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THE* PREFACE 


T^-^ist is the creator ohbcautiful thi;J|&* 

To re^^l art and conceal the artis^is art« aim. 

, The critic is he who can translate into another aiannet 
or a new material his impression of beai>l;iful t)^^s. 

The highest, ak the^ew^t, fonp of^^tiasm 
• is a mode of autobiography. 

'niosd who find ugly meanings in beautiful things are 
cornipt without being charming, this is a fault. 

* • IRfose who find beautiful meanings in 

beautiful things are the cultivated. For 
these there is Rope. « • 

lliey are the elect to whom beautiful things 
mean OiJy Beauty. 

•ffhere is no such thing as a mouu or an im¬ 
moral Ifook. fBooks are weU written, or 
« badly written.,, That is all. « 

The nmeteenth century dislike of Realism is thO'^e 


of Caliban seeing H!s own face in a gla^. ^ 

OThe {linetQfvith century" dislike of Ro- 
tnanticism is the rage of Caliban not 
seeing his own face in a glass. 

The m^ral life of man forms part'of the subject- 
matter of the aTit^t, but the morality of art con¬ 
sists in the ^fect of^^an imperfect medibm. 
No artist desires to prove an3rthing. Even 
thin^ that are„^e can to proved. 

No artist has ethical S3mipathie^. An ethical 
sympathy in an artist is an unpardonai:^* 
mannerism of style. 

No artist is ever morbid. The artist , 


can express everything. 
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, THE PREFACE 

Thought and language are to the artist instru¬ 
ments of an art. ** 

Vice and virtue lare to the'^artist matepals 
for an art. ' V* * • 

From the point of view of form, the type ah the 
arts is the art of the musician. Fiom the point* of 
view of feeling, the actor's c^t is th j type. * . 

All art is at once suf^al^^“ and S5mibe^.' 
Those ^ho go beneath the surface do so their 
peril. 

Those who read the S3mib<jl do so at thetr 
‘ peril. 

Ijt is the spectaiur, and not hfe, that art really mirrors. 
Diver^ty of opinion about a work of art shows 
that the work is new, complex, and vitol. 

When critics disagree the arii&t is in accotd 
with himself. 

We call forgive a man for maki^, a useful thing as... 
Jong as he does not admire it. Inc only excuse for 
m^ing a usel^ thing is that one admire^it intensely. 
Au art is quite useless. f 

<OscAR Wilde. 

1898 . 



CHAPTER 1 

T MIE studio was iilfed with the 'ricff odour of 
•^oScs, and when the light sftnune/wind stirred 
amidst the trees of the garden, ther^ came 
tfirough the open door ^e heavy scent <k theJflac, or 
the more delicate perfume^of^e pink-jS^wcriilg thorn. 

the cpmer of the divan of'Persian saddle- 
bSg^ on which he was l3nng, smokii^, as was his 
cystom, irihunjfi^able cigarettes^ Lord Henry Wotton 
could just Satch the ^eam of the honey-sweet and 
honey-coloured blossoms fii a laburnum, ^whose 
tremulous branches seemed hardly able to d^lt the 
burden of a beauty so ilame-life jis theirs; and now 
and then the fantastic shadows of birds in flight 
flitted a!c^s the long tussore-silk curtains that were 
stretched in front of tlfe huge window, producing a 
kflid of momentary Japanese effect, and mflking him 
thiijk of those pallid jade-fajed painters of*Tokio 
who, through the medium of an art that is necessarily 
immobile, se% to convdj^ the sense of swiftness and 
fnotion. The sulhm murmur of the bees shouldering 
their way through the long unmown grass, or circling 
with monotonous insistence round the dusty gilt horns 
of the straggling woodbine, seemed to make the still¬ 
ness more oppressive. The d’Sfr-roar of London was 
like the bourdon note of a distant organ. 

In the centre of the room, clam{^ to an upright 
easel, stood the full-length portrait of a young man ofr 
extraordinaxy personal beauty, and m front of tt, 
some little distance away, was sitting the artist him¬ 
self, Basil Hallward, whflse sudden disappearance 
some years ago caused, at the time, su<m public 
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excitement* ‘{ind gave rise to §o ^tratige con- 
jectufti^ ' 'f A . 

painter Ibolfed ,ftt tS^imdous and comdy 
form bel^d so ^IfoU^ m hia art* a of 

pleasure passed across ids fati. and'seemed about to 
linger tbere. ,But he suddenly"start^up* and* closing 
his eyes* plap^d his fingeps upon the^l^s* as though 
sought tcp imprison' withih his**biain some curious 
dream from Which ht feared he might awake> »« 

** It*is your best work, Basil* the best thing you, 
have ev3r dove,” said Lord Hsnry* lanrait^. ** Ydh 
must ct*tainly send itf next year to the Grosvenor. 
Xhe Academy is too large zdid too vulgar. Whenever 
I have gone there, there have been Sther so 'nyafiy 
people that I have noj been able to see the pictures, 
which was dreadful, or so many pictih^es *that 1 haVe 
not been able to see the people, which was worse. 
The Gfo^venor is really the only place." 

" I don't think I • sh^ send it anywhere.” he 
answered, tossing his heaa back in that Odd way that, 
used to make bis friends laugh at him Oxford. 

" No: I won’t send it anywhere.” ” , 

Lord Henry elevated his eyebrows, and looked at 
him in amazement through the thin blue wreaths of 
smoke that curbed up in such fanciiul whirls fronf his 
heavy opium-tainted cigarette. Not send it any¬ 
where ? My dear feUow, why ? Have you any reason # 
What odd chaps you painters are! Ytti an 5 rthing 
in the world td gam a reputation. As soon as you have 
one^ you seem to want to throve it away. It is silly of 
you, for there is only o«e thing in the world worse than * 
being talked about, and that is not being talked about. 
A portrait like this would set you far above all the 
.young men in England, and madee the old men quite 
jealous, if old men are ever capable of any emotion.” 

” I know you will laugh at me,” he replied, ” but 
I really can't exiiibit it.« 1 have put too much of 
myself into it.” 
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Lord Hemy fetched biiiiself odt 6n the divam and 
lawghed, ' / ' . * 

‘^Yes, I kxidw yott^ouid; b|it it is 
thesanle” % ' 

** Too much of you#SeU m itl Upon ihy^wwl, 
Basil. *1 didn't know were so vain; and I really 
caaiH see any resemblance between yotx, with your 
rugged strong face and your coal-black and this 
young^jVdenis, who loolb as if was anade out of 
ivory and rose-leaves. Why, my dear Basil, he is a 
Narcissus, and you—jvell, of course ^ou i^ve an 
intellectusd expression.^knd al^Vthat. But beauty, real 
beauty, ends where an intellectual ex-pression begins. 
Intellect is iif itself a mode of exaggeration, aifd 
destroys the harmony of any face. The moment one 
siHs down to tkink, one becomes all nose, or all fore¬ 
head. or something horrid. Look at the successful men 
in any of the learned professions. How ^perfectly 
hideous they are! Except, of course, in the Church. 
But then in the Church thhy don't think. A bishop 
keeps OM^ying at the age ox eighty what he was tola 
to say wnen he was a bc^ of eighteen, and as a natural 
consequence he always looks absolutely delightful. 
Your mysterious young friend, whose name yoji have 
never told me, bftt whose picture really fascinates 
me. never thinks. * I fegk quite sure >3f that. He is 
^me brainless, beautifd creature, who should be 
always here ia ^Wnter when we have no flowers to 
look at, arid Jilways here in summer jwhen we want 
something to chill our intelligence. Don't flatter 
yourself, Basil; you are qpt in the least like him.'* 

“ You don't understand ine' Harry,’* answered 
the artist. " Of course 1 .am not like him. 1 know 


that perfectly well. Indeed, I should be sorry to 
look like him. You shrug your shoulders ? I gpY 
telling you the trutlk There is a fatality about all 
physical and intellectual distinction, the sort of 
fatality that seems to dog through history the faltenng 
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steps ol kings. ' It is better not 40 be different 
from one's feUows. The ugly arid the »u^d have the 
best of it in this world. They^can siv at their ease 
and^a);)^. at the play. U they, know nothing of ^ctory, 
they are at Least spared thd knowledge erf defeat. 
They live as we all should five', undisturbed, in¬ 
different, and without disquiet. TheV neither bring, 
ruin upon pdfers, nor ever ideeive/it from alien hgnds. 
Your rank and A^ealth, Harry ’; my braip^.^ such 
as thej? are—my art, whatever it may be worth ; 
Dorian pray’s^ood looks—we shall’ all suffer for what 
the gods^have given us,•suffer ^rribly." 

** Dorian Giriy ? Is thatAis name ? " asked I^ord 
Henry, walking across the studio towards 'Basil 
Hallward. • 

" Yes, that is his name. 1 didn't nftend to tell tt 
to you," 

But why not ? " 

“ Oh, I can't explain. When 1 like people im¬ 
mensely I never tell theif names to any one. It is 
like surrendering a part of them. 1 have grown to 
love secrecy. It seems to bcithe oik thing *That can 
make modem life mysterious or marvellous to us. 
The copimonest thing is delightful if one only hides 
it. When I leave town now 1 nei'zr tell my people 
where I am going. If I did, I }«puld Ibse all my pleasure. 
It is a silly habit, I dare say, but somehow it seems ta 
bring a great deal of romance into onI;’s life. I suppose 
you think me ajvfully foolish about it ? ’* * 

“ Not at all," answered Lord Henry, " not at all, 
my dear Basil. You se^ to^forget that I am married, 
and the one charm ci xriarriage is that it makes a life 
of deception absolutely necessary for both parties. 
I never know where my wife is, and my wife never 
k^ws what *T am doing. When we meet—we do 
meet occasionally, when we dine out together, or go 
down to the DuJie's—we tell , each other the most 
absurd stories with the most serious faces. My wife 
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■is very good at it—much better, in tact, than I am. 
She never glts^nfusdd oyer her dates, and 1 always 
.do. But wheir she does find me out. she make^ho 
row’atall. I sometimes wish sh^would ; butshemerely 
laughs at me.*' , 

'#I fiate the way ydh talk about your mamed lite, 
said Basil Hallward, strolling*towards the 
ddbr Jfiat led into the g^den. '* 1 belWv% that you 
are r^ly a very 'good husband, j but that you are 
^thoroughly ashamed of your own virtues. Y«u are 
an extraordinary -fellqw. You never say moral 
thing, and you never dofe wrong thing. Your cynicism 
is si|fiply a pose.** • * ^ 

V* Bbing nathral is simply a pose, and the most 
irriftiting pose I know,*’ cried Lord Henry, laughing; 
and the two young n^n went out into the garden 
together, and ensconced themselves on a long bamboo 
scat that stood in the shade'oi a tall laurel bash. The 
sunlight slipped over the polished leaves. In the grass 
white daisies were tremulous. 

After pause, Lord Henry pulled out 'his watch. 
“ I am airraid I must b» going, Basil,'* he murmured, 
“ and before I go, 1 insist on your answering a question 
1 put to you some time ago.*^ • 

‘'•What is thahf ’* said the painter, keeping bis 
eyes fixed on the gfound,* * 

, “ You know quite well." 

“ I do not. Haify." 

" Well, I'will tell you what it is. want you to’ 
explain to me why you won't exhibit Dorian Gray's 
picture. I want the real r^on.^ * 

" I told you the real reason." 

" No, you did not* You said it was because there 
was too much of yourself in it. Now, tha^ is childish." 

" Harry," said Basil Hallward, looking him straigbt^ 
in the face, “ every •portrait that is painted with 
feeling is a portrait of the artist, not of the sitter. 
The sitt^ is merely the accident, the occasion. It 
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is not he who is revealed by the painter ; it is rather 
the painter who, on the coloured Varfvas, reveals 
hiiyself. The reason I will not exhibit this picture is 
that I am afraid that. 1 have shown in it the secret 
of my own soul.” • » 

Lord Henry laughed. ’ Air! what is.that? he 
asked. ' % , 

'* 1 will, tbli you,” said Hallward ; but an e^/es- 
sion of perplexity ^ame over his face. ^ 

'* I «am all expectation, Basil,” continued* biis com¬ 
panion^ glancing at him. ^ 

” Oh# there is really, vcrjlT little to tell, Harry,” 
answered the‘painter ; ” and I am afraid you^wilJ 
Hardly understand it. Perhaps you will hardCy be¬ 
lieve it.” • 

Ltsrd Henry smiled, and, leaning d&wQ, plucked»a 
pink-petalled daisy from the grass, and examined it. 

* I am quite sure 1 shall understand it,” he replied, 
gazing intently at the little golden white-feathereci 
disk, ” and as for believing things, I can believe 
anything, provided that it is quite incredible,« 

The wind shook some blossoms fisom the Trees, and 
the heavy lilac-blooms, with their clustering stars, 
move4 to and fro in the languid air. A grasshopper 
began to chirrup by the wall, an(>>like a blue thread 
a long thin dragon-fly floatg^. pasPon its brown gauze 
wings. Lord Henry felt as if he could hear Basji 
Hallward's heart beating, and wondered what was 
coming. * 

” The story is simply this,” said the painter after 
sorfle time. " Two months ago 1 went to a crush at » 
Lady Brandon’s, x bii know we poor artists have to 
show ourselves in society from time to time, just to 
remind the public that we are not savages. With an 
'eyening coat and a white tie, as you told me once, 
anybody, even a stockbroker, £an gain a reputation 
for being civilised. Weil, after I had been in the room 
alxmt ten minutes, talking to huge overdressed 
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* dowagers ^edious Academicians, 1 suddenly be¬ 
came consciciysi that some one was looking at me. I 
. turjied half-way round, and saw Dorian Gray fornthe 
fir^t time. When our eyes met, I felt that I was 
growing ^)ale. A curious sensation of terror came 
over me. I kn^w tha^ I had come fac^ to face with 
sdme one whose mere personality was m fascinating 
that/ if I allowed M to do so, it would absorb my 
whole-nature, my whole soul, mp veryart itself. I 
, did not want any external influence in my lif(?. You 
know yourself, Harr}^ how independent I <*am by 
nature. I have always been" my own master; had 
at 4east always been so', till I met Dorian Gray, 

'Phen^-but I don’t know how to explain it to you. 

Something seemed to tell me that I was on the verge 
di a terrible cfl^is in my life. I had a strange feeling 
that Fate had in store for me exquisite joys and 
exquisite sorrows. I g^e^<^ afraid, and turfled to 
quit the room. It was not conscience that made me 
do so; it was a sort of cowardice. I take no credit 
to myself for trying to escape.” 

” Conscience dJnd cowardice are really the same 
things, Basil. Conscience is the trade-narfie of the 
firm. That is all.” • 

“ I don’t belief? that, Harfy, and ,1 don't believe 
you do either. Howeveri whatever was my motive 
.—and it may have been pride, for I used to be very 
proud—I certainly struggled to the door. There, 
of course, t stumbled against Lady Brandon. ‘ You 
are not going to run away so soon, Mr. Hallward ?' 
she screamed out. You*, know *her curiously shrill 
voice ? ” 

Yes; she is a peacock m everything but beauty," 
said Lord Henry, pulling the daisy to bits with tds, 
long, nervous fingers. * 

could not get rid of her. She brought me up 
to Royalties, and people with Stars and Garters, and 
elderly l^-dies with gigantic tiaras and parrot noses. 
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• 

She spoke of me as her dearest friefid. .1 had only 
met her once before, but she took it u^to ner headWto 
lionise me. I believe some picture of mine had n^ade 
a great success at the time, at least had been chattered 
about in the penny newspapers, which is *thet nine- 
teenth-centui;y standard of iAmortllity.- Suddenly 
I found myse]/ face to faee ^th the young man whose 
personality had so strangely stihed me. We.were 
quite close, •almost touching. Our eyes met^.,again. 
It wa 5 reckless of me, but 1 asked Lady Brandon to, 
introduce me#to him. Perhapa it was not so recklesi, 
after alK It was simply inevTtable. VVe would have 
spoken to each other without any introductiorfc I 
am sure of that. Dorian told me so afterwards! He, 
too, felt that we were destined to know each other^' 
And how did Lady Brandon describe ttiis wondd*- 
ful young man ? *' asked his companion. “ I know 
she gtfes'in for giving a rkpid precis of all her guests. 

I remember her bringing^ me up to a truculent and 
red-faced old gentleman covered all over with orders 
and ribbons, and hissing into my ear, ii^% tragic 
whisper which must have bfien peffectly audible to 
everybody in the room, the most astounding details. 

I simply fled. 1 like to find out people for myself. 
But Lady Br%ndon treats her guests exactly a# an 
auctioneer treats his goods.«»<She either explains them 
entirely away, or teUs one everything about there 
except what one wants to know.*' 

** Poor Lady" Brandon I You are hard on her, 
Hcyxy I ” said Hallward, listlessly. 

“ My dear fellow, she t^ied to found a salon, and • 
only succeeded in opening a restaurant. How could 
I admire her ? But tell me, what did she say about 
Mr. Dorian Gray ? " 

" " Oh, something like, ‘ Charming boy—poor dear 
mother and I absolutely inseparable. Quite forget 
what he does—afraid he—doesn't do anything—oh, 
yes, plays the piano—or is it the violin,^ dear Mr. 
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Gray ? ’ Ne^ther^ ot us could help laughing, and we 
b^ame friends at once.'* 

. " Laughter is not at all a bad beginning foup a 
friendship, and it is far the best ending for one," said 
the young lord, plucking*another daisy. 

Hallward -shodk his" head. " You don't under- 
. stand what friendship is,. Harry," he ^munnured— 
" or what enmity is,'for that matter. You like every 
one ; that is to say, you are indifferent to'every one.’' 
. " How horribly unjust of you ! " cried Lord LJenry, 
tiHing his hat back, and looking up at th« little-clouds 
that, like ravelled skeiilfe of glossy white silk, were 
drifting across the hollowed turquoise of the summer, 
sky. Yes ; horribly unjust of you. I make a great 
diftei-ence between people. I choose my friends, for 
thdr good Houk?>, my acquaintances for their good 
characters, and my enemies for their good intellects. 
A man cannot be too careful in the choice c/f his 
enemies. 1 have not got one who is a fool. They 
^are all men of some inteirectual power, and con¬ 
sequently-:they all appreciate me. Is that very vain 
of me ? 1 think it -is rather vain." 

V I should think it was, Harry, But according to 
youi‘ category I must be merely an acquaintJ ncej*" 

“ My dear old B“lsil, you ard much more than an 
acquaintance." 

. " And much less than a friend. A sort of brother, 
T suppose ? " 

“ Oh, brothers! I don't care for ^brothers. My 
elder brother won't die, and my younger brothers 
• seem never to do anything flse." . -. 

" Harry ! " exclaimed Hallward, frowning. 

" My dear fellow, I am not quite serious. But I 
can't help detesting my relations. I suppose it comes 
from the fact that none of us can stand other people 
having the same faults as ourselves. I quite sympathise 
with the rage of the English democracy against what 
they call ^e vices of the upper orders. The masses 
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feel that drunkenness, stupidity, immorality 
should be their own special property,'^o that if atfly 
on« of us makes an ass of himself he is poaching on Jheir. 
preserves. When poor«6outhwark got into the'Divorce 
Court, their indignation was‘quite magnificent. And 
yet I don't suppose that ten per cdnt. of the p»ole- 
tariat live correctly." . , 

" I do»'t*Sigree with a single Vcrd that yoivhave 
said, and, what is^more, Harry, I feel sure don't 
either*" , 

Lord Henry stroked his pointed brown beard, artd 
tapped' the toe o£ his patmt-leather boot with a 
tasselled ebony canc. " How English you are, Basil! 
That is the second time you have made that*obs«r- 
vation. If one puts forward an idea to a true En^ish- 
man—always a rash thing t© do—M never dreaftis 
of considering w'hcther the idea is right or wrong. The 
only thing he considers df any importance is whether 
one believes it oneself. ^Now, the value of an idea 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the sincerity 
of the man who expresses it. Indeed, the pyjfeabilitics 
are that the more insincere the ftian is, the more 
purely intellectual will the idea be, as in that case 
it will not be coloured by either his wants, his desires, 
or his prejudices. Ho\frever, 1 donj! propose to discuss 
politics, sociology, or metaphysics with you. I like 
persons better than principles, and I like persone 
with no principles better than anything else in the 
world. Tell rfte more about Mr. Dorian Gray. How 
often do you see him ? " 

Every day. I.CjOuldn'^ be happy if I didn’t see* 
him every day. He is absolutely necessary to me." 

" How extraordinary ! I thought you would never 
care for anything but your art." 

- "He is all my art to me now," said the painter, 
gravely. " I sometimes think, Harry, that there 
are only two eras of any importance in the world's 
history. The first is the appearance of a medium 
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for art, and^the*setond is the appearance of anew 
pdi^nality for art also. What the invention of oil- 
.painfing was to the Venetians, the face of Antinous 
was* to late Greek sculpture, and the face of Dorian 
Gray will ^me day be to me. It is not merely that 
I paint from Jiinfi, draw from him, sketch from him. 
• Of'course I have done all that. But he i§^much more 
to me than a model 6r a sitter. I won’t iel^you that 
I am dissatisfied with what I hav*; done of him, or 
that his beauty is such that Art cannot express it. 
There is nothing that Art cannot express.- and X know 
that the work I have dohe, since J met Dorian Gray, 
is good work, is the best work of my life. But in. 
some curious way—I wonder will you understand me ? 
—his personality has suggested to me an entirely 
new manner in'" art, an'entirely new mode of style. 
I see things differently, I think of them differently. 
I can now recreate life in a Way that was hidden'from 
me before. ‘ A dream of form in days of thought: ’ 
, —who is it who says that ? I forget; but it is what 
Dorian G^^y has been to me. The merely visible 
presence of this lad—for' he seems to me little more 
than a lad, though lie is really over twenty—^his 
merely visible presence—ah I I wonder can you realise 
all that that meafi| ? Unconsciously he defines for 
me the lines of a fresh set c ol, a school that is to have 
ir. it all the passion of the romantic spirit, all the 
perfection of the spirit that is Greek. The harmony 
of soul and ‘body—how much that is 1 We in our 
madness have separated the two, and have invenl^ed 
a realism that is vulgar, ,.an ideality that is void. 
Harry! if you only knew what Dorian Gray is to 
me! You remember that landscape of mine, for 
which Agnew offered me such a huge price, but which 
I would not part with ? It is one of the best things 
I have ever done. And why is it so ? Because, whUe 
I was painting it, Dorian Gray sat beside me. Some 
subtle influence passed from him to me, and for the 
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first time in my life I saw in the pls^ ^oodland the* 
wonder I had always looked for, and ajways missed>* 

♦ Basil, this is extraordinary I I must see Dorian. 
Gray.” . ' • 

Hallward got up from the 5 eat, and walked up and 
down the garden. After som% time he .came back. 
” Harry,” he said. ” Dorian Gray is to me simply a 
motive in ift. You might see* nothing in him. I 
see everythmg in •him. He is never more present in 
my viwrk than when no image of him is there. He^ 
is a suggestion, as I have said, of a new manner. •! 
find him in the curv.es of certjfin lines, in the loveliness 
gild subtleties of certain colours. That is all.” • 

” Then why won't you exhibit his poVtrait ? "‘asked 
Lord Henry. • 

“Because, without intending it, J^have put iifto 
it some expression of all this curious artistic idolatry, 
of which, of course, I have never cared to speak to 
him. He knows nothing about it. He shall never 
know anything about it. But the world might guess 
it; and I will not bare my soul to their shallow pry* 
ing eyes. My heart .shall never be put under their 
microscope. There is too much of myself in the thing, 
Harry—too much of myself I ” • 

“ Poets are not so* scrupulous^ns you are. They 
know how useful passion for *publication. Nowa¬ 
days a broken heart will nm to many editions.” . 

I hate them for it,” cried Haltward. ” An artist 
should create 4 feautiful things, but should put nothing 
of his own life into them. We live in an age when 
men treat art as iJ[,.it we/e meant to be a form oft 
autobiography. We have lost the abstract sense of 
beauty. Some day I will show the world what it is; 
and for that reason the world shall never see my 
portrait of Dorian Gray.” 

" I think you are wrong, Basil, but 1 won't argue 
with you. It is only the mtellectually lost who ever 
argue. Tell me, is Dorian Gray very fond of you ? ” 
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* The painter cc;nsidered for a few moments. He 
likes me/* he ai;iswered, after a pause; I know he 
likes,, me. Of course I flatter him dreadfully. I fi^d 
a strange pleasure in saying tilings to him that I 
know I shall be sorry for having said. As a rule, 
he ii charming to me,'and we sit in the studio and 
talk of a thousand things. Now and th^i, however, 
he is horribly thoughtless, and seems to take a real 
dclightiin giving me pain. Then I feel, Harry, that 
I have given away my whole soul to some one who 
treats it as if it were a flower to put in his coat, a 
bit of decoration to chahn his vanity, an ornament 
for a» 3 ummer’s day.** , 

“ Da'ys in sufnmer, Basil, are apt to linger,’* mur- 
mure'd Lord Henry. Perhaps you will tire sooner 
than he will. Ii*is a sad thing to think of, but there 
is no doubt that Genius lasts longer than Beauty. 
That accounts for the fact that we all take such pains 
to over-cducate t)urselves. In the wild struggle for 
existence, we want to have something that endures, 
and so v;r fill our minds with rubbish and facts, in 
the silly hope of li.eeping our place, 'flic thoroughly 
we!l-infonned man—that is the modem ideal. And 
the mind of the thoroughly well-informed man is a 
dreadful thing. is like a "bric-a-brac shop, all 
monsters and dust, ‘with r/crything pneed above its 
lyoper value. I think you will tire first, all the same. 
Some day you will look at your friend, and he will 
seem to you to be a little out of drawing, or you won't 
like his tone of colour, or something. You will bittei^ly 
reproach him in your own ^eart.„and seriously think 
that he has behaved very badly to you. The next 
time he calls, you will be perfectly cold and indifferent. 
It will be a great pity, for it will alter you. What 
you have told me is quite a romance, a romance of 
art one might call it, and the worst of having a romance 
of any kind is that it leaves one so unromantic.** 

“ Harry don’t talk like that. As long as I live. 
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the personality of porian Gray wU ^othinate me. 
You can*t feel what I feel.. You ch^ge too often>* 
Ah, my dear Basil, that is exactly why I can feej 
it. Those who are rfaithful know only the trivial 
side of love: it is the faithless who know love’s 
tragedies.” And Lord Henry struck a light on a dainty 
silver case,* and b(^an, to smoke a cigarette with, a* 
self-conscidds and satisfied air, *as if he had spnuned 
up the world in^ a phrase. There was ^ ^^stle of 
chirwiping sparrows in the green lacquer. leaves of 
the ivy, aiyl the blue cloud-shadows chased thenv- 
selves across the grass like Swallows. How pleasant 
^it was in the garden! And how delightful *other 
people’s emotions were 1—much mor^ defightfhl than 
their ideas, it seemed to him. One's own souT, and 
the passions of one’s friends—tho!*' were the fas¬ 
cinating things in life. He pictured to himself with 
silent amusement the tedious luncheon that he had 
missed by staying so long with Basil Hallward. Had 
he gone to his aunt’s he would have been sure to have ‘ 
met Lord Hoodbody there, and the whole C9«versation 
would have been about the« feeding of the poor, and 
the neosssity for model lodging-houses. Each class 
would have preached the importance of those vistues, 
for whose exercise there was necessity in ‘ their 
own lives. The rich would#have*spoken on the value 
of thrift, and the idle grown eloquent over the dignify^ 
of labour. It was charming to ha^e escaped all that! 
As he thought of his aunt, an idea seehied to strike 
him. He turned to Hallward, and said, ” My dear 
fellow, I have justjremembered.” » 

” Remembered wiiat, Horry ? ” 

*' Where I heard the name of Dorian Gray.” 

" Where^was it ? ” asked Hallward, with a slight 
.frown. 

" Don't look so angry, Basil. It was at my aunt. 
Lady Agatha’s. She told me she had discovered a 
wonderful young man, who was going to help her in 
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the East En4. ai^ that his namp was Dorian Gray. 
I ihn bound to ^tate t£iat she never told me he was 
good-ilootog. Women have no appreciation of go<^ 
looks’; at least, good women ’have not. She said 
that he >vaS very earnest,'and had a beautiful nature. 
I at Once pictured* to myself a creature with spectacles 
•and* lank hair, horribly freckled, and trailing about 
on huge. feet. I wish T had known it was 5 TOur*friend." 

“ I a 55 *»very glad you didn’t, Han^u** * 

, “ Why ? ” 

** I don’t want you to meet him.” 

“ You don’t want me t^ meet him ? ** 

” No.” 

‘’Mr* Dorian Gray is in the studio, sir,” said the 
butler, coming into the garden. 

"You must introduce me now,” cried Lord Henry, 
laughing. 

The painter turned to his servant, who stood fc4ink- 
, mg in the sunlight. ” Ask Mr. Gray to wait, Parker: 
I shall be in in a few moments,” the man bowed, and 
went up the* walk. 

Then he looked at Lortl Heniy. “ Dorian Gray is 
my' dearest friend,” he said. ” He has a simple and a 
beautiful nature. Your aunt was quite right in jvhat 
she said of him. 05n’t spoil hhn. Don’t try to in¬ 
fluence him. Your influ mce would l5e bad. The 
world is wide, an(\ has many marvellous people in 
it. Don’t tajje away from me the one person who 
gives to my art whatever charm it {Possesses; my 
life as an artist depends on him. Mind, Harry, I 
^rust you.” He spoke ve^y sloyicJ.;^, and the woras 
seemed wrung out of him almo.st against his will. 

** What nonsense you talk! ” said Lord Henry, 
smiling, and. taking Hallward by the arm, he almost 
led him into the house. 
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CHAPTER 11 

4 

AS they entered they siw Dorian Gray. He was 

L\ seated at the piano, \vith his hack to them, 
A-tuniifig over the p^es of a volume of 
Schumarn’i" " Forest S'^ehes." ‘“You must lend me 
these, Basih’* he cried. " 1 want to learn them- They 
are perfectly charming.*' 

** That entirely depends on how. you sit to-day, 
Dorian:" 

" Oh, I am tired of sitting, and I don't want a life- 
■“sized portrait of myself," answered tlie lad, swinging 
round on the music-stool, in a wilful, petulant maimer. 
When he caught sight of Lord Heiuy, a faint blash 
coloured his cheeks for a moment, and he started up. 
" I beg your pardon, Basil, but F didn't know you 
had any one with yon." 

" This is Lord Henry Xv'otton, Dorian, an old Oxford 
friend of mine. I have just been telling lv«i what a 
capital sitter you were, and now- you have spoiled 
everything." 

" Vou have not spoiled my pleasure m meeting 
you, Mr. Gray," said Lord Hen*y, stepping forward 
and extending his hand. My aBnt has often spoken 
to me about you. You are one of her favourit(¥i. 
and, 1 am afraid, one of her victim's also." 

" I am in L^dy Agatha’s black books at present," 
answered Dorian, with a funny look of penitence. 
" 1 promised to go to a club in Whitechapel with hen 
last Tuesday, and' T really forgot all about it. • We 
were to have played a duet together—three duets, I 
believe. I don't know what she will say to me. I 
am far too irightened to call." 

" Oh, I will make your iieace with my aunt. She 
is quite devoted to you. And I don't think it really 
matters al out your not being there. The audience 
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probably thought it was a duet. When Aunt Agatha 
sdtsvlown to tne piano she makes 'quite enough noise 
for two people.” ’ 

That is very horrid to her, qnd not very nice to 
me,” answered Dorian, laughing. 

Lord Henry looked at him. Yes, he was certainly 
^wonderfully handsome, with his finely<uryed scarlet 
lips, his frank blue ej'cs, his crisp gold Wr. There 
was something in his face that made one trfist him 
at once. All the candour of youth wiis there, as well 
as all youth’s passionate purity. One felt thaf he 
had kept himself unspo.^tcd fronj the Vorld. No 
wonder Basil Ilallward worshipped him. 

”,Y'ou are too charming to go in for philanthropy, 
Mr. Gray—far too charming.” And Lord Henrj^ 
flurg himself devm on ^thc divan, and opened his 
cigarette-case. 

The painter had been busy mixmg his colours and 
getting his brushes ready. He was looking worried, 
• and when he heard Loid Henry’s last remark he 
glanced at-him, hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, “ Hafry, I ^'ant to finish this picture to-day. 
Would you think it awfully rude of me if I asked you 
to getaway?” 

Lord Henry smiljd, and looked at Dorian Gray. 
" Am I to go, Mr. Gray ? ’* he asked. > 

” Oh. please don't, Lord Henry. I sec that Basil 
is in one of his sulkj moods ; and I can’t bear him when 
he sulks. Besides, I want you to tell me why I should 
not go in for philanthropy.” 

o ” I don’t know that I shall tell you that, Mr. Gray. 
It is so tedious a subject that one Would have to 
seriously about it. But I certainly shall not run 
away, now that you have asked me to stop. You 
donT really mind, Basil, do you ? You ‘have often 
told me that you liked,your sitters to have some one 
to chat to.” 

Hallward bit his lip. ” If Dorian wishes it, of 
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course you must stay. Dorian's whims are laws to 
everybody, except himself." • ' 

Lord Henry took up' his hat arid gloves. " You 
Ure very pressing, BasU, but I am afraid I must go. 
I have promised to meet a man at the Orleans. Good¬ 
bye, Mr. Gray. Come and" see me some ‘afternoon 
in Curzon^ Street, i <jm nearly always at home ar¬ 
rive o'clo^l'. Write to mo when you are coming. I 
should *be sorry to miss you." • , 

“ Basil,*' cri^d Dorian Gray, " if Lord Henry 
Wotton goes I shall go too. You never open your 
lips while you are painting, and it is horribly dull 
standing on a platform and trying to look pleasant. 
Ask him to stay. I insist u^n it." e a 

" Stay, Harry, to oblige Dorian, and to oblige me," 
said Hallward, gazing mtently at-his. picture, r" It 
is quite true, I never talk when I am working, and 
never listen either, and,it must be dreadfully tedious 
for my unfortunate sitters. I beg you to stay," 

" But what about my man at the Orleans ? " 

The painter laughed. " I don't think. 4 hcre will 
be any difhculty about tha+. Sit down a^ain, Harry. 
And now, Dorian, get up on the platform, and don't 
move alaout too much, or pay any attention to .what 
Lora Henry says. He has a very bad influeiico over 
all his friendr, with the single exception of myself." 

Dorian Gray stepped u^p on the dais, with the aif 
of a young Greek martyr, and inade a little moue 
of discontents^.to Lord Henry, to whom ^le had rather 
taken a fancy. He was so urilike Basil. They made 
a* delightful contrast. And he had such a beaulifub 
voice. Aftei a few momchts he said to him, " Have 
you really a very bad influence. Lord Henry ? As 
bad as Brisil says ? " 

" There ^ no such thing as a good influence, Mr. 
Gray All influence is immoral—immoral from the 
. scientific i oint of view." 

"Why?" 
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Because tq influence a person is to give him one's 
owif soui. He dots not think his natural thoughts 
or^ burn with his‘ natural passions. His virtues are 
not real to him. His;.sms, if tlgere are such thingo 
as sins, are borrowed.’'^Hc becomes an echo of some 
one ease's napsic, an actCc of a part that has not been 
written for him. The afip of lOc is sclf-deyelopment. 
To realise one's nature ^rfectiy—that is,;,wbat each 
of us is here for. Peop^ are-afraid of thesnselves, 
nowadays. They have ft^ottcn tht highest of all 
dhties, the duty that one o^s to one’s ^If. Of, cotuse 
they are charitable. They feed the hungry? and. clothe 
the beggar. But their own souls starve, and are 
naksd. 'Courage'has gone out of our race. RerhapS' 
we never really had it. The terror of society, which 
is the basis of mnrals, the terror of God, which is the 
secret of religion-*-thesc are the two things that govern 
us. And yet-—” 

" Just turn your head a little more to the nght, 
Dorian, like a good boy," sdd ^the painter, deep in 
his work, and conscious only that a look had come 
into the laa’s face that he-had never seen there before. 

" And yet," continued Lord Henry» in his low, 
musical voice, and with that graceful, wavd^ of the 
hand* that was always so characteristic of and 
that he had even in his Eton days, " I believe that 
if one man were to live 6iit his life fully and com¬ 
pletely, were to give form to every fueling, expression! 
to every tho'hght, reality to every dream—4' believe, 
that the world would gain such a fresh impulse of 
-'joy that we would forMt all the maladies 01 medie¬ 
valism, and return to^he Hellenic ideal—to some¬ 
thing finer, richer, than the Hellenic ideal, it may be: 
But the bravest man amongst us is afraid of-himself. 
The mutilation of the savage Has its tragic survivsd 
in the self-denial that mars our lives. We are 
punished for our refusals. Every^ impulse that we 
strive to strangle broods in the inuid, and ^poisons us. 
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The body sins once, and has done \uth its sin, for 
action is a mode* of purifioation.* Nothing remains 
then but the recollection of a pleasure, or the luxury 
©f a re^et. The only way to get rid of a temptation 
is to yield to it. Resist itj and your soul grows sick 
with longing for the things ’t has,forbidden* to*itself, 
with desij;e for what its monatrous laws have made 
monstrous'.and unlawful.* It has been said ^^liat the 
great events of the world take place in»jfie brain 
It is in the brain, and the brain only, th&t. the great 
sins of the world take place also. You, Mr. 
you yourself, with your rose-red youth and your rose- 
white boyhood, you have had passions that havg made 
you afraid, thoughts that have filled you with tejror, 
day-dreams and sleeping dreams whose mere memory 
might stain your cheek with shame-* • —" • 

^ Stop !faltered Dorian Gray, “ stop! you 
bewilder me. I don’t know what to say. There is some' 
ans^yer to you, but J cannot find it. Don't speak. Let 
me think. Or, rathet*. let me try not to think.” " 

For nearly ten minutes he stood there, piotion less, 
with parted lips, and eyes strangely bright. He was 
dimly conscious that entirely fre^ influences were 
at work within him. Yet they seemed to hioi to 
have come really from himself. Jbe few words* that 
Basil's friend had said to him—words spoken by 
chance, no doubt, and wi?lf wilful paradox m thera^^ 
had touched some secret chord that had never been 
touched'beforp, but that he felt was now vibrating 
and throbbing to curious pulses. 

,Music had stirred him like that. Music had troubled .- 
him many times.* But ^usic was not articulate. 
It was not a new world, but rather another chaos, 
that it created m us. Words I Mere words I How 
terrible they were I How clear, and vivid, and cruel! 
One could not escape from them.. And yet what 
a subtle magic there was in tbem I They seemed to 
be able to give a plastic form to formless things, and 
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to have a music of. their#own as sweet as that of viol or 
of lute. Mere words 1 Was there anything so real 
asw«rd&? • 

; tl\ere had been^thing^ in his boyhood that 
he had-not understood. He understood them now. 
Life'suddenly tfecame fiery-coloured t» him. It 
• se^ifted to him that he had ‘beejn walking im fire. Why 
had hemot known it ? ^ * 

With •his subtle smile, Lord Heifry watched him. 
^e knew the precise psychological moment wheh to 
say nothing. He felt intensely interest^. He was 
-amazed at the sudden impression that his words had 
produted, and. semembering a book that he had read* 
whSn. fie was sixteen, a book which had revealed to 
hiip much that 1^ liad nt^t known before, he wondered 
whether Dorian Qray was passing through a similar 
experience. He had merely shot an arrow into the air. 
Had it hit the mark ? How fascinating the lad was ! 

^ Hallward painted away with 6iat marvellous bold 
touch of his, that had the true refinement and perfect 
delicacy tlfet in a^t, at jny rate, comes only from 
strength. He was unconscious of the silence. ^ 

‘^‘Basil, I am tired of standing,'* cried Dorian Gray, 
suddenly. " I must^ out and jyt in the garden. *The 
air is stifling here.” • , 

My dear fellow, I am s8*sorry. When I am paint¬ 
ing, I can’t think »f anything else. But you ne^)^r 
sat better. You were perfectly still. *,And, I have 
caught the effect I wanted—the half-parted lips, and 
the bright look in the eyes. I don’t know what Hariy 
Tias been saying to you, bfit he-has certainly made 
you have the most wonderful expression. I suppose 
he has been paying you compliments. You mustn’t 
believe a word that he says.” • 

” He has certainly no^ been pa5dng me^tompliments 
Perhaps that is the reason that I don’t believe any¬ 
thing he has told me.” 

" Yoif ki»ow you believe it all,” said Lord Henry, 
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» 

looking at him with his dreamy, , languorous ej^es. 
“ I will go out to the garden with you. It is horribly 
hGt in the studio. Basil, let us have something*, iced 
to drink, something with slrg^wberries in it.*,' 

“ Certainly, Harry. Just teuch the bell, and when 
Parker comes I will toll him what you want. I^ave 
got to worl_ up this background, so I will join *ybu 
later on.* Don’t keep Dorian tu> long. I havB never 
been in better fdhn for painting than I afnT to-day. 
This'is going to be my masterpiece. It is my masl^ir 
piece as it stands.” 

Lord Henry went out to the garden, and iound 
Dorian Gray burying his face in the,-great cooPlilac- 
blossoms, feverishly drinking in their perfumfe.al if 
it had been wine. He camf close him, and gut 
his hand upon his shoulder. ” You are quite right 
^to dp that,” he munnured. ‘‘ Nothing can cure the 
soul “but the senses^ just as nothing can cure the 
senses but the soul.” 

The lad started and drew back. He wa.s bare¬ 
headed, and the leaves hadj,tossedJus rebfiRous curls 
and tallied all their gilded threads, 'J'here was a 
look of tear in his eyes, such as people have when 
they are suddenly ^wakened. linely-chiseDed 

nostrils quivered, and some hidden nerve shooK the 
scarlet of his lips and left uiem trembling. 

" Yes,” continued Lord Heni^*, ” that is one 
the great seqrets of life—to cure the swul by means 
of the senses, and the senses by means of the soul. 
You are a wonderful creation. You know more than 
you think yoi knew, just as you know less than you* 
want to know.” 

Dorian Gray frowned and turned his head away. 
He could not help liking the tall, graceful young man 
who was standing by him. His romantic olive-coloured 
face and worn expression interested him. There 
was' something in his low, languid' voice that was 
absolutely fascinating. HJs cool, white.aflcftver-like 
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'hands, even^ had a /curious charm. They moved, 
al he spoke, like music, and seemed to have a language 
.of their, own. But he felt afraid of him. and ashamed 
of being afraid. Wh3r Imd it been left for a stranger 
to rev^' him to hiipself ? He had known Basil 
HaHward for months, but the friendship l^tween them 
had never altered him. .Suddenly thei^ had come 
some *0116 across hfe life ,who seemed to have dis¬ 
closed Mo him life's mystery. Aifd, yef, what was 
^there to be afraid of ? He was not a schoolboy or a 
girl. It was absurd to be frightened. ♦ 

** Let us go and sit in the shade/* said Lord Henry. 

'* Parker has brought out the drinks, and if you stay 
ariy longer in this glare you will be quite spoiled, and 
Ba^ never paint you again. You r^ly must 
nbt allow yourself to b^ome sunburnt. It yroxdd be 
unbecoming.** 

“ What can it matter ? ” cried Dorian Gray, laugh¬ 
ing, as he sat down on the sdht at the end of the 
garden. 

** It sirtgzid matter everything to you, Mr. Gray.** 

** Why ? ** • 

Because you have the most marvellods youth, 
and*youth is the one thing worth having.** • 

'* 1 don't feel thSf, Lord Heniy." 

No, you don't feel it»how. Some day, when you 
are old and wrin]^ed and ugly, when thought has 
seared your ^rehead with its lines, and passion branded 
your lips with its hideous fires, you v^U feel it, you 
will fed it terribly. Now, wherever you go, vou 
charm the world. Will U always be so ? ... You 
have a wonderfully beautiful face, Mr. Gray. Don't 
frown. You have. And Beauty is a form of Genius ■ 
—^is higher, indeed, than Genius, as it needs no ex- • 
planation. It is of the great facts of the world, like 
sunlight, or spring-tiftie, or the reflection in dark 
waters of that silver shell we call the moon. It can¬ 
not be quq^tioned. It has its divine right of sovereignty. 
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It makes princes of those whQ have it. h You smile ? 
Ah I when you have lost it you won’t smile . i . 
People say sometimes that Beauty is only sv-per*? 

. heiaJ. That may be so! But at least it is not so super- 
ficial as Thought is. To me . Beauty is the wonder 
of wonders. Jt is only shallow people who^^o not jhdge 
by appearances. The true mystery of the world is • 
the visible^ ’not the invisible. . . Yes, J^r.«Gray, 
the gods have been good to you. But whah Ae go^ 
give they quickly take away. You have only a few, 
years in which to live really, ^rfectly, and fully. Wh&i 
your youth goes, your beauty will go with it, and then • 
you will suddenly discover that there ^re no triumphs 
left for you, or have to content yourself with* thdse 
mean triumphs that the memory oj( your past will 
make more bitter than defeats. Every month as*it 
wanes brings you nearer to something dreadful. 
Time' is jealous of you, and wars against your lilies 
and your roses. You ‘will become sallow, and hoUow- 
cheeked, and dull-eyed. You will suffer horribly. 
... Ah ! realise your youth while you hav|rit. Don't 
squander the gold of your da^s, listening to the tedious, 
trying tt/ improve the hopeless failure, or giving aw^y 
your life to the ignorant, the comipon, and the vufgar. 
These are the sickly aims, the fals!? ideals, of our*age. 
Live! Live the wonderful life that is in you! Let 
nothing be lost upon you. Be always searching fow 
new sensations. Be afraid of nothing.^. . . A new 
Hedonism—thht is what our century wants. You 
might be its visible symbol. With your pereonality 
there is nothing yoq pould not do. Tlie world belongs • 
to you for a season. . . . The moment I met you I 
saw that you were quite unconscious of*what you 
really are, cf what you really might be. There was 
so much in you that charmed me that I felt I must 
tell you something about yoUrself. I thought how 
tragic it would be if you were wasted. For there is 
such a little time that your youth will la^t—such a 
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little time. The commpn hill-fiowers wither, but they 
blossom again. The laburnum will be as yellow next 
J\m« as. it is now. In a month there will be purple 
stare on the clematis, and yeaS* after year the green 
night of its leaves will jiold its piuple stars. But we 
nevA get back \)ur youth. The pulse pi joy that 
bfeffts in us at twenty, becomes sluggish^ Our limbs 
fail, our, senses rot! We degenerate into* hideous 
puppett, haunted by the memory hi the*passions of 
yvhich we were too much afraid, and the exquisite 
temptations that we had not the couraga* to yield to. 
Youth 1 Youth I There is absolutely nothing in the 
world but youth ! • 

Dorian Gray listened, open-eyed and wondering. 
The spray of Ul^ fell from his hand upon the gravel. 
A*funy bee came and bbzzed round it for a moment. 
Then it began to scramble ail over the oval stellated 
globe of the tiny blossoms. *He watched it with' that 
strange interest in trivial things that we try to develop 
when things of high import make us afraid, or when 
we arc srfired by some new emotion for which we 
cannot find expr&sion, 6r when some thought that 
teitifies us lays sudden siege to the brain and calls on 
us tb yield. After^a time the bee flew away.* He 
saw^t creeping inf<j the stained trumpet of a Tyrian 
convolvulus. The flower seemed to quiVer, and then 
aiwaycd gently to qjid fro. 

Suddenly Jhe painter appeared at fhe door of the 
studio, and made staccato signs for thSm to come in. 
They turned to each other, and smiled. , 

“ I am waiting," he cried. .“,Do come m. The 
light is quite perfect, and you can bring your drinks." 

They rose up, and sauntered down the walk to¬ 
gether. Two green-and-white butterflies fluttered > 
past them, and in the pear-tree at the comer of the 
garden a thrush began to sing. 

" You are glad you have met me, Mr. Gray," said 
Lord Hen{y, looking at him. 
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** Yes, 1 am glad now. 1 wonder shal^ 1 always be 
glad?”’ 

Always! That is a dreadful word, it makes me 
shudder when I hear it. Women are so fond of using 
it. They spoil every romance by trying to make it 
last for ever. It is a meaningless wotd, too. The'^only 
difference between a caprice and a life-long passioii'is 
that the taprice lasts a little longer.” ' 

As they Wterell the studio, Dorian Gray<^ut his 
hand upon Lord Henry’s arm. ” In that^case, let our 
friendship be a caprice,” he murmured, flushing at his 
own bol^ess, then stepped up on the platform and 
resumed his pose. ^ 

Lord Henry flung himself into a large wick* arm¬ 
chair, and watched him. The sweeps and dash of the 
brush on the canvas made the only sound that broke 
the stillness, except when, now and then, Hallward 
stepped back to look at his work from a distance. 
In the slanting beains that streamed through the 
open doorway the dust danced and was golden. The 
heavy scent of the roses seemed to brood 9 ^tT every¬ 
thing. 

After hbout a quarter of an hour Hallward stopped 
paintfng, looked for a long time ^t Dorian Gray^ and 
then for a long time at the pictu’^6, biting the end of 
one of his huge brushes, *la frowning. ” It is quite 
finished,” he cried at last, and stooping down ht- 
wrote his name in long vermilion letter.*! on the left- 
hand comer of the canvas. 

Lord Henry came over and examined the picture. 
It was certainly t. wonderful work of art, and a w<Mider-’ 
ful likeness as well. 

“ My dear fellow. I congratulate you most warmly,” 
he said. " It is the finest portrait of modem times. 
Mr. Gray, come over and look at yourself.” 

The 1 ^ started, as if awak*ied from some dream. 

” Is it really flnished ? ” he murmured, stepping 
down from the platform. 
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* “ Quite finished/'' s^d the p^ter. “ And you 
haVe sat splendidly to-day. I am awfully ob%ed 
to you/*. • 

That is entirely due to me/* broke in Lord Henry. 

** Isn't it, Mr. Gray ? " , - 

Ddrian made fto answer, but passed ^tlessly in 

* front of his picture, and burned toward^ it. When 
he saws it he drew tihck, and his cheeks filled for 
a momdnhwitb pleasure, A look ofrjoy cjftne into his 
^es, as if had recognised himself for the first 
tube. He stood there motionless and*-in wonder, 

- dimly conscious that Hallward was sinking to him, 
but not catchipg the meaning of his words. The. 
serfte Of his own beauty came on him like a revelation. 
He had never fgjt it before. Basil Hallward's com- 
plihients had se^ed to him to be merely the charm- 
mg exaggerations of friendship. He had listened to 
them, laughed at them, forgotten them. They* had 
, not influenced his nature. • Then had come Lord 
’ Henry Wotton with his strange panegyric on youth, 
‘his terribict wamirig of its brevity. That had stirred 
him at the time, mid no^', as he stood gazing at the 
shafdow of his own loveliness, the full realit5^ of the 
descilption flashed |cross him. Yes, there would be 
a da^ when his fa^^ would be* wrinkled and wizen, 
his eyes dim and colourk^, the grace* of his figure 
-hiroken and deformed. The scarlet would pass away 
from his lips^ and the gold steal from^his hair. The 
life that was to make his soul would fliar his body. 
He would become dreadful, hideous, and uncouth. , 

* As«-he thought of it, a sharp j>^ng of pain struck 
through him like a knife, and made each delicate 
fibre of his nature quiver. His eyes deepened into 
amethyst, and across them came a mist oi tears. He < 
felt as if a hand of ice had been laid upon his heart. 

" Don't you like if ? " cried Hallward at last, 
stung a little by the lad's silence, not understanding 
what it me^t. 
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“ Of course he likes it/' said Lord Henry. Who 
wouldn't like it ? It is one of the greatest tilings in 
modem art, I will give you anything you like to ask 
for it. I must have it.*^' 

" It is not my property, Hany/' 

“ Whose property is it ? *’ 

“ DorianX of course,'' answered the painter. 

He is a very lucky fellow.'' * 

“ How sad it fe! '^ murmured Dorian Gnty, with 
his eyes still fixed upon his own portrait. How 
sad it is I I* shall grow old, and horrible, and dreadful. 
But this picture will remain always young. It will 
.never be older than this particular day of June*. . . . 
If it were only the other way ! If it were I who ivas 
to be always young, and the picture^that was to ^ow 
old i For that—for that—I' would give everything ! 
Yes, there is nothing in the whole world I would not 
give t I would give my soul for that! ” 

Y'ou would hardly care for such an arrangement, 
BasU," cried Lord Henry, laughing. " It would be 
rather hard lines on your work.'* 

** I should object very' strongly, Harry," said 
Hallward. 

Dorian Gray turned and looke^ at him. “ I believe 
you would, Basil. You like yciur art better than 
your friends.' I am no more to you than a green 
bronze figure. Hardly as much, I dare say." 

The painter stared in amazement. It ,was so unlike 
Dorian to speak like that. What had happened ? 
Hfi seemed quite angry. His face was flushed and 
his cheeks bummg.. . 

'' Yes," he continued, " I am less to you than your 
ivory Hermes or your silver Faun. You will like them 
always. Hew long will you like me ? Till I have my 
first wrinkle, I suppose. I know, now, that when 
one loses one’s good looks, whatever they may be, 
one loses everything. Your picture has taught me that. 
Lord Henry Wot ton is perfectly right. Youth is 
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the only thiag worth having. When I find that I 
anf growing old, I shall kill myself." 

. Hajlward turned pale, and caught his hand. 

" Dorian ! Dorian ! " he cried, don't talk like that. 

I have jie\^er had such ,a' friend as you, and 1 shall 
nevep have such* another. You are not jealous of 
•material things, are you ?-r-you who ar^ finer than 
any of diem! ” • • 

1 am'.jealous of everything wHose bfeauty does 
not die. I am jealous of the portrait you have painted 
ot hie. Why should it keep what I must lose ? Every 
•moment that passes takes something from me, and 
gives i5omelhing,to it. Oh, if it were only the other* 
way! df the picture could change, and I could be 
always what I ap now! Why did you paint it ? 

It *will mock me some‘day—mock me horribly I *' 
The hot tears welled into liis eyes; he tore his hand 
away, and, flinging himself on the divan, he buried 
his face in the cushions, as though he was praying. 

* "'Ihis Is your doing. Harry," said the painter, 
bitterly. X 

Lord Henry shnf^ged hA shoulders “ It is the real 
Dorian Gray—that is all." • 

" It is not." 

” If it is not, whatjhave I to do with it ? " 

" You should have gont^away when Tasked you," 
hfi muttered. ^ 

" I stayed ^hen you asked me, ‘ was^Lord Henry’s 
answer. • 

" Harry, 1 can't quarrel witli my two best tnends 
at once, but between you tboth yyu have made me 
hate the finest piece of work I have ever done, and 
I will destroy it. What is it but canvas and colour ? 

I will not let it come across our three liv«s and mar i 
them." 

Dorian Gray lifted hiS-golden head from the pillow, 
and with pallid face and tear-stained eyes looked at 
him. as he^ walked over to the deal painting-table 
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that was set beneath the high curtained window. 
What' was he doing .there? His fingers were 
straying about among the litter of tin tpbe^ and 
dry brushes, seeking* for something. Yes, it was for 
the long palette-knife, with, its thin blade .of lithe 
. steel. He ^ad found it at last. He was going *co rip 
up the can^s. * . . . 

With^-a stifled sob the lad leaped from th« couch, 
and, rushihg ovec to Hallward, tore the knife out of 
his hand, and flung it to the end of the studio. " Don't, 
Basil, don’t*! ” he cried. “ It would be murder I ” ‘ 
“lam glad you.appreciate my work at last, Dorian,” 
said the p>ainter, coldly, when he had recovered from 
his surprise. " I never thought you would.” *■ * 

“ Appreciate it ? I am in love ^th it, Basil. It 
is part of myself. I feel that!” * 

' Well, as soon as you are dry, you shall be var¬ 
nished, and framed, and sent home. Then you can 
do what you like with yourself.” And he walked across 
the room and rang the bell for tea. “ You will have' 
tea, of course, Dorian ? And so will y^, Harry ? 
Or do you object to such sifiiple pl'easures ? ” 

“ I idore simple pleasures,* said Lord Henry. 

“ They are the last refuge of J:he complex. But I 
don’t like scenes, except on the«stage. What dbsurd 
fellows you are, both of 'you 1 I wonder who it was 
defined man as a rational animal. It was the moat • 
premature definition ever ^ven. Man i^ many things, 
out he is not rational. I am glad he is not. after 
ail: riiough 1 wish you chaps would not squabble 
over the picture. ,.You had much better let me have 
it, Basil. This silly boy doesn’t really want it, and 
I really do." 

“ If yotic let any one have it but me, Basil, 1 shall 
never forgive you! ” cried Dorian Gray; “ and I 
don’t allow people to call me ^ silly boy.” 

“ You know the picture is yours, Dorian. I gave 
it to you before it existed.” , 
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*“,And you know you. have been a little silly, Mr. 
Gray, and that you don’t- really object to being 
reminded, that you are extremely young." • 

'* 1 should have object^ veiy strongly this morn¬ 
ing, Lord H'enry." » 

All! this monfing ! You have lived since then." 

• There came a knock at 'the* door, and 4 the butler 
entered*with a laden *tea-tray and set it do^ upon 
a small ^afpanese table. There was •a ratfle of cups 
apd saucers and the hissing of a fluted Georgian um. 
Two globe-shaped china dishes were brought in by 
a page. Dorian Gray went over and poured out the 
tea. The two men ^untered languidly to the table, 
an^exdmined what was under the covers. 

"Let us go the theatre to-night." said Lord 
Henry. " There is sure *to be something on, some¬ 
where. I have promised to ^dine at White’s but it 
IS only with an old friend, so I can send him a Wire 
,to say that I am ill, or that I*am prevented from 
coming in consequence of a subsequent engagement. 
I think th 3 l would-be a tather nice excuse; it would 
have all the surprise of candour." 

"Tt is such a bore putting on one s dress-clothes,' 
muttered Hallward. And. when one has thenf on, 
they are so horrid." • 

‘^Yes," answered Loref•Henry, dreamily, "the 
costume of the nineteenth century is detestable. It 
is so sombre, sp depressing. * Sin is the oi^ly real colour- 
t element left in modem life." 

' " You really must not say thmgs like that before 

Dorian, Harry." • . , 

" Before which Dorian ? The one who is pouring 
out tea for us, or the one in the picture ? " 

“ Before either." • 

. " 1 should like to come to the theatre with you, 
Lord Henry," said the lad. 

" Then you shall come. and you will come too. 
Basil, won%you ? " 
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** I can’t realty.» I would» sooner nfct. I havp a 
lot of work to do.’* 

• ** Well, then, you and I will go alone, Mr. Gray^’* • 

“ I should like tliat*awfully.’ 

The painter bit his lip and walked over; cup in 
hand, to the picture. ” I shall s^ay with the real 
Dorian,” h^ said, sadlj^. • ^ • * « 

” Is ft the real Dorian ? ” cried the origuufl of the 
portrait, scrolling across to him. “ Am I’r^ly like 
that ? ” . , 

” Yes ; you are just like that.” 

” How wonderful, Basil! ” 

” At least you are like it in appearance. But it 
will never alter,” sighed Hallward. ” That some- 
tliing.” 

” What a fuss people make about fidelity 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Lord Heniy. ”,Why, even in love it is purely 
a question for physiology. It has nothing to do with 
our own will. Yoting men want to be faithful, and. 
are not; old men want to be faithless, and cannot: 
that is all one can say.” ^ ^ 9 ^ 

” Don't go to the theatre to-night, Dorian,” said 
HallwaAi. '* Stop and dine with me.” * 

“i can’t, Basil.” 

“Why?”^ 

“ Because 1 have profrfised Lord Henry Wotton 
to go with him.” * ' 

"He won'tf like you the better lor«keeping your 
promises, ife always breaks his own. 1 beg you 
not to go.” 

Dorian Gray lauf’hcd aifd shook his head. * 

” I entreat you.” 

The lad hesitated, and looked over at Lord Henry, 
who was watching them from the tea-table with an 
amused smile. • ^ ' 

” I must go, Basil,” he answered. 

" Very well,” said Hallward ; and he went over 
and laid down his cup on the tray. ” It is rather 
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la^e, and, as •you have, to dress, .you had better lose 
no time. Good-bye, Harry. Good-bye, Dorian. Come 
and aee me soon. Come to-morrow,'’^ • 

“ Certainly.*' * 

'* You won't forget ? *i 
“ Tlo, of course*not,'’ cried Dorian. 

• •“•And . . . Harry I" •* 

" Yes, Pasil ?’■ ‘ 

“ Reiftember what 1 asked you, Vhen we were in 
ijxe garden this morning." 

I have forgotten it." 

■* I trust you." 

" I*wish I could trust myself," said Lord Henry,* 
lad^hiflg. " Come, Mr. Gray, my hansom is out- 
si(Je, and I can^rop you at your own place. Good¬ 
bye, Basil. It has been a most interesting afternoon." 

As the door closed behind them, the painter flung 
himself down on a sofa, and a look of paiil came* into 
his face. • * 

^CHAP.TER III 
• 

4 T half-past twelve next day Loref Henry 
l\ Wotton strqjled from C^rzon Street ovSr to 
jL Athe Albany to call on his uncle, JLord Fermor, 
a genial if somewhat rdh|h-mannered old bachelor, 
trhom the outside world called selflsh because 
it derived n® particular benefit from*J?im, but who 
was considered generous by Society as he fed the people 
who amused him. His father had been our ambassador 
•at Madrid when Isabella Vas young, and Prim un¬ 
thought of, but had retired from the Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice in a capricious moment of annoyance at not 
being offered the Embassy at Paris, a p<»t to which ' 
he considered that he^ was fully entitled by reason 
of his birth, his indolence, the good English of his 
despatches, and his inordinate pa.<^sion for pleasure. 
The son. w'ho had been his father’s secretary, had 
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resigned along with his chief,* somewhat foolishly ^as 
was thought at the time, and on succeeding some 
ntonths later to the title, had set himself to the serious 
study of the great ariktocra^c art of doing absolutely 
nothing. He had two large tosm houses, but preferred 
■ to live in chambers, as it was less trouble, and'took 
most of his> meals at his elub. He paid some attcin-* 
tion to the man^ement of his collieries in the Alidland 
counties, excusii^ himself for this taint of Industry 
on the ground that the one advantage of having co^ 
was that it Enabled a gentleman to afford the decency 
of burning wood on his own hearth. In politics he 
• was a Tory, except when the Tories were in *08106, 
during which period he roundly abused them * for 
being a pack of Radicals. He was a^iero to his valet, 
who bullied him, and a terror to most of his relations, 
whom he bullied in turp. Only England could have 
produced him, and he ^ways said that the coimtry 
was going to the dbgs.« His principles were out of ^ 
date, but there was a good deal to be said for his ' 
prejudices. , , r 

when Lord Henry entered the room, he found his 
uncle sitting in a rough shooting coat, smoking a 
cher6ot, and grumbling over Times. **'NVell, 
Harry,” said the old gentleman^'” what brings you 
out so early ? I thought you dandies never got up 
till two, and were not visible till five.” ’ 

" Pure family affection, I assure you, Uncle George. 

I want to get something out of you.’^ 
v" Money, I suppose," said Lord Fermor, making 
a wty face. " WeM, sit down and tell me all about*' 
it. Young people, nowadays, imagine that money 
is everythmg." 

" Yes," murmured Lord Henry, settling his button¬ 
hole in bis coat; " and when they grow older they 
know it. But I don*t want irioney. It is only people 
who pay their bills who want that, Unde George, 
and I never pay mine. Credit is the capital qf a younger 
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ion, and one lives ci^nningly ,u|^ it. Besides, I 
always .deal with Dartmoors tradesmen, and con- 
they never bother me. What I want*is 
inionnation ; not useful Jnfomtation. of course; use¬ 
less information." ,■ 

" Well, I can tfeU you anything that is in an English 
Blile-book, Harry, although those feUo]^^ nowa^ys 
write ft \ot of nonsehse. When I was in the Diplo¬ 
matic, things were much better. Bht I hear they let 
^em in now by examination. What can you expect ? 
Examinations, sir, are pure humbug from beginning 
to end. If a man is a gentleman, he knows quite 
enough, and if, he is not a gentleman, whatever h^ 
kribw^is bad for him." 

" Mr. Dorian^ray does not belong to Blue-books, 
Uficle George," ^id Lofd Henry, languidly. 

" Mr. Dorian Gray ? Who is he ? " asked Lord 
Fermor, knitting his bushy white eyebrows. 

" That is what I have come t6 learn, Uncle George. 
Or rather, I know who he is. He is the last Lord 
Kelso’s glandson. His mother was a Devereux; 
Lady Margaret D^vereuxf I want you to tel! me about 
his mother. What was she like ? Whoirf did she 
marty ? You have known nearly everybody in your 
time*, so you mighf Jiave knowit her. I am very much 
interested in Mr. Gray at •present. I Have only just 
.ariet him." , 

" Kelso’s grandson 1 ” echoed the old gentleman. 
—" Kelso’s grandson I ... Of course!! ... I knew 
his mother intimately. I believe I was at her ch^- 
tening. She was an extraordjp^rily beautiful girl, 
Margaret Devereux; and made all the men frantic 
by running away with a penniless young fellow; a 
mere nobody, sir, a subaltern in a foot regiment, or , 
something of that kind. Certainly. I remember the 
whole thing as if it happened yesterday. The poor 
chap was killed in a duel at Spa, a few months ^ter 
the maii;^e. There was an ugly story about it. 
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They said Kelso got. some raspally advetiturer, some 
Belgian brute, to insult. his son-in-law in public; 
paid him, sir, to do it, paid him ; and that the follow, 
spitted his man as if he had been a pigeon. The 
thing was hushed up, but, Kelso ate his chcm 
alone at the club for some time ‘afterwards. He 
brought his)laughter back .with him, I was told, and 
she nevek* spoke to him again. ’ Oh yes; it •was a 
bad busine^. The girl died too ; died within year. 
So she left a son, did she ? I had forgotten that.^ 
WTiat sort of boy is he ? If he is like his mother he 
must be a good-looking chap.” 

” He is very good-looking,” assented Lord Henry. 

” I hope he will fall into proper hands,” coniiniled 
the old man. " He should have a po^.of money wait¬ 
ing for him if Kelso did the ^ight thing by him. His 
mother had money too. All the Selby property came 
to her, through her godfather. Her grandfather 
hated Kelso, thought him a mean dog. He was, too. 
Came to Madrid once when I was there. Egad, I was 
ashamed of him. The Queen used to ask J^:ne about 
the English noble who was' always quarrelling with 
the cabilien about their fares. They made quite 
a story of it. I didn't dare to shqw my face at (iurt 
for a month. I hope be treated .Kis grandson better 
than he did the jarvies.” * '• 

” I don't know,” answered Lor 4 ,Henry. " 1 fancy* 
that the boy will be well off. He is not age yet. 
He has Selby] I know. He told, me so. And . . . 
his mother was very beautiful ? ” 

” Margaret Dever^ux was one ol the loveliest ‘ 
creatures I ever saw, Harry. What on earth induced 
her to behave as she did, I never could understand. 
She could have married anybody she chose. Car- 
lington was mad after her. She was romantic, though. 
All the women of that family* were. The men were 
a poor lot, but, egad 1 the women were wonderful. 
Carlington went on his knees to her. T^ld me so 
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hpiseJi. She laughed at him. .and there wasn't a 
girl in London at the time who wasn't after him. 
And by, the way, Harry, taking about silly marriages, 
what is this humbug yom father tells me about Dart¬ 
moor wanting to marry an American ? Ain't English 
girli? good enough for him ? *’ 

' It is rather fashionable to marry Americans just 
now. Wnple Georee."* • 

“ I'lf back English women against‘the world. 
,Harry," said Lord Fermor, striking the table with 
his fist. • 

“ The betting is on the Americans." 

" They don't last. I am told.” muttered his uncle. . 

• * A long engagement exhausts them, but they are 
capital at a steeplechase. They take things flying, 

I don't think DartmoorTias a chance.” 

” Who are her people ? ” grumbled the old gentle¬ 
man ” Has she got any ? 

Lord Henry shook his he^id.* ” American girls are 
as clever at concealing their parents as English women 
are at coiicealing their past,” he said, rising to go. 

” They are porJc-packdVs. I suppose ? ” 

I hope so, Uncle George, for Dartmebr's sake. 

I am told that pyrk-packing is the most lucrative 
profession in AmerKa. after politics.’' 

” Is she pretty ? *' • • • 

" ” She behaves il she was beautiful. Most Ameri¬ 
can women ^o. It is the secret of their charm." 

■* Why can't thpse American womeTi stay in their 
own country ? They are always telling us that it is 
the Paradise for women. ”• 

" It is. That IS the reason why, like Eve, they 
are so excessively anxious to get out of it," said 
Lord Henry. " Good-bye, Uncle George. I shall be. 
late for lunch, if I stop any longer. Thanks for giving 
me the information I'wanted. I always like to know 
everything about my new friends, and nothing about 
my old o»es." 
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" Where are you lunching, H^ury ? " *> 

“ At Aunt Agatha's. I have asked myself and 
Mi;^ Gray. He is her latest proUgL'\ *. 

Humph 1 tell youi Aunt Agatha, Harry, not' to 
bother me any more with her ^charity appeals.. I am 
sick of them. Why, the good woman thinks that I 
have nothing to do but ^o write cheques for her silly 
fads.^' - 

" All right, Uncte George, Til tell her, but it won’t 
have any effect. Philanthropic people lose all sense, 
of humanity.' It is their distinguishing characteristic. ’ 

The old gentleman growled approvingly, and rang 
the bell for his servant. Lord Henry, passed up the 
low arcade into Burlington Street, and turned his 
st^ in the direction of Berkeley Squ^e. 

So that was the story of Dbrian Gray's parentage. 
Crudely as it had been told to him, it had yet stirred 
him by its suggestion of a str^e, almost modem 
romance. A beautifu^ woman rislong everything for 
a mad passion. A few wild weeks of happiness cut 
short by a, hideous, treacherous crime. Months of 
voiceless agony, and then a child bora in pain. The 
mother snatch^ away by death, the boy left to 
solitude and the tyranny of an old and loveless zhan. 
Yes : it was an interestmg backgrp'und. It posed* the 
lad, made him more perfect r.s it were. Behind every 
exquisite thing that existed, there was something* 
tra^c. Worlds had to be in travail, that,the meanest 
flower might blow. . . . And how, charming he had 
been at dinner the night before, as, with startled eyes 
and lips parted in frightened pleasure, he had sat ' 
opposite to him at the club, the red candle^ades 
staining to a richer rose the wakening wonder of 
his face. Talking to him was like playing upon an 
exquisite violin. He answered to every touch and 
thnll of the bow. . . . There was sometning terribly 
enthralling in the exercise of influence. No other 
activity was like it. To project one’s soul jmto some 
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gimous fonft, and let.it tarry there for a moment; 
to’ hear one's own intelkctaal views echoed back to 
one with all the added music of passion and youth ; 
to convey one's temperafnent t&to another as though 
it were, a subtle flmd or a strange perfume; there 
was% real jo}' id that—perhaps the most satisfying 
* joy*left to us in an age so-lirriited and vjlgar as%ur 
own, aft ^e grossly carnal in its pleasures, and grossly 
commoA ki its aims. ... He was a* marvellous type, 
(00, this lad, whom by so curious a chance he had 
mk in Basil's studio; or could be fashtoned into a 
■ marvellous type, at any rate. Grace was his, and 
the White purity of boyhood, and beauty such as old* 
Grfiek •marbles kept for us. There was nothing that 
one could not with^him. He could be made a 
Titan or a toy. what a *pity it was that such beauty 
was destined; to fade! • • * And Basil ? From a 
psychological point of view, now interesting he Was! 
The new manner in art, the fresh mode of looking at 
life, suggested so strangely by the merely visible 
presence one who was^ unconscious of it all; the 
silent spirit that <lwelt in dim woodland, and walked 
imsteen in open field, suddenly showing * herself, 
Drya^-like and not .afraid, bec^ause in his soul’who 
sougfit for her there*fead been wakened that wonderful 
vision to which alone are WADnderful things revealed; 
the mere shapes a^d patterns of things becoming, 
as it were, reamed, and gaining a kind»pf symbolic^ 
value, as though they were themselves patterns of 
some other and more perfect form whose shadow 
•they made real how strange it al( was! He remem-^ 
bei^ something like it in history. Was it not Plato, 
that artist in thought, who had first analysed it ? 
Was it not Buonarotti who had carved* it in the 
coloured marbles of a sonnet-sequence ? But in our 
own century it was strange. . . . Yes; he would 
try to be to Dorian Gray what, without knowing it, 
the lad wgs to the painter who had fashioned the 
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wonderful portrait.' He would seek *to dominate 
him—had already, indeed, half done so: He would 
ntake that wonderful spirit his own. There was a?me»* 
thing fascinating in th'is son of Love and Death. 

Suddenly he stopped, and glanced up at the houses. 
He found fhat he had passed his*auirt's some' dis¬ 
tance, and/smiling to'himselt,^ turned back. When 
he entered the s<jmewhat sombre hall the hutler told 
him that they had gone in to lunch. He gavfe one of 
the footmen his hat and stick, and passed into thf 
dining-roonl. 

“ Late as usual, Harry,” cried his aunt, shaking 
’ her head at him. « * 

He invented a tacile excuse, and having'* taken 
the vacant seat next to hgr, lookfd round to gee 
who was there. Dorian bowed to him shyly from the 
end of the table, a flush of pleasure stealing into his 
cheek. Opposite was the Duchess of Harley; a 
lady of admirable good-nature and good temper, 
much liked by every one who knew her, and of tliose 
ample architectural proportions tljat in vfcmen who 
are no^. Duchesses are described by contemporary 
historians as stoutness. Next to her sat, on her ri§ht, 
Sir Thomas Burden, a Radical member of Parli^ent, 
who followed bis leader in public life, and in ^vate 
life followed the best co6Ks, dining with the Tories, 
and thinking with the Liberals, in accordance with«a 
wise and wejl-known rule. The post on her left was 
occupied by Mr. Erskine of Treadley, an old gentle¬ 
man of considerable charm and culture, who had 
fallen, however, i^^to bad habits of silence, having,* 
as he explained once to Lady Agatha, said every¬ 
thing that he had to say before he was thirty. His 
own neighbour was Mrs. Vandeleur, one of his aunt's 
oldest friends, a perfect saint amongst women, but so 
dreadfully dowdy that she reminded one of a badly 
bound hymn-book. Fortunately for him she had on 
the other side Lord Faudel, a most intelligent middle- 
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^ed medioority, as bald as a Ministerial statement 
in the House of Commons,, with whom she was con- 
yersing.in that intMisely earnest manner which *13 
the' one unpardonable {frror, .%s he remarked once 
himself, th*at all really good people fall into, and fsom 
whidi none of thfem ever quite escape. - 
•‘‘We are talking about 'poor Darlfcoor, Lord 
Henryt', cried the Duchess, nodding plea^tly to 
him actoss the table. “ Do you tlAnk he* will really 
piar^ this fascinating young person ? ” 

I believe she has made up her mind to propose 
to him. Duchess.*' 

“How dreadful I” exclaimed Lady Agatha.• 
“ ReaHy, some one should interfere.*’ 

“ I am told, o^ excellent authority, that her father 
kdbps an American dry-goods store," said Sir Thomas 
Burden, looking supercilious,^ 

“ My uncle has already suggested pork-packing, 
Sir Thomas." . ^ 


“ Dry-goods! What are American dry-goods ? " 
asked the duchess, raising her large hands in wonder, 
and accentuating me verb. 

** American novels," answered Lord Henryk helping 
himsfelf to some quaij. ^ * 

Th*e Duchess lool&!a puzzled. 

“ Don’t mind him, my* dear,” whfspered Lady 
Agatha. “ He nevqf means anything that he says." 

“ When Aiperica was discovered," s^d the liadical 
member, and he began to give some wearisome facts. 
Like all people who try to exhaust a subject, he 
•exhausted his listeners. The Duphess sighed, and 
exercised her privilege of interruption. “ I wish to 
goodness it never had been discovered at all! " she 
exclaimed. " Really, our girls have no chance nowadays. 
It is most unfair." 


“ Perhaps, after all, ’America never has been dis¬ 
covered,” said Mr. Erskine, " 1 myself would say that 
it had merqjy been detected." 
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Oh! but I have seen specimens of*' the mhabi- 
tants,” answered the Duchess, vaguely. “ I must 
cofifess that most of them are extremely. pretty^ 
And they dress well, too. '^ey get all their diresses 
in Paris. I wish I could afford^o do the same/' 

" They say that when good Amerifcans die they go 
to Paris," Chuckled Sir Thomas, who had a large 
wardrobe of Humour's cast-off clotiie?. ^ 

" Really f And* where do bad Americans go to 
when they die ? " inquired the Duchess. 

** They go'to America," murmured Lord Henry. ' 

Sir Thomas frowned. " I am afraid that your 
'nephew is prejudiced against that great country," 
he said to Lady Agatha. " I have travelled all over 
it, in cars provided by the directo^. who, in such 
matters, are extremely civil. * I assure you that it* is 
an education to visit it."^ 

" But must we really see Chicago in order to be 
educated ? " asked ‘ Mn, Erskine, plaintively. ." I 
don't feel up to the journey." 

Sir Thomas waved his hand. " Mr. Erskine of 
Treadley has the world on fas shelves. We practical 
men like to see .things, not to read about them. The 
Americans are an ^extremely, interesting pdople. 
They are ab^lutely reasonable. think that is'their 
distmguishing characterislife. Yes, Mr. Erskine, an 
absolutely reasonable people. I a^ure you there is no 
nonsense aboy,t the Americans." „ 

“ How dreadful I " cried Lord Henry. " I can stand 
brute force, but brute reason is quite unbearable. 
There is something imf air'about its use. It is hitting 
below the intellect. 

" I do not understand you," said Sir Thomas, 
growing rattier red, 

" I do. Lord Henry," murmured Mr. Erskine. with 
a smile. 

" Paradoxes are all very well in their way. . , 
rejoined the Baronet. 
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‘/‘Was tbht a paradox?" asked Mr. Erskine. 

did not think so. Perhaps it was. Well, the way 
joi paradoxes is the way of truth. To test Realtty 
we must see it on the tight-roi)e. When the Verities 
become acrobats we can judge them." 

"Dear me I” ’said Lady Agatha, "how you men 
atgue t 1 am sure I never cSin maJce ofit what you 
are talking about. ‘Oh! Harry, 1 am guile vexed 
with yftur Why do you try to per^bade our nice Mr. 
J)orian Gray to give up tlie East End ? I assure you 
he would be quite invaluable. They wduld love his 
pla5dng." 

" F want him to pJay to me,” cried Lord Henry,* 
snhling, and he looked down the table and caught a 
bright answerin^lance. 

*"But they are so unbappy in Whitechapel," con¬ 
tinued Lady Agatha. ^ 

" I can sympathise with everything, except 
suffering," said Lord Henry,* shrugging his shoulders. 
" I cannot syinpathise with that It is too ugly, too 
horrible, 5bo distressing. ^ There is something terribly 
morbid in the modem sympathy with pjun. One 
shfluld sympathise with the colour, the beauty, the 
joy of life. Die less^d about life's sores the befter." 

" Still, the East find is a very import^f problem," 
remarked Sir Thomas, wit!h*a grave shake of the head. 

- " Quite so," answered the young lord. " It is the 
problem of slavery, and we try to solvftjt by amusing 
the slaves." 

The politician looked at him keenly. " What 
^change do you propose, thdJi ? ’* ke.,asked. 

Lord Henry laughed. " I don't desire to change 
anything in England except the weather," he an¬ 
swered. " I am quite content with philosophic con¬ 
templation. But, as the nineteenth century has gone 
bankrupt through an over-expenditure of ^mpathy, 

I would suggest that we should appeal to Science to 
put us straight. The advantage of the emotions is 
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that they lead us astray, and the advantage of Science’ 
is that it is not emotional.”- 
. ^ But we have such grave responsibilities/' ven-. 
tured Mrs. Vandeleur, timidly. 

Terribly grave,” echoed I^y Agatha. 

Lord Henry looked over at Mr. ^Erskine. "•Hu¬ 
manity takw itself too* seriously. It is the world's 
original sin.^ If the caveman had known how jtodaugh. 
History would ha^e been different.” < * 

” You are really very comforting/' warbled the^ 
Duchess. “T have always felt rather guilty when 
I came to see your dear aunt, for I take no interest 
•at all in the East End. For the future I sh^l be 
able to look her in the face without a blush.” * 

” A blush is very becoming, Duchess,” remarked 
Lord Henry. * * 

” Only when one is yopng,” she answered. ” When 
an old woman like myself blushes, it is a very bad 
sign. Ah ! Lord Henry, J wish you would tell me how 
to become young again.” 

He thought for a momeijt. “ Can youlRfemcmber 
any grcjit error that you commifted in your early 
days, Ducliess ? ” he asked, looking at her across the 
table! 

" A great ipany, I fear,” she cried. 

" Then commit them o^et again,” he said, gravely. 

” To get back one’s youth, one has merely to repeat 
one's follies.”,* • 

“ A delightful theory 1 ” she exclaimed. “ 1 must 
put it into practice.” 

“ A dangerous thwry I came from Sir Thomas's* 
tight lips. Lady Agatha shook her head, but could 
not help being amused. Mr. Erskine listened. 

” Yes,” he continued, ” that is one of the great 
secrets of life. Nowadays most people die of a sort 
of creeping common sense, and discover when it is ^ 
too late that the only things one never regrets are one’s 
mistakes.” 
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A laugh fan round ihe table. . 

He played with the idea, and grew wilful; tossed 
. it ,intQ, the air and transformed it; let it escape ^nd 
recaptured it; made ^t iridescent with fancy, and 
winged it -with para(k)x. The praise of folly, as he 
weftt on, soared into a philosophy, and Philosophy 
herself became young, and ‘catching tlfe mad music 
of Ptej^ure, wearing, one might fancy, her wine- 
stained robe and wreath of ivy, Sanced like a Bac- 
^ chante over the hills of life, and mocked the slow 
Silenus for being sober. Facts fled bSfore her like 
frightened forest things. Her white feet trod the 
hugf; press at .which wise Omar sits, till the seething 
gtape-juice rose round her bare limbs in waves of 
purple bubble^ or crawled in red foam over the. 
vat’s black, dripping, “sloping sides. It was an ex¬ 
traordinary improvisation.^ He felt that the eyes 
of Dorian Gray were fixed on him, and the conscious¬ 
ness that amongst his audience there was one whose 
temperament he wished to fascinate, seemed to give 
his wit IfeennesS|^ and tp lend colour to his imagina¬ 
tion. He was brilliant, fantastic, irresponsible. He 
charmed his listeners out of themselves, and they 
foUbwed his pipe laughing. IJorian Gray nev^ took 
his gaze off him, but sat like one under^ a spell, smiles 
chasing each other over lips, and wonder growing 
-grave in his darkening eyes. 

At last, Iveried in the costume of .tjie age. Reality 
entered the room in the shape of a servant to tell 
the Duchess that her carriage was waiting. She 
wrung her hands in mock despair." How annoying 1 ” 
she cried. ‘‘ I must go, I have to call for my husband 
at the club, to lake him to some absurd meeting 
at Willis's Rooms, where he is going to be in the *■ 
chair. If I am late, he is sure to be furious, and I 
couldn’t have a scene* in this bonnet. It is far too 
fragile. A harsh word would ruin it. No, I must go, 
dear Agatha. Good-bye, Lord Henry, you are quite 
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delightful, and dreadfully demoralising. £ am sure I 
don't know what to say about your views. You must 
come and dine with us some night Tuesday ? Are 
you disengaged Tuesday? *' , 

" For you I would throw over anybody. Duchess,” 
said Lord Henry, with a bow. '■ > " 

” Ah ! tha? IS ve^ nice, and very wrong ol yotr,” 
she cried"; ‘'so mind you come; ’ and she <6wept 
out of the room, followed by Lady Agatharalid the 
other ladies. 

When Lord* Henry had sat down agam, Mr. Erskme 
moved round, and taking a chair close to him, placed 
bis hand upon his arm. < 

” You talk books away,” he said ‘ why doit’t 
you write one ? ” ^ 

” I am too fond ol reading'books to care to write 
them, Mr. Erskine* I should like to write a novel 
certainly; a novel that would be as lovely as a 
Persian carpet, and as unreal. But there is no literary 
public in England for anything except newspapers, 
primers, and encyclopaedias. Of all people intthe world 
the English have the least'sense Of the beauty of 
literature!” 

” I fear you are nght,” answered Mr. Erskine. 
“I myself used to have literary.’ambitions, but I 
gave them up long ago. A_id now. my dear young 
friend, if you will allow me to call you so, may L 
ask if you realty meant ail that you said to us at 
lunch ? ” 

I quite forget what 1 said,” smiled Lord Henry. 
" Was it all very bad? ” 

" Very bad, indeed. In tact, 1 consider you ex¬ 
tremely dangerous, and if anything happens to our 
good Duchess we shall all look on you as being primarily 
responsible. But 1 should like to talk to you about 
life. The generation into which I was bom was 
tedious. Some day, when you are tired of London, 
come down to Treadley, and expound to. me your 
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p^ilo^phy &f pleasure over some admirable Burgundy 
1 am fortunate enough to possess/* 

. >I shall be charmed. A v,isit to Treadley wol^ld 
be a gre^t privilege. It has a perfect host, and a 
perfect library.*' «• 

“*You win complete it," answered tly old gentle- 
rhift, with a courtegus bdw.' " And now I jnust bid 
good-We to your excellent aunt. ,, I aiu. due at the 
Athensum. it is the hour when we sleep there." 

4 ^ " All of you, Mr. Erskine ? " 

" Forty of us, in forty arm-chairs. We are prac¬ 
tising for an English Academy of Letters." 

Lord Henry* laughed, and rose. " I am going td 
thh Park," he cried. 

^As he was passing gut ol the door Dorian 
touched him on the arm. " Let me come with 
he murmured. a 

" But I thought you had promised Basil Hall- 
ward to go and see him," answered Lord Henry. 

" I would sooner come with you; yes, I feel I 
must corn! with you. Do .let me. And you will promise 
to talk to me all the time ? No one talks so, wonder¬ 
fully as you do." , 

" ^h ! I have Jtalked quita enough for to-day," 
said Lord Henry, ^aniling^ " All I want now is to 
look at life. You may come and look at it with me, 
if you care to." ♦’ 


CHAPTER IV 

» 

O NE altemoon, a month later, Dorian Gray was 
reclining in a luxurious arm-chair, in ‘the 
little library of Lord Henry’s house in Mayfair. 
It was, in its way, ^ veiy charming room, with 
its high-panelled wainscoting of olive-stained oak, 
its cream-coloured frieze and ceiling of raised plaster- 
work, and^its brick-dust felt carpet strewn with silk 
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long-fringed Persian rugs. On a tiny satihwood table 
stood a statuette by Clodion, and beside it lay a copy 
oi*' Les Cent Notivellfis, bound for Margaret , of 
Valois by Clovis Eve, and powdered with the gilt 
daisies that Queen had selected for her device.- Some 
large blue cl ina jars and parrot-tulips were arranged 
on the m^ntc^-shelf, and through U.ie small leaded panels 
of the window streamed the apricot-coloured*' light 
of a summer day in London. 

Lord Henry had not yet come in. He was always 
late on principle, his principle being that punctuality 
is the thief of time. So the lad was looking rather 
■sulky, as with listless fingers he turned ovef the 
pages of an elaborately-illustrated edition of Manon 
Lescatd that he had found in one <4 the bookcases. 
The formal monotonous ticking of the Louis Quartorze 
clock annoyed him. Once or twice he thought of 
going away. 

At last he heard a step outside, and the door opened. 
“ How late you are, Harry ! *' he murmured. 

“ I am afraid it is not Ha^ry, Mr, Gray,'^answered 
a shrill voice. 

He glanced quickly round, and rose to his tebt. 
" I beg your pardon. I thought——” 

” You thought it was my husband. It is only 
his wife. You must let me introduce myself. I know 
you quite well by your photogr^tphs. I think my 
husband has got seventeen of them.'' 

" Not seventeen. Lady Henry ? " 

Well, eighteen, then. And I saw you with him 
the other night at f'le Opera." She laughed nervously 
as she spoke, and watched him with her vague forget- 
me-not eyes. She was a curious woman, whose dresses 
always lookfed as if they had been designed in a rage 
and put Oil in a tempest. She was usually in love 
with somebody, and, as her passion was never returned, 
she had kept all her illusions. She tried to look pic¬ 
turesque. but only succeeded in being untidy. Her 
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name was V'ictoria, and she had a perfect mania for 
going to church. 

• *‘.*That was at * Lohengrin/ lady Henry, I think ? " 
** Yes ; at was at dear/ Lohengrin/ I like Wagner's 
mu^ic -better than anybody’s. It is so loud that one 
can talk the' whole time without other pjpple hearing 
wHat one says. That is a great advantage-; don’t you 
think Mr, Gray ? " , 

The sime nervous staccato laugh broke from iier 
dbin lips, and her fingers began to play, with a long 
tortoise-shell paper-knife. 

Dorian smiled, and shook his head: ‘I am afraid 
I ^don't think so. Lady Henry. I never talk during 
music, at least, during good music. If one hears bad 
njusic, it is one’e^duty to drown it in conversation." 

“ Ah I that is one ot Harry's views, isn't it, Mr. 
Gray ? I always hear Hanoi's views from his friends. 
It is the only way 1 get to knQW of them. But you 
must not think I don't like' good music. I adore it, 
but I am afraid of it. It makes me too romantic. 
I have siinply worshipped pianists—two at a time, 
sometimes, Harry tells me, I don't kmow. what it 
is about them. Perhaps it is that they are foreigners. 
They all are, ain't'they? Even those tliat are bom 
in England becomfe foreigners after s time, don't 
they ? It is so clever of them, and such a compliment 
to art. Makes it*^’ quite cosmopolitan, doesn't it ? 
You have never been to any of my ^parties, have 
you, Mr. Gray ? You must come. I can’t afford 
orchids, but I spare no expense in foreigners. They 
‘ make one’s rooms look so picturesque. But here is 
Harry!—Harry, I came in to look for you, to ask 
you something—I forget what it was—amd I found' 
Mr. Gray here. We have had such a pleasant chat 
about music. W’e have quite the same ideas. No; 

I think our ideas are quite different. But he has 
been most pleasant. I am so glad I've seen him." 

I am 'oharmed, my love, quite charmed," said 
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Lord Henry, elevating his -dark creScent-shapqi 
eyebrows and looking at them both with an amus^ 
smile. " So sorry I ai® late, Dorian. I went -to took* 
after a piece of old brocade.«i Wardour Street, and 
had to bargain for hours for it. •Nowadays people Imow 
'the price of ^erything, and the value of riothmg.'^ 

" I am arfaid I must b^ going.” exclaimed LsTdy 
Henry, breaking ^ awkward silence with h^ silly 
sudden laugh. ” I have promised to drive %vnh the 
Duchess. Qpod-bye, Mr. Gray. Good-bye, Harry.* 
You are dining out, I suppo^ ? So am I. Perhaps I 
shall see you at Lady Thombury*s.^* 

“ I dare say, my dear,” said Lord Henry, shifttmg 
the door behind her, as, looking like a bird of pa*radise 
that had been out all night .in the vain, she flitted 
out of the room, leaving a faint odour of frangipanni. 
Then he lit a cigarette, aad flung himself down on the 
sofa. • 

” Never mairy a wom'hn with straw-coloured hair, 
Dorian,” he said, after a few puffs. 

“Why, Harry?” • 

“ Because they are so sentimental.” 

'* Bvit I like sentimental people.” , 

“ Never marry at • all, Doriam* Men marry, be- 
, cause they are tired; jvomen,* because they are 
curious; both are disappointed.” 

“ I don*t think I am likely to marry, Henry. I 
am too mucl»*in love. That is one of* your aphor¬ 
isms. I am putting it into practice, as I do every¬ 
thing that you say.” ^ 

” Who are you in •love with ? ” askpd Lord Henry,* 
after a pause. 

“ With an actress,” said Dorian Gray, blushing. 
Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. ” That is a 
rather commonplace , 

“ You would not say so if you saw her, Harry.” 

” Who is she ? ” 

" Her name is Sibyl Vane.” 
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“ Never he^d of her.” 

“ No one has. People will some day, however. 
She a genius." ‘ - 

" My dear boy, no woman is a genius. Women 
are a decorative sex. They never have anything to 
^say, but they say it charmingly. Wome^i represent t 
the triumph of matter over mind, just as men re- ' 
present the triumph of mind over m<^rals.”> 

" Harry, how can you ? *’ 

• " My dear Dorian, it is quite true. I aip analysing 
women at the present, so I ought to know. The 
subject is not so abstruse as 1 thought it was. 1 find 
that, ultimately,’ there are only two kinds of women, 
the plain and the coloured. The plain women are 
very useful. If you want to gain a reputation for ■ 
respectability, you have merely to take them down 
to supper. The other woir.en are very charming. 
They commit one mistake, however. They paint in 
■ order to try and look youfig. Our grandmothers 
painted in order to try and talk brilliantly. Rot^e 
and e^rit hsed to -go together. That is all over now. 
As long as a woman can look ten years younger) 
than her own daughter, she is perfectly satisfied.^ As . 
for conversation, there are only five women in London 
worth talking to, anil two^ of these can't >be admitted 
into decent society. However, tell me about your 
genius. How long hitve you known her ? ” 

" Ah 1 Hany, your views terrify 
" Never mind that. How long have you known 
her ? " 

" About three.weeks." 

** And where did you come across her ? " 

" I will tell you, Harry; but you mustn't be un- 
S3unpathetic arout it. After all, it never would have 
hap^ned if I had not met you. You filled me with 
a wild desire to know everything about life. For 
days after 1 met you, something seemed to throb in 
my veins. i\s I lounged in the Park, or strolled down 
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Piccadilly, I used to look at* every one who passed 
n^e, and wonder, with a mad curiosity, what sort of 
lives they led. Some«of theih fascinated me.* Others 
filled me with terror. Ther* was an exquisite poison 
in the air. I had a passion for sensations. . . JkVell, 

one evening about seyen o'clock, I detdrmined to go ^ 
out in jseafch of some adventure. I felt that*this* 
grey, monstrous J-ondon of ours, with its m;^fiads. of 
people, its sordid sinners, and its splendid sins, as 
you once j^rased it, must have something in st9r« 
for me. 1 fancied a thousand things. The mere 
danger gave me a sense of delight. 1 remembered’ 
what you had said to me on that wonderful evening 
when we first dined together, about the seardi for 
beauty being the real secret ot li/ 9 . I don't ki^iw 
what I expected, but I went out and wandered east¬ 
ward, soon losing my way in a labyrinth of grimy 
streets and black, , grassless squares. About half¬ 
past eight 1 passed by an absurd little theatre, with . 

f reat flaring gas-jets and gaudy play-bills. A hideous 
ew, in the most amazing waistcoat I evtf beheld in 
my life* was standing at the entrance, smoking a 
vile,cigar. He had greasy ringlets, and an enof^nous 
diamond blazed in the centre of SuSoUed shirt. '*Have 
a box, my Lord ? ’ he $^d, when he saw me, and 
he took ofl his hat with an air of gorgeous servility. 
There w^ something about him.^Harry, that amused 
me. He was*-h a monster. You wilt laugh at me, 

I know, but I really went in and paid a whole guinea 
for the stage-box. To the oresent day 1 can’t make out 
why I did so; and yet if I hadn't—^my dear Harryv 
if I hadn’t, I should have missed the greatest rona^» 
of my life. I see you are laughing. It is horrif-m 
you! ” 

" 1 am not laughmg, Dorian; at least 1 am not 
laughing at you. But you should not say the greatest 
romance ot your life. You ^ould say the first romance 
of your life. You will always be loved, uid you will 
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alya^ be in*love with'love. A grande passion is the 
privilege of people who have nothing to do. That js 
the one use of the idle classes oi a country. Don't be 
afrsud. There are exquisite things in store for you. 
This is merely the beginning.” 

” l 3 o you think my nature so shaUojjy ? ” cried 
'Dorian Gray, angrily.. * ' * . 

" No^ I think your nature so deepi" • 

** How do you mean ? ” 

• " My dear boy, the people who love oijily once in i 
their fives are really the shallow people. \^at they 1 
■call their loyalty, and their fidelity,' I call either the 
leth^gy of custom or their lack of imagination. 
Faithfmness is to the emotional life what consis- ’ 
teqpy is to the litir of thew intellect—simply a confes¬ 
sion of failures. Faithfulness! I must analyse it some 
day. The passion for property is in it. There are 
many things that we would throw away if we were 
*not afraid that others might’pick them up. But I 
don't want to interrupt you. Go on with your story.” 

'* Well, 1 * foimd *myself* seated in a horrid little 
private box, with a vulgar drop-scene staring* me in 
the fafe. I looked out from behind the curtain, a^d 
surveyed the house. .It was a tawdry affair, all Cupids 
' and cornucopias, like ^ thir^^ate wedding cake. The 
gallery and pit were fairly luU, but the two rows of 
dingy stalls were quite empty, and there wa§. hardly 
a person in whsrt I suppose they called thfi»dress^rcle. 
Women went about with oranges and ginger-beer, 
and there was a terrible consumption of nuts going 
on. 

” It must have been just like the palmy days of 
the British Drama.” ^ 

“ Just like, I should fancy, and very depressing. 

I began to wonder what jon earth I should do. when 
I caught sight of the play-bill. What 4 o you think 
the play was, Harry ? " 

” I rt^ould^ think ' The Idiot Boy, or Dumb but 
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Innocent/ Our fathers used tb like that sort of pie^* 
I, believe. The longer I live, Dorian, the more kec^y 
I feel that whatever was good enough for our f^ere 
is not good enough for us.' In art, as in politics, Ais 
grandplres ont toujours tort** '■ * ^ 

" This p'ay was gppd enough for ds, Harry. ^ It^ 
was 'Romeo and Juliet/’ I must admit that I*was* 
rather annoyed the idea of seeing Shakespeare 
done in sudi a wretched hole of a piacfe." Still, I 
felt interestied, in a sort of way. At any rate, I deter¬ 
mined to wait for the first act. There was a dreadful 
orchestra, presided over by a young Hebre^ who- 
sat at a cracked piano, that nearly "^drove me a^ay, 
but at last the drop-scene was drawn up, dnd the 

a began. Romeo was a stout eMerly gentlen^n, 
corked eyebrows, a husky tragedy voice, and 
a figure like a beer-barrel. Mercutio was almost 
as bad. He was played by the low-comedian, who had 
introduced gags of his own and was on most friendly, 
terms with the pit. They were both as potesque as 
the scenery, ancf that looked as if it had tome out of 
a country-booth. But Juliet! Harry, imagine a 
g^l, hardly seventeen years of age, with £^. little 
Sower-like face, a small Greek head with plaited coils 
of dark-brcwn hair, eyes that'’were violet wells of* 
passion, lips that were like the petals of a rose. She 
was the loveliest thing I had ever seen in my life.' 
You said to, me once that pathos left you unmoved, 
but t^t beauty, mere beauty, could fill your eyes with 
tears.' I tell you, Harry, I could hardly see this girl for 
the mist of tears that came across me. And her voide 
—I never heard such - voice. It was very low at first, 
with deep, mellow notes, that seemed to fall singly 
upon one s ear. Then it became a little louder, and 
sounded like a fiute or a distant hautbois. In the garden- 
scene it had all the tremulous ecstasy that one hears 
just before dawn when nightingales are singing. There 
were moments, later on, when it had thfr wd passion 
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of'violins, know,how a voice can stir one. 

Your voice and the voice of Sibyl Vane are two 
things* th^t I shall never, forget. When I close my 
eyes, t hear them, and ea^h of ftiem says something 
different.. I flon't know v^hich to follow. Why should 
I not Ibve her ? Harry, I do love her. She is every- 
ttiirtg*to me in life. Night after night I gojto see her 
play. 0 «e^ evening sKe is Rosalind, and thC next 
evening sHe is Imogen. I have seen liei*die in >he gloom 
of^ an Italian tomb, sucking the poison from her 
lover^s lips. 1 have watched her wanderiifg through 
the forest of Arden, disguised as a pretty boy in 
hose arid doublet ^d dainty cap. She has been mad. 
and ^9 come into the presence of a guilty king, 
and given him ru^lo wear, and bitter herbs to taste 
of. *She has been innocent, and the black hands 
of jealousy have crushed her reed-like throat. 1 
have seen her in every age and in every costume. 
Ordinary women never appeal to* one’s imagination. 
They are limited to their century. No glamour ever 
transligures Ahem. One knows their minds as easily 
as one knows thei^ bonnets. One can always find 
then/ There is no mystery in any of them. They ride 
in the Park in the morning, and chatter at tea-parties 
•in the "afternoon. Tfiey have their stereotyped smile, 
and their fashionable manner.* They are qifite obvious. 
• But an actress ! Ho\^ difterent an actress is ! Harry ! 
why didn’t yop tell me that the only, thing worth 
loving is an actress ? ” * 

Because I have loved so many of them, 
Dorian,” • , 

” Oh, yes, horrid people with dyed hair and painted 
faces.” 

” Don’t run down dyed hair and painted faces. 
There is an extraordinary charm in them, sometimes,” 
said Lord Henry. * 

” I wish now I had not told you about Sibyl Vane.” 

” You coi^[d not have helped telling me, Dorian. 
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All through your life you will tell ;ne everythingf 
you do." 

f- “ Yes, Harry, I believe that is true. ,I cannpt 
help telling you things. You have a curious* inffuence 
over me. If 1 ever did a' crime, I would come and 
confess it to you. You would undeistard me." ' 

" PeoplfV like you-^the wilful sunbeams ot 
don’t -commit crimes. Doriaii. But I am much 
obliged for the compliment, all the same. And now tel! 
me—reach me the matches, like a good boy : thanks 
—what arc your actual relations with Sibyl Vane P " 
Dorian Gray leaped to his feet, with flushed cheeks 
and burning eyes. " Harry ! Sibyl Vane is sac^ied I " 
"It is only the sacred things that arc vPorth 
touching, Dorian," said Lord Henjy, with a strange 
touch of pathos in his voicfe. " Bdt why should ''you 
be annoyed ? I suppose she wiU belong to you some 
day. When one is in* love, one always begins by 
deceiving one’s self; and one always ends by deceiving 
others. That is what the world calls a romance. You 
know her, at any rate, i suppose ? " 

" Of course I know her: On tiie first night 1 was 
at the theatre, the horrid old jew came round to the 
box after the performance was over, and offered to 
take me behind the* scenes and introduce me co her. 

I was furicAis with him,'and told him that Juliet 
had been dead for hundreds of years, and that her 
body w^as lying in a marble tomfc in Verona. I think, 
from his blahk look of amazement, tljat he was under 
the impression that 1 had taken too much champagne, 
or something.” 

" I am not surjirised.” 

” Then he asked me if 1 wrote lor any of the news¬ 
papers. I told him I never even read them. He 
seemed terribly disappointed at that, ^nd confided 
to me that all the dramatic critics were' con¬ 
spiracy against him, and that they were every^ one of 
them to be boughv.” 
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^ I should ^ot wonder if he wijs quite right there. 
But, on the other hand, judging from their appearance, 
i(iost,of them cannot be at all expensive.*' • 

Well* he seemed to think they were beyond his 
means/’, lahghed Doriap.' “By this time, however, 
the lights were being put out in the theatre, and I 
•had* to go. He wanted me to try some ^cigars that 
he strangely recommended. I declined. TRe next 
night, of oourse, I arrived at the plRce a^&in. When 
lie saw me he made me a low bow, and assured me 
Aat I was a munilicent patron of art.* He was a 
.most offensive brute, though he had an extraordinary 
passion for Shaljespeare. He told me once, with an« 
air t)f pride, that his five bankruptcies were entirely 
due to ‘ The B^d/ as he .insisted on calling him. 
Hd'secmed to think it a dflstinction.” 

“It was a distinction, my dear Dorian—a great 
distinction. Most people become bankrupt through 
liaving invested too heavily in riie prose of life. Tt> 
•have ruined one’s sell over poetry is an honour. But 
when did y«u first speak to >Ii.ss Sybil Vane ? “ 

“ The third night. She liad been playing Rosalind. 

1 ccmld not help going round. I bad thrown Ifer some 
fioweiS, and she had looked at me ; at least 1 farfeied 
that she had. The otd Jew was persistent. He seemed 
determined to take me b#lrind, so 1 cdnsenled. It 
was curious my not wanting to know her, wasn't 
it ? " 

“ No ; 1 don’t think so." * 

“ My dear Hairy, why ? " 

♦ “ I will tell you some other tnne. Now 1 want 
to know about the girl." 

“ Sibyl ? Oh, she was so shy, and so gentle. There 
'is something of a child about her. Her eyes optned 
wide in exquisite wonder when I told her what I 
thought of her perfomRince, and she seemed quite 
uncon^ous of her power. 1 think we were both 
rather n,ervqus. The old Jew stood grinning at the 
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doorway of the dusty green-joom, making elaborate^ 
speeches about us both, while we stood looking at 
aach other like children. He would insist pn calling 
me ‘ My Lord,’ so I'had to assure Sibyl that 1 was 
not anything of the kind. She said quite simply to 
me, ‘ You look more like a prince* 1 must erfil you 
Prmce ChaVining.’" ■ ^ ■ 

“ Upon my word, Dorian, Sibyl knows how 
to pay coihplimdnts.” ^ 

“ You don’t understand her, Harry. She regarded 
me merely as a person in a play. She knows nothing 
of life. She lives with her mother, a faded tired 
woman who played Lady Capulct in a sort of magenta 
dressing-wrapper on the first night, and looks Us if 
she had seen better days.” 

“ I know that look. It depresses me,” murmdred 
Lord Henry, examining his rings. 

” The Jew wanted to tell me her history, but 1 
said it did not interOst me.” 

” You were quite right. There is always something' 
infinitely mean about other jxjoplc’s tragedies.’ 

” Sibyl is the only thing I ca!rc about. What is 
it to me where she came from ? From her little head 
to her little feet, she is absolutely and entirely divine. 
Every night of my life I go to s'ie her act, and every 
night she is'more marvelb’ .s.” 

“ That is the reason, I sujjppse, that you never 
dine with me now. I thought you nyast have some 
curious romance on hand. You have; but it is not 
quite what I expected.” 

” My dear Harty, we either lunch or sup together 
every day, and I have been to the Opera with you 
several times,” said Dorian, opening his blue eyes 
in wonder* 

” You always come dreadfully late.” 

” Well, I can't help going' to see Sibyl play,” he 
cried, " even if it is only for a single act. I get hungry 
for her presence; and when I think of tfie wonderful 
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^ sbpl that is bidden away in that little ivory body, 
I am filled with awe.” 

• ” You can dine with* me to-night, Dorian, cart't 
you?” , 

He shook his head. • To-night she is Imogen,” he 
answered, ” and fo-morrow night she will Jbe Juliet,” 

* *”*Wlxen is she Sibyl Vand ? ” 

” Netcr.” 

I cdh^atulate you.” ' 

« “ How horrid you arc ! She is all the great heroines 
of-.the world in one. She is more than afi individual. 

• You laugh, but I tell you she has genius. I love 
her. ^nd I must make her love me. You, who know* 
alPthd secrets of life, tell me how to charm Sibyl 
V^ne to love me^ I want to make Romeo jealous. I 
want the dead lovers of the world to hear our laughter, 
and grow sad. 1 want a breath of our passion to stir 
their dust into consciousness, to wake their ashes into 

^ pain. My God, Harry, how* I worship her! ” He 
was walking up and down the room as he spoke. 
Hectic spcMs of r^d burry^d in his cheeks. He was 
terribly excited. , 

I!ord Henry watched him with a subtle sense of 
pleasure. How different he was now from the* shy, 
frightened boy he had met in Basil Hallward's studio. 
His nature had developctl *like a flower, had borne 
blossoms of scarlet*fiame. Out of its secret hiding- 
place had crept his Soul, and Desire had^come to fiieet 
it on the way, 

” And what do you propose to do ? ” said Lord 
Henry, at last. * • , 

” I want you and Basil to come with me some night 
and see her act. I have not the slightest fear of the 
result. You are certain to acknowledge %er genius. 
Then we must get her out of the Jew’s hands. She 
is bound to him for fhree years—at least for two 
years and eight months—from the present time. I 
shall havejto pay him something, oi course. When 
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all that is settled, I shall take a West* End theatre 
and bring her out properly. She will make the world 
as mad as she has nia4e me.’* ^ ^ 

“ That would be impossible, my dear boy ? " 

“ Yes, she will. She has not merely art, con¬ 
summate art-instinct, in her, but she has personality 
I also; and'you have often lolrl me tliat it is *per-‘ 
Isonalities, not principles, that move the age.'* 

“ Well, what night shall we go ? '’ ^ 

Let me see. To-day is Tuesday. Let us fix {a- 
morrow, Slie plays Juliet to-morrow.'* 

“All right. The Bristol at eight o’clock; and I 
will get Basil.** 

“ Not eight, Harry, please. Half-past sB:. ’W'e 
must be there before the curtain ‘Fiscs. You mpst 
sec her in the first act, wlierc she meets Romeo/* 

“ Half-past six 1 What an hour! It will be like 
having a meat-tea, or reading an English novel. It 
must be seven. No gentleman dines before seven. , 
Shall you see Basil between this and then ? Or shall 
I write to him ? ** e ^ * 

“ Dear Basil! 1 have not laid eyes on him for a 
week, it is rather horrid of me, as he has sen^t^me 
my f>ortrait in the most wonderful frame, specially 
designed by himself, and, though*-! am a little jealous 
of the picture for being a* v'#hole month younger than 
I am, 1 must admit that I delight in it. Perhaps 
you had bettqr write to him. I don't want to see him 
alone. He says things that aimoy me. He gives me 
good advice." 

Lord Henry smiled. “ People are very fond of 
giving away what t’ley need most themselves. It 
is what I call the depth of generosity." 

“Oh, Basil is the best of fellows, but he seems to 
me to be just a bit of a Philistine. Since I have known 
you, Harry, I have discoveredThat" 

" Basil, my deir boy, puts everything that is 
charming in him into his work. The aonsequence 
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is Jthat he ha^ nothing-left for life but his prejudices, 
his principles, and his common-sense. The only artists 
I have .ever known, who are^ personally delightful, 
are bad artjsts. Good artists exist simply m what they 
make, and consequently are perfectly uninteresting 
in wfiat theyare.* A great poet, a really great poet, is 

* the* most unpoetical^ of ail dreatures. put inferior 
poets ire absolutely fascinating. The wor^ their 
rhymes* ate, the more picturesque* they *look. The 
Bipre fact of having published a book of second- 
rate sonnets makes a man quite irresistible. He lives 

• the poetry that he cannot write. • The others write 

the p 5 etry that they dare not realise." < 

‘*1 ft^onder is that really so, Harry ? ” said Dorian 
G^^ay, putting sq^e perfpme on his handkerciiicf out 
of a large gold-topped bottle that stood on the table. 
" It must be, if you say it. And now I am off. Imogen 
is waiting for me. Don’t lorget about to-morrow. 

, Good-bye.” • 

As he left the room. Lord Henry's heavy eyelids 
drooped, and he^ began^ to think. Certainly few 
people had ever mterest^ him so much as Dorian 
Grdy^ and yet the lad's mad adoration of ^me one 
else ^uscd him not the slightest pang of anno^^ance 
or jealousy. He wasf)lcased byit. It made him a more 
interesting study. He liaA been always enthralled by 
the methods of natural science, but the ordinary 
subject-matter of that science had seemed to him 
trivial and of no import. And so he fiad begun by 
vivisecting himself, as he had ended by vivisecting 
others. Human life—that*appear§d to him the one 
thing worth investigating. Compared to it there was 
nothing else of any value. It was true that as one 
watched life in its curious crucible of pain and pleasure, 
one could not wear over one’s face a mask of glass, 
nor keep the sulphurous fumes from troubling the 
brain, and making the imagination turbid with mon¬ 
strous i?fan«ics and misshapen dreams. There were 
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poisons so subtle that to know their properties one 
had to sicken of them. There were maladies so strange 
that one had to pass j through them if one sought to 
understand their nature. And, yet, what a great reward 
one received ! How wondcrfuHhe whole world became 
to one! To note the curious hard logic of passion, ^ 
and th^ enfbtional coloured life of the intellect—to * 
observe where they met, and whac they separated, 
at what point they were in unison, and at What point 
they were at discord—there was a delight in th^t*^ 
What matter what the cost was ? One could never 
pay too high a price for any sensation. 

' He was conscious—and the thought brought a 
gleam of pleasure into his brown agate eye^—tnat 
it was through certain wor^s df hyp, musical wofds 
said with musical utterance, that Dorian Gray's soul 
had turned to this white girl and bowed in worship 
before her. To a large extent the lad was his own 
creation. He had made him premature. That was , 
something. Ordinary people waited till lilc disclosed 
to them its secrets, but to,the fe\y, to the elect, the 
mystcriqs of life were revealed before the veil was 
drawn away. Sometimes this was the effect of art, 
and chiefly of the art of literature, which dealt im¬ 
mediately wjth the passions and the intellect. But 
now and then a complex Personality took the place 
and assumed the oflice of art; i was indeed, in its 
way, a real york of art. Life havings its elaborate 
masterpieces, just as poetry lias, or sculpture, or 
painting. 

Yes, the iad wasr prenfiaturc. He was gathering 
his harvest while it '-'as yet spring. The pulse and 
passion of youth were in him, but he was becoming 
self-conscious. It was delightful to watch him. With 
his beautiful face, and his beautiful soul, he was a 
thing to wonder at. It was no matter how it all 
ended, or was destined to end. He was like one of 
those gracious figures in a pageant or a play, whose 
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joys seem to* be remote from one, but whose sorrows 
stir one's sense of beauty, and whose wounds are Ukc 
ped Foses. ^ • 

Soul and body, body,, and soul—^how mysterious 
they were! There wa» animalism in the soul, and 
the I?ody had its 'moments of spirituality. The senses 
* could refine, and th§ intellect could degrade. Who 
could say where the fleshly impulse cea^d* or the 
physicaf Impulse began ? How snallow' were the 
^jjitrary definitions of ordinary psychologists I And 
yet how difficult to decide between the daims of the 
■various schools! Was the soul a‘shadow seated in 
the hbuse of sin ? Or was the body really in the* 
soul, Jls Giordano Bruno thought ? The separation 
of^spirit from natter w^ a mystery, and the union 
of spirit with matter was a mystery also. 

He began to wonder whether we could ever make 
psychology so absolute a science that each little 
, spring of life would be revealed to us. As it was, 
we always misunderstood ourselves, and rarely under¬ 
stood otha's. ExperiencQ was of no ethical value. 
It was merely the name men gave to their yiistakes. 
Mofalists had, as a rule, regarded it as a mode of warn¬ 
ing, tad claimed for it a certain ethical eflicafiy in 
the formation of clioracter, had praised it as some¬ 
thing that taught us whtft*to follow and showed us 
what to avoid. BiU there was no motive power in 
experience. U was as little of an activ«^cause as con¬ 
science itself. All that it really demonstrated was 
that our future would be the same as our past, and 
that the sin we had done otice, and with loathing, we 
would do many times, and with joy. 

It was clear to him that the experimental method 
was the only method by which one couM arrive at 
any scientific analysis of the passions; and certainly 
Dorian Gray was a subject made to his hand, and 
seemed to promise rich and fruitful results. His 
sudden mad love for Sibyl Vane was a psychological 
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phenomenon of no- small interest. There was 410 
doubt that curiosity had much to do with it, curiosity 
afid the desire for nqw experiences; yet it-wafc not 
a simple but rather a very, complex passion. What 
there was in it of the purely sensuous instinct of 
boyhood hijd been transformed by the workings of ^ 
the imagination, changed into something that seemed ‘ 
to the iad,himself to be remote fnm sense, dnd was 
for that very reason all the more dangerous. It was 
the passions about whose origin we deceiveti opiir 
selves that*'t5narmised most strongly over us. Our 
weakest motives were those of whose nature we were 
* conscious. It often happened that when we tliought 
we were experimenting on others we were' r^ly 
experimenting on ourselves. ,, v , 

While Lord Henry sat dreaming on these things, 
a knock came to the door, and his valet entered, 
and reminded him it was time to dress for dinner. 
He got up and looked out into the street. The sun-, 
set had smitten into scarlet gold the upper windows 
of tlie houses opposite. The panes, glowc(t like plates 
of heated metal. The sky above was like a faded rose. 
He thought of his friend's young fiery-coloure<} life, 
and wondered how it was ail going to end. 

Wlien he ^ arrived home, about half-past twelve 
o'clock, he .saw a telcgrdrii lying on the hall table. 
He opened it, and found it w^asr from Dorian Gray. 
It was to tell,ihim that he was engaged tto be married 
to Sibyl Vane. 


‘ CHAPTER V 

“ Tk ^GTHER, mother, I am so happy! " whis- 
\/l pred the girl, buiying her face in the 
JL ▼ JLlap of the faded^ tired-looking woman 
who, with back turned to the shrill intrusive light, 
was sitting in the one armchair that 6heir dingy 
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sitting-room *contained.* I am so happy I ** she re¬ 
peated, “ and you must be happy too! ** 

• Mfs. Vane winced, and p^t her thin bismuth- 
whitened hands on her daughter's head. “ Happy ! " 
she ^choed, “ I api only* happy, Sibyl, when I see you 
^ ac.t.^ You mufet not think oi an^hing but your acting. 
Mr. Isaacs has been, very* good to us, wid yre owe 
him mdhey.” . ^ 

The girriooked up and pouted. “ Money, mother ? " 
aha cried, “ what docs money matter ? Love is more 
than money." * 

“ RJr. Isaacs has advanced us fifty pounds to pay 
off^our debts, and to get a proper outfit for James.* 
Y’ou nflust not forget that, Sibyl. Fifty pounds is a 
vt^ large sum. Mr. Isaacs has been most considerate." 

“ He is not a gentleman, mother, and I hate the 
way he talks to me,” said t^c girl, rising to her feet, 
and going over to the window. ^ 
t ”1 don’t know how we’could manage without 
him,” answered the elder woman, querulously. 

Sibyl vane tosjed her# head and laughed. ” We 
don't want him any more, mother. Prince Qharming 
rules, life for us now.” Then she paused. A rose 
slioo^ in her blood, and shadowed her cheeks. Quick 
breath parted the ffetals of her lips. Tl^ey trembled. 
Some southern wdnd of ^hlsion swept over her, and 
stirred the dainty folds of her dress. ” I love him,” 
she said, simpiy. 

” FoolLsh child! foolish child ! ” was the parrot- 
phrase flung in answer. The waving of crooked, faise- 
jewelJcd fingers gave grotesquenees.to the words. 

The girl laughed again. TKe joy of a caged bird 
was in her voice. Her eyes caught the melody, and 
echoed it in radiance; then closed for moment, 
as though to hide their secret. When they opened 
the mist of a dream had passed across them. 

Thin-lipped wisdom spoke at her from the worn 
chair, hinted at prudence, quoted from that book of 
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cowardice whose author apes* the name of common 
sense. She did not listen. She was free in her prison 
of passion. Her prii^ce, Prince Channing, was‘‘with 
her. She had c^ed on Memory to remake him. 
She had sent her soul to seasreh fo^ him, and 4 had 
brought hiiji back. His kiss burned a^ain upon her, 
mouth. ^ Hefr eyelids were warm with his breath. 

Then \yisdom^ altered its method and*^ 5 oke of 
espial and discovery. This young nxan' might be 
rich. If so, marriage should be thought of. Against 
the shell of ner ear broke the waves of worldly cunning. 
The arrows of craft shot by her. She saw thp thin 
‘ lips moving, and smiled. 

Suddenly she felt the need to speak. The'wordy 
silence troubled her. “ Mother, mftthcr,*' she crifd, 
“ why does he love me so much ? I know why 
I love Jiim. I love him because he is like what 
Love himself should bo. But what does he see 
in me ? I am not worthy of him. And yet—why,, 
J cannot tell—though I feel so much beneath him, 

I don't feel humble. I feel proyd, terribly proud. 
Mother,, did you love my father as I love Prince 
Charming ? ** , 

Tlie elder woman grew pale beneath the goarse 
powder that daubed her cheeks, and her dry lips 
twitched wiA a spasm of Sibyl rushed to her, 

flung her arms roimd her neck, and kissed her. For¬ 
give me, mother, I know it pains you«to talk about 
our father. But it only pains you because you loved 
him so much. Don’t look so sad. I am as happy 
to-day as you were* twenty years ago. Ah! let me 
be happy for ever I 

“ My child, you are far too young to tliink of 
falling in Jove. Besides, what do you know of this 
young man ? You don’t even know his name. The 
whole thing is most inconvenient, and really, when 
Janies is going away to Australia, and I have so much 
to think of, I must say that you should, have shown 
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m6re considcrtltion. Hojvever, as I said bqfore, if he 
is nch. . . 

AJi! .Mother, mother,, let me be happy ! ** 

Mrs. Vane glanced at Ijer, ajfd with one of those 
false theatrifcal gestures tJiat so often become a mode 
of second nature *to a stage-player, clasped her in 
hef Arms. At this moment* the door opejjcd, and a 
young lad with rough brown hair came into tin? room. 
He was %lkck-set of figure, and his*handff and feet 
w^re large, and somewhat clumsy in movement. He 
wa^ not so finely bred as his sister. One wtfuld hardly 
liave guessed the close relationship that existed 
between them. Mrs. Vane fixed her eyes on him, and 
inteAsifted the smile. She mentally elevated her son 
to. the dignity oL an audience. She felt sure that 
ihc'Hableau was inmresting! 

“ You might keep some ot yoiu* kisses lor me, Sibyl, 
1 think,” said the lad, with a ^ood-natured grumble. 

“Ah! but you don't like being; kissed, Jim,” she 
*cried. ” You are a dreadful old bear.” .\nd she ran 
across the room and hugged him. 

James Vane lookbd into* his sister’s lace with ten¬ 
derness. " 1 want you to come out with mb for a 
walk, •Sibyl. I don’t suppose I shall ever see 1:his 
• horrid*London again%l am .“^ure 1 don’t want to.” 

” My son, don’t say su«l> dreadful things,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Vane, faking up a tawdry theatrical 
dress, with a s^h, and beginning to patcji it. She felt 
a little disappointed that he had nof joined the 
group. It would have increased the theatrical pic¬ 
turesqueness of the situation* 

” Why not, mother ? 1 mean it.^' * 

” You pain me, my son. I trust you will return 
from Australia in a position of affluence.»I believe 
there is no society of any kind in the Colonies, nothing 
that I would call societ)'; so when you have made 
your fortune you must come back and assert yourself 
in London.”^ 
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“ Society I ” muttered the.lad. " I ‘don't want to 
know anything about that. I should like to make 
some money \o take you and Sibyl off the. stage.' I 
hate it r* , 

“Oh, Jim!“ said Sibyl, ^ laughing, “how unkind 
of you! But are you really going far a wal6 with 
me ? 'I'hatJ will be nice I I was afraid you were going 
to say good-bye to some of your friends—to Toiti Hardy, 
who gave you that hideous pipe, or Ned Langton, who 
makes lun of you for smoking it. It is very swee{ of 


you to let Vne have your last afternoon. Where shall 
we go? Let us go to the Park/' 

“ I am too sliabby,” he answered, frowning. Only 
swell people go to the Park." ‘ * 


“ Nonsense, Jim," she ^whisper^d, stroking Jhe 
sleeve of his coat. 


He hesitated tor a ^moment. “ Very well,” he 
said at last, “ but don't be too long dressing.” She 
danced out of the ddor. - One could hear Iier singing as, 
she ran upstairs. Her little feet pattered overhead. 

He walked up and do\%n tlie room two or three 
times. Then he luined to the still'figure in the chair. 
“ Mother, are my things ready ? ” he asked. ^ ' 

‘‘•Quite ready, James,” she answered, keeping her 
eyes on her work. For some months past she had 
felt ill at edse when she* as alone with this rough, 
stem son of hers. Her shallow secret nature was 
troubled whep their eyes met. She used to wonder 
if he suspected anything. The silence, for he made 
no other observation, became intolerable to her. 
She began to coipplain. ‘Women defend themselves 
by attacking, just p's they attack by sudden and 
strange surrenders. " I hope you will be contented, 
James, with your sea-faring fife,” she said. ” You 
must remember that it is your own choice. You might 
have entered a solicitor's office. Solicitors are a 


very respectable class, and in the country often dine 
with the best families.” 


I 
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‘" I hate dfi&ces, and I hate clerks,” he replied. 
” But you are quite right, ■ I have chosen my own 
life. AU J say is, watch over Sibyl. Don’t let her come 
to any harin. Mother, 5mu must watch over her.” 

” James, you really talk very strangely. Of course 
1 wat^h over Sibyl.” 

* hear a gentleman comCs every n^ht to the 
theatre,* jyid goes be*hind to talk to her. Is that 
right ? What about that ? ” * ’ 

, ” You are speaking about things you don't under¬ 
stand, James. In the profession we are Accustomed 
■to receive a great deal of most gratifying attention. 

I mysllf used to receive many bouquets at one time. . 
Thar was when acting was really understood. As for 
Siljyl, I do not Ifjpow at j)resent whether her attach¬ 
ment is serious or not. But there is no doubt that the 
young man in question is a perfect gentleman. ■ He 
is always most polite to me. Besides, he has the 
^appearance of being rich, and the flowers he sends 
’are lovely.” 

” You d«n't know his^namc, though,” said the 
lad, harshly. * 

”fNo,” answered his mother, with a placid*expres- 
sion in her face. “ He has not yet revealed his*reai 
name.’ I think it & quite romantic of him. He is 
probably a member of the aristocracy.” * 

James Vane bit hisjip. " Watch over Sibyl, mother,” 
he cried, ” wa^h over her.” , 

” My son, you distress me very mut:h, Sibyl is 
always under my special care. Of course, if this 
gentleman is wealthy, thefe is nq reason why she 
should not contract an alliance with liim. I trust 
he is one of the aristocracy. He has aJl the appearance 
of it, I must say. It might be a most brilliaut marriage 
for Sibyl. They would make a charming couple. 
His good looks are really quite remarkable; every¬ 
body notices them.” 

The lad* muttered something to himself, and 
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drummed on the window-pane with his* coarse fingers. 
He had just turned round to say something, when 
t 3 )e door opened, and^Sibyl ran in. . ■ 

How serious you both .are ! ” she cried. '' What 
is the matter ? ** ‘ r 

Nothing,” he answered. ” I ‘suppose one* must 
be seriou^ sometimes. Gocd-hye, mother; I ‘ will 
have ifiy dmncr at five o’clock. Everj’thing is-packed, 
except my shirts*, so you need not trouble.” ' ^ 

” uood-bye, my son/’ she answered, with a bow pf 
strained stateliness. 

She was extremely annoyed at the tone he had 
adopted with her, and there was something‘in his 
look that had made her feel afraid. ' * 

” Kiss me, mother,” said the ^irl. Her flovfer- 
like lips touched the withered cheek, and warmed 
its frost. 

” My child 1 my chilci! ” cried Mrs. Vane, looking 
up to the ceiling ifi search of an imaginary gallery.^ 

” Come, Sibyl,” said her brother, impatiently. 
He hated his mother’s affeefations.^ ** 

They went out into the flickering wind-blown sun¬ 
light, ind strolled down the dreary Euston Road. 
The' passers-by glanced in wonder at the sullen, Aeavy 
youth, who, in coarse, ill-fitting'clothes, was In the ' 
company of’such a gracelul, refined-looking girl. He 
was like a common gardener walking with a rose. 

Jim frowned from time to time when he caught 
the inquisitive glance of some stranger. He had 
that dislike of being stared at which comes on geniuses 
late in life, and never leaves the commonplace. Sibyl, 
however, was quite unconscious of the eftect she 
was producing. Her love was trembling in laughter 
on her lipii. She was thinking of Prince Charming, 
and, that she might think of him all the more, she 
did not talk of him, but prattled on about the ship 
in which Jim was going to sail, about the ^old he was 
certain to find, aoout the wonderful heiress whose 
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life, he was save from the wicked, red-shirted 
bushrangers. For he was not to remain a sailor, 
or a •super-cargo, or whatever Jie was going to be. 
Oh, no! A sailor's existence was dreadful. Fancy 
being cooped up in a horrid ship, with the hoarse, 
hump-backed -waves trying to get in, and a black 
*wiha blowing the masts down,* and tearing the sails 
into lonfe screaming ribands! He was to^leave the 
vessel af Melbourne, bid a polite good-bye to the 
cap.tain, and go off at once to the gold-fields. Before 
a week was over he was to come across a 15 rge nugget 
of pure gold, the largest nugget that had ever been 
discovered, and bring it down to the coast in a wagon 
gua^<led by six mounted policemen. The bush- 
raiigcrs were to attack them three times, and be 
debated with immense slaughter. Or, no. He was 
not to go to the gold-fields aj all. They were horrid 
places, where men got intoxicated, and shot each 
^othcr in bar-rooms, and used T^ad language. He 
was to be a nice sheep-farmer, and one evening, 
as he was aiding iiome, hg was to see the beautiful 
heiress being carriea off by a robber on a blacj^ horse, 
and*give ciiase, and rescue her. Of course she would 
fall in^love with him^ and he with her, and they w&uld 
get married, and come home, and live in an immense 
house in London. Yes, tliefe were delightful things 
in store tor him. Bui he must be very good, and not 
lose his temper, or spend his money f^Iishly. She 
was only a year older than he was, but she knew 
so much more of life. He must be sure, also, to write 
to her by every mail, and* to say, his prayers each 
night before he went to sleep. God was very good, 
and would watch over him. She would pray tor 
him, too', and in a few years he would dome back 
quite rich and happy. 

The lad listened sulkily to her, and made no answer. 
He Was heart-sick at leaving home. 

Yet it not this alone that made him gloomy 
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and morose. Inexperienced .though was, he ^ad 
still a strong sense of the danger of Sibyl's position. 
Tliis young dandy who was-making love to. hei* could 
mean her no good/ He was a gentleman, and he 
hated him for that, hated h'm through ^me curious 
race-instinct for which he could' not- account, and 
which for,' that reason was all the more dominant 
within'him. He was conscious also of tbe*^shallow- 
ness and "Vanity of his mother's natmo, anti in that 
saw infinite peril for Sibyl and Sibyl’s happiness, 
i Children btigin by loving their parents ; as they grow 
I older they judge them: sometimes they forgive 
them. ’ 

His mother! He had something on his mm*d to 
ask of her, something that he h^ brooded on^for 
many months of silence. A chance phrase that he 
had heard at the theatre, a whispered sneer that had 
reached his ears one night as he waited at the stage- 
door, had set loose'a train of horrible thoughts. He 
remembered it as if it had been the lash of a hunting- 
crop across his face. Hi^ brows^ knit together into 
a wedge-like furrow, and with a twitch of pain he 
bit his under-lip. *' 

“'You are not listemng to a word 1 am ^ying, 
Jim,” cried Sibyl, “and 1 am cnaking the most de-‘ 
lightful plans for your fufuce. Do say somethmg.” 

“ What do you want me to say ? 

“ Oh ! that you will be a good boy,•and not forget 
us," she answered, smiling at him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ You are more likely 
to forget me, thai} i am to forget you, Sibyl." 

She flushed. “ What do you mean, Jim ? ” she 
asked. 

“You have a new friend, 1 hear. Who is he ? 
Why have you not told me about him ? He means 
you no good." 

“ Stop, Jim 1 " she exclaimed. " You must not 
say anything against him. I love him." «. 
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*‘l Why, yoif don’t even know his name,” answered 
the lad. ” Who is he ? I have a right to know.” 

- “ He is called Prince -Charmjng. Don't you like 
the name ? Oh I you siUy boy I you should never 
forget it. if you only ss^v him, you would think him 
the niost wontlerAl person in the world. Some day 
you will meet him: when you'come baclifrom Aus¬ 
tralia. You will like him so much, ^verybocfy likes 
him, an 3 I . . . love him. I wish you could come 
tc Jhe theatre to-night. He is going to be there, and 
I am to play Juliet. Oh ! how I sh^l play^t! Fancy, 
Jim, to be in love and play Juliet! To have him 
sitting* there! To play for his delight! I am afraid 
I miy ft-jghten the company, frighten or enthrall them. 
To^be in love is ^ surpass one’s self. Poor dreadful 
Mr. Isaacs will be shouting ‘ genius' to his loafers 
at the bar. He has preache^ me as a dogma; to¬ 
night he will announce me as a revelation. I feel 
Jt. And it is all his, his only, PHnee Charming, my 
wonderful lover, my god of graces. But I am poor 
beside him.» Poor What» does that matter ? When 
poverty creeps in at the door, love flies in Jhrough 
the Vjndow. Our proverbs want rc-writing. They 
were ijiade in winte^ and it is summer now ; spAng- 
* time for me. 1 think, very dance of blossoms in blue 
skies.” • • 

” He is a gcntlemam,” said the lad, sullenly. 

” A prince !•” she cried, musically. What more 
do you want ? ” 

” He wants to enslave 3^ou.' 

“ I shudder at tlie thought of being free." 

” I want you to beware of him.” 

” To see him is to worship him. to know him is to 
trust him.” • 

” Sibyl, you are mad about him.” 

She laughed, and tools his arm. '* You dear old 
Jim, you talk as if you were a hundred. Some day 
you will be«in love yourself. Then you will know 
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what it is. Don’t look so sulky. Surety you should 
be glad to think that, though you are going away, 
you leave me happier than I have ever been before. 
Life has been hard 'for both, terribly hard and 
difficult. But it will be different now. You are going 
to a new world, and 1 have found One. • Here aVo two 
chairs : let us sit down and see the smart people'gd 
by." ' . 

They tdok th^ir seats amidst a crowd ol Watchers. 
The tulip-beds across the road flamed like throbbiijg 
rings of Art. A white dust, tremulous cloud of oiris- 
root it seemed, hung in the panting air. The brightly- 
coloured parasols danced and dipped like motistrous 
butterflies, ‘ 

She made her brother talk of tymselt, his hopes, 
his prospects. He spoke slowly and with effort. Iney 
passed words to each other as players at a game 
pass coimters. Sibyl f^it oppressed. She could not 
communicate her jo^. A faint smile curving that sullen 
mouth was all the echo she could win. After some time 
she became silent. Suddenly she caughfc a glimpse 
of golden liair and laughing lips, and in an open carriage 
with twlo ladies Dorian Gray drove past. ‘ 

She started to her feet. " There he is' " she'cried. 
“ Who ? " said J im Vane. .' 

" Prince Charming," ulre answered, lookmg alter 
the victoria. ^ 

He jumped, up, and seized hei roughly by the arm. 
"Show him‘to me. Which is he? Point him out, 
I must see him ! " he exclaimed ; but at that moment 
the Duke of Berwick’s four-in-hand came between, 
and when it had left riie space clear, the carriage had 
sw'ept out of the Park. 

" He isi gone," murmured Sibyl, sadly. “ I wish 
you had seen him." 

■' I wish 1 had, lor as sule as there is a God in 
heaven, if he ever docs you any wrong I shall kill 
him." 
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Shp looked at him in horror. .He repeated his 
words. They cut the air like a dagger. The people 
round began to gape. A lady sliding close to her 
tittered. , 

“ Come away, Jim ; come away," she whispered. 
He followed her doggedly, as she passed through the 
crowd! He felt glad at what he hhd said. • 

When reached tne Achilles Statue she turned 
round. Ttei-e was pity in her eyes that* became 
laughter on her lips. She shook her head at him. 
"You are foolish, Jim, utterly foolish; a'bad-tem¬ 
pered b<y, that is all. How can you say such horrible 
things ? You don’t know what you are talking about. 
You Sre*simply jealous and unkind. Ah! I wish 
you ^would fall in,Jove. J.ove makes (Xiople good, 
and what you said was wicked. 

" I am sixteen," he answered, “ and I know what 
I am about. Mother is no help to you. She doesn’t 
upderstand how to look after you.* 1 wish now that 
J was not going to Australia at all. I have a groat 
mind to chuok the yhole tiding up. I would, if my 
articles hadn't been signed." 

" Oh, don’t be so serious, Jim. You are like one 
of the ^eroes of those silly melodramas mother u^d 
to be so fond of acting»in. 1 am not going to quarrel 
with you. I have seen hinrJ^ ^nd oh I to see him is 
•l)erfect happiness. won't quarrel. I know you 
would never harm any one I love, would y^m ? " 

" Not as long as you love him, I suppose," was 
the sullen answer. 

" I shall love him for ever 1 she cqed. 

" And he ? " 

" For ever, too I " 

" He had better." • 

She shrank from him. Then she laughed and put 
her hand on his arm. He was merely a boy. 

At the Marble Arcli they hailed an omnibus, which 
left them cloie to their shabby home in the Euston * 
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Road. It was after five o'clock, and Sibyl had to lie 
down for a couple of hours before acting. Jim insisted 
that she should do fo. He said that Ixe would*sooner 
part with her when their paother was not present. Slie 
would be sure to make a sc«ne, and he deteste^ scenes 
of every kind. 

In^Sibjd’s own fooiA thq;^' parted. There was 
jealousy in the lad’s heart, and a fiprce/ ^urderous 
hatred of the stranger who, as it seemed'to' him, had 
come between them. Yet, when her arms were flung 
round his* neck, and her fingers strayed through his 
hair, he softened, and kissed her with real affection. 
There' were tears in his eyes as he went downsfaip. 

His mother was waiting for him below. She grumbled 
at his unpunctuality, as ,he ent^cd. He madf. no 
answer, but sat down to his meagre meal. The flies 
buzzed round the tabl§, and crawled over the stained 
cloth. Through the rumble of omnibuses, and the 
clatter of street-cabs, he could hear the droning V(uge 
devouring each minute that was left to him. 

After some time, he thrust ^way hts plate, and 
put hjs head in his hands. He felt that he had a 
right to know. It should have been told to hin^ iJeforc, 
if ft was as he suspected. Leaden with fear, his,mother 
watched him. Words dropped mechanically fronf 
her lips. A tattered lS.(fc handkerchief twitched in 
her fingers. When the clock struck six, he got up,* 
and went \(S‘ the door. Then he turned back, and 
looked at her. Their eyes met. In hers he saw a 
wild appeal for mercy. It enraged him. 

“ Mother, I have sonfcthing to ask you," he said. 
Her eyes wandered va'^'uely about the room. She 
made no answer. Tell me the truth. I have a 
right to k$ow. Were you married to my father ? " 

She heaved a deep sigh. It was a sigh of relief. 
The terrible moment, the ’moment that night and 
day, for weeks and months, she had dreaded, had 
*^come at last, and yet she felt no terror. Indeed in 
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somd measure it was a disappointment to her. The 
vulgar directness of the question called for a direct 
answer^ The situation had not tbeen gradually led 
up to. It was crude. Ih. reminded her of a bad 
rehears^. , • 

• Np/* she 'answered, wondering at the harsh 

simplicity of life. . * * • , 

“ My f&ber was a scoundrel then ? ” cried the lad. 
clenching his fists. 

She shook her head. “ I knew he was not free. 
We loved each other very much. If he fiad lived, 
he wou^d have made provision for us. Don’t speak 
againjf him, my son. He was your father, a|id a 
gentlem^. Indeed he was highly connected.” 

Aa oath broke from hh? lips. “ I don’t care for 
myself," he exclaimed, “ but don’t let Sibyl . . . 
It is a gentleman, isn't it, wljo is in love with her, 
or says he is ? Highly connected, tyo, I suppose.’’ 

• For a moment a hideous scn 5 e of humiliation came 

over the woman. Her head drooped. She wiped 
her eyes witH shaking hands. ” Sibyl has a mother," 
she niurmured ; " I had none." * 

The Jad was touched. He went towards her, and 
stooping down he kisged her. " I am sorry if I have 
^)ained you by asking about my father,” he said, 

but I could not help it. I*must go now. Good-bye. 
*Don’t forget that you»will only have one child now to 
look after, and believe me that if this wrongs my 
sister. I will find out who he is, track him down, and 
kill him like a dog. I swear it." 

The exaggerated folly of tfie threat, the passionate 
gesture that accompanied it, the mad melodramatic 
words, made life seem more vivid to her. She was 
familiar with the atmosphere. She breatjled more 
freely, and for the first .time for many months she 
really admired her son. She would have liked to have 
contmued the scene on the same emotional scale, but 
he cut her Aort. Trunks had to be carried down. 
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and mufflers looked for. The lodging-house drudge 
bustled in and out. There was the bargaining with 
the cabman. The ipoment was lost in vulgar'details. 
It was with a renewed feeling of disapppintinent that 
she waved the tattered lace handkerchief f^om the 
window, as her son drove away. She was conscio\is 
that ^a great opportunity l^ad been wasted.' She 
consoled^ herself by telling Sibyl how d^olate she 
felt her 'life would be, now that she nha only one 
child to look after. She remembered the phrase* It 
had plea^d her. Of the threat she said nothing. It 
was vividly and dramatically expressed. She felt 
that they would all laugh at it some day. 


I 


CHAPTER VT 

SUPPOSE you 'have heard the news, Basil ? ” 
said Lord Henry, that evening, as Hallward 
was shown into a*.little ^■>rivate Yooni at the 
BristoJ where dinner had been laid for three. ^ 

“ No, Harry," answered the artist, giving ,his hat 
anh coat to the bowing waiter, “ W^at is it ? No¬ 
thing about politics, I hope They don't interest 
me. There is hardly a ‘sfflgle person in the House of 
Commons worth painting ; though many of them' 
would be better for a little white-i/ashing." 

" Dorian Gray is engaged to be married," said 
Lord Henry, watching him as he spoke. 

Hallward started, arid then frowned. " Dorian 
engaged to be married * " he cried. " Impossible I " 

" ft is perfectly true." 

•* To whom ? 

" To some little actress or,other." 

I can't believe it. Dorian is far too sensible." 
Dorian is far too wise not to do foolish things 
now and then, my dear Basil." • 


n 


tt 
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‘‘ Manage is hardly a ^thing that one can do now 
and then, Harry/' 

“•Extept in America,” rejoinecj Lord Henry, lan¬ 
guidly. " Bu{ I didn't say he was married. I said 
he was^ engaged to be naarried. There is a great 
difference. I have a distinct remembrance of being 
marric'd, but I have no recoUed-ion at all^of being 
engaged. •I.am inclmed to think that I nevei' was 
engaged. • 

‘i §ut think ot Dorian's birth, and position, and 
wealth. It would be absurd for him to maTiy so much 
beneath him." 

“ If you want to make him marry this girl tell 
him tfiatT Basil. He is sure to do it, then. Whenever 
a m^n does a thoroughly ^stupid thing, it is always 
from the noblest motives." 

" I hope the girl is good, Harry. 1 don’t want to 
;^e Dorian lied to some vile creature, who might degrade 
lijs nature and ruin his intellect." * 

“ Oh, she IS better than good—she is beautiful,” 
murmured Lard He^ry, sipping a glass of vermouth 
and orange-bitters. " Dorian says she is beautiful; 
and h*e Js not often wrong about things of that* kind. 
Your pprtrait ol him^has quickened his appreciatJbn 
t)t the personal appecrance of other people. It has 
had that excellent effect, •n^ongst others. We are 
•to see her to-night, jf that boy doesn’t forget his 
appointment.", • , 

" Are you senous ? ” * 

” Quite serious, Basil. 1 should be miserable if I 
thought I should ever be mdre seaops than I am at 
the present moment." 

■‘But do you approve ol it, Harry ? ” asked the 
painter, walking up and down the room, afid biting 
his lip. " You can’t approve of it, possibly. It is 
some silly infatuation.” 

I never approve, or disapprove, ol anything now. 
It is an absujd attitude to take towards life. We are 
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not sent into the world to air our moral prejudices. 
I never take any notice of what common people say. 
and I never interfere with what charming'- people 
do. If a personality fascinates me. whatever mode 
of expression that personality selects is absolutely 
delightful to me. Dorian Gray falls in love"^ with a 
beautifulagirl who acts Juliet, and proposes to niariry 
her. ‘ Why not ? If he wedded Mess^ii^a* he would 
be none^ the less interesting. You know'll am not 
a champion of marriage. The real drawback, to 
’marriage is that it makes one unselfish. And un¬ 
selfish people are colourless. They lack individuality. 
Still, there are certain temperaments that marriage 
makes more complex. They retain thejr' egotism, 
and add to it many other egos. '..They are forcfd to 
have more than one life. * They become more highly 
organised, and to be higldy organised is, I should 
fancy, the object of man’s existence. Besides, every 
experience is of valrbe, and, whatever one may say 
against marriage, it is certainly an experience. I 
hope that Dorian Gray .will make this<-girl his wife, 
pas.sionately adore her for six months, and then 
suddenly become fascinated by some one els^. He 
would be a wonderful study.” 

“ You don’t mean a single word ot all that, Harry, 
you know you don’t. tJf Dorian Gray's life were 
spoiled, no one would be sorri^ir than yourself. You 
are much better than you pretend to be.” 

Lord Henry laughed. ” The reason we all like 
to think so well of others is that we are all afraid 
for ourselves. Xhn basis ot optimism is sheer terror. 
We think that we are generous because we credit our 
neighbour with the possession of those virtues fhat 
are likely to be a benefit to us. We praise the banker 
that we may overdraw our account, and find good 
qualities in the highwayman in the hope that he may 
spare our pockets. I mean everything that 1 have said. 
I have the greatest contempt tor optimism. As for a 
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spoilpd life, no* life is spoiled but one whose growth 
is arrested. If you want to mar a nature, you have 
merely* to jeform it. As for marriage, of course that 
would be silly^ but there are,other and more interesting 
bonds between men and women. I will certainly en¬ 
courage them. The;^ have the charm of being fashion¬ 
able.’ *But here is Dorian himself. He wi]J tell you 
more than! I^ can." * * 

“ My d?af Harry, my dear Basil, ^on nihst both 
congratulate me! said the lad, throwing off his 
evenmg cape with its satin-lined wings and shaking 
each of his friends by the hand in .turn. " I have 
never been so happy. Of course it is sudden; all 
rcallj^ delightful thmgs are. And yet it seems to me 
to the one thiiw I have i:)een looking for all my 
life.’'^ He was flushed witfi excitement and pleasure, 
and looked extraordinarily handsome. 

“ I hope you will always be* very liappy, Dorian," 
s^d Hallward, " but I don't quite forgive you for not 
liaving let me know of your engagement. You let 
Harry know.* ^ 

" And I don’t torgivc you for being late for dinner," 
brokef in Lord Henry, putting his hand on th^ lad's 
shoulder, and smiling as he spoke. " Come, let ‘us 
«it down and try wha* the new chef here is like, and 
then you will tell us how it aAl^arne about." 

• “ There is really nqt much to tell," cried Dorian, 

as they took their seats at the small found table. 
“ What happened was simply this. Afte? I left you 
yesterday evening, Harryj^ dressed, had some dinner 
at that little Italian resmftrant .iq Rupert Street 
you introduced me to, and went down at eight o'clock 
to the theatre. Sibyl was playing Rosalind. Of course 
the scenery was dreadful, and the Orland# absurd. 
But Sibyl I You should have seen her! When she 
came on in her boy's clotlfes she was perfectly wonder¬ 
ful. She wore a moss-coloured velvet jerkin witlr 
cinnamon sloeves, slim brown cross-gartered hose, 
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a dainty little green cap with a hawk’^ feather caught 
in a jewel, and a hooded cloak lined with dull red. 
She had never seepied to me more exquisite. She 
had all the delicate grace of that Tanagra figurine 
that you have in your studia, Basil. Her hair clustered 
round her face like dark leaves rohnd a pale rose. As 
for her acting—well, you* shall see her to-night. 'She is 
simply a bom artist. I sat in ihr dingy box abso¬ 
lutely ehthralled. I forgot that I wa‘= ih London, 
and in the nineteenth century. I was away with piy 
love in a forest that no man had ever seen; Xfter 
the performance was over I went behind, and spoke 
to her. As we were sitting together, suddenly there 
came into her eyes a look that I had never seen’ there 
before. My lips moved towards;- hers. We kissed 
each other. I can't describe to you what I felt at 
that moment. It seemed to me that all my life had 
been narrowed to one perfect point of rose-coloured 
joy. She 4 remblea all over, and shook like a white 
narcissus. Then she flung herself on her knees and 
kissed my hands. I feel, that I should-not tell you 
all this, but I can’t help it. Oi course our engage¬ 
ment IS a dead secret. She has not even told her own 
mother. I don’t know what my guardians will say. 
Lord Radley is sure to be furious. I don’t care. I 
shall be of age in less thui a year, and then I can do 
what I like. I have been right, Basil, haven’t I, to 
take my love out of poetry, and to 4 ind my wife in 
Shakespeare’s plays ? Lips that Shakespeare taught 
to speak have whispered -^eir secret in my ear. I 
ha\'c had the arms, of Rosalind around me, and kissed 
Juliet on the mouth.” 

" Yes, Dorian, I suppose you were right,” said 
Hallward, slowly. 

” Have you seen her to-day ? ” asked Lord Henry. 

Dorian Gray shook his head. ” I left her in the 
forest of Arden, I shall find her in an orchard in 
Verona.” 
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Lord HeniTf sipped Ijis champagne in a*medita¬ 
tive* manner. At what particular point did you 
mention Uie word marriage, Dorian ? And what did 
she say in answer ? Perhaps you'forgot all about it.” 

” My deal' Harry, I d^l ‘not treat it as a business 
transaction, and I ^d not make any formal proposal. 
I told her that I loved her, •and she said she was not 
worthy to be my wife.' Not worthy ! Why, the*whole 
world is rfbJihng to me compared witli her.” • 

” Women are wonderfully practical,” murmured 
Lord Henry—” much more practical than wc are. 
In situations of that kind wc often forget to say 
anything about marriage, and they always remind 
us.”» • 

Hallward laid Ips hand upon his arm. ‘ Don't, 
Ha?ry. You have annoyCd Dorian. He is not like 
other men. He would never bring miseiy^ upon any 
one. His nature is too fine for*that.” 

Lord Henry looked across the •table. ” Dorian is 
hever annoyed with me,” he answered. ” I asked 
the question* for the best reason possible, for the only 
reason, indeed, thht excuses one for asking any 
question—simply curiosity. I have a thcoiy that 
it is always the women who propose to us, and fiot 
»we wHb propose to %hc women. Except, of course, 
in middle-class life. But tfeen the middle classes are 
not modern.” ^ 

Dorian Gray, laughed, and tossed his head. “ You 
are quite incorrigible, Harry; but I dofl't mind. It 
is impossible to be angry with you. W'hen you see 
Sibyl Vane you will feel that the man w’ho could 
wrong her would be a beast, a bcasf without a heart. 

I cannot understand how any one can wish to shame 
the thing he loves. I love Sibyl Vane. { w'ant to 
place her on a pedestal of gold, and to sec the world 
worship the woman who‘is mine. What is marriage ? 
An irrevocable vow. You mock at it for that. Ah I 
don't mock.^ It is an irrevocable vow that I want 
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to take.. Her trust makes mejaithful, her belief makes 
me good. When f am with her, I regret all that* you 
have taught me. I become different from.what you 
have known me to be. I am changed, and the mere 
touch of Sibyl Vane’s hand^makfis me forget you and 
all your wrong, fascinating, poisonous, delightful 
theories.’’ - ■ • • - 

“ And fiiose are . . . ? ” asked Lord Henry, help¬ 
ing himself to some salad, ' ' 

Oh, your theories about life, your thewies about 
love, your* theories about pleasure. All your theories, 
in fact, Harry." , 

" Pleasure is the only thing worth having a theory 
about," he answered, in his slow, melodious ioice. 
" But 1 a,m afraid I cannot clain^ niy theory as my 
own. It Wongs to Natuib, not to me. Pleasufe is 
Nature’s test, her sign of approval. When we are 
happy we are always good, but when we are good we 
are not always happy." 

" Ah! but what do you mean by good ? " cried 
Basil Hallward. , 

“ Yes," echoed Dorian,* leaning' back m his chair, 
and looking at Lord Henry over the Jieavy clusters 
of ‘purple-lipped irises that stood in the cehtre of 
the table, " what do you mea^i* by good, Hdrry ? " 
" To be good is to be harmony with one’s self," 
he replied, touching the thin stem of his glass with 
his pale, fine-pointed fingers. “ Discor^ is to be forced 
' to be in harhiony with others. One's own life" that is 
' the important thing. As for the lives of one's neigh¬ 
bours, if one wish^ to be a prig or a Puritan, one 
can flaunt one's 'moral views about them, but they 
are not one's concern. Besides, Individualism has 
really th^ higher aim. Modem morality consists in 
accepting the standard of one's age. I consider that 
for any man of culture to accept the standard of his 
age is a form of the grossest immorality." 

" But, surely, if one lives merely fc)f one's self, 
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Harry, one pliys a terpble price for doing so ? ’* 
suggested the painter. 

*' Y§s, we are overcharged for everything nowadays. 
I should 'fancy that the real tragedy of the poor 
is that they can affor^** nothing but self-denial. 
Beautiful sins, Jike* beautiful things, are the privilege! 
of the rich." 

“ One has to pay in Other ways but mone^^.'' • 

" Wha1*s®it of waj^, Basil ? ” • 

" Oh 1 I should fancy in remorse, in suffering, in 
. r well, in the consciousness of degradation.” 

. Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. ” My dear 
fellow, mediaeval art is charming, but mediaeval/ 
emotfon* are out of date. One can use them in fiction, 
of course. But thpn the only things tha.t one can 
use In fiction are ^he thiilgs that one has ^ased to 
use in fact. Believe me, no civilised man ever regrets j 
a pleasure, and no uncivilised* man ever knows what^ 
a pleasure is.” , • 

• ” I know what pleasure is,” cried Dorian Gray. 

” It is to adqre some one.” 

” That is certain^ betteV than being adored,” he 
answered, toying with some fruits. “ Being adored 
is a nhisance. Women treat us just as Humanity 
•treats its gods. They t^orship us, and are always bother¬ 
ing us to do something for tjjom.” 

• “I should have s^id that whatever they ask tor 
they had first g^ven to us,” murmured the lad, gravely. 

” They create Love in our natures. 'Phey have a 
right to demand it back,” 

“ That is quite tnic, Doriaa,' cried Hallward. 

" Nothing is ever quite true,” said'Lord Henry. 

” This is,” interrupted Dorian. ” You must admit, 
Harry, that women give to men the very gold of 
their lives.” 

“ Possibly,” he sighed, * but they mvanably 
want it back in such very small change. That is 
the worry. JVomen, as some witty Frenchman once 
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put it, inspire us with the desire to do masterpieces, 
and always prevent us from carrying them out.’^ 

“ Harry, you are dreadful • I don't know <why I 
like you so much." 

“ You will always like me, Dorian," he replied. 
" Will you have some coffee, you fellows ?—Waiter, 
bring coffee, and fine-champagne, and some cigarettes. 
No : don't mind the cigarettes; ! have some. Balis, 
I can't allow you to smoke cigars. You must have a 
cigarette. A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect 
pleasure. It is exquisite, and it leaves one unsatifffied. 
What more can one want ? Yes, Dorian, you will 
always be fond of me. I represent to you all the sins 
you have never had the courage to commit." . 

" WTiat nonsense you talk, Harry 1 ” cried the lad, 
taking a Ught from a fire-breathing silver dragon that 
the waiter had placed on the table. " Let us go 
down to the theatre. When Sibyl comes on the stage 
you will have a new ideal of life. She will represent 
something to you that you have never known." 

" I have known everything," said J.ord Henry, 
with a tired look in his eyes, “ but I am always ready 
for a new emotion. I am afraid, however, that, for 
me^at any rate, there is no such thing. Still, your 
wonderful girl may thrill me. ^’love acting, it is so 
much more real than life* Let us go. Dorian, you 
wiU come with me. I am so sorry, Basil, but there is 
only room for two in the brougham. You must follow 
us in a hansom.” 

They got up and put on their coats, sipping their 
coffee standing. The painter was silent and pre¬ 
occupied. There was a gloom over him. He could 
not bear this marriage, and yet it seemed to him 
to be better than many other things that might have 
happened. After a few minutes, they all passed 
downstairs. He drove off by himself, as liad been 
arranged, and watched the flashing lights of the 
little brougham in front of him. A strange sense of 
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loss >caine over him. He* felt that Dorian Gray would 
never again be to him all that he had been in the 
past. ‘Life had come between 4 hem. . . . His eyes 
darkened, and the crowded, flaring streets became 
blurrecl to his eye§. Wlffen the cab drew up at the 
Ijicatye, seemed to him that^ he had grown years 
older. . ’ ‘ * 


CHAPTER VII 


F or some reason or otlier, the house was crowded 
|hat night, and the fat Jew manager who met 
theJn at the door was beaming from ear to ear 
witlt an oily, tremulous He escofted them 

to their box with a sort of pompous humility, 
waving Ixis fat jewelled hands,, and talking at the top 
of his voice. Dorian Gray loathed jjiim more than ever, 
ye felt as if he had come to lodk for Miranda and had 
been met by Caliban. Lord Henry, upon the other 
hand, rather* liked Ijim. At least he declared he did, 
and insisted on shaking him by the hand, and assuring 
him Ili*it he was proud to meet a man who had dis¬ 
covered a real genius and gone bankrupt over a poet. 
•Hallward amused hintself with watching the faces in 
the pit. The heat was teAibly oppressive, and the 
' huge sunlight flamed^ like a monstrous dahlia with 
petals of yellow fire. The youths in% the gallery 
had taken off their coats and waistcoats and hung 
them over the side. They talked to each other across 
the theatre, and shared their* oranges with the tawdry 
girls who sat beside them. Some women Vcrc laugh¬ 
ing in the pit. Their voices were horribly shrill and 
discordant. The sound of the popping of ebrks came 
from the bar. ^ 

“ What a place to find one’s divinity in 1 ” said 
Lord Henry. 

" Yes I atiswered Dorian Gray. “ It was here I 


o.w. 


D 
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found her, and she is divine beyond all living things. 
When she acts you will forget everything. These 
common, rough people, with their coarse fac^s and 
brutal gestures, become quite different when she is 
on the stage. They sit silerfily and watch her, They 
weep and laugh as she \yills them to do. She ijiake? 
them -as lesponsive as a violin. She spiritualises 
them, and one .feels that they are of tlie s^me flesh 
and blood as one's self." 

“ The same flesh and blood as one's self! Qh/ 1 
hope not! ” exclaimed Lord Henry, who was scanning 
the occupants of the gallery through his opera-glass. 

“ Don't pay any attention to him. Dorian," said 
the painter. " I understand what you mean, and I 
believe in this girl. Any one you love must be nar- 
vellous, and any girl that has the effect you describe 
must be fine and noble. To spiritualise one's age— 
that is something worth doing. If this girl can give 
a soul to those who haVe lived without one, if she can 


create the sense of beauty in people whose lives have 
Ijeen sordid and ugly, if she can>. strip them of their 
selfishness and lend them tears for sorrows thqt are 
not their own, she is worthy of all your adoration, 
wortliy of the adoration of the world. Thus marriage 
is quite right. 1 did not think ^o at first, but I admit 
it now. The gods made Sibyl Vane for you. Without 
her you would have been incomplete." 

" rhauks,.'Basil," answered Dorian' Gray, pressing 
his hand. " I knew that you would understand me. 
Harry is so cynical, he {erriftes me. But here is the 
orchestra. It is quite dreadful, but it only lasts for 
about five minutes. Then the curtain rises, and you 
will see tjie girl to whom I am going to give all my 
life, to whom 1 have given everything that is good 
in me." 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, amidst an extra¬ 
ordinary turmoil of applause, Sibyl Vane stcpi>ed 
on to the stage. Yes. she was certainly lovely to 
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look, at—one of the loveliest creatures, Lord Henry 
thought, that he had ever seen. There was some¬ 
thing 6f the fawn in her ^y grace and startled eyes. 
A faint bluslj, like the shadow of a rose in a mirror 
of silv^, came to ^her cheeks as she glanced at the 
crowded, enthxisiastic house. She stepped back a 
few paces, and her lips sceme*d to trenifele. , Basil 
Hallward*jeaped to his feet and begpn to^ applaud. 
Motionless, hnd as one in a dream, .sat Dorian Gray, 
gajpi^jg at her. Lord Henry peered through his glasses, 
murmuring, “ Charming ! charming ! " 

• The scene was the hall of Capulet's house, and 
Romeo in his pilgrim’s dress had entered with Mercutio 
and Ins dther friends. The band, such as it was, struck 
up i^few bars of ini*sic, ant^ the dance began. Through 
the crowd of ungainly, shabbily-dressed actors, 
Sibyl Vane njoved like a creatpre from a finer world. 
Her body swayed, while she danced, as a plmt sways 
iji the water. The curves of herthroat were the curves 
of a white lily. Her hands seemed to be made of cool 
ivory. • , , 

Yet she was curiously listless. She showed no sign 
of joy when licr eyes rested on Romeo. 'Ihc few wo^ds 

she hac{ to sj>eak— ^ 

• • 

tjood pDgnin, you do wrong^'bur hand too much, 
•Which mannerly devo 4 ion shows in this ; 

Fur saints have^hands that pilgrims' han^s do touch, 
.^nd palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss— 

with the briel dialogue that*follows, were spoken in 
a thoroughly artificial manner. The voice was exquisite, 
but from the point of view of tone it was absolutely 
false. It was wrong in colour. It took aw^y all the 
life from the verse. It ma^e the passion unreal. 

Dorian Gray grew pale as he watched her. He 
was puzzled and anxious. Neither of his friends 
dared to .say anything to him. She seemed to them 
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to be absolutely incompetent. They were horribly 
disappointed. 

Yet they felt that the true test ot any- JiAiet ‘is 
the balcony scene of the. second act. ^Fhey waited 
for that. If she tailed there,' there yvas nothingjn her. 

She looked channmg as she came oiit in the ippon; 
light. .That could not be denied. But the staginess 
of her acting wes unbearable, and grew wof^ as she 
went on. Her gestures became absurdl'y artificial. 
She over-epphasised everything that she had to ^y. 
The beautiful passage— 

Thou knowest the mask of night is on my face, ^ 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek * 

For that which tliou hast heard mecspeak to-nighti- 

was declaimed with th^ painful precision of a school¬ 
girl who has been .taught to recite by some second- 
rate professor of elocution. \Vhen she leaned over 
the balcony and came to those wonderful lines— 

* 

^ . Although 1 joy m thee, 

I iipve no joy of this contract to-night: , 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too.suddcn ; ,, 

Too like the lightning, which dotli cease to be * 

Ere one can say, “ ll lightens.*' Sweet, good-night! 
This bud of love by summer’s ripening breath 
May prove j^*bcautefms flower when next we meet— 

she spoke the words as though they conveyed no 
meaning to her.- ‘It wa.? not nervousness. Indeed, 
so far from being nervous, she was absolutely self- 
contained. It was simply bad art. She was a complete 
failure. ‘ 

Even the common, uneducated audience of the 
pit and gallery lost their interest in the play. They 
got restless, and began to talk loudly and to whistle, 
llie Jew manager, who \;as standing at the back of 
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the .dress-circle, stamped and swore with rage. The 
only person unmoved was the girl herself. 

•When the second act was over there came a storm 
of hisses, and Lord Heniy got up from his chair and 
put on his coat. She ns quite beautiful, Dorian/' 
he said, " but she can't act. Let us go." 

r am going to seq the *p^^y through," answered 
tlie lad, in .a hard, bitter voice. I afn awfully sorry 
that I haye made you w'aste an evening, Harry. 
I apologise to you bo&." 

‘*'My dear Dorian, I should think Miss'Vane was 
ill," interrupted Hallward. " We will come some other 
night.” 

” { wish she were ill," he rejoined. ” But she 
sceijis to me to hf\ simply, callous and cold. She has 
entirely altered. Last night she was a great artist. 
This evening slie is merely a commonplace, mediocre 
actress." 

” Don’t talk like that about any one you love, 
Jborian. Love is a more wonderful thing than Art." 

"They aic both^simply^ forms of imitation," re¬ 
marked Lord Henry. " But do let us go. Dorian, 
you fnust not stay here any longer. It Is not good 
for onq’s morals to see bad acting. Besides, 1 don’t 
•suppose you will waat your wife to act. So what 
does it matter if she plays Juliet like a wooden doll ? 

• She is very lovely, and if she knows as little about 
life as she docs* about acting, she will bft,a delightful 
experience. There are only two kinds of people who are 
really fascinating—people wlio know absolutely every¬ 
thing, and people who know Absolutely nothing. Good 
heavens, my dear boy, don’t look so tragic ! The secret 
of remaining young is never to have an emotion tliat 
is unbecoming. Come to the club with Basil and 
myself. We will smoke cigarettes and drink to the 
beauty of Sibyl Vane. She is beautiful. What more 
can you want ? " 

" Go awayj Harry." cried the lad. " I want to be 
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alone. Basil, you must go. -Ah ! can't you see that 
my heart is breaking ? " The hot tears came to his 
eyes. His lips trembled, and, rushing to the back ,of 
tlie box, he leaned up agaujst the wall, hiding his face 
in his hands. 

“ Let us go, Basil,” said Lord Henry; with a Strange 
tendemess^^ in his voice; and the two young meh 
passed out together. ' * 

A few moinerits afterwards the footlights‘dared up, 
and the curtain rose on the third act. Dorian Gray 
went back* to his scat. He looked pale, and proud, 
and indifferent. The play dragged on, and seemed 
interminable. Half of the audience went out, tramping 
in heavy boots, and laughing. The whole thing was 
a fiasco. The last act was playe^ to almost entity 
benches. The curtain went clown on a titter, and some 
groans. 

As soon as it was ovfer, Dorian Gray rushed behind 
the scenes into the greenroom. The girl was standing 
there alone, with a look of triumph on her face. Her 
eyes were lit with an exquisite tire. 7.'herc was a 
radiance about her. Her parted li*ps were smiling over 
some secret of their own. 

When he entered, she looked at him, and 'an ex¬ 
pression of infinite joy came ov^r her. ” How badly* 

I acted to-night, Dorian ! V she cried. 

" Horribly ! ” he answered, g^lng at her in amaze- - 
ment—” horjjbly ! It was dreadful.« Arc you ill? 
You have no idea what it was. You have no idea 
what I suffered.” 

The girl smiled.* ” Dorian,” she answered, linger¬ 
ing over his name with long-drawn music in her 
voice, as though it were sweeter than hOney to the 
red petals of her mouth—” Dorian, you should have 
understood. But you understand now, don't you ? ” 

” Understand what ? ” he ksked, angrily. 

” Why I was so bad to-night. Why I shall always 
be bad. Why I shall neve^ act well agaii\ ” 
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He slirugge^ his shoulders. “You are ill, I suppose. 
When you are ill you shouldn't act. You make your¬ 
self ridiculous. My friends were ^ored. I was bored." 

She seemed not to listeji to him. She was trans¬ 
figured with *joy. An ecstasy of happiness dominated 
her. * • * 


“ Dorian, Dorian," she ciled/ “ before I,knew you 
acting w«.s,the one reality of my life. It was only in 
the theade* that I lived. I thought *that it was all 
tnie. I was Rosalind one night, and Portia the other. 
The' joy of Beatrice was my joy. and the borrows of 
Cordelia were mine also. I believed in everything. 
The common people who acted with me seemed to 
me tb be godlike. The painted scenes were my world. 
I Imew nothing ljut shadows, and I thought them 
real. You came—oh. my beautiful love !—and you 
freed my soul from prison. Vou tauglit me what reality 
really is. To-night, for the lirsl time in my life, I saw 
through the hollo^vness, the sham, the silliness of 
fhc empty pageant in wliich I had always played. 
To-night, for tlie first time^ I became conscious that 
the Romeo was hideous, and old, and painted, that the 
moodli^ht in the orchard was false, that the scenery 
was vulgar, and that the words I had to speak Were 
•unreal,* were not my*words, were not what I wanted 
to say. You had brought me something higher, 

• something of which all art is but a reflection. You 
had made me usderstand what love really,is. My love ! 
my love 1 Prince Charming ! lYince of fife ! I have 
grown sick of shadows. You arc more to me than all 
art can ever be. What have'I to do .with the puppets 
of a play ? When I came on to-night, I could not 
understand liow it was that everything had gone from 
me. I thought that I was going to be wonderful. I 
found that 1 could do nothing. Suddenly it dawned 
on my soul what it all fneant. Tlie knowledge was 
exquisite to me. I heard them hissing, and I smiled. 
What could ^hey know of love such as ours ? Take 
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me away, Dorian—take me away witii you, where 
we can be quite alone. I hate the stage. I might 
mimic a passion that I do not feel, but I cannot*mimic 
one that burns me like fire. Oh, Dorian, Dorian, you 
understand now what it signifies ? Even if I could do 
it, it would be profanation for me to play at lieing in 
love. You have made me sec that.*' 

He flung himself down on the sofa, and turned 
away his face' “ You have killed my love,” he 
muttered. 

She looked at him in wonder, and laughed. He ihade 
no answer. She came across to him, and with her 
little fingers stroked his hair. She knelt do\m and 
pressed his hands to her lips. He drew them Away, 
and a slmdder ran through him. ^ 

Then he leaped up, and went to the door. “ \es," 
he cried, you have killed my love. You used to stir 
my imagination. Now you don’t even stir my curiosity. 
You simply produce no clicct. I loved you because 
you were marvellous, because you had genius anti 
intellect, because you realised the dreams of great 
poets and gave shape and substance to the shadows 
of art. You have thrown it all away. You are shtillow 
and stupid. My God ! how mad 1 was to love you I 
What a fool I have been! You are nothing to me* 
now. I will never see yo\: again. I will never think 
of you. I will never mention ypur name. You don't ‘ 
know what you were to me, once. Why, once . . . 
Oh, I can’t ‘ocar to think of it! I wish I had never 
laid eyes upon you! You have spoiled the romance 
of my life. How little you can know of love, if you 
say it mars your art! Without your art you are nothing. 

I would have made you fame as, splendid, ftiagnificent. 
The work! would have worshipped you, and you 
would have borne my name. What are you now ? 

A third-rate actress with a priitty face." 

The girl grew white, and trembled. She clenched 
her hands together, and her voice seemed to catch in 
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her. throat. You are" not serious, Dorian?'* she 
murmured. You are acting." 

•"Acting! I leave that to youf You do it so well/' 
he answered bitterly. 

She^ose from Ijer kndes, and, with a piteous ex- 
pre^sjon of pain in her face,^ came across the room to 
him. She put her hand upon his arm, and looked into his 
eyes. H#J:hnist her back. “ Don't toucii me!’/he cried. 

A low moan broke from her, and she flung herself 
at Ills feet, and lay there like a trampled flower. 
“ Dorian, Dorian, don't leave me! " she whispered. 
I am so so^ I didn’t act well. I* was thinking of 

f ou jjil the time. But I will try—indeed, 1 will try. 
t camd so suddenly across me, my love for you. 
I think I should never have known it if you had not 
kissed me—if we had not kissed each other. Kiss 
me again, my love. Don'tgoa^yay fromme. I couldn't 
bear it. Oh I don’t go away froip me. My brother 
, . . No; never mind. He didn’t mean it. He was 
in jest. . . . But you. oh 1 can't you forgive me for 
to-night ? I* will wvrk so hard, and try to improve. 
Don't be cruel to me because I love you better than 
anythijg in the world. After all, it is only once tfiat 
I havft not pleased .you. But you are quite right, 
•Dorian. I should havd shown myself more of an artist. 
It was foolish of me ; and ^et 1 couldn't help it. Oh, 

* don’t leave me, don>leave me." A fit of passionate 
sobbing choke(J her. She crouched on >he floor like 
a wounded thing, and Dorian Gray, with his beautiful 
eyes, looked down at her, an^ his chiselled lips curled 
in exquisite disdain. There is "always something 
ridiculous about the emotions of people whom one 
has ceased to love. Sibyl Vane seemed to him to be 
absurdly melodramatic. Her tears and sobS annoyed 
him. 

, " I am going,” he said at last, in his calm, clear 
voice. ” I don't wish to be unkind, but I can’t see 
you again, "^u have disappointed me.” 
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She wept silently, and mttde no answer, but crept 
nearer. Her little hands stretched blindly out, and 
appeared to be seeking for him. He turned *bn his 
heel, and left the room. Inr a few moments he was out 
of the theatre. . 

Where he went to he hardly knew. He remem¬ 
bered wandering through dimly-lit streets, past gaunt 
black-shadowed archways and evil*looking houses. 
Women with hoarse voices and harsh latighter had 
called after him. Drunkards had reeled by cursing, 
and chattering to themselves like monstrous aj>es. 
He had seen grotesque children huddled upon door¬ 
steps, and heard shrieks and oaths from gloomy 
courts. ' 

As the dawn was just breaking he found hirascif 
close to Covent Garden. The darkness lifted, and, 
flushed' with faint fires, the sky hollow'cd itself into a 
perfect pearl. Huge carts filled with nodding lilies 
rumbled slowly down the polished empty street. 
The air was heavy with the perfume of the flowers, 
and their beauty seemed to bring him*'an anodyne 
for his pain. He followed into the market, and watched 
th^ men unloading their waggons. A white-smocked 
carter offered him some cherries. He thankeil him, 
and wondered why he refused *to accept any money* 
for them, and began to eflt them listlessly. They had 
been plucked at midnight, and the coldness of the 
moon had piitcred into them. A lolig line of boys 
carrying crates of striped tulips, and of yellow and 
red roses, defiled in front of him, threading their way 
through the huge jade-green piles of vegetables. Under 
the portico, with its grey sun-bleached pillars, loitered 
a troop of draggled bare-headed girls, waiting for the 
auction t6 be over. Others crowded round the swinging 
doors of the coffee-house in the Piazza. The heavy 
cart-horses slipped and stamped upon the rough 
stones, shaking their bells and trappings. Some of 
the drivers were lying asleep on a jiilc of sacks. 
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Iris;necked, and pink-fcoted, the. pigeons ran about 
picking up seeds. 

«Afttr a little while, he hailed ^ hansom, and drove 
home. For a few moments he loitered upon the 
door-step, looking^ round at the silent Square with 
its blank, close-shuttered windows, and its staring 
blinds. The sky was pure o*pal‘now, and Vie roofs of 
the houses .glistened like silver againsf it. From some 
chimney opposite a thin wreath of smoke was rising. 
H (juried, a violet riband, through the nacre-coloured 
air. 

■ In the huge gilt Venetian lantern, spoil of some 
Doge’s barge, that hung from the ceiling of the great 
oak-pai?elled hall of entrance, lights were still burn¬ 
ing, from three flickering, jets: thin blue petals of 
flame they seemed, rimmed with white fire. He 
turned them out, and, having thrown his hat and cape 
on the table, passed through \he library towards the 
door of his bedroom, a large'octagonal chamber on 
the ground floor that, in his new-born feeling for 
luxury, he had just had decorated for himself, and 
hung with some curious Renaissance tapestries that 
had^ten discovered stored in a disused attic at 
Selby ^oyal. As he was turning the handle of 'the 
•door, nis eye fell ujxjn the portrait Basil Hallward 
had painted of him. He started back as if in sur¬ 
prise. Then he went* on into his o>\m room, looking 
.somewhat puzzled- After he had taken tlje buttonhole 
out of his coat, he seemed to hesitate. Finally he 
came back, went over to the picture, and examined 
it. Ill the dim arrested ligllt that struggled through 
the cream-coloured silk blinds, the face appeared to 
him to be a little changed. The. expression looked 
different. One would have said that there w^s a touch 
of cruelty in the mouth. It was certainly strange. 

He turned round, and, walking to the window, 
drew up the blind. Tlie bright dawn flooded the room, 
and swept the fantastic shadows into dusky comers, 
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where they lay shuddering. But the strange expression 
that he had noticed in the face of the portrait seemed 
to linger there, to be piore intensified even. The quiver¬ 
ing, ardent sunlight showed him the lines of cruelty 
round the mouth as clearly os if he had been looking 
into a mirror after he had done sonic dreadful thing. 

He winqpd, and, taking up from the table an oval 
glass framed in ivory Cupids) one of Lord Henry’s 
many presents' to him, glanced hurriedly^ into its 
polished depths. No line like that warped his^rfd 
Ups. Wlial did it mean ? 

He rubbed his. eyes, ;ind came close to the picture, 
and examined it again. There were no signs of any 
change when lie looked into the actual painting'/ and 
yet there was no doubt that the whole expression J^ad 
altered. It was not a mere fancy of his own. The 
thing was honibly apparent. 

He threw himself intb a chair, and began to think. 
Suddenly there flashed across Iiis mind what he had 
said in Basil Hallward’s studio the day the picture 
had been finished. Yes, he remembcred<it perfectly. 
He had uttered a mad wish thal he himself might 
remain young, and the portrait grow old; that his 
own beauty might be untarnislicd, and the f^e on 
the canvas bear the burden ofe his passions and Iiis‘ 
sins ; that the painted iiLiage might be seared with 
the lines of suffering and thought, and that he might 
keep aU the delicate bloom and lovelicess of his then 
just conscious boyhood. Surely his wash had not 
been fulfilled ? Such things were impossible. It 
seemed monstrous, cven*^ to think of them. And, 
yet, there was the picture before him, witli the touch 
of cruelty in the mouth. 

Cruelty*! Had he been cruel? It was the ^I’s 
fault, not his. He had dreamed of her as a great 
artist, had given his love to her because he had thought 
her great. Then she had disappointed liim. She had 
been shallow and unworthy. And, yct,«a feeling of 
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infinite regref came ov^r him, as_ he tluiught of her 
lying at his feet sobbing like a little child. Ho remem- 
bpred with what callousness he had watched her. 

had he been made like that ? Why had such 
a soul been ’given to hirp*? But he had suffered also. 
During the three terrible Jiours that the play had lasted, 
•he had lived centuries of paim, aeon upon aeon of torture. 
His Ufe*vas well worth hers. She had mailed him for 
a moineift,«if he had wounded her for*an age. Besides, 
women were better suited to bear sorrow than men, 
Th6y lived on their emotions. They only* thought of 
their emotions. When they took lovers, it was merely 
to have some one with whom they could have scenes. 
Lord Henry had told him that, and Lord Henry knew 
what women were. Why should he trouble about 
Sitfyl Vane ? She*was noi'hing to him now. 

But the picture ? What was he to say of that ? 
It held the secret of his life* and told his story. It 
had taught liim to love his pwa beauty. Would it 
'teach him to loathe his own soul ? Would he ever 
look at it again ? 

No; it was merely an illusion wrought on the troubled 
senses. The horrible night that he had passed had 
left phantoms behind it. Suddenly tlieie had fallen 
, upon his brain that tjny scarlet speck that makes men 
mad. The picture had no{ changed. It was folly to 
think so. 

Yet it was Y^^tching him, with its beautiful marred 
face and its cruel smile. Its bright *hair gleamed 
in the early sunlight. Its blue eyes met his own. A 
sense of infinite pity, not# for himself, but for the 
painted image of himself, came’ dver him. It had 
altered already, and would alter more. Its gold 
would wither into grey. Its red and white j-oscs would 
die. For every sin that he committed, a stain would 
fleck-and wreck its fairness. But he would not sin. 
The picture, changed or unchanged, would be to him 
the visible ^emblem of conscience. He would resist 
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temptation. He would not see Lord Hfenry any more 
—would not, at any rate, listen to those subtle poisonous 
theories that in Basil Hajlward's garden .had first 
stirred within him tfie passion for impossible things. 
He would go back to Sibyl ^Vane, make'her amends, 
marry her, try to love her again. Yes, it was hfs duty 
to do so. She must have suffered more than he* had*. 
Poor child T He had been selfish and cruel to her. The 
fascination that she had exercised over hfm would 
return. They would be happy together. His life 
with her would be beautiful and pure. 

He got up from his chair, and drew a large screen 
right in front of tlie portrait, shuddering as he glanced 
at it. “ How horrible! he murmured to -hiifiself, 
and he walked across to the window and opened it. 
When he stepped out on to'the gra^, he drew a deep 
breath. The fresh morning air seemed to drive away 
iill his sombre passions; He thought only of Sibyl. 
A faint echo of his Icrvo came back to him. He repeated 
her name over and over again. The birds that were 
singing in the dew-drenched garden seemed to be 
telling the flowers about her. " 


CHAPTER Viri 

I T was long past noon when lie awqke. His valet 
had crept' several limes on tiptoe into the room 
to see if he was stirring, and had wondered what 
made his young master skep so late. Finally his bell 
sounded, and Victor came softly in with a cup of tea, 
and a pile of letters, on a ‘“mall tray of old Sevres 
china, and, drew back the olive-satin curtains, with 
their shimmering blue lining, that hung in front of 
the three tall windows. 

Monsieur has slept well this morning," he said, 
smiling. 
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“ What o’clbck is it, Victor ? ” asked Dorian Gray, 
drowsily. 

One hour and a quarter, Monsieur.'’ 

How late it was! He 'sat up, and, having sipped 
some tea, turned over lys-letters. One of them was 
from l!ord Henry, and had been brought by hand that 
tnoming. He hesitated for a moment, and then 
put it aside. The others he opened listlessly. They 
contained 'ihe usual collection of cards, invitations 
to dinner, tickets for private views, programmes 
of fcharity concerts, and the like, that are showered 
on fashionable young men every morning during 
the season. There was a rather heavy bill, for a 
cliaSfcd silver Louis-Quinze toilet-set, tliat he had not 
yet had the courage to send on to his guardians, who 
wcJe c.xtremely Gld-fashfoned people and did not 
realise that we live in an age when unnecessary things \ 
are our only necessities; and there were several ■ 
very courteously worded comn^unications from Jermyn 
’Street money-lenders oftcring to advance any sum of 
money at a jnomenl’s notice and at the most reasonable 
rates of interest. • 

Alter about ten minutes he got up, and, throwing 
on aU elaborate dressing-gown of silk-embroidjered 
, cashnlerc wool, pa^d into the onyx-paved bath¬ 
room. The cool water refreshed him after his long 
sleep. He seemed to have forgotten all that he had 
gone through.^ A dim sense of having taken part 
in some strange tragedy came to him bnee or twice, 
but there was the unreality of a dream alxjut it. 

As soon as he was dressed, he went into the library 
and sat down to a light Frcnch'L^eakfast, that had 
been laid out for him on a small round table close 
to the open window. It was an exquisit^ day. The 
warm air seemed laden with spices. A bee new in, 
and buzzed round the 'blue-dragon bowl that, filled 
with sulphur-yellow' roses, stood before him. He 
felt perfectly happy. 
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Suddenly his eye fell on ,the screed that he had 
placed in front of the portrait, and he started. 

“ Too cold for Monsieur?/' asked his valet, ratting 
an omelette on the tdble. “ I shut the window? " 
Dorian shook his head. *\I am not cold," he mur¬ 
mured. * ‘ 

Was it all true ? Had the portrait really changed ? 
Or had it been simply his owri imagination that had 
made hin> see a* look of evil where there feaU been a 
look of joy ? Surely a painted canvas could not 
alter ? The thing was absurd. It would serve* as 
a tale to teh Basil some day. It would make him 
smile. 

And, yet, how vivid was his recollection * ol* the 
whole thing! First in the dim twilight, and then^ in 
the bright dawn, he had sben the* touch of cruelty 
round the warped lips. He almost dreaded his valet 
leaving the room. He knew that when he was alone 
he would have to ‘exomine the portrait. He was 
afraid of certainty. When the coffee and cigarettes* 
had been brought and the man tumccU to go, he 
felt a wild desire to tell him to refnain. As the door 
was closing behind him he called him back. The 
maa stood waiting for his orders. Dorian Iboked 
at him for a moment. " 1 am ftot at home t6 any 
one, Victor," he said, witl^. a sigh. The man bowed 
and retired. ^ 

Then lie rose trom the table, lit a pigarette, and 
flung himself <!lown on a luxuriously-cushioned couch 
that stood facing the screen. The screen was an old 
one, of gilt Spanish leather^ stamped and wrought with 
a rather florid LoUis-Quator2e pattern. He scanned 
it curiously, wondering if e^^er before it had con¬ 
cealed the i^ret of a man's life. 

Should he move it aside, alter all ? Why not let 
it stay there ? What was the use of knowing ? If 
the thing was true, it was terrible. If it was not 
true, why trouble about it ? But what if, some fate 
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or deadlier chance, eyes .other than his spied behind, 
^d saw the horrible change ? What should he do 
if .Ba^ Hallward came and as^ed to look at his 
own picture ? Basil would be sure to do that. No; 
the thing had to be examined, and at once. Any¬ 
thing would be better than this dreadful state of 
doubt. ' ’ » 

He goe up, and locked both doors. At least he 
would be*mone when he looked upcfn the mask of 
hi§ shame. Then he drew the screen aside, and saw 
himself face to face. It was perfectly i^e. The 
portrait had altered. 

As he often remembered afterwards, and always 
with ho email wonder, he found himself at first gazing 
at Jhe portrait wjth a feeling of almost scientific 
interest. That such a change should have taken 
place was incredible to him. And yet it was a fact. 
Was there some subtle affinitj? between the chemical 
atoms, that shaped themselves* info form and colour 
on the canvas, and the soul that was within him ? 
Could it be that what that soul thought, they realised ? 
—that what it dreamed, they made true ? Or was 
there* some other, more terrible reason ? He shud¬ 
dered, and felt afraid, and, going back to the couth, 
iay there, gazing at *the picture in sickened horror.' 

One thing, however, he lelt that it had done for 
*liim. It had made him conscious how unjust, how 
cruel, he had been to Sibyl Vane. It jvas not too 
late to make reparation for that. She could still be 
his wife. His unreal and selfish love would yield to 
some higher mlluence, would be, l;ransformed into 
some nobler pa.ssion, and the portrait that Basil 
Hallward had painted of him would be a guide to 
him through life, would be to him what holiness is 
to some, and conscience to others, and the fear of 
God to us all. Thdre werfe opiates for remorse, drugs 
that could lull the moral sense to sleep. But here was 
a visible symbol of the degradation of sin. Here 
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was an ever-present sign of the ruin men brought 
upon their souls. 

Three o’clock strvjck, and tour, and the half-hour 
rang its double chime, but Dorian Gray did not stir. 
He was trying to gather up the scarlet threads of 
life, and to weave them into a pattem; to hnd his 
way Ihroiv^h the sangfuine labyrinth of passion tliltough 
which he was wandering. He did not know what to 
do, or what to think. Finally, he went ^)ver to the 
table, and wrote a passionate letter to the giil he had 
loved, imt^loring her forgiveness, and accusing him¬ 
self of madness. He covered page after page with wild 
words of sorrow, and wilder words of pain. There 
is a luxury in self-reproach. When we blame* our¬ 
selves we feel that no one else h^s a right to b^amc 
us. It is the confession, not the priest, that gives us 
absolution. VVlien Dorian had finished the letter, 
he felt that he had been forgiven. 

Suddenly there came a knock to the door, and he 
heard Lord Henry’s voice outside. “ My dear boy, 

I must see you. Let me m at once. *1 can't bear 
your shutting yourself up like this." 

He made no answer at first, but remained "quite 
still. The knocking still continued, and grew*'louder. 
Yes, it was better to let Lord Henry in, and to explain^ 
to him the new life he \w:is going to lead, to quarrel 
with him if it became necessary to quarrel, to part if * 
parting was^ inevitable. He jumped up, drew the 
screen hastily across the picture, and unlocked the door. 

“ I am so sorry for it all, Dorian,” said Lord Henry, 
as he entered. ” But y6u must not think too much 
about it.” 

” Do you mean about Sit_^d Vane ? ” asked the lad. 

“ Yes, fof course.” answered Lord Henry, sinking 
into a chair, and slowly pulling off his yellow gloves. 
“It is dreadful, from one ^int of view, but it was 
not your fault. Tell me, did you go behind and see 
her, after the play was o^^er ? ” v 
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” I felt sure you iiad. Did you make a scene with 
her?^* . 

” I was brutal, Harry-T7perfectly brutal. But it 
is all right now. I am aot sorry for anything that 
has happened.* It has taught me to know myself 

“Ail, '09rian, I am 'so glad you fake it in that 
way t I was^afraid I would fmd you plunged in remorse, 
ai^d tearing that nice curly hair of yours.” 

” \ have got through all that,” said Doria'n, shaking 
his head, and smiling. ” I am perfectly happy now. 
I know what conscience is, to begin with. It is not 
what*you told me it was. It is the divinest thing in 
us. ,Don’t sneer at, it, Har^, any more—at least not 
before me. I want to be good. I can't bear the idea 
of my soul being hideous.” 

” A very charming artistic Basis for ethics, Dorian ! 
I congratulate you on it. But‘how are you going to 
Begin ? ” 

By manying Sibyl Vane.” 

” Marrying Sibyl Vane I ” cried Lord Henry, 
stanrhng up, and looking at him in perplexed amaze¬ 
ment. , But, my dear Dorian-” 

* ” Yes, Harry, I know what you are going to say. 
Something dreadful about carriage. Don’t say it. 

■ Don’t ever say things*of that kind to me again. Two 
days ago I asked Sibyl to marry me. I api not going 
to break my word to her. She is to be my wife ! ” 

” Your wife 1 Dorian I . . . Didn’t you get my 
letter ? I wrote to you thiS momipg, and sent the 
note down, by my own man.” 

” Your letter ? Oh, yes, I remember. I have not 
read it yet, Harry. I was afraid there might*be some¬ 
thing in it that I wouldn't like. You cut life to pieces 
with your epigrams.” 

” You know nothing then ? ” 

” What do^ou mean ? ” 
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Lord Henry w^ilked across the room, and, setting 
down by Dorian Gray, took both his hands in his 
own, and held tli^m tightly. Dorian,!' he said, 
my letter—don't be frightened—was to tell you 
that Sibyl Vane is dead.’* 

A cry ol pain broke trom the lad’s lips,'and he 
leaped to^.his feet, tearing his hands away front Lord 
Henry’s grasp. “ Dead ^ Sibyl dead • It, is* not true I 
It is a hornbleMie ' How dare you say u ^ *" 

“ It is quite true, Dorian,” said Lord Hei^ry, 
gravely. ‘“It is in all the morning papers. I wrote 
down to you to ask you not to see any one till 1 came. 
There will have to be an inquest, of course, and you 
must not be mixed up in it. Things like that* make 
a man fashionable in Paris. But. in London people 
are so prejudiced. Here, one should never make one’s 
debut with a scandal. One should reserve that to give 
an interest to one’s did age. 1 suppose they don't 
know your name dt the theatre ? If they don’t, it is 
all right. Did any one see you going round to 
room ? That is an important point.” « 

Dorian did not answer for tew moments. He 
was dazed with horror. Finally he stammered in a 
stifled voice, " Harry, did you say an inquest ? What 

did you mean by that ? Did Sibyl-? Oh* Harry^ 

I can't bear it ’ But be ^uick. Tell me everything at 
once.” , 

“ I have po doubt it w;is not an accident, Donan, 
though it /nust be put in that way to the public.,. 
It seems that as she was leaving the theatre with* 
her mother, about halh’past twelve or so, she said 
she had forgotten something upstairs. They waited 
some time for her, but she did not come down again. 
They ultimately found her lying dead on the floor 
of her dressmg-room. She had swallowed some¬ 
thing by mistake, some dfeadful thing they use at 
theatres, i don't know what it was, but it had either 
prussic acid or white lead in it. I should fancy it 
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was,prussic ac^d, as she.seems to.have died instan¬ 
taneously.*’ 

Hany^ Harry, it is terrible 1 ".cried the lad. 

“ Yes; it is veiy tragic., of course, but you miLst 
not get yourself mixed up>in’ it. 1 see by The Simidard 
that sKe was seventeen. I should have thouglii she 
was' dJmost younger than that.* Slie lookpd such a 
ciiild, and ,seemed to ’know so little about acting. 
Dorian, y6u» mustn’t let this thing get tin your nerves. 
Y^u must wme and dine with me, and alterwards 
we will look in at the Opera. It is a Patti hight, and 
everybody will be there. You can come to my sister’s 
box. She has got some smart women with her.” 

” Sb 1 have murdered Sibyl Vane,” said Dorian 
Gray, half to himj«lf—" murdered her as surely as 
if I had cut her little throat with a knife. Vet the 
roses are not less lovely for all that. The birds sing 
just as happily in my garded. And to-night I am 
to dine with you, and then go.on’to the Opt)ra, and 
sup somewhere, I suppose, afterwards. How extra- 
ordinaiy dramatic life is! If I had read all this in a 
book, Harry, i thihk I would have wept over it. 
Somehow, now that it has happened actually, and 
to me/ it seems far too wonderful for tears. Here 
is the first pas.sionat^*love-leLler 1 have ever written 
in my life. Strange, that my first passionate lovc- 
• letter should have b$;en addressed to a dead girl. 
Can they feel. .,1 wonder, those white gilent people 
we call the dead ? Sibyl! Can she feel, or know, or 
listen? Oh, Harry, how I loved her once! It seems 
years ago to me now. She* was /syerything to me. 
Then came that dreadful night—was it really only 
last night ?—when she played so badly, and my 
heart almost broke. She explained it all U) me. It 
was terribly pathetic. But I was not moved a bit. 

I thought her shallow. ’ Suddenly something hap¬ 
pened that made me afraid. I can’t tell you what 
it was, but i^was terrible. I said I would go back tc 
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her. 1 felt I had done wrong. And now she is .dead. 
My God ! My God ! Harry, what shall I do ? You 
don’t know the danger I am in, and there is hothing 
to keep me straight. She would have done that for 
me. She had no right to ‘kill he.rself. It w^s selfish 
of her.'* , . 

“ My dear Dorian,” answered Lord Henry, taking 
a cigarette fropi his case, and produ^-iog a,^old-latten 
match-box. “ tfie only way a woman can ever reform 
/a man is by boring him so completely that he loses 
all possible interest in life. If you had married this 
girl you would‘have been wretched. Of course, you 
would have treated her kindly. One can alwp.ys be 
kind to people about whom one cares nothing! But she 
would have soon found out that rou were absolutely 
indifferent to her. And when a woman finds that 
out about her husband, .she either becomes dreadfully 
dowdy, or wears very smart bonnets that some other 
woman's husband has' to pay for. I say nothing about 
the social mistake, which would have been abject, 
which, of course, I would not have allowed, but I assure 
you that in any case the whole thing would have been 
an absolute failure.” 

” I suppose it would,” muttered the lad. ,walking 
up and down the room, and < looking horribly pale'. 
” But I thought it was my duty. It is not my fault 
that this terrible tragedy has prevented my doing 
what was right. I remember your saying once that 
there is a Natality about good resolutions—that they 
are always made too late. Mine certainly were.” 

” Good resolutions ar(^ useless attempts to interfere 
with scientific laws. Iheir origin is pure vanity, 
llieir result is absolutely «./. They give us, now and 
then, some of tliose luxurious sterile emotions that 
have a certain charm for the wealt. That is all that 
can be said for them. They axe simply cheques that 
men draw on a bank where they have no account.” 

” Harry.” cried Dorian Gray. comLig over and 
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sittiijg clown fieside him» “ why is it that I cannot 
feel this tragedy as much as I want to ? I don't think 
I am heartless. Do you ? , 

You have done too many foolish things during 
the last fortnight to be ontitled to give yourself that 
name, Dorian/’* answered Lord Henry, with his sweet, 
ihelaiicholy smile. , ‘ , 

The lad frowned. “ 1 don't like that explanation, 
Harry,” he rejoined, ” but I am glad you don’t think 
I |im heartless. 1 am nothing of the kind. I know 
1 am not. And yet I must admit that this thing that 
has happened does not affect me as it should. It 
seems to me to be simply like a wonderful ending to 
a woiSd«dul play. It has all the terrible beauty of a 
Greek tragedy, a ti^igedy in which I took a great part, 
but by which I have not been wounded.” 

” It is an interesting question,” said Lord Henry, 
who found an exquisite pleasure in playing on the 
lad's unconscious egotism—” an ex*trcmely interesting 
question. 1 fancy that the true explanation is this. 
It often happens that the real tragedies of life occur 
in such an inartistic manner tliat they hurt us by their 
orudd violence, their absolute incoherence, their 
absurd’want of meaning, their entire lack of style. 
»J'hey affect us just’ios vulgarity affects us. 'lliey 
give us an impression of sheer brute force, and we 
’ revolt against that, Sometimes, however, a tragedy 
that posse.sses .^artistic elements of beauty crosses 
our lives. If these elements of beauty are real, the 
whole thing simply appeals to our sense of dramatic 
effect. Suddenly we find tl/at we, ^re no longer the 
actors, but the spectators of the play. Or rather 
we are both. We watch ourselves, and the mere 
wonder of the spectacle enthralls us. In the present 
case, what is it that has really happened ? Some 
one has killed herself for love of you. I wish tliat 
I had ever had such an experience. It would have made 
me in love with love for the rest of my life. The 
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t. 

people who have adored roc—there have not been 
veiy many, but there have been some—have always 
insisted on- living on* long after I had ceased to care 
for them, or they to care for me. They have become 
stout and tedious, and when 1 me^et them they go in 
at once for reminiscences. That awful memory of 
woman ! AVhat a fearful thing it is And what an 
utter intellectujd stagnation it reveals! O^he should 
absorb the colour of life, but one should never re¬ 
member its details. Details are always vulgar.’* . 

“ I must sow poppies in my garden,” sighed Dorian. 

“ There is no necessity,” rejoined his companion. 
” Life has always poppies in her hands. Of epurse, 
now and then things linger. I once wore'nothing 
but violets all througli one season, 5»s a form of artistic 
mourning for a romance that would not die. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, it did die. I forget what killed 
it. I think it was her proposing to sacrifice the whole 
world for me. That iS always a dreadful moment,- 
It fills one with the terror of eternity. Well—would 
you believe it —^a week ago, at, Lady Hampshire’s, 
I found myself seated at dinner next the lady in question, 
and she insisted on going over the wholq thing 
again, and digging up the past, and raking .up the 
future. I had buried my romance in a bed of asphodel.’ 
She dragged it out again, and assured me that I 
had spoiled her life. I am bovnd to state that she 
ate an enormous dinner, so I did not feel any anxiety. 
But what a lack of taste she showed ! The one charm 
of the past is that it is the past. But women never 
know when the curtain hlis f^en. They always want 
a sixth act, and as soon as the interest of the play 
is entirely over they propoLj to continue it. If they 
were allowed their own way, every comedy would 
have a tragic ending, and every tragedy would cul¬ 
minate in a farce. They are charmingly artificial, 
but they have no sense of art. You are more fortunate 
than I am. I assure yen, Dorian, that not one of 
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the ^omen I liave known would have done for me 
what Sibyl Vane did for you. Ordinary women always 
console themselves. Some of tljem do it by going 
in for sentimental colours. ,Never trust a woman who 
wears mauve) whatever her age may be, or a woman 
over thirty-live who is fond of pink ribbons. It always 
meainS that they have a histbry; Others fipd a great 
consolati(#n in suddenly discovering the good qualities 
of their husbands. They flaimt their Conjugal felicity 
in^ one's face, as if it were the most fascinating of 
sins.’ Religion consoles some. Its mysteries have all 
the charm of a flirtation, a woman once told me; 
and I can quite miderstand it. Besides, nothing 
make! one so vain as being told that one is a sinner. 
Conscience makes pgotists of us all. Yes; tliere is 
really no ehd to the consolations that women find in 
modem life. Indeed, I have not mentioned the most 
important one." ’ 

" What is that, Harry ? ” said thfe lad, listlessly. 

“ Oh, the obvious consolation. Taking some one 
else's admirer when one loses one’s own. In good 
society that always whitewashes a woman. But really, 
Doridn, how difierent Sibyl Vane must have been 
from ap the women one meets! There is something 
to in(? quite bcauiifui about her death. 1 am glad 
I am living in a century when such wonders hap- 
* pen. They make oiifj believe in the reality of the 
things we all play with, such as romance, passion, 
and love." 

I was terribly cruel to her. You forget that." 

" I am afraid that woihan appreciate cruelty, 
downright cruelty, more than anything else. They 
have wonderfully primitive instincts. We have 
emancipated tliem, but they remain slavoe looking 
for their masters, all the same. I'hey love being 
dominated. I am sure yofi were splendid. "T have never 
seen you really and absolutely angry, but I can fancy 
how delightfid you looked. And, after all, you said 
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something to me the day before yesterday that s^med 
to me at the time to be merely fanciful, but that I see 
now was absolutely true,^ and it holds the key • to 
everything/* * 

** What was that, Harry ?* ” ' ^ 

You said to me that Sibyl Yane represented 
you all the heroines of romance—that she was Des- 
demona one mg:ht, and Ophelia the other ; ^that if she 
died as Juliet, she came to life as Imogen.' 

“ She will never come to life again now,** muttered 
the lad, bhrying his face in his hands. 

“ No, she will never come to life. She has played 
her last part. But you must think of that lonely 
death in the tawdry dressing-room simply as a strange 
lurid fragment from somp Jacobean tragedy, as a 
wonderful scene from Webster, or Ford, or Cyril 
Tourneur. The girl never really lived, and so she 
has never really died. To you at least, she was always 
a dream, a phantom that flitted through Shakespeare's 
plays and left them lovelier for its presence, a reed 
through which Shakespeare's music sewnded richer 
and more full of joy. The moment she touched actual 
life, she marred it, and it marred her, and, so she 
passed away. Moum for Ophelia, if you liJ^. Put 
ashes on your head because Cordelia was strangled.' 
Cry out against Heaven because the daughter of 
Brabantio died. But don't waste your tears over Sibyl 
Vane. She was less real than they are.«' 

There was a silence. The evening darkened in the 
room. Noiselessly, and with silver feet, the shadows 
crept in from the garde*. The colours faded wearily 
out of things. 

After some time Dorian Gray looked up. " You 
have explained me to myself, Harry," he mur¬ 
mured, with something of a sigh of relief. " I felt 
all that you have said, but somehow I was afraid of 
it, and I could not express it to myself. How well 
you know me 1 But w^ will not talk again of what 
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has t^appened. It has been a marvellous experience. 
That is all. I wonder if life has still in store for me 
anjjthiflg as marvellous.” . 

Life has everything in store tor you, Dorian. 
There is nothmg that yo», with your extraordinary 
good looks, will not te able to do.” 

* ” Bin suppose. Harry, 1 became haggard, and old, 
and wrinM^e<J ? What then ? ” ^ 

“ Ah, theil,” said Lord Henry, rising’to go—* then, 
my ^car Dorian, you W'ould have to fight for your 
victories. As it is, they arc brought to J^ou. No, 
you must keep your good looks. We live in an age that 
reads too much to be wise, and that thinks too much 
to be’ beautiful. We cannot .spare you. And now 
you , had better dr^^ss, and drive down to the club. 
\Vc are rather late, as it is.'' 

” I think 1 shall join you at the Opera, Harry. 
1 feel too tired to eat anything'. What is the number 
of your si.ster’s box ? ” • * 

” Twenty-seven, I believe. It is on the grand tier. 
You will see iier name on the door. But I am sorry 
you won’t come and‘dine.” 

” I* don’t feel up to it, ” said Dorian, listlessly. 
” But \ am awfully obliged to you for all that you 
have said to me. Yd« are certainly my best triend. 
No one has ever understood me as you have.” 

” W'e are only at the beginning of t»iir triendsliip, 
Dorian,” answe*‘«d Lord Henry, shaking,him by the 
hand. " Good-bye. I shall see you before nine- 
thirty, 1 hope. Remember, Patti is singing.” 

As he closed the door btiiind him, Dorian Gray 
touched the bell, and in a few minutes Victor appeared 
with the lamps and drew the blinds down. He wailed 
impatiently for him to go. The man seemed to take 
an interminable time over everything. 

As soon as he had left, he rushed to the screen, and 
drew it back. No; there was no further cliange in 
the picture. Jt had received the news of Sibyl Vane’s 
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death before he had known of it himself. It was 
conscious of the events of life as they occurred. The 
vicious cruelty that, marred the fine lines of the-mouth 
had, no doubt, appeared at the very moment that the 
girl had drunk the poison,* whatever it was. ^ Or was 
it indifferent to results ? Did it merely take cog¬ 
nizance qf what passed within the soul ? He won¬ 
dered, and hoped that some day he woi^ see the 
change taking‘place before his very eyes’, shuddering 
as he hoped it. , 

Poor Sibyl! What a romance it had ail been! 
She had often mimicked death on the stage. Then 
Death liimscU had touched her, and taken her with 
him. How had she played that dreadful last scene ? 
Had she cursed him, as she died No ; she had died 
for love of him, and love would always be a sacrament 
to him now. She had atoned for ever5d;hing, by the 
sacrifice she had made bf her life. He woixld not think 
any more of what’sho had made him go through, on 
that horrible night at tlie tlieatre. W^hen he thought 
of her, it would be as a wonderful tragee figure sent 
on to the worlds stage to show*the supreme reality 
of Love. A wonderful tragic figure ? Tears came 
to his eyes as lie n^membered her child-like lo'pk, and 
winsome fanciful ways, and dhy tremulous grace.' 
He brushed them away hastily, and looked again at 
the picture. 

He felt tlt'it the time had really come tor making 
;hi^ choice. ’ Or had his choice already been made ? 

life had decided that for him—life, and his 
own infinite curigsily about life. Eternal youth, 
infinite passion, pleasures subtle and secret, wild 
joys and wilder sins—^lie s to have all these things. 
The portrait was to bear tlie burden of his shame: 
that was all. 

A feeling of pain crept oVer him, as he thought of 
the desecration that was in store for the fair face on 
the canvas. Once, in boyish mockery tof Narcissus, 
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he h^d kissed, or feigned to kiss, those painted iips 
that now smiled so cruelly at him. Morning after 
morning lie had sat before the ^jortrait, wondering 
at its beauty^ almost enamoured of it, as it seemed 
to him at times. Was it i<j alter now with every mood 
t9 which he yielded*? Was it to become a monstrous 
and loathsome thing, tp be hidden away ii\ a locked 
room, to Ije, shut out from the sunlight that had so 
often touched to brighter gold the waving wonder 
of jt^ hair ? I'he pity of it I The pity of it t 
For a moment he thought of pra5dng that the 
horrible sympathy that existed between him and 
the picture might cease. It had changed in answer 
to a prayer ; perhaps in answer to a prayer it might 
remain unchanged., And, yet, who, that knew any¬ 
thing about Life, would surrender the chance of re- 
maming always young, however fantastic that chance 
might be, or with what fateful’ consequences it might 
be fraught ? Besides, was it really'‘under his control ? 
Had it indeed been prayer that had j^roduced the 
substitution ?* Might there not be some curious 
scientific reason for it all ? If thought could exercise 
its influence upon a living organism, might not thought 
exercisq an influence upon dead and inorganic things ? 
Nay, witiiout though!? or conscious desire, might not 
things external to ourselves vibrate in imison with 
' our moods and passions, atom calling to atom in secret 
love of strange -afiinity ? But the reason was of no 
importance. He would never again tempt *by a prayer ’ 
any terrible power. If the picture was to alter, it 
was to alter. That was all. *Why .inquire too closely 
into it ? 

For there would be a real pleasure in watching 
it. He would be able to follow his mind into its secret 
places. This portrait would be to him the most 
magical of mirrors. As it had revealed to him his 
own body, so it would reveal to him his own soul. 
And when winter came upon it, he would still be 
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standing where spring trembles on the ver^e of 
summer. When the blood crept from its face, and left 
behind a pallid mask of chalk with leaden eyes, he 
would keep the glamour ot boyhood. Not one blossom 
ol his loveliness would ever fade. Not one pulse of 
his life would ever weaken. Like the gods of the 
Greeks, would be strong, and fleet, and joyous. 
What did it matter what happened to tht- coloured 
image on the canvas ? He would be safe. That was 
everything. 

He drew the screen back mto its former place in 
front of the piclurc, smiling as he did so, and passed 
into his bedroom, where his valet was already waiting 
for him. An hour later ho was at the Opera, and 
Lord Henry was leaning over his cjjair. 


CHAIRIER IX 


AS he was sitting at breakfast next morning, 
ZA Basil Hallw'ard was showui into Uie room. 

X A "I am so glad 1 have found you, Dorian," 
he said, gravely. " I called last night, an/i they 
told me you were at the Opcea. Of course I knew 
that was impossible. But 1 wish you had left word 
where you had really gone to f passed a dread¬ 
ful evening,,half afraid that one trs^edy might be 
followed by* another. 1 think you might have tele¬ 
graphed for me when you heard of it first. I read 
of it quite by chance hr a late edition of The (ilobe 
that 1 picked up at the club. 1 came here at once, 
and was miserable at not linding you. 1 can't tell 
you how heart-broken 1 am about the whole thing. 1 
know what you must suffer. But where were you ? 
Did ■ you go down and see the girl’s mother ? 
h'or a moment I thought of following you there. They 
gave the address in the paper. Somewhere in the 
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Eust<^n Road, isn't it ? But I was afraid of intruding 
upon a sorrow that I could not lighten. Poor woman ! 
What A state she must be in! And her only child, 
too ! What did she say about it all ? " 

"My, dear Easily how ■'do I know?" murmured 
Dprian Gray, Sipping sorae^ pale-yellow wine from 
a delicate gold-beaded bubble of Venetian glass, and 
looking df^a^fully bored. " I was at tjje Opera. You 
should have'come on there. I met Lady Gwendolen, 
Harry's sister, for the first time. We were in her 
box. She is perfectly charming; and Patti sang 
divinely. Don't talk about horrid subjects. If one 
docsn^ talk about a thing, it has never happened. 
It is simply expression, as Harry says, that gives 
reality to things. I may mention that she was not 
the woman’s only child. There is a son, a charming 
fellow, 1 believe. But he is not on the stage. He is 
a sailor, or something. And now, tell me about your¬ 
self and what you arc painting."* ** 

" You went to the Opera ? ” said llallward, s]x;ak- 
ing very slowly, an^ with a strained touch of pain 
in his voice. " You went to the Opera wliile Sibyl 
Vane wps lying dead in some sordid lodging ? You 
can tallv to me of otlior women being charming, and 
df Patti .singing diviiKjly, before the girl you loved 
has even the quiet of a grave to sleep in ? Why, 
’man, there are horrors in store for that little white 
body of hers ! ' • 

'* Stop, Basil! I won't hear it! " cried Donan, 
leaping to his feet. " You must not tell me about 
things. What is done is done, .\yhat is past is 
past.” 

" You call yesterday the past ? ' 

" What has the actual lapse of time got to do with 
It ? It is only shallow people who require years to 
get rid of an emotion. A man who is master of him¬ 
self can end a sorrow as easily as he can invent a 
pleasure. I 'don’t want to be at the mercy of my 
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emotions. I want to use them, to enjoy them* and 
to dominate them.” 

'* Dorian, this is horrible ! Something has changed 
you completely. You look exactly the same won¬ 
derful boy who, day after day, used to come down 
to my studio to sit for his picture. But you were 
simple, natural, and affectionate then. You were 
the most unspoiled creature in the whole world. Now, 

I don't know what has come over you. You talk as 
if you had no heart, no pity in you. It is Jl Harry’s 
innuence. I see that." 

The lad flushed up, and, going to the window, 
looked out for a few moments on the green, flicker¬ 
ing. sun-lashed garden. ” I owe a great deal to Harry, 
Basil," he said, at last—" more .than I owe to you. 
You only taught me to be vain." 

" Well, I am punished for that, Dorian—or shall. 
be some day.” 

“ I don't know what you mean, Basil," he ex¬ 
claimed, turning round. " 1 don’t know wliat you 
want. VVhat do you want ? ” 

“ I want the Dorian Gray 1 used to paint," said 
the artist, sadly. 

“ Basil,” said the lad, going over to h^m, and 
putting his hand on his shoukler, " you have comu 
too late. Yesterday when I heard that Sibyl Vane 
had killed herself-" 

" Killed berseif ! Good heavens ! Is there no doubt 
about that ’’ cried Hallward, looking up at him with 
an expression of horror. 

" My dear Basil 1 Surely you don’t think it was 
a vulgar accident ? Of course she killed herself." 

The elder man buried h*»face in his hands. “ How 
fearful,"*'he muttered, and a shudder ran through 
him. 

" No," said Dorian Gray, *' there is nothing tearful 
about it. It is one ol the great romantic tragedies 
of the age. As a rule, neople who actUead the most 
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commonplace lives. They are good husbands, or 
faithml wives, or something tedious. You know what 
I mean—middle-class virtue, an^ all that kind of 
thing. How different Sitiyl w'as 1 She lived her 
finest tragedy. She was always a heroine. The last 
night sfie played—£he night you saw her—she acted 
badly* because slie had knoV^ the rcalitj; of love. 
When she knew its tmrcality. she died, as Juliet 
might have ’died. She passed again dito the sphere 
of^art. There is something of the martyr about her. 
Her 'death has all'the pathetic uselessness df martyr¬ 
dom, all its wasted beauty. But, as I was saying, 
you must not tliink I have not suffered. If you had 
come *in* yesterday at a particular moment—about 
half-past five, perhaps, or a quarter to six—you 
would have found me in'tears. Even Harry, who 
was here, who brought me the news, in fact, had no 
idea what I was going through; I suffered immensely. 
Then it passed away. 1 cannot fepeat an emotion. 
No one can, except sentimentalists. And you are 
awfully unjust, Basil. You come down here to con¬ 
sole me. That is Charming of you. You find me 
consoled, and you are furious. How like a sym¬ 
pathetic person ! You remind me of a story Harry 
told me about a cehtain philanthropist who spent 
twenty years of his life in trying to get some grievance 
• redressed, or some janjust law altered—I forget 
exactly what U was. Finally he suq:ceded, and 
nothing could exceed his disappointment. He had 
absolutely nothing to do, almost died of ennui^ and 
became a confirmed misantllrope., And besides, my 
dear old Basil, if you really want* to console me, 
teach me rather to forget wliat has happened, or to 
see it from the j^roper artistic point of vi«w. Was 
it not Gautier who used to write about la consolation 
des arts ? I remember f)icking up a little vellum- 
covered book in your studio one day and chancing 
on that delightful phrase. Well, I am not like that 

o w. ‘ E 
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young man you told me ot when we' were down at 
Marlow together, the yoimg man who used t6 say 
that yellow satin co\iid console one for all the miseries 
of life. 1 Jove beautiful things that one can touch 
and handle. Old brocades, green bronzes, lacquer- 
worlc, carved ivories, exquisite surroundings,' luxury, 
pomp, there is much to' be got from all tlicsc: Bit 
the artistic temj)erament that they create, or at any 
rate reveal, is still more to me. To become the spec- 
itator of one's own life, as Harry says, is to escape the 
suffering of life. 1 know you are surprised at itny 
talking to you like this. You have not realised how 
I have developed. 1 was a schoolboy when you knew 
me. I am a man now. I have new passionJ», new 
thoughts, new ideas. I am diffecent, but you must 
not like me less. I am changed, but you must always 
be my friend. Of course I am veiy^ fontl ot Harry. 
But I know that you are better than he is. You 
are not stronger—^you are too much afraid of life— 
but you are better. And how happy we used to be 
together 1 Don’t leave me, Basil, and .don't quarrel 
with me. I am what I am. There is nothing more 
to be said." 

The painter felt strangely moved. The iad was 
infinitelv dear to him, and hisj'jxTsouality had been 
the great turning-point in his art. He could not 
bear the idea of rcproadiing him any more. After- 
all, his indifference was probably jnercly a mood 
that would pass away. There wiis so much in him 
that was good, .so much in him that was noble. 

" Weil. Dorian,!’ he said, at length; with a sad 
smile, I won’t speak to you again about tliis horrible 
thing, after to-day. I only tnist your name won’t 
be mentioned in connection with it. The inquest is 
to take place this afternoon. Have they summoned 
you ? ” 

Dorian shook his head and a look of annoyance 
passed over his face at the mention^ of the word 
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“ iilquest." Tfiere was something so crude and vulgar 
aboui everything of the kind. They don’t know my 
naine,V he. answered. . . 

But surely she did ?' , 

“ Only my^ Christian name, and that 1 am quite 
sure shb never •mentioned to any one. She told me 
dhce that they were all rather curious to Jeam who 
I was, and^that she invariably told Jhem my name 
was Prindfe •Charming. It was pretty of her. You 
must do me a drawing of Sibyl, Basil. I should like 
to’have something more of her than the memory of a 
few kisses and some broken pathetic words.” 

” I will try and do something, Donan, if it would 
pleas^ you. But you must come and sit to me your¬ 
self again. I can’t get on without you." 

I can never sit to you again, Basil. It ts im¬ 
possible ! ” he exclaimed, starting back. 

The painter stared at him ’" My dear boy. what 
nonsense ! ” he cried. “ Do you 'mean to say you 
dbn’t like what 1 did ot you ? Where is it ? why 
have you pulled the screen in front ot it < Let me 
look at it. it is life best thing I have ever done. 
Do take the screen away, Donan. It is simply dis¬ 
graceful* of your servant liiding my work like that. 
i felt the room looked'different as I came in." 

" My servant has nothing to do with it, Basil. 

• You don’t imagine I^et him arrange my room for 
me ? He settle^ my flowers for me sometimes—that 
is all. No , I did it myself. The light was too strong 
on the portrait.” 

” Too strong ! Surely not*, my. ctear fellow t It 
is an admirable place for it. Let me see it.” And 
Hallward walked towards the corner of the room. 

A cry ot terror broke from Dorian Gray's lips, 
and he rushed between the painter and the screen. 
” Basil,” he said, looking'very pale, “you must not 
look at it. I don't wish you to.^' 

” Not look %t my own work 1 You are not serious. 
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Why shouldn’t I .look at tt„? " exclaimed Hallward, 
laughing. ^ 

“ If you try to lyok at, it, Basil, on my word, of 
honour I will never speak to you again as long as I 
live. 1 am quite serious.' I don’t oSer any explana¬ 
tion, and you arc not to ask for any. But, rcihember, 
if you toiich this screen! everything is over between 
us." 

Hallward was tliunderstruck. He looked' at Donan 
Gray in absolute amazement. He had never seen 
him like this before. The lad was actually pallid 
with rage. His .hands wer^ clenched, and the pupils 
of his eyes were like disks of blue fire. He was trembling 
all over. 

" Dorian ! " 

“ Don’t speak ! ' 

“ Ibit what is the matter ? Of course 1 won't look 
at it if you don’t want'me to," he said, rather coldly, 
tuniing on his heel, and going over towards the window. 

But, really, it seems rather absurd that I shouJdn t 
sec my own work, especially as 1 am going to exhibit 
it in Paris in the autumn. I shall probably have to 
give it another coat of varnish before that, so I must 
.see it some day, and why not to-day ? " 

"To exhibit it! You wantr’to exhibit it'?” exi 
claimed Dorian Gray, a strange sense of terror creeping 
over him. Was the world going to be shown his secret ? • 
Were pcopl? to gape at the mysl^ of his life ? 
'I'hat was impossible. Something—he did not know 
what—had to be done at once. 

" Yes ; I don’t, suppose you will object to that. 
George Petit is going to collect all my best pictures 
for a special exhibition in the Rue de Seze, which 
will open the first week in October. Tlie portrait 
will only be away a month. I should think you could 
easily spare it for that time. In fact, you are sure to 
be out of town. And if you keep it always behind a 
screen, you can’t care much about it." « 
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Dqrian Gray passed his hand aver his forehead. 
There were beads of perspiration there. He felt 
that he was on the brink of a horrible danger. “ You 
told me a month ago that, you would never exhibit 
it,*’ he cried. ’ “ Wh^ have you changed your mind ? 
You pedple who go in for being consistent have just 
as* iriaAy moods as others have. The only difference is 
that your»moods are rather meaningless. You can’t 
have forgotten that you assured me most solemnly 
that nothing in the world would induce you to send 
it to’ any exhibition. You told Harry exactly the 
same thing.” He stopped suddenly-, and a gleam 
of light came into his eyes. He remembered that 
Lord Aenry had said to him once, half seriously and 
half in jest, “ if you want to have a strange quarter 
of an hour, get Basil to tell’you why he won’t exhibit 
your picture. He told me why he wouldn’t, and it 
was a revelation to me.” Ycfe, perhaps Basil, too, 
had his secret. He would ask him and try. 

*” Basil,” he said, coming over quite close, and 
looking him straight in the face, ” we have each of 
us a secret. Let me^know yours and I shall tell you 
mine. What was your reason for refusing to exhibit 
my picture ? ” 

» The painter shuddered in spite of himself. “ Dorian, 
if I told you, you might like me less than you do, and 
you would certainly la^gh at me. 1 could not bear 
you doing eilhes of those tw*o things. 1/ you wish 
me never to look at your picture again, I am content. 
I have always you to look at. If you wish the best 
work I have ever done to be'hidden from the world, 
I am satisfied. Your friendship is dearer to me than 
any fame or reputation.” 

” No, Basil, you must tell me,” insisted Dorian 
Gray. “ 1 think I have a right to know.” His feeling 
of terror had passed away, and curiosity had taken 
its place. He was determmed to find out Basil Hall- 
ward's mystery. 
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“ Let us sit down, Dorian," said the painter,/look- 
ing troubled. '* Let us sit down. And just answer 
me one question. Have you noticed in the picture 
something curious ?—something that, probably at 
first did not strike you, but* that rpvealeid itse^ to you 
suddenly ?" ^ . 

'* BasiU " cried the lad, clutching the arms'of his 
chair with trepibling hands, and gazing ,af*him with 
wild, startled eyes. 

“ I see you did. Don't speak. Wait tih you,hpar 
what I have to say. Dorian, from the moment I 
met you, your personality had the most extraordinary 
influence over me. 1 was dominated, soul, brain, 
and power by you. You became to me the visible 
incarnation oi that unseen .ideal whose memory haunts 
us artists like an exquisite dream. I worshipped 
you. I grew jealous of every one to whom you spoke. 
I wanted to have ^ou all to myself. I was only happy 
when I was with you.* When you were away from n^e 
you were still present in my art. . , . Of course 
I never let you know anything about this. It would 
have been impossible. You would not have under¬ 
stood it. 1 hardly understood it myself. I oi^ly knew 
that 1 had seen perfection face^ to face, and that the 
world had become wonderful lb my eyes—too won?- 
derful, perhaps, for in such mad worships there is 
peril, the peril of losing them,, no less than the peril * 
of keeping ,*them. Weeks and weeks went on, 
and 1 grew more and more absorbed in you. Tlien 
came a new development. I had drawn you as Paris 
in dainty armoiiTs and*''as Adonis with huntsman’s 
cloak and polished boar-spear. Crowned with heavy 
lotus-blossoms you had s t on the prow of Adrian’s 
barge, guzing across the green turbid Nile. You 
had leant over the still pool of some Greek woodland, 
and seen in the water’s silent silver the marvel of your 
own face. And it had all been what art shoulcl be, 
unconscious, ideal, and remote. One day, a fatal day 
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I soin^etimes think, I determined to paint a wonderful 
portrait of you as you actually are, not in the costume 
of dead ages, but in your own dress and in your own 
time. Whether it was the Realism of the method, or 
the mer§ wonder of your o^ personality, thus directly 
pvespnjted to md without mi^t or veil, I cannot tell. 
But I know that as 1 worked at it, every flakt and film 
of colour Vemed to me to reveal my .^cret. I grew 
afraid that o'thers would know of my idolatry. I felt, 
Dorian, that I had told too much, that 1 , had put 
too much of myself into it. Then it was that I resolved 
never to allow the picture to be exhibited. You were 
a littl(; annoyed ; but then you did not realise all that 
it meant* to me. Harry, to whom I talked about it, 
laughed at me. But I did not mmd that When the 
picture was finished, and 1 sat alone with it. I felt 
that I was right. . . . Well, ^after a tew days the 
thing left my studio, and as soon, as I had got rid 
of the intolerable fascination of 'its presence it seemed 
to me that 1 had been foolish in imagining that I had 
seen anythingMn it, njore than that you were extremely 
good-looking, and that I could paint. Even now I 
cannot help feeling that it is a mistake to think that 
the passion one feels jn creation is ever really shown 
ih the work one creatdfe. Art is always more abstract 
than we fancy. Form and colour tell us ol form and 
‘colour—that is all. It often seems to me that art • 
conceals the artist far more completely Mian it ever ■ 
reveals him. And su when 1 got this offer front Paris. 
I determined to make your portrait the principal 
thing in niy exhibition. It never occarred to me that 
you would refuse. 1 see now that you were right. 
The pictiue cannot be shown. You must not be 
angry with me, Dorian, for what I have told you. 
As I said to Harry, once, you are made to be wor¬ 
shipped.” 

Dorian Gray drew a long breath. The colour came 
back to his theeks, and^ a smile played about his 
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lips. The peril was over. He was sale for the/time. 
Yet he could not help feeling infinite pity for the 
painter who had just made this strange- coAfession 
to him, and wondered if- he himself would ever be 
so dominated by the persbnality of a frien^i. Lord 
Henry had the charm of being very dangerous. Bpt 
that wassail. He was too clever and too cynical to 
be really fond^of. Would there ever be soijfe one who 
would fill him with a strange idolatry? Was that 
one of the things that life had in store ? , . 

" It is extraordinary to me, Dorian,'’ said Hall- 
ward, ** that you should have seen this in the portrait. 
Did you really see it ? , 

'* I saw something in it,” he answered, ” something 
that seemed to me very curious.” r 
” Well, you don’t mind my looking at the thing 
now ? ” 

Dorian shook tjis head. “ You must not ask me 
that, Basil. I could* not possibly let you stand .in 
front of that picture.” 

” You will some day, surely ? ^ 

” Never.” 

Well, perhaps you are right. And now gpod-bye, 
Dorian. You have been tlie 9 ne person in^my life 
who has really influenced my‘art. Whatever 1 havV; 
done that is good, I owe to you. Ah ! you don’t know 
what it cost me to tell you all that I have told you.” ' 
” My Basil,” said Dorian, what have you 
told me ? Simply that you felt that you admired 
me too much. That is not even a compliment.” 

” It was not, ir>tended as a compliment. It was a 
confession. Now that 1 liavc made it, something 
seems to have gone out >f me. Perhaps one should 
never piit one’s worship into words.” 

” It was a very disappointing confession.” 

“ Why, what did you expect, Dorian ? You didn't 
see anything else in tlie picture, did you ? I'here was 
nothing else to see ? ” 
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■' No; there was nothing else .to see. Why do 
you ask ? But you mustn't talk about worship. 
It *is fbolish. You and I are friends, Basil, and we 
must always remain so." .. 

" Yoy have* got Tfarry/^said the painter, sadly. 

, " Oh, Harry t” cried the lad, with a ripple of 
laughter. " Harry spepds his days in saying what 
is incredi'fije, and his evenings in doing^what is impro¬ 
bable. Just^the sort of life I would like to lead. But 
stijl.l don't think I would go to Harry if 1 were in 
trouble. I w'ould sootigt go to you, Basil." * 

■ "You will sit to me again ? * 

" lyipossible ! " 

" You*spoil my life as an artist by refusing, Dorian. 
No man came acrpss two, ideal things. Few come 
across one." 

" I can't explaui it to you, Basil, but I must never 
sit to you again. There is sdmething fatal about a 
portrait. It has a life of its own* I 'will come and have 
tea with you. That will be just as pleasant." 

" Pleasanter for you, I am afraid," murmured Hall- 
ward, regretfully. '^And now good-bye. I am sorry 
you wyn’t let me look at the picture once again. 
But th^t can't be helped. I quite understand what 
you feel about it." * 

As he left the room, Dorian Gray smiled to himself. 
Poor Basil! How lit*^Je he knew of the true reason ! 
And how strange it was that, instead of. having been 
forced to reveal his own secret, he ha^ succeeded, 
almost by chance, in wresting a secret from his friend ! 
How much that strange confession, explained to him ! 
The painter's absurd fits of jealousy, his wild devotion, 
his extravagant panegyrics, his curious reticences— 
he understood them all now, and he felt sorry. There 
seemed to him to be something tragic in a friendship 
so coloured by romance. 

He sighed, and touched the bell. The portrait 
must be hidklen away at all costs. He could not 
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run such a risk ot discovery# again. It had beeiymad 
.of him to have allowed the thing to remain/even 
lor an hour, in a room to which any of his friends 
had access. 


CHAPTER X 

f * f 

W HEN his servant entered, no* looked at 
him steadfastly, and wondered if. ,he 
had thought of peering behind the screen. 
The man was* quite impassive, and waited for 
his orders. Dorian lit a cigarette, and walkccj over 
to the glass and glanced into it. lie could see the 
reflection of Victor's face, perfectly. It was like a 
placid mask of servility. There was nothing to be 
afraid of, there. Yet he thought it best to be on liis 
guard. 

Speaking very slowly, he told him to tell the house¬ 
keeper that he wanted to see her, and then to go to 
the frame-maker and ask him to^send two of his men 
round at once. It seemed to lum that as the man 
left the room his eyes wandered in the direction of the 
screen. Or was that merely his own fancy ? , 

After a few moments, in her* black silk dress, witrt 
old-fashioned thread mittens on her wrinkled hands. 
Mrs. Leaf bustled into the librfj*y. He asked her for ‘ 
the key of schoolroom. « 

The old schoolroom, Mr. Dorian ? " she exclaimed. 

*' Why, it is full of dust. 1 must get it arranged, and 
put straight befo^e.you ^0 into it. It is not fit for you 
to see, sir. It is not, indeed." , 

“ I don't want it put s' "aight, Leaf. I only want 
the key.’ *' 

“ Well, sir, you'll be covered with cobwebs if you 
go into it. Why, it hasn’t been opened for nearly 
five years, not since his lordship died." 

'He winced at the mention of his graiidfather. He 
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had yhatefui memories of him. “ That does not 
matter/' he aswered. “ I simply want to see the 
place-^that is all. Give me. the key/* 

** And here^is the key, sir/* said the old lady, going 
over t^e contents ol her bunch with tremulously 
i^certam hands. Here is the key. I'll have it 06 
the bunch in a moment. But you don’t, think of 
living up'^ere, sir, and you so comfortable here ? " 

“ No. no/’ he cried, petulantly. '* Thank you, 
Lc^ That will do." 

She lingered for a few moments, and was’garrulous 
over some detail of the household. .He sighed, and 
told her to manage things as she thought best. She 
left the room, wreathed in smiles. 

As the door close^l, Dorian put the key m his pocket, 
and looked round the room. His eye fell on a large, 
purple satin coverlet heavily embroidered with gold, 
a splendid piece of late seveni*eenth-century Venetian 
^york that his grandfather had tdund in a convent 
near Bologna. Yes, that would serve to wrap the 
dreadful thmg in. It had perhaps served oiten as a 
pall for the dead. Now it was to hide something that 
had a corruption of its own, w'orse than the corruption 
of dca^h itsell—something that would breed horrors 
*and yet would never'die. What the worm was to the 
corpse, his sms would be to the painted image on the 
canvas. They would wr its beauty, and eat away its 
grace. They would defile it, and make, it shameful. 
And yet the thing would still live on Tt wemid be 
always alive. 

He sfiuddcred, and for a ‘tnomepi he regretted that 
he had not told Basil the true reason why he liad 
wished to hide the picture away. Basil would have 
helped him to resist Lord Henry's mfluenc« and the 
still more poisonous influences that came trom his 
own temjierament. The' love that he bore him— 
for it was really love—had nothing m it that was not 
noble and intellectual. It was not that mere physical 
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admiration of beauty that it bom of the senses^ and 
that dies when the senses tire. It was such Idve as 
Michael Angelo had known, and Montai^fi, and 
Winckelmann, and Shakespeare himself. Yes, Balil 
could have saved him. Bu^ it wa^ too late nojv. The 
past could always be annihilated. Regret, denial, qr 
forgetfulness could do 'that.. But the future was 
inevitable. Thpre were passions in him.t^at would 
find their terrible outlet, dreams that wodin make the 
shadow ot their evil real. . . 

He took up from the couch the great purple-and- 
gold texture that covered it, and, holding it in his 
hands, passed behind the screen. Was the fg^e on 
the canvas viler than before ? It seemed to him that 
it was unchanged ; and yet his ,|oathing of it was 
intensified. Gold hair, blue eyes, and rose-red lips— 
they all were there. It was simply the expression 
that had altered. Thdt was horrilde in its cruelty. 
Compared to what‘hc‘saw in it of censure or rebukq, 
how shallow Basil’s reproaches about Sibyl Vane 
had been I—how shallow, and of ^what little account 1 
His own soul was looking out at him from the canvas 
and calling him to judgment. A look of paip came 
across him, and he flung the rich^pall over the picture. 
As he did so, a knock came to''the door. He passed* 
out as his servant entered. 

“ Ihe persons arc here, Monsieur.” 

He felt that the man mu.st be got* rid of at once. 
He must not be allowed to know where the picture 
was being taken to. There was something sly about 
him, and he had tivjughtlul, treacherous eyes. Sitting 
down at the writing-table, he scribbled a note to Lord 
Henry, asking him to sen ’ him round something to 
read, and*-reminding him that they w'ere to meet at 
eight-fifteen that evening. 

“ Wait for an answer,” he said, handing it to him, 
” and show the men in here.” 

In two or three minuses tliere was another knock. 
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and^r. Hubbard himself, the celebrated Irame-maker 
of Smith Audley Street, came in with a somewhat rough- 
lookup young assistant. .Mr. Hubbard was a florid, 
red-whiskered little mau, whose admiration for 
art w^s considerably terripered by the inveterate 
mpecuniosity of most of the artists who dealt with 
nini. * As a rule, he never left his shop. ,He waited 
for peop 4 g ,to come to him. But Ije always made 
an exception in favour of Dorian Gray. There was 
something about Dorian that charmed everybody. It 
was a pleasure even to sec him. * 

• What can I do for you, Mr. Gray ? ” he said, 
rubbipg his fat freckled hands. '* 1 thought 1 would 
do myself the honour of coming round in person. 
I have just got a,beauty^ of a frame, sir. Picked it 
up at a sale. Old Florentine. Came from Fonthill, 
I believe. Admirably suited for a religious subject, 
Mr Gray." * 

" I am so sorry you have given *yourself the trouble 
of coming round, Mr, Hubbard. I shall certainly drop 
in and look at the frame—though I don't go in much 
at present for religious art—but to-day I only want a 
pictur<^ carried to the top of the house for me. It is 
rather,heavy, so I thought I would ask you to lend 
•me a couple of your fnen." 

“ No trouble at all, Mr. Gray. 1 am delighted to 
be of any service to ^ou. Whicli is the work of art, 
sir ? " 

"This," replied Dorian, moving the*screcn back. 
" Can you move it, covering and all, just as it is ? 
I don’t want it to get scratched going upstairs." 

" There will be no difficulty, sir,^' said the genial 
frame-maker, beginning, with the aid of his assistant, 
to unhook the picture from the long brasst chains by 
which it was suspended. " And, now, where shall 
we carry it to, Mr. Gray ? " 

" I will show you the way, Mr. Hubbard, if you 
will kindly fellow me. Or perhaps you had better go^ 
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in front, 1 am atraid it is right at the top of the house. 
We will go up by the front staircase, as it .is widet/* 

He held the door open fpr them, and they passed 
out into the hall and began the ascent. Tlie elaborate 
character of the frame had made the picture extremely 
bulky, and now and then, in spite of the obsequious 
protests of Hubbard, who had the true tradesman's 
spirited dislike of seeing a gentleman doing'.'dnything 
useful. Dorian pSit his hand to it so as to help them. 

Something of a load to carry, sir," gasped the little 
man. when they reached the top landing. And he 
wiped his shiny forehead. 

1 am afraid it is rather heavy," murmured Dorian, 
as he unlocked the door that opened into the room 
that was to keep for him the curiops secret of his life 
and hide liis soul from the eyes of men 

He had not entered the place for more than tour 
years—not, indeed, sinte he had used it lirs^ as a 
play-room when he' was a child, and then as a study 
when he grow somewhat older. It was a large, well- 
proportioned room, which had been si>^cially built 
by the last Lord Kt^lso for the use tjf the little grand¬ 
son whom, for his strange likeness to his mother, and 
also for other reasons, he had always hated and de¬ 
sired to keep at a distance. It ajipeared to Dorian to* 
have l)ut little changed. There was tlie huge Italian 
Ciissme, with its fantastically-pointed panels and its 
tarnisiied gil^ mouldings, iii which he had so often 
hidden hmisdif as a boy. There the satiuwood book¬ 
case filled with his dog-eared school-books. On the 
wall behind it was hanging the same ragged Flemish 
tapestry, where a laded king and queen wiirc playing 
chess in a garden, while a company <if hawkers rode 
by, carrying hooded birds on their gauntlcted wrists. 
How well he remembered it a|l! Every moment of 
his lonely childhood came back to him as he looked 
round. He recalled the stainless Jiurity of his boyish 
fife, and it seemed horrible to him that^.it was here 
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the fatal portrait was to^ be bidden away. How little 
he li».d tho^ht, in those* dead days, of all that was in 
store for him I 

But there was no other place in the house so secure 
from prying'eyes as this* He had the key, and no 
one el^ could ^ntfer it. Beneath its purple pall, the 
face painted on the canvas could grow bestial, sodden, 
and unclean. What did it matter ? No* one could 
see it. Heihimsoll would not see it! Why should 
he watch the hideous corruption of his soul ? He 
kfipt his youth-^that was enough. And, besides, 
might not his nature grow finer, ^ter all ? There 
was no reason that the future should be so full ot shame. 
Som«? Igve might come across his life, and purify him, 
and shield him from those sms that seemed to be 
already stirring in* spirit tind in flesh—those curious 
unpicturcd sins whose very mystery lent them their 
subtlety and their charm. Perhaps, some day, the 
cruel look would have passed.,away from the scarlet 
Sensitive mouth, and he might show to the world 
Basil Hallw^rd's masterpiece. 

No ; that was in?jx»ssiblc. Hour by hour, and week 
by week, the thing upon the canvas was growing old. 
It might escape the hideousness of sin, but the hideous- 
*ness o 1 age was in for it. Tlie cheeks would 

become hollow or flaccid. Yellow crow’s-feet would 
creep round the fading eyes and make them liorrible. 
The hair woul<j lose its brightness, the mouth would 
gape or droop, would be foohsh or gross, ils the mouths 
of old men are. There would be the wrinkled throat, 
tlie cold, blue-veined hands, the twisted body, that 
he remembered in the grandfather 'who had been so 
stem to him in his boyhood. The picture liad to be 
concealed. There was no help for it. ^ 

“ Bring it in, Mr. Hubbard, please,” he said, wearily, 
turning round. “ I am sorry 1 kept you so long. I 
was thinking of something else.” 

“ Always glad to have a rest, Mr. Gray,” answ'ered 
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the frame-maker, who was still gasping for br^th. 
'* Where shall we put it, sir ? " ( 

Oh, anywhere. Here : ^this will do. I want 
to have it hung up. Just lean it against the wall. 
Thanks." 

Might one look at the work ol art, sir ? " 

Dorian started. “ It would not interest you', Mr. 
Hubbard,’** he said, keeping hio eye on the man. 
He felt ready tO leap upon him and tliiig- Him to the 
ground if he dared to lift the gorgeous hanging that 
concealed the secret of his life. "I shan’t trouble 
you any more now. I am much obliged for your kind¬ 
ness in coming round." 

" Not at all, not at all, Mr. Gray. Ever reatiy to 
do anything for you, sir." And Mr. Hubbard tramped 
downstairs, followed by the assistant, who glanced 
back at Dorian with a look of shy wonder in his rough, 
uncomely face. He had never seen any one so mar¬ 
vellous. 

When the sound of their foolseps liad died away,' 
Dorian locked the door, and put the key ip his pocket. 
He felt safe now. No one would 'ever look upon the 
horrible thing. No eye but his would ever see his 
shame. ' 

On reaching the library he Iqrmd that it was just» 
after five o'clock, and that the tea had been already 
brought up. On a little table of^dark perfumed wood 
thickly encrusted with nacre, a prestjnt from Lady 
Radley, his ^guardian's wife, a pretty professional 
invalid, who had spent the preceding winter in Cairo, 
was lying a note from Lord Henry, and beside it was 
a book boimd in yellow paper, the cover slightly toni 
and the edges soiled. A cony of the third edition of 
The St, Jqmes's Gazette haa been placed on the tea- 
tray. It was evident that Victor had returned. He 
wondered if he had met the men in the hall as they 
were leaving the house, and had wormed out of them 
what they had been doing. He would be*sure to miss 
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the picture—had no doubt ilussed.it already, while 
he been laying the tea things. The screen had 
not beten §et back, and a blank space was visible on 
the wall. Perhaps some pight he might find him 
creeping upstkirs and trying' to force the door of the 
room. It was a* horrible thing to have a spy in one's 
hbu!^; lie had heard of rich fnen who had bpen black¬ 
mailed ali^their lives by some servant^ who had read 
a letter, oir overheard a conversation, or picked up a 
card with an address, or found beneath a pillow a 
withered flower or a shred of crumpled lace. * 

• He sighed, and, having poured himself out some 
tea, opened Lord Henry’s note. It was simply to 
say tHaUhe sent him round the evening paper, and a 
book that might ^terest _^him, and that he would 
be at the club at eight-fifteen. He 0}>ened The St. 
James's languidly, and looked through it. A red 
pencil-mark on tlie fifth page cauglit his eye. It 
drew attention to the following paragraph :— 

“ Inquest on an Actress. —An inquest was held 
this morning'at the* Bell Tavern, Hoxton Road, by 
Mr. Danby, the District Coroner, on the body of 
Sibyl Vane, a young actress recently engaged at tlie 
poyal Theatre, Holbtirn. A verdict of death by mis¬ 
adventure was returned. Considerable sympathy was 
, expressed for the mother of the deceased, who was 
greatly affected during^the giving of her own evidence, 
and that of Dr. Birrell, who had made the {>ost-mortem 
examination of the deceased." 

He frowned, and, tearing the paper in two, went 
across the room and flung the pieces away. How 
ugly it all was I And how horribly real ugliness made 
things! He felt a little annoyed with Lond Henry 
for having sent him the report. And it was certainly 
stupid of him to have iharked it with red pencil, 
Victor might have read it. The man knew more than 
enough English for that. 
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Perhaps he had, read it, £^nd had begun to si^pect 
something. And. yet, what did it matter ? /what 
had Dorian Gray to do with Sibyl Vang’s death ? 
There was nothing to fear., Dorian Gray had not killed 
her. 

His eye tell on the yellow book that Lord Henry 
had sent him. VVhal w<ts it, he wondered. He Went 
towards the jittle pearl-colouieci octagonal stand, 
that had always looked to him like the work of some 
strange Egyptian bees that wrought in :iilver, and 
taking uj> tfie volume, flung himself into an arin- 
chair, and began to turn over the leaves. After a 
few minutes he became absorbed- It was the strangest 
b(X)k tliat he had ever read. It seemed to. hiAi that 
in exquisite raiment, and to tlif delicate sound of 
flutes, the sins of the world were passing in dumb 
show before him. Things that he had dimly dreamed 
of were suddenly mad6 real to him. Things of which 
he had never dreamed were gradually revealed. 

It was a novel without a plot, and with only ofle 
cliaracter, being, indeed, simply a psychological study 
of a certain young Parisian, whd spent his life trying 
to realise in the nineteenth century all the passions 
and modes of thought that belonged to every' century 
except his own, and to sum up' as it were, m himself 
the various moods through which the world-spirit 
had ever passed, loving for /heir mere artiliciality ^ 
those renunciations that men have,, unwisely called 
virtue, as much as those natural rebellions that wise 
men still call sin. The style in which it was written was 
that curious jewelled style, vivid and obscure at once, 
full of argot and of archaisms, of technical expressions 
and of elaborate paraphrases, that characterises the 
work of some of the finest artists of the French school 
of Symbolistes. There were in it metaphors as monstrous 
as orchids, and as subtle in colour. The life of the 
senses was described in the terms of mystical philo¬ 
sophy. One hardly knew at times whether one was 
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rcadu)g the spiritual ecstasies ol some mediaeval saint 
or thd morbid confessions of a modem sinner. It 
was* a t>oisonous book. The heavy odour of incense 
seemed to cling about its pages and to trouble the 
brain. TJhe mere cadence iM the sentences, the subtle 
monotony of their music, so full as it was of complex 
retrains and movements elaborately repeated, *pr(xluced 
in the mitfd pf the lad. as he passed frpm chapter to 
chapter, a foi'm of reverie, a malady of dreaming, that 
ma^e him unconscious of the falling day and creeping 
shadows. 

Cloudless, and pierced by one solitary star, a 
copper^reen sky gleamed llirough the windows. He 
reacJ on by its wan light till he could read no more. 
Then, after his valc<, liad rejninded him several times 
of the lateness of the lK)ur, he got up, and, going into 
the next room, placed the book on the little Florentine 
table that always sttiod at his bedside, and began to 
dipss for dinner. 

It was almost nine o'clock before he reached the 
club, where l<e found Lord Henry sitting alone, in 
the moniing-room, looking very much bored. 

“ I anj so sorry, Harry,” he cried, ” but really it is 
entirely ,d^our fault. That book yon sent me so fas- 
cfnateci me that I forget how the time was going.” 

” Yes I thought j'ou would like it,” replied his 
host, rising from his chair. 

” I didn’t say I liked it, Harry. I said tascinated | 
me. There is a great difference.” 

” All, you have discovered that ? ” murmured Lord 
Henry. And they passed into* the dining-room. 
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I 

CHAPTER XI 

I ‘ 

F or years, Dorian Gray could 'not free himself 
from the influence of tfiis book. Or pcriiaps it 
would more accurate to =av be never 
sought to free himself from it. He procured from 
Paris no less than nine large-paper copies of*the 
first edition, and had them bound in different colours, 
so that they might suit his various moods and the 
changing fancies of a nature over which he geemed, 
at times, to have almost entirely lost control. The 
hero, the wonderful young Paiysian, in whom the 
romantic and the scientific temperaments were so 
strangely blended, became to him a kind of pre¬ 
figuring type of hhriself. And, indeed, the whole 
book seemed to him* to contain the story of his own 
life, written before he had lived it. 

In one point he was more fort\inate than the novel’s 
fantastic hero. He never knew—never, indeed, had 
any cause to know—that somewhat grolesq^ie dread 
of mirrors, and polished me{al surfaces, and still 
water, which came upon the young Parisian so early 
in his life, and was occasioned by the sudden decay 
of a beauty that had once, apparently, been so re¬ 
markable. j*It was with an almost cniel joy—and 
perhaps in nearly every joy, as certainly in every plea¬ 
sure, cruelty has its place—that he used to read the 
latter part of t^e•book,'with its really tragic, if some¬ 
what over-emphasised, account of the sorrow and 
despair of one who had himself lost what in others, 
and in tiie world, he had most dearly valued. 

For the wonderful beauty that had so fascinated 
Basil Hallward, and many others besides him, seemed 
never to leave him. Even those who had heard the 
most evil things against him, and froila time to time 
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strange rumours about his mode of life crept through 
LondSp and became the chatter of the clubs, could not 
beheve anything to his dishonour when they saw Iiim. 
He had always the look of 'gne who had kept himself 
unspotted from the world. Men who talked grossly 
l^came silent \(^hen Donan .Gray entered the room. 
ITiere was soniething in. the purity of his face that re¬ 
buked thlnv His mere presence seeirjed to recall to 
them the memory of the innocence that they had 
taj;nished. They . wondered how one so ^charming 
and graceful as he was could have escaped the stain of 
ah age that was at once sordid and sensual. 

Oftfin, on returning home from one of those mys¬ 
terious a!hd prolonged absences that gave rise to such 
strange conjecture among Uiosc who were his friends, 
or thought that they w'ere so, he himself would creep 
upstairs to the locked room, open the door with the 
key that never left him now, and st^nd, with a mirror, 
in front of the portrait that’Basil Hallward.had 
painted of him, looking now at the evil and ageing 
face on the c^vas, ajid now at the fair young face that 
laughed back at him from the polished glass. The 
very sharpness of the contrast used to quicken his 
sense o^ pleasure. Hebrew more and more enamoured 
df his own beauty, nrore and more interested in the 
corruption of his own soul. He would examine with 
’ minute care, and sometimes with a monstrous and 
terrible delight,* the hideous lines that'i seared the 
wrinkling forehead, or crawled around the heavy sen¬ 
sual mouth, wondering sonjetimes which were the 
more horrible, the signs of sin or the signs of age. 
He would place his white hands beside the coarse 
bloated hands of the picture, and smile. He mocked 
the misshapen body and the failing limbs. * 
i'here were moments,, indeed, at night, when, 
lying sleepless in his own delicately-scented chamber, 
or in the sordid room of the little ill-famed tavern 
near the Docis, which, under an assumed name, and 
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in disguise, it was his hab-it to frequent, he yould 
think of the ruin he liad brought upon his soul' with 
a pity that was all the more poignant because it 
was purely selfish. But moments such as these were 
rare. That curiosity .abou\; life .which Lor 4 Henry 
had first stirr^ .ip him, as they sat together in the' 
garden ofdheir friend, seemed, to increase with gratifi¬ 
cation. The n^'ore he knew, the more he,llesired to 
know. He had mad hungers that grew more ravenous 
as he fed them. 

Yet he was not really reckless, at any rate m his 
relations to society. Once or twice every month 
during the winter, and on each Wednesday eyening 
while the season lasted, he would throw open to the 
world his beautiful bouse- and have the most cele¬ 
brated musicians of the day to charm his guests with 
the wonders ol their art. His little dinners, in the 
titling of which Lord Henry always assisted him, 
were noted as much for the careful selection and plac¬ 
ing of those invited, as for the exquisite taste sliown 
in the decoration of the table, ^ith itd subtle- sym¬ 
phonic arrangements ol exotic flowers, and embroidered 
cloths, and antique plate of gold and silver, .indeed, 
there were many, especially arnong the very, young 
men, who saw, or landed that thi^r saw, in Doriart 
Gray, the true realisation of a type of which they had 
often dreamed in Eton or Oxford days, a type that was 
to combine i»jmcthmg of the real culture of the scholar 
with all the grace ami distinction and perfect manner 
of a citizen of the world. To them he seemed to ot 
the company of those whom Dante describes as having 
sought to ‘'^make them^ives perfect by the worship 
of beauty." Like Gautier, he was one for whom the 
visible world existed." 

And, certainly, to him Life itself was the first, 
'the greatest, of the aits, and tor it ah the other arts 
seemed to be but a preparation- Fashion, by which 
what is really fantastic becomes i<k a moment 
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universal, and Dandyism,* which, in its own way, is an 
attenfbt to ass^ the absolute modernity of beauty, 
had, 01 course, their fascination for him. His mode 
of dressing, ^d the particular styles that from time 
to time»he affected,, had trteir marked influence on the 
yi)ung exquisite^ of the Mayfair balls and Pall Mall 
club windows, who copied hum in everythhg that he 
did, and Vied to reproduce the accidental charm of 
his graceful, though to him only half-serious, fopperies. 

For, while he was but too ready to accept the posi¬ 
tion that was almost immediately offered ?o him on 
his coming of age, and found, indeed, a subtle pleasure 
in th^ thought that he might really become to the 
Loudon 'of his own day what to imperial Neronian 
Rome the author x>f the ^Saiyricon once had been, 
yet in his inmost heart he desired to be somethmg more 
than a mere arbiter el^anliarum, to be consulted on 
the wearing of a jewel, or the knqtting of a necktie, 
or the conduct of a cane. Hfe sought to elaborate 
some new scheme of life that would have its reasoned 
philosophy afid its qrdered principles, and find in the 
spiritu^ising of the senses its highest realisation. 

The worship of the senses has often, and with much 
iustice,»been decried, ^nen feeling a natural instinct of 
terror about passiitis a?hd sensations that seem stronger 
than themselves, and that they are conscious of sharing 
’ with the less highly organised forms of existence. But 
it appeared to Dorian Gray that the tr?^e nature of | 
the senses had never been understood, and that they, 
had remained savage and animal merely because the ' 
world had sought to starve tfiem into, submission or to j 
kill them by pain, instead of aiming at making them I 
elements of a new spirituality, of which a fine instinct 
for beauty was to be the dominant chafUcteristic. 
As he looked back upon n>an moving through History, 
he was haunted by a feeling of loss. So much had been 
surrendered ! And to such little purpose ! There had 
been mad wilful rejections, monstrous forms of self- 
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torture and self-denial, whose ori^n was fean and 
whose result was a degradation infinitely more terrible 
than that fancied degradation from which, m their 
ignorance, they had sought to escape. Nature, in her 
wonderful irony, driving out the anchorite to fped with 
the wild animals of the desert and giving to the hermit 
the bcasta of the field as his companions. 

Yes: thereVwas to be, as Lord Henry''had pro¬ 
phesied, a new Hedonism that was to recreate life, 
and to save it from that harsh, uncomely puritanism 
that is having, in our own day, its curious revival. 
It was to have its service of the intellect, certainly; 
yet, it was never to accept any theory or systcpi that 
would involve the sacrifice of asiy mode of passionate 
experience. Its aim, indeed, was to be experience 
itself, and not the fruits of experience, sweet or bitter 
^as they might be. Of the asceticism that deadens 
the senses, as of the vulgar profligacy that dulls them, 
it was to^ know nothing. But it was to teach man 
to concentrate himself uj)on the moments of a life 
that is itself but a moment. 

There are few of us who have not sometimes 
wakened before dawn, either after one of those dream¬ 
less nights that make US almost enamoured 0/ death, 
or one of those nights of horrOr and misshapen joy; 
when through the chambers of the brain sweep phan¬ 
toms more terrible than reality itself, and instinct 
with that vivid life that lurks m all"grotesques, and 
that lends to Gothic art its enduring vitality, this art 
being, one might fancy^ especially the art of those 
whose minds have* been troubled with the malady of 
reverie. Gradually white fingers creep through the 
curtains, and they appea. to tremble. In black fan¬ 
tastic shapes, dumb shadows crawl into the comers 
of the room, and crouch there. Outside, there is the 
stirring of birds among the leaves, or the sound of 
men going forth to their work, or the sigh and sob of 
the wind coming down from the hills, dmd wandering 
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rouin 4 the silent house, as .though it feared to wake the 
sleepdls, and yet must needs call forth sleep from 
her putple.cave. Veil after veil of thin dusky gauze 
is lifted, and by degrees the forms and colours of 
things ip-e restored ^to thc^i and we watch the dawn 
remaking the world in its antique pattern. The wan 
mirrors get back their mimic life. The, flamcless 
tapers stSiic} where we had left thep, and beside 
them lies thd half-cut book that we had been studying, 
or ,the wired flower that we had worn at the ball, or 
the letter that we had been afraid to read, or that 
We had read too often. Nothing seems to us changed. 
Out qf the unreal shadows of the night comes back 
the real'life that we had knowm. We have to resume 
it where we had Iqft off, and there steals over us a 
terrible sense of thie necessity for the continuance of 
energy in the same w'earisome round of stereotyped 
hal^its, or a wild longing, it ntay be, that our eyelids 
ipight oj^n some morning upon»a world that had been' 
refashioned anew in the darkness for our pleasure, 
a world in which things w'^ould iiave fresh shapes 
and colours, and be changed, or have other .secrets, 
a work) in w^hich the past would have little or no 
place, pr sun.’ivc, at any rate, in no conscious form 
t)f obligation or regret, the remembnuicc even of joy 
having its bitterness, and the memories of pleasure 
their pain. > 

It was the creation of such worlds as these that 
seemed to Dorian Gray to be the true object, or 
amongst the true objects, of life ; and in his search 
for sensations that would b^*at onpc new and delight¬ 
ful, and possess that element of strangeness that is 
so essential to romance, he would often adopt certain 
modes of thought that he knew to be really alien to 
his nature, abandon himself to their subtle influences, 
and then, having, as it were, caught their colour and 
satisfied his intellectual curiosity, leave them with 
that curious indifference that is not incompatible with 
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a real ardour of tempera,Tnent, and that indeed, 
according to certain modem psychologists, is cfiten a 
condition of it. , . * ► 

It was rumoured of hini once that he.was about to 
join the Roman Catholic' communion ; ' and (jertainly 
the Roman ritual had always a great attraction f^r 
him. The daily sacrifice, more awul really than sdl 
the sacrifices of the antique' world, stip'gtl him as 
much by its shperb rejection of the evidence of the 
senses as by the primitive simplicity of its elements 
and the eternal pathos of the human tragedy that it 
sought to symbolise. He loved to kned down on 
the cold marble pavement, and watch the priest, in 
his stiff flowered vestment, slowly and witti white 
Iiands moving aside the veil of^the tabernacle, or 
raising aloft the jewelled lantern-shaped monstrance 
with that pallid wafer that at times, one would fain 
think, is indeed the *‘'patiis aslesiis” the bread of 
angels, or, robed ia the garments of the Passion qf 
Christ, breaking the Host into the chalice, and smiting 
his breast for his sins. The fuming censers, that 
the grave boys, in their lace andf scarlet, tossed into 
the air like great gilt flowers, liad their subtle ;fascina- 
tion for him. As he passed out, he used to loqk with 
wonder at the black confessionjds, and long to sit irf 
the dim shadow ol one of them and listen to men and 
women whispering through the,^vom grating the true 
story 6f their.lives. « • 

But he never fell into the error ol arresting his 
intellectual development by any formal acceptance 
of creed or system,, or Of mistaking, for a house in 
which to live, an inn that is but suitable for the so¬ 
journ of a night, or for a tc'v hours of a night in which 
there are .no stars and the moon is in travail. Mys¬ 
ticism, with Its marv^ellous power of making common 
things strange to us, and trie subtle antinomianism 
that always seems to accompany it, moved him for 
a season; and for a season he inclined to the 
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matofialistic doctrines ot ^the Daminisinm movement 
in Germany, and found a curious pleasure in tracing the 
thoughts ^nd passions of men to some pearly cell in 
the brain, or some white nerve in the body, delighting 
in the conce^ion of the absolute dependence of the* 
spirit on certain 'physical conditions, morbid or^ 
healthy, normal or diseased; Yet, as has been said 
of him before, no theory of life seemed to him to be 
of any imptirtance compared with life'^itself. He felt 
keenly conscious of how barren all intellectual specula¬ 
tion is when separated from action and esperiment.^ 
He knew that the senses, no less than the stml, have^ 
their ^iritual mysteries to reveal. 

Ana so he would now study pertumes, and the 
secrets of their manufacture, distilling heavily-scented 
oils, and burning odorous gums from the East. He 
saw that there was no mood of the mind that had not 1 
its counterpart in the sensuous life, and set himself * 
to discover their true relation, .wondering what there 
was ill frankincense that made one mystical, and in 
ambergris that stirred one's passions, and in violets 
that woke the memdry of deatl romances, and in musk 
that troubled the brain, and in champak that stained 
the imagination; and seeking often to elaborate a 
f’eal psychology of perfumes, and to estimate the 
several influences of sweet-smelling roots, and scented 
poUen-laden flowers, r^r aromatic balms, and of dark 
and fragrant woods, of spikenard that sickens, of 
hovenia that makes men mad, and of aioes that arc 
said to be able to expel melancholy from the soul. 

At another time he devoted himself entirely to 
music, and in a long latticed room, With a vermilion- 
and-gold ceiling and walls of olive-green lacquer, he 
used to give curious concerts, in which mad g3q)sies 
tore wild music from little zithers, or grave yellow- 
shawled Tunisians plucked at the strained strings of 
monstrous lutes, while grinning negroes beat mono¬ 
tonously upen copper drums, and, crouching upon 
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scarlet mats, slim turbaned Indians' blew thr/iugh 
long pipes of reed or brass, and charmed, or feigjred to 
charm, great hooded snakes and horrible horned bidders. 
The harsh intervals and shrill discords of barbaric 
music stirred him at times*when Schuberi's grace, and 
Chopin’s beautiful sorrows, and thb mighty harmonies 
of Beethoven himself, fell unheeded on his ear. He 
coUected together from all parts of the world the 
strangest instrhments that could be louRd; either in 
the tombs of dead nations or among the icw savage 
tribes that have survived contact with Western 
civilisations, and loved to touch and try them. He 
had the mysterious furuparis of the Kio Negro Indians, 
that women are not allowed to look at, and that even 
youths may not see till they have been subjected to 
lasting and scourging, and the &rthen jars of the 
Peruvians that have the shrill cries of birds, and flutes 
of human bones such 9 s Alfonso de Ovalle heard in 
Chili, and the sonerons green jaspers that are found 
near Cuzco and give forth a note of singular sweetness. 
He had painted gourds filled with pebble$ that rattled 
when they were shaken; the long clarin of the Mexi¬ 
cans, into which the performer does not blow, but 
through which he inhales the air; the hari>h iure 
of the Amazon tribes, that is sov\ided by the sentinels* 
who sit all day long in high trees, and can be heard, 
it is said, at a aistance of three leagues ; the teponazili, 
that has two vibrating tongues of woo^l, and is beaten 
with sticks taat are smeared with an elastic gum ob¬ 
tained from the milky juice of plants ; the yei/-bells 
of tlie Aztecs, that^ are hung in clusters like grapes; 
and a huge cylindrical drum, covered with the skins 
of great serpents, like the one that Bernal Diaz saw 
when he yent with Cottes into the Mexican temple, 
and of whose doleful sound he has left us so vivid a 
description. Tlie fantastic * character of these in¬ 
struments fascinated him, and he felt a curious 
delight in the thought that Art, like Nature, has her 
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monsters, thingfe ol bestial shape and- with hideous 
voices.* Yet, after some time, he Wearied of them, 
and. ^^uId sit in his box at the Opera, eitlier 
alone or with Lord Henry, 'listening in rapt pleasure 
to “ TannhauDer,'* and scejilg in tlie prelude to that 
great wf^k of ar^ a presentation of the tragedy of his 
own soul. 

On one occasion he took up the study of jcWels, and 
appeared <A;a costume ball as Ann^/ de Joyeusc, 
Admiral of France, in a dress covered with five hun¬ 
dred and sixty pearls. 'Hiis taste enthralled him for 
years, and, indeed, may be said never to have left 
him. He would often spend a whole day settling and 
resetllifig in their cases the various stones that he had 
collected, such as the olive-green chrysoberyl that 
turns red by lamplight, the*cymophane with its wire¬ 
like line of silver, the pistachio-coloured peridot, 
rose-pink and wine-yellow tppazes, carbuncles of 
fiery scarlet with tremulous fout-rayed stars, flame-red 
cinnamon-stones, orange and violet spinels, and 
amethysts w^h their alternate layers or niby and 
sapphire. He loved ihe red gold of the sunstone, and 
the moonstone’s pearly whiteness, and the broken 
rainbow ‘of the milky ^al. He procured from Amster- 
(iam thit;e emeralds o 5 ,fextraordinary size and richness 
of colour, an'cl had a turquoise de la vieille roche that 
was the envy of all the connoisseurs. 

He discovc;'ed,wonderful stories, also, about jewels. 
In Alphonse's Cfericalis Disciplina a scrpe*at was men¬ 
tioned with eyes of real jacinth, and in the romantic 
history of Alexander, the Conqueror of Ematbia was 
said to have found in the vale 'of* Jordon snakes 
“ with collars of real emeralds growing in their backs.*’ 
There was a gem in the brain of the drago^, Philos- 
tratus told us, and “ by the exhibition of golden 
letters and a scarlet robe" the monster could be 
thrown into a magical sleep, and slain. According 
to the great alchemist, Pierre de Boniface, the dia- 
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mond rendered a man invisible, and thb agate of ^ndia 
made him eloquent. The fcomelian appeased ^ger, 
and the hyacinth provoked sleep, and the ariiethyst 
drove away the lumes of wine. The garnet cast out 
demons, and the hydropic'ur. deprived the moon of het 
colour. The selenite waxed and waned ^^th the 
moon, axid the meloceus; that discovers thieves, could 
be affected only by the blood of kids. <Leonardus 
Camillus had §een a white stone taken frbifi the brain 
of a newly-killed toad, that was a certain antidote 
against jxiison. The bezoar, tliat was found in the 
heart of the Arabian deer, was a charm that could 
cure the plague. In the nests of Arabian birds was 
the aspilates, that, according to Democritus, .Jk^pt the 
W'earer frf)m any danger by lire. 

The King of Ceilan rode through his city with a 
large ruby in his hand, at the ceremony of his coro¬ 
nation. The gates of ihe palace of John the Priest 
were " made ol saedivs, with the horn of the horned 
snake inwrought, so. that no man might bring poisoh 
Within.'^ Over the gable were two ^Iden apples, 
in wliich were two carbuncles," so that the gold might 
shine by day, and the carbmicles by night. In Lodge’s 
strange romance A Margante of America'it was 
stated that in the chamber of,? the queen onfe could 
behold " all the chaste ladies of the world, inchased 
out of silver, looking through fair mirrours of chry¬ 
solites, carbuncles, sapphires, mid grgene emeraults.” 
Marco Polo- had seen the inhabitants of Zipangu 
place rose-coit>ured pearls in the moutlis of the dead. 
A sea-monster had bean enamoured of the pearl 
that the diver brought to King Perozes, and had 
slain the thiei, and mourned for seven moons over its 
loss. Wl^fi the Huns lured the king into the great 
pit, he flung it away—Procopius tells the story—nor 
was it ever found again, though the Emperor Anas- 
tasius offered five hundred-weight of gold pieces for it. 
The King of Malabar had shown to a cei^tain Venetian 
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a ro's&ry of three hundred and four pearls, one for 
every ts(od that he worshipped. 

Whm the Duke de Valentinois, son of Alexander 
VI., visited Louis XII. of France, his horse was 
loaded with ^old leaves,* according to Brantdme, 
and his *054) had d6uble rows of rubies that threw 
out a great light. Charles of England had ridden in 
stirrups l#ung with folir hundred and twenty-one 
diamonds. ^Richard II. had a coat, vioued at thirty 
thousand marks, which was covered with balas rubies. 
Hall described Hehry VIII., on his way to the Tower 
previous to his coronation, as wearing a jacket of 
raised gold, the placard embroidered with diamonds 
and otner rich stones, and a great bauderike about his 
neck of large balas^s.’* 'fhe favourites of James I. 
wore earrings of emeralds set in gold filigrane. Edward 
TI. gave to Piers Gaveston a suit of red-gold armour 
studded with jacinths, a collar of gold roses set with 
turquoise-stones, and a skull-cap pdrseme with pearls. 
Henry II. wore jewelled gloves reaching to the elbow, 
and had a hawk-glove sewn with twelve rubies and 
fifty-two great orieilts. The ducal hat of Charles the 
Ra^, the last Duke of Burgundy of his race, was hung 
with pear-shaped pearls, and studded with sapphires. 

• How ’exquisite life ^ad once been I How gorgeoiis 
in its pomp and decoration ! Even to read of the luxury 
of the dead was wondei;ful. 

Then he tumsd his attention to embroideries, and 
to the tapestries that performed the ofticJ of frescoes 
in the chili rooms of the Northern nations of F-urope. 
As he investigated the subject—^and he always had an 
extraordinary faculty of becoming abiiolutcly absorbed 
for the moment in whatever he took up—he was almost 
saddened by the reflection of the ruin tUat Time 
brought on beautiful and wonderful things. He, 
at any rate, had escaped that. Summer followed 
summer, and the yellow jonquils bloomed and died 
many times, <and nights of horror repeated the story 
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of their shame, but he was unchanged. No Winter 
marred his face or stained his flower-like ^loom. 
How different it was with material tilings I» Where 
had they passed to ? Where was the great crocus- 
coloured robe, on which the gods fought against the 
giants, that had been worked by brown girl§ for the 
pleasure of Athena ? Wlicrc, the huge velarium that 
Nero had stretched across the Colosseum*-at Rome, 
that Titan stfil of purple on which was ‘reprcsenteci 
the starry sky, and Apollo driving a chariot drawn by 
white gik-reined steeds ? He longed to see the cunbus 
table-napkins wrought for the Priest of the Sun, 
on which were disjilayed all the dainties and viands 
that could be wanted for a feast; the mbrtuary 
cloth of King Chilperic, with its three hundred golden 
bees ; the fantastic robes 'that excited the indignation 
of the Bishop of Pontus, and were figured with '* lions, 
panthers, bears, dogr, forests, rocks, hunters—all, 
in fact, that a painter can copy from nature; ” and 
the coat that Charles of Orleans once wore, on the 
sleeves of which were embroidered the verses of a song 
beginning “ Madame, je suis tout joyeuxj’ the music^ 
accompaniment of the words being wrought in gold 
thread, and each note, of square shape in those days, 
formed with four pearls. He .^ad of the rcbm that 
was prepared at the palace at Rheims for the use of 
Queen Joan of Burgundy, and was decorated with 
“ Thirteen hundred and twenty-one .parrots, made in 
broidery, and blazoned with the king’s arms, and five 
hundred and sixty-one butterflies, wiiose wings were 
similarly ornamented with the arms of the queen, 
the whole worked in gold.*’ Catherine de Mcdicis 
had a mourning-bed made for her of black velvet 
powdered with crescents and suns. Its curtains were 
of damask, with leafy wreaths and garlands, figured 
upon a gold and silver ground, and fringed along the 
edges with broideries of pearls, and it stood in a room 
hung with rows of the queens’ devicec in cut black 
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velvet upon cloth of silver. Louis XIV. had gold 
embroidered caryatides fifteen feet high in his apart- 
■*ment. The state bed of Sobieski, King of Poland, 
was made of . Smyrna gold, brocade embroidered in 
turquoises with verses from the Koran. Its supports 
were of silver gilt, beautifully chased, and profusely 
set with enamelled and jewelled medallion^. It had 
been takeq, from the Turkish camp V^fore Vienna, 
and the standard of Mohammed had stood beneath 
the tremulous gilt of its canopy. 

And so. for a whole year, lie sought to accumulate 
the most exquisite specimens that he could find of 
textile. and embroidered work, getting the dainty 
Delhi muslins, finely wrought with gold-thread pal- 
mates, and stitch^ over, with iridescent beetles’ 
wings; the Dacca gauzes, that from their trans¬ 
parency are known in the East as ” woven air,” and 
“ running water,'* and evening dew ” ; strange 
figured cloths from Java; elaborate yellow Chinese 
hangings; books boimd in tawny satins or fair blue 
silks, and wrought with fteurs de lys, birds, and images; 
veils of lacis worked in Hungary point; Sicilian bro¬ 
cades, and stiff Spanish velvets; Georgian work with 
its gilt Qpins, and Japanese Foukousas with their green- 
toned golds and their'marvellously-plumaged birds. 

He had a special passion, also, for ecclesiastical 
vestments, as indeed. > he had for everything con¬ 
nected with the# service of the Church, jln the long 
cedar chests that lined the west gallery of his house 
he had stored away many rare and beautiful specimens 
of what is really the raimem: of the Bride of Christ, 
who must wear purple and jewels and fine linen that 
she may hide tlie pallid macerated body that is worn 
by the suffering that she seeks for, and wounded by 
self-inflicted p>ain. He possessed a gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask, figured with a 
repeating pattern of golden pomegranates set in six- 
petalled formal blossoms, beyond which on either side 
o.w. F 
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was the pme-apple device wrought in seed-pearls. 
The orphreys were divided into panels repref^enting 
scenes from the life of the Viigin, and the* coronatiom 
of the Virgin was figured in coloured silks upon the 
hood. This was Italian woi‘k of the fifteenth .century. 
Another cope was of green velvet, embroidered with 
heart-sha;)ed groups of acanthus-leaves, from which 
spread long-st,?nimed white blossoms, the details of 
which were picked out with silver thiead 'and coloured 
crj^tals. The morse bore a seraph's head in gpld- 
thread raised work. The orphreys were woven in a 
diaper of red and gold silk, and were starred with 
medallions of many saints and martyrs, among whom 
was St. Sebastian. He had chasubles, also, of amber- 
coloured silk, and blue silk and gold brocade, and yellow 
silk damask and cloth of gold, figured with repre¬ 
sentations of the Passion and Crucifixion of Christ, 
and embroidered with lions and peacocks and other 
emblems; dalmatics' of white satin and pink silk 
damask, decorated with tulips and dolphins and fleurs 
de lys; altar frontals of crimson velvet and blue 
linen ; and many corporals, chalice-veils, and sudana. 
In the mystic offices to which such things were put, 
there was something that quickened his imagffiation. 

For these treasures, and everything that he collected 
in his lovely house, were to be to him means of for¬ 
getfulness, modes by whicli le could escape, for a 
season, from the fear that seemed to'him at times to 
be almost too great to be borne. Upon the walls of 
the lonely locked room where he had spent so much of 
his boyhood, he bad hiing with his own hands the 
terrible portrait whose changing features sliowcd him 
the real degradation of h s life, and in front of it had 
draped fne purple-and-gold pall as a curtain. For 
weeks he would not go there, would forget the hideous 
painted thing, and get back nis light heart, his wonder- 
mi joyousness, his passionate absorption in mere 
existence. Then, suddenly, some night he would creep 


If 
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out of the house, go down to dreadful places near 
Blue Gpte Fields, and stay there, day after day, until 
‘he was driven away. On his return he would sit in 
front of the picture, sometimes loathing it and himself, 
but filled, other .times,'with that pride of indivi¬ 
dualism that is half the fascination of sin, and smiling 
with secret pleasure, at. the ’misshapen shadow that 
had to the burden that should have/been his own. 

After a fc^ years he could not endure to 1 >e long 
oul; of England, and gave up the villa that he had 
shared at Trouville with Lord Henry, as well as the 
little white walled-in house at Algiers -where they had 
more Jhan once spent the winter. He hated to be 
separated from the picture that was such a part of 
his life, and was also afraid tliat during his absence 
some one might gain access to the room, in spite of the 
elaborate bars that he had caused to be placed upon 
the door. * 

.He was quite conscious that "this would tell them 
nothing. It was true that the portrait still preserved, 
under all the* foulness and ugliness of the face, its 
marked likeness to himself; but what could they 
learn fr^m that ? He would laugh at any one who 
tried t(.\ taunt him. He had not painted it. What 
Was it to him how viife and full of shame it looked ? 
Even if he told them, would they believe it ? 

Yet he was afraidt Sometimes when he was 
down at his great house in Nottinghamijhire, enter¬ 
taining the fashionable young men of his own rank 
who were his chief companions, and astounding the 
county by the wanton luxury and gorgeous splendour 
of his mode of life, he would suddenly leave liis guests 
and rush back to town to see that the door had not 
been tampered with, and that the picture *was still 
there. What if it should be stolen ? The mere thought 
made him cold with horror. Surely the world would 
know his secret then. Perhaps the world already 
suspected it. * 
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For, while he .fascinated, many, there were not a 
few who distrusted him. He was very nearly^lack- 
balled at a West End club of which his birth and 
social position fully entitled him to beco/ne a member, 
and it was said that on dne occ-asion"whcn, he was 
brought by a friend into the smoking-room of. the 
Churchill, the Duke of Berwick and another gentleman" 
got up in a K;iarkcd manner and w’ent out. Curious 
stories became current about him after lie had passed 
his twenty-fifth year. It was rumoured that he had 
been seen brawling with foreign sailors in a low den 
in the distant parts of W’hitechapel, and that he con¬ 
sorted with thieves and coiners and knew the mysteries 
of their trade. His extraordinary absences became 
notorious, and, when he ..used tc reappear again in 
society, men would whisper to each other in comers, 
or pass him with a sneer, or look at him with cold 
searching eyes, as thdugh they were determined to 
discover his secret." 

Of such insolences and attempted slights he, ol 
course, took no notice, and in the opinion of most 
pople his frank debonair manner, his charnting 
boyish smile, and the infinite grace of that wonderful 
youth that seemed never to leave him, w-ere m them¬ 
selves a sufficient answer to thef"calumnies, for so the^ 
termed them, that were circulated about him. It 
was remarked, however, that some of those who had 
been most jntimate with him appeared, after a time, 
to shun him. Women who had wildly adored him, 
and for his sake had braved all social censure, and set 
convention at defiance, were seen to grow pallid with 
shame or horror if Dorian Gray entered the room. 

Yet these whispered scoidals only increased, in the 
eyes of 'many, his strange and dangerous charm. 
His great wealth was a certain element of security. 
Society, civilised society at* least, is never very ready 
to believe anything to the detriment of those who are 
both rich and fascinating. It feels instinctively that 
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manners are of more importance t)iah morais, ancl> 
in its ^opinion, the highest respectability is of much 
less- value than the possession of a good chef. And, 
after all, it is a very poor consolation to be told that 
the man^who Has given one'a bad dinner, or poor wine, 
is^irreproachable*in fiis private life. Even the cardinal 
Virtues cannot atone for half-cold entrees, as Lord 
Henry rerti^ked once, in a discussion o^ tlie subject; 
and there is possibly a good deal to be said for his view. 
For the canons of good society are, or should be, the 
same as the canons of art. Form is absolutely es¬ 
sential to it. It should have the dignity of a cere¬ 
mony ,^^as well as its unreality, and should combine 
the insincere character of a romantic play with the 
wit and beauty that, make such plays delig[htful to us. 
Is insincerity such a terrible thing ? I think not. It 
is merely a method by which we can multiply our 
personalities. • 

^ Such, at any rate, was Dorian GVay's opinion. He . 
Vised to wonder at the shallow psychology of those i 
who conceivo the Ego in man as a thing simple, 
permanent, reliable,' and of one essence. To him, 
man wa^ a being with myriad lives and myriad sen¬ 
sations,,a complex multiform creature that bore within 
itself strange legacies* of thought and passion, and 
whose very flesh was tainted with the monstrous 
maladies of the dead, loved to stroll through the 
gaunt cold pict’are-gallery of his countrj^ house and 
look at the various portraits of those whose blood 
flowed in his veins. Here was Philip Herbert, de¬ 
scribed by Francis Osborne,* in hjs Memoires on the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Kin^ James, as one 
who was caressed by the Court for his handsome 
face, which kept him not long company.*'* Was it 
young Herbert s life that he sometimes led ? Had 
some strange poisonous gehn crept from body to body 
till it had reached his own ? Was it some ^m sense 
of that ruined grace that had made him so suddenly. 
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and almost without cause, giye utterance, in BasilfHall- 
ward's studio, to the mad prayer that had so ^hanged 
his life ? Here, in gold-embroidered red doublet, 
jewelled surcoat, and gilt-edged ruff and wrist-bands, 
stood Sir Anthony Sherard, with^ his silver-and-black 
armour piled at his feet. What had this mans legacy 
been ? Had the lover' of Giovanna of Naples be¬ 
queathed hin;. some inheritance of sin ajtd shame ? 
were his own actions merely the dreams that the dead 
man had not dared to realise ? Here, from the facjing 
canvas, 'smiled Lady Elizabeth Devereux, in her 
gauze hood, p^l stomacher, and pink slashed sleeves. 
A flower was in her right hand, and her left ^lasped 
an enamelled collar of white and damask roses. On 
a table by her side lay mandolin and an apple. 
There were large green rosettes upon her Little pointed 
shoes. He knew her life, and the strange stories 
that were tol<l about her lovers. Had he something 
of her temperament in him ? These oval heavy-lidded 
eyes seemed to look curiously at him. What of George 
Willoughby, with his powdered hair *and fantastic 
patches ? How evil he looked ! the face was saturnine 
and swarthy, and the sensual lips seemed to twisted 
with disdain. Delicate lace ruffles fell over ,the lean 
yellow hands that were so over-laden with ringtf. 
He had been a macaroni of the eighteenth century, 
and the friend, in his youth, of Lord Ferrars. What 
of the second Lord Beckenham, the companion of 
the Prince kegent in his wildest days, and one of the 
witnesses at the secret marriage with Mrs. Fitrherbert ? 
How proud and handsohie he was, with his chestnut 
curls and insolent pose 1 What passions had he be¬ 
queathed ? The world h id looked upon him as in¬ 
famous. ' He had led the orgies at Carlton House. 
The star of the Garter glittered upon his breast. 
Beside him hung the portrait of his wife, a pallid, 
thin-lipped woman in black. Her blood, also, stirred 
within him. How curious it all seenled I And his 
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mother with her Lady Hamilton face, and her moist 
wine-diphed lips—^he knew what he had got from 
her. He had got from her his beauty, and his passion 
for the beauty of others^.^ She laughed at him in 
her loo%e Bacchante dress. There were vine leaves 
in her hair. The puiple spilled from the cup she was 
holding. The carnation^ of tile painting had withered, 
but the were still wonderful in tVeir depth and 
brilliancy of colour. They seemed to follow him 
wlierever he went., 

Yet one had ancestors in literature, as well as in 
one's own race, nearer perhaps in type and tempera¬ 
ment,.pnany of them, and certainly with an influence 
of which one was more absolutely conscious. There 
were times when it appeared to Dorian Gray that the 
whole of history was merely the record of his own life, 
not as he had lived it in act and circumstance, but 
as his im^nation had created it ,for him, as it had 
been in his brain and in his passions. He felt that he 
had known them all, those strange terrible figures that 
had passed Across t^e stage of tlie world and made 
sin so marvellous, and evil so full of subtlety. It 
seemed 4 to him that in some mysterious way their 
lives had been his own. 

• The hero of the wbnderfui novel that had so in¬ 
fluenced his life had himself known this curious fancy. 
In the seventh diaptir he tells how, crowned with 
laurel, lest lightning might strike him, h.% had sat, as 
Tiberius, in a garden at Capri, reading the shameful 
books of Elephantis, while dwarfs and peacocks 
strutted round him, and the’ flute-player mocked the 
swinger of the censer; and, as Caligula, had caroused 
with the green-shirted jockeys in tljeir stables and 
supped in an ivory manger with a jewel-frontleted 
horse; and, as Domitian, had wandered through a 
corridor lined with marble mirrors, looking round 
with haggard eyes for the reflection of the dagger that 
was to end Ifls days, and sick with that ennui, that 
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terrible tcedium vit(e, that comes on those to whom 
life denies nothing; and had peered through ^ clear 
emerald at the red shambles of the Circus, and then, 
in a litter of pearl and pifple drawn t>y silver-shod 
mules, been carried through th/s Street of. Pome¬ 
granates to a House of Gold, and‘heard men.ciy 
on Nero Cajsar as he passed by: and, as Elagab^us, 
had painted face with colours, and plied-'the distaff 
among the women, and brought the' Moon from 
Carthage, and given her in mystic marriage to the Spn. 

Over and over again Dorian used to read this 
fantastic chapter, and the two chapters immediately 
following, in which, as in some curious tapestries or 
cunningly-wrought enamels, were pictured the awful 
and beautiful forms of those whom Vice and Blood 
and Weariness had made monstrous or mad : Filippo, 
Duke of Milan, who slew his wife, and painted her lips 
with a scarlet poison that her lover might suck death 
from the dead thing* he fondled ; Pietro Barbi, the 
Venetian, known as Paul the Second, who sought 
in his vanity to assume the titje of l^rmosus, and 
whose tiara, valued at two hundred thousand florins, 
was bought at the price of a terrible sin ; Gign Maria 
Visconti, who used hounds to phase living njen, and 
whose murdered body was coVered wdth roses by & 
harlot who had loved him; the Borgia on his white 
horse, with Fratricide riding’ beside him, and his 
mantle stai'aed with the blood of 'Perotto; Pietro 
Riario, the young Cardinal Archbishop of Florence, 
child and minion of Sixtus IV., whose beauty was 
equalled only by 'his debauchery, and who received 
Leonora of Aragon in a pavilion of white and crimson 
silk, filled with nymphs and centaurs, and gilded a 
boy thaf he might serve at the feast as Ganymede or 
Hylas: Ezzelin, whose melancholy could be cured 
only by the spectacle of death, and who had a passion 
for red blood, as other men have for red wine—the 
son of the Fiend, as -vas reported, and one who had 
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cheated his father at dice when gambling with him 
for his^wn soul; Giambattista Cibo, who in mocke^ 
took the name of Innocent, and into whose torpid 
veins the blood of tliree lads was infused by a Jewish 
doctor;, Sigismondq Malalesta, the lover of Isotta, 
f aud the lord of Rimini, whc^ effigy was burned at 
Rome as the enemy of pod ^d man, who strangled 
PolyssenaVUh a napkin, and gave poison to Ginevra 
d’Este in a chp of emerald, and in honour of a shame> 
ful,passion built a pagan church for Christian wor¬ 
ship ; Charles VI., who had so wildly adored his 
brother’s wife that a leper had warned him of the 
insani1;y that was coining on liim, and who, when his 
brain had sickened and grown strange, could only be 
soothed by Saracen #:ards pfunted with the im^es of 
Love and Death and Madness ; and, in his trimmed 
jerkin and jewelled cap and acanthus-like curls, 
Grifonetto Baglioni, who slew Aston'e with his bride, 
aijd Simonetto with his page, and* whose comeliness was 
such that, as he lay dying in the yellow piazza of 
Perugia, those who had hated him could not choose 
but weep, and Atlanta, who had cursed him, blessed 
him. , 

There, was a horrible fascination in them all. He 
saw them at night, aiid they troubled his imagination 
in the day. The Renaissance knew of strange manners 
of poisoning—poisoning by a helmet and a lighted 
torch, by an embroidered glove and a J*swelled fan, 
by a gilded pomander and by an amber chain. Dorian 
Gray had been poisoned by a book. There were mo¬ 
ments when he looked on evil dimply,as a mode through 
which he could realise his conception o-f the beautiful. 
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CHAPTER XII 

I 

* ( I 

I T was on the ninth of November, the ev/5 of his 
own thirty-eighth birthday, as he often remem¬ 
bered afterwai’ds. . 

He was wgSking home about eleven o'clock from 
Lord Henryks, where he had been dining, and was 
wrapped in heavy furs, as the night was cold 
foggy. At the corner 'of Grosvenor Square, and 
South Audley Street a man passed him in the mist, 
walking very fast, and with the collar of his grey, ulster 
turned up. He had a bag in his hand. Dorian recog¬ 
nised him. It was Basil Hallwaad. A strange sense 
of fear, for which he could not account, came over 
him. He made no sign of recognition, and went on 
quickly in the dir^tion of his own house. 

But HaUward had' seen him. Dorian heard him 
first stopping on the pavement, and then hunying 
after him. In a few moments jiis hantl was on his 
arm. 

“ Dorian ! What an extraordinary piece pf luck ! 
1 have been waiting for you in your library ew since 
nine o'clock. Finally I took pitj^ on your tired servanf, 
and told him to go to bed. as he let me out. I am 
off to Paris by the midnight train, and I particularly 
wanted to ««e you before I left. I* thought it was 

r ou, or rather your fur coat, as you passed me. But 
wasn't quite sure. Didp’t you recognise me ? " 

“ In this fog„ my dear Basil ? why, I can't even 
recognise Grosvenor Square. I believe my house is 
somewhere about here, but I don't feel at all certain 
about it.® I am sorry you are going away, as I have 
not seen you for ages. But I luppose you will be 
back soon ? ” 

" No: I am going to be out of England for six 
months. I intend to take a studio Paris, and 
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shufmyseli up till 1 have finished a great picture 1 
have"?$i my head. However, it wasn't about myself 
I Wanted to talk. Here we are at your door. Let 
me come in for a moment^ - I have something to say 
to you.'» . 

.." I shall be charmed. But won't you miss your 
train ? " said Dorian Gray, languidly, as he passed 
up the steps, and opened the door witl/his latchkey. 

The lamp-light struggled out through the fog, and 
Hajlward looked at his watch. I have heaps of 
time," he answered. " The train doesn't go till twelve- 
fifteen, and it is only just eleven. Tn fact, I was 
on my» way to the club to look for you, when I met 
you. Ydu see, I shan’t have any delay about lug¬ 
gage, as 1 have sen^ on my. heavy things. All i have 
with me is in this bag, and I can easily get to Victoria 
in twenty minutes." 

Dorian looked at him and smiled* " What a way 
for a fashionable painter to travel i A Gladstone 
bag, and an ulster! Come in, or the fog will get 
into the hoilse. Apd mind you don't talk about 
anything serious. Nothing is serious nowadays. At 
least nothing should be." 

Haliviard shook his jiead as he entered, and followed 
Dorian into the libr^y. There was a bright wood 
fire blazing in the large of>en hearth. The lamps 
were Ht. and an open'*Dutch silver spirit-case stood, 
with some siphdns of soda-water and lai^e cut-glass 
tumblers, on a little marqueterie table. 

" You see your servant n^ade me quite at home, 
Donan. He gave me everything J w,anted, including 
your best gold-tipped cigarettes. He is a most hos¬ 
pitable creature 1 like him much better than the 
Frenchman you used to have. What has l^ome of 
the Frenchman, by the by ? " 

Donan shrugged his shoulders. * 1 believe he 
married Lady Radley's maid, and has established her 
in Paris as jn English ^essmaker. Anglomanie is 
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very fashionable -over there now. I hear. It ^eems 

silly of the French, doesn't it ? But—do you ftnovf ? 

—he was not at all a bad -servant. I never liked Mm, 

but I had nothing to popiplain aboujt. One often 

imagines things that are quite absurd. He was really 

very devoted to me, apd seemed quite sorry when 

he went away. Have another brandy-and-soda ? 

Or would yok-like hock-and-seltzer ? I-a^^ays take 

hock-and-seltzer myself. There is sure* ^^o be some 

in the next room." . , 

" Thanks. I won't have anything more." said the 

painter, taking his cap and coat off, and throwing 

them on the bag that he had placed in the fomer. 

" And now, my dear fellow, I want to speak to you 

seriously. Don't frown like that You make it so 

much more difficult for me." 

" What is it all about ? " cried Dorian, in his 

petulant way, flipgin^ himself down on the sofa. 

" I hope it is not abdht myself. I am tired of myself 

to-night. I should like to be somebody else." 

" It is about yourself." ansjvcred TIallward, in 

his grave, deep voice, " and I must say it to you. I 

shall only keep you half an hour." « 

Dorian sighed, and lit a figarette. “ Half an 

hour!" he murmured. *■ * 

" It is not much to ask of you, Dorian, and it is 

entirely for your own sake that I tun speaking. I 

think it ri^ht mat you should kno^ that the most 

dreadful things are being said against you in London." 

" I don’t wish to know anything about them. I 

love scandals atjout other people, but scandals about 

myself don’t interest me. They have not got the 

charm of novelty." 

" They must interest you, Dorian. Every gentle¬ 
man is interested in his goqd name. You don’t want 
people to talk of you as something vile and degraded. 
Of course you have your position, and your wealth, 
and all that kind of thing. ^ But position and wealth 
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are sot everyt^ng. Min<J you, I don't believe these 
nrnioi^ at all. At least, I can't believe them when 
I see you.. Sin is a thing that writes itself across a, 
man's face. It cannot b^ concealed. People talk 
sometimes of’secret vices.* There are no such things. 
If a wretched man lias a vice, it shows itself in the 
lines of his mouth, the droop 6f his eyelids, the mould¬ 
ing of hk^ hands even’. Somebody—^ won't men¬ 
tion his name, but you know him—came to me last 
year to have his portrait done. I had never seen 
hiih before, and had never heard anything about him 
at the time, though I have heard a good deal since. 
He offered an extravagant price. I refused him. 
There tvas something in the shape of his fingers that I 
hated. I know now^ that I ^was quite right in what I 
fancied about him. His hie is dreadful. But you, 
Dorian, with your pure, bright, innocent face, and 
your marvellous untroubled youth—I can't believe 
anything against you. And yet I seh you very seldom, 
and you never come down to the studio now, and 
when I am away from you, and I hear all these 
hideous things that {people are whispering about you, 

I don’t know what to say. Why is it, Dorian, that 
a man jike the Duke of Berwick leaves the room of 
a club when you ehter it ? Why is it that so 
many gentlemen m London will neither go to 
your house nor invite,you to theirs? You used to 
be a friend of Lord Staveley. I m# hijji at dinner 
last week. Your name happened to come up in con¬ 
versation, in connection witli the miniatures you have 
lent to the exhibition at the "Dudley. Staveley curled 
his lip, and said that you might have'the most artistic 
tastes, but that you were a man whom no pure-minded 
girl should be allowed to know, and whom «o chaste 
woman should sit ia.the same room with. I reminded 
him that I was a friend of yours, and asked him what 
he meant. He told me. He told me right out before 
everybody. It was horrible ! Why is your friendship* 
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so fatal to young men ? There was that wretched 
boy in the Guards who committed suicide^ You 
were his great friend. There was Sir Henry Ashton, 
who had to leave England, with a tarnished name. 
You and he were inseparstble. What’about Adrian 
Singleton, and his dreadful end T What about Lord 
Kent’s only son, and his career ? I met his father 
yesterday in ^t. James’^ Street. He seeiped broken 
with shame sorrow. What abt>uf the yoimg 
Duke of Perth ? What sort of life has he got now ? 
What gentleman would associate with him ? " * 

" Stop, Basil.. You are talking about things ot which 
you know nothing," said Dorian Gray, biting his lip, 
and with a note of infinite contempt in lus*'voice. 
" Y’ou ask me why Berwick leayes a room when I 
enter it. It is because I Icnow everything about his 
life, not because he knows anything about mine. 
With such blood as he has in his veins, how could 
bis record be cMan? You ask me about Henry 
Ashton and young Perth. -Did 1 teach the one his 
vices, and the other his debauchery ? U Kent’s silly 
son takes his wife from the streets what is that to 
me ? If Adrian Singleton writes his friend’s name 
across a bill, am 1 his keeper ? I know how people 
chatter in England. The middle classes aTr theif 
moral prejudices over their gross dinner-tables, and 
whisper about what they call {he profligacies of their 
betters in order to try and pretend that they are in 
smart society, and on intimate terms with the people 
they slander, in this country it is enough for a man 
to have distinction and brains for every common 
tongue to wag aginst him. And what sort of lives 
do these people, who pose as being moral, lead them¬ 
selves ? »My dear fellow, you forget that we are in 
the native land of the hypocrite." 

" Dorian," cried Hallward, " that is hot the ques¬ 
tion. England is bad enough, 1 know, and English 
society is all wrong. That is the reason why I want 
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you to be fine* You have not been fine. One had 
a right to judge of a man by the effect he has over 
his.m^ds., Yours seem to lose all sense of honour, 
of goodness, of purity. Y9U have filled them with 
a madness foi* pleasure. They have gone down into 
the depths. You fed them there. Yes. you led 
tKeni there, and yet you can Smile, as you are smiling 
now. And there is worfee behind. I Imow you and 
Harry are’ihseparable. Surely for that reason, if 
for none other, you should not have made his 
sisfer’s name.a by-word." * 

" Take care, Basil. You go too far.'. 

** I must speak, and you must listen. You shall 
listen. *When you met Lady Gwendolen, not a breath 
of scandal had evej touched her. Is there a single 
decent woman in London now who would drive 
with her in the Park ? Why, even her children are 
not allowed to live with her.»Then there are other 
stories—stories that you have, been seen creeping 
at dawn out of dreadful houses and slinking in dis¬ 
guise into the* foulest dens in London. Are they true ? 
Can they be true ? When I first heard them, I laughed. 
I hear them now. and they make me shudder. What 
about your country house, and the life tliat is led 
there ? 'Dorian, you 4 on't know what is said about 
you. I won’t tell you that 1 don’t want to preach 
to you. 1 remember parry saying once that every 
man who turned himself into an amatem curate for 
the moment always began by saying thm, and then 
proceeded to break bis word. I do want to preach 
to you. 1 want you to lead *such a life as will make 
the world respect you. I want you •to have a clean 
name and a fair record. I want you to get rid of the 
dreadful people you associate with. Don't shrug 
your shoulders like that. Don’t be so indifferent. 
You have a Wonderful influence. Let it be for good, 
not for evil. They say that you corrupt every one 
with whom you become intimate, and that it is quite 
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sufficient for you^ to enter a house, for shame of isome 
kind to follow after. I don't know whether k is so 
or not. How should I know ? But it is s^aid bf you. 
I am told things that it. seems impossible to doubt. 
Lord Gloucester was one my^ greatest friends at 
Oxford. He showed me a letter that his wife had 
written to him when shfe was dying alone in her Villa 
at Mentone, ^our name was implicated the most 
terrible confession I ever read. I told* him that it 
was absurd—that I knew you thoroughly, and that 
you were incapable of anything o¥ the kind. Kdow 
you ? I wonder do I know you ? Before I could 
answer that, I should have to see your soul." 

To see my soul! " muttered Dorian Gray, Starting 
up from the sofa and turning ^almost white from 
fear. 

" Yes," answered Hallward, ^vely, and with 
deep-toned sorrow in diis voice—to see your soul. 
But only God can*doAhat." 

A bitter laugh of mockery broke from the lips bf 
the younger man. " You shall see it# yourself, to¬ 
night ! " he cried, seizing a la^np from the table. 
" Come: it is your own handiwork. Why shouldn't 
you look at it ? You can tell the world all about it 
afterwards, if you choose. Nobody would* believe 
you. If they did believe you, they would like me 
all the better for it. I know Ijie age better than you 
do, though vou will prate about it so tediously. Come, 
I tell you. lou have chattered enough about corrup¬ 
tion. Now you shall look on it face to face." 

There was the madness of pride in every word he 
uttered. He stamped his foot upon the ground in 
his boyish insolent manner. He felt a terrible joy 
at the thought that some one else was to share his 
secret, and that the man who had painted the portrait 
that was the origin of all his shame was to be bur¬ 
dened for the rest of his life with the hideous memory 
of what he had done. . » 
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“ Vcs,” he continued, ^coming closet to him, and 
looking steadfastly into his stem eyes, " I shall show 
you my soul. You shall se^ the thing that you fancy 
only God can see.” 

Hall^^d started bacA. ' ” This is blasphemy, 
IJorian I” he cried.* ” You must not say things like 
that. They are horrible, and they don’t mean any¬ 
thing.” ^ 

” You think so ? ” He laughed again. 

” I know so. As for what 1 said to you to-night, 
I said it for your good. You know I have been always 
a staunch fnend to you.” 

” Djn’t touch me. Finish what you have to say.” 

A twisted dash of pain shot across the painter's 
face. He paused fpr a moment, and a wild feeling 
of pity came over him. *After all, what right had 
he to pry into the life of Dorian Gray ? If he had 
done a tithe of what was rumoured about him, how 
inuch he must have suffered ! »Then he straightened 
Himself up, and walked over to the fireplace, and 
stood there, *looking at the burning logs with their 
frost-like ashes and iheir throbbing cores of flame. 

” I ap waiting, Basil,” said the young man, in a 
hard, c\ear voice. 

• He turned round. V‘ What I have to say is this,” 
he cried. ” You must give me some answer to these 
horrible charges that made against you. If you 
tell me that tliey are absolutely untme. from begin¬ 
ning to end, I shall believe you. Deny tnem, Donan, 
deny them ! Can't you see what I am going through ? 
My God I Don't tell me that you are bad, and corrupt, 
and shameful.” 

Dorian Gray smiled. There was a curl of contempt 
in his lips. ” Come upstairs, Basil,” he said, quietly. 
” I keep a diary of my life from day to day, and it 
never leaves the room in'which it is written. I shall 
show it to you if you come with me.” 

” I shall cbme with you, Dorian, if you wish it* 
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I see I have missed my traiii. That makes no matter. 
I can go to-morrow. But don't ask me to read any¬ 
thing to-night. All I want is a plain ans^ver ^o my 
question." 

" That shall be given tb you^ upstdirs. 1 could 
not giye it here. You will not have to read long.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

1 . • « 

H e passed put of the room, and began the ascent, 
Basil Hailward following close behind, 'fhey 
walked softly, as men do instinctivlly at 
night. The lamp cast fantastic shadows on the wall 
and staircase. A rising wind made some of the windows 
rattle. 

When they reached, the top landing, Dorian set 
the lamp down on* the floor, and taking out the key 
turned it in the lock. ” You insist on knowing 
Basil ? ” he asked, in a low voice. • 

” Yes.” 

” I am delighted," he answered, smiling. Then 
he added, somewhat harshly, “You are the dne man 
in the world who is entitled to ktiow everything about 
me. You have had more to do with my life than you 
think : ” and, taking up the laipp, he opened the door 
and went in, A cold current of air pas.sed them, and 
the light shot up for a moment in a flame of murky 
orange. He shuddered. ” Shut the door behind 
you,'^ he whispered, as 'he placed the lamp on the 
table. 

Hailward glanced roun^^ him, with a puzzled ex¬ 
pression. I* The room looked as if it had not been 
lived in lor years. A faded Flemish tapestry, a cur¬ 
tained picture, an old Italian cassone, and an almost 
empty bookcase—that was all tliat it seemed to 
contain, besides a chair and a tablet As Dorian 
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Gray* was lighting a h^-bumed .candle that was 
^ standh^g on the mantelshelf, he saw that the whole 
* place was .covered with dust, and that the carpet 
was in holes. A mouse ran scuffling behind the wain- 
- scoting., There was a damp odour of mildew. 

So you think that it is only God who sees the 
soul, Basil ? Draw that curiain back, and you will 
see mine.'’*, ^ ' ' y 

The voice'that spoke was cold and cruel “ You 
are^ mad, Dorian, or playing a part,” muttered Hall- 
ward, frowning. ' ^ 

” You won't ? Then 1 must do it myself,” said 
the yi^ung man ; and he tore the curtain from its 
rod, andfflung it on the ground. 

An exclamation qf horror broke trom the painter’s 
lips as he saw in the dim light the hideous face on 
the canvas grinning at him. There was something 
in its expression that filled him with disgust and 
loathing. Good heavens ! It was Dorian Gray’s own 
face that he was looking at! The horror, whatever 
it was, had not yet entirely spoiled that marvellous 
beauty. There was*still some gold in the thinning 
hair an^ some scarlet on the sensual mouth. The 
sodden pyes had kept something of the loveliness of 
their blue, the noble‘-curves had not yet completely 
passed away from chiselled nostiils and from plastic 
throat. Yes, it was Dorian liimself. But who had 
done it ? He seemed to recognise his ^wn brush- 
work, and the frame was his own design. The idea 
was monstrous, yet he felt afraid. He seized the 
lighted candle, and held it *to thp picture. In the 
Im-hand comer was his own name,'^ traced in long 
letters of bright vermilion. 

It was some foul parody, some infamousi ignoble 
satire. He had never done that. Still, it was his 
own picture 1 He knew it, and he felt as if his blood 
had changed in a moment from fire to sluggish ice. His 
own picture 1 AVhat did it mean ? Why had it altered ? 
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He turned, ahd. looked af. Dorian Gray witb the 
eyes of a sick man. His mouth twitched, ^d his 
parched tongue seemed .unable to articulate. -He 
passed his hand across his forehead. It was dank 
with clammy sweat. * ^ ^ 

The young man was leaning against the mantel¬ 
shelf, watching him with that strange expression 
that one sees^jn the faces of those who ajt absorbed 
in a play when some great artist is acting. There 
was neither real sorrow in it nor real joy. There was 
simply the passion of the spectator, with perhaps a 
flicker of triumph in his eyes. He had taken the 
flower out of his coat, and was smelling it, or pre¬ 
tending to do so. . * 

Wliat does this mean^? " cri^d Hallward, at last. 
His own voice sounded shrill and curious in his ears. 

“ Years ago, when I was a boy,'* said Dorian Gray, 
crushing tlie flower m his hand, “ you met me, 
flattered me, and‘taught me to be vain of my good 
looks. One day you introduced me to a friend of 
yours, who explained to me the wonder of youth, 
and you finished the portrait of me that revealed to 
me the wonder of beauty. In a mad moment, that, 
even now, I don’t know whether I regret qr not, 1 
made a wish, perhaps you would call it a prayer . . 

“ I remember it! Oh, how well I remember it! 
No, the tiling is impossible t The room is damp. 
Mildew has^got into tlie canvas. The paints I used 
had some wretched mineral poison in them. I tell 
you the thing is impossible." 

“ Ah, what is ipiposslble ? ” murmured the young 
man, going ovfer to the window, and leaning his 
forehead against the cold, mist-stained glass. 

“ Youitold me you had destroyed it." 

“ I was wrong. It has destroyed me." 

“ I don’t believe it is my‘picture." 

" Can’t you see your ideal in it ? " said Dorian, 
bitterly. ‘ 
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My ideal, as you call it . . 

“ As^ you called it/' 

*• There .was nothing evil in it, nothing shamelul. 
You were to me such an ideal as I shall never meet 
again. Jhis is* the f^ce of a satyr/* 

, ** It is the face of my soul/' 

" Christ! What a thing I must have worshipped I 
It has the*^y.es of a devil/^ ,/ 

“ Each of 'us has Heaven and Hell in him, Basil,’* 
cried Dorian, with a wild gesture of despair. 

Hallward turned again to the portrait, a'nd gazed 
at it. ** My God ! If it is true," he exclaimed, " and 
this is.what you have done with your life, why, you 
must DO worse even than those who talk against 
you fancy you to 1 " Ho held the light up again 
to the canvas, and examined it. The surface seemed 
to be quite undisturbed, and as he had left it. It 
was from within, apparently.'that the foulness and 
hprror had come. Through some strange quickening 
of inner life the leprosies of sin were slowly eating 
the thing awAy. The rotting of a corpse in a watery 
grave was not so fearful. 

His hgmd sliook, and the candle fell from its socket 
on the,floor, and lay there sputtering. He placed 
his foot on it and put it out. Then he flimg himself 
into the rickety chair that was standing by the table 
and buried his face in his hands. 


"Good God,’Dorian, what a lessonWhat an 
awful lesson I " /‘here was no answer, but he could 
hear the young man sobbing at the window. " Pray, 
Dorian, pray,” he murmui^ed. " VVhat is it that 
one was taught to say in one's boyHood ? ‘ Lead us 
not into temptation. Forgive us our sins. Wash 
away our iniquities.' Let us say that together. The 
prayer of your pride has been answered. The prayer 
of your repentance will 'be answered also. 1 wor¬ 
shipped you too much. We are both punished." 

Dorian GraJ? turned slowly around, and looked at 
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him with tear-dimmed eyes, *' It is too late, Basil,” 
he faltered. f 

" It is never too late. Dorian. Let us kneel down 
and try if we cannot remember a prayer. Isn't there 
a verse somewhere. * Though yoijr sins' be scarlet, 
yet I will make them as white as snow *^ 

” Those words mean nothing to me now.” 

” Hush ! I^on’t say that. You have ,d€>lie enough 
evil in your life. Mv God ! Don't you see that accursed 
thing leering at us ? ” 

Dorian' Gray glanced at the picture, and suddenly 
an uncontrollaWe feeling oi hatred for Basil Hallward 
came over him, as though it had been suggested to 
him by the image on the canvas, whispered* into his 
ear by those grinning lip^. The* mad passions of a 
hunted animal stirred within him, and he loathed 
the man who was seated at the table, more than in 
his whole life he had ever loathed anything. He 
glanced wildly around. Something glimmered on 
the top of the painted chest that faced him. His 
eye fell on it. He knew what it was. K was a knife 
that he had brought up. some days before, to cut a 
piece of cord, and had forgotten to take av^ay with 
him. He moved slowly towards it. passing l^alUvard 
as he did so. As soon as he got?^behind him, he seized 
it. and turned round. Hallward stirred in his chair 
as if lie was going to rise. He rushed at him, and 
dug the knye into the great vein that is behind the 
ear, crushing tlie man’s head down on the table, 
and stabbing again and again. 

There was a stifled gfoan, and the horrible sound 
of some one choking with blood. Three times the 
outstretched arms .shot up convulsively, waving 
grotesfiuC stiff lingered hands in the air. He stabbed 
him twice more, but the man did not move. Some¬ 
thing began to trickle on 'the floor. He waited fca* 
a moment, still pressing the head down. Then he 
threw the knife on the table, and listenAi. 
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He could hear nothing but the drip, diip on the 
threadt)are carpet. He opened the door and went 
out* on the, landing. The hguse was absolutely quiet. 
No one was about. For a few seconds he stood bend' 
ing ove^ the balustrade, dnd peering down into the 
bj^ck seething weU of darkne^. Then he took out the 
key and returned to the roonx, locking himself in as 
he did so.'*, , ' / 

The thing "was still seated in the chair, straining 
over the table with bowed head, and humped back, 
and long fantastic arms. Had it not beeri for the 
red jagged tear in the neck, and the clotted black 
pool tl^at was slowly widening on the table, one would 
have said that the man was simply asleep. 

How quickly it ha^ all been done ! He felt strangely 
calm, and, walking over to the window, opened 
it, and stepped out on the balcony. The wind had 
blown the fog away, and the* sky was like a mon¬ 
strous ^acock’s tail, starred with myriads of golden 
eyes. He looked down, and saw the policeman going 
his rounds and flashing the long beam of his lantern 
on the doors of the ^silent houses. The crimson spot 
of a prpwling hansom gleamed at the corner, and 
then vg^ished. A woman in a fluttering shawl was 
oreeping slowly by ihe railings, staggering as she 
went. Now and then she stopped, and peered back. 
Once, she began to sing in a hoarse voice. The police¬ 
man strolled over and said something to her. She 
stumbled away, laughing. A bitter blast swept 
across the - Square. The gas-lamps flickered, and 
became blue, and the leaflet tree^ shook their black 
iron branches to and fro. He shivered, and went back, 
closing the window behind him. 

Having reached the door, he turned the •key, and 
opened it. He did not even glance at the murdered 
man. He felt that the secret of the whole tiling was 
not to realise the situation. The friend who had 
painted the fatal portrait to which all his misery 
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had been due^ had gone qut of his life. That* was 
enough. ^ 

Then he remembered the lamp. It was a rather 
curious one of Moorish workmanship, made of dull 
silver inlaid with arabesques of l^urnished steel, and 
studded with coarse turquoises. Perhaps it migfit 
be missed by his servant, and questions would be 
asked. He bsjsitated for a moment, thm*he turned 
back and took it from the table. He ct^nld not help 
seeing the dead thing. How still it was ! How horribly 
white th^ long hands looked I It was like a dreadful 
wax image. 

Having locked the door behind him, he crept 
quietly downstairs. The woodwork creaked, and 
seemed to cry out as if ip pain. * He stopped several 
times, and waited. No: everything was still. It 
was merely the sound of his own footsteps. 

When he reached the library, he saw the bag and 
coat in the corner! They must be hidden away some¬ 
where. He unlocked a secret press that was in the 
wainscoting, a press in which he kept his own curious 
disguises, and put them into it. He could easily bum 
them afterwards. Then he pulled out hi§ watch. 
It was twenty minutes to two. , 

He sat down, and began to*^ think. Every year-»^ 
every month, almost—men were strangled in England 
for what he had done. There had l^n a madness 
of murder yi the air. Some red star had come loo 
close to the earth. . . . And yet what evidence was 
there against him ? Basil Hallward had left the house 
at eleven. No one. had ^en him come in again. Most 
of the servants 'were at Selby Royal. His valet had 
gone to bed. . . . Paris! Yes. It was to Paris that 
Basil had gone, and by the midnight train, as he had 
intended. With his curious reserved habits, it would 
be months before any suspicions would be aroused. 
Months ! Everything could be destroyed ^long before 
then. • 
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A ’Sudden thought struck him. He put on his fur 
coat and hat, and went out into tfie hall. There he 
paused, hearing the slow heavy tread of the poHce- 
■ man on the pavement ou^tside, and seeing the flash 
of the buirs-eye reflected in the window. He waited, 
and held his breath. 

After a few moments,he drew back the latch, and 
slipped outj shutting the door very gently behind him. 
Then he began ringing the bell. In about five minutes 
his, valet appeared half dressed, and looking very 
drowsy. 

“ I am sorry to have had to wake you up, Francis,'* 
he saic^ stepping in ; but I had forgotten my latch¬ 
key. What time is it ? " 

Ten minutes pact two,, sir,' answered the man, 
looking at the clock and blinking. 

" Ten minutes past two ? How horribly late! 
You must wake me at nine to-morfow. I have some 
work to do." 

" All right, sir." 

“ Did any One call,this evening ? ” 

“ Mr. Hallward, sir. He stayed here till eleven, 
and ther\ he went away to catch his train." 

“ Oh t I am sorry I didn't see him. Did he leave 
Ethy message ? ” * 

No sir, except that lie would write to you from 
Paris, if he did not find*you at the club.” 

“That will d6, Francis. Don't forget^to call me 
at nine to-morrow.” 

” No, sir.” 

The man shambled down trie passage in his slippers. 

Dorian Gray threw his hat and coat upon the table, 
and passed into the library. For a quarter of an 
hour he walked up and down the room bitii% liis lip, 
and thinking. Then he took down the Blue Book from 
one of the shelves, and began to turn over the leaves. 

" Alan Campbell, 152, Hertford Street, Mayfair.” 
Yes : that wa^ the man he wanted. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

t t 

AT nine o'clock the next morning his r servant 
i-A came in with a cup of chocolate on a ti^, 
X A. and opened the shutters. Dorian was keeping 
quite peacefd^y, lying on his right sidef*‘with one 
hand underneath his cheek. He looked like a boy 
who had Jbeen tired out with play, or study. 

The man had to touch him twice on the shoulder 
before he woke, and as he opened liis eyes a faint 
smile passed across his lips, as though he hari been 
lost in some delightful dream. Yet he had not* dreamed 
at all. His night had beev. untrotbled by any images 
of pleasure or of pain. But youth smiles without any 
reason. It is one of its chiefest charms. 

He ■ turned round, and, leaning upon his elbow, 
began to sip his chocolate. The mellow November 
sun came streaming into the room. The sky was 
bright, and there was a genial, warmfti in the air. 
It was almost like a morning in May. 

Gradually the events of the preceding night crept 
with silent blood-stained feet into his brain', and 
reconstructed themselves there'with terrible distinct¬ 
ness. He winced at the memory of all that he had 
suflered, and for a moment the same curious feeling 
of loathing^ for Basil Hallward that had made him 
kill him as lie sat in the chair, came back to him, 
and he grew cold with .passion. The dead man was 
still sitting there, 'too, and in the sunlight How 
horrible that was 1 Such hideous things were for the 
darkness, not for the day. 

He feft that if he brooded on what he had gone 
through he would sicken gr grow mad. There were 
sins whose fascination was more in the memory than 
in the doing of them ; strange triumphs that gratified* 
the pride more than the passions, and gave to the 
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intelkct a quickened sens^e of joy, greater than any 
joy they brought, or could ever bring, to the senses. 
But this was not one of them. It was a thing to be 
driven out of the mind, tq be drugged with poppies, 
to be strangled lest it might strangle one itself. 

.When the half-hour struck, he passed his hand 
across his forehead, and then got up hastily, and 
dressed hii^self with even more than kis usu^ care, 
giving a good deal of attention to the choice of his 
necktie and scarf-pin, and clianging his rings more 
than once. He spent a long time also over breakfast, 
tasting the various dishes, talking to liis valet about 
some nfw liveries that he was thinking of getting made 
for the servants at Selby, and going through his 
correspondence. At» some pf the letters he smiled. 
Three of them bored him. One he read several times 
over, and then tore up with a slight look of annoyance 
in his face. “ That awful thing,’a woman’s memory ! " 
as. Lord Henry had once said. 

After he had drunk his cup of black coffee, he wiped 
his lips slowly* with a napkin, motioned to his servant 
to wait, and going over to the table sat down and 
wrote tw,o letters. One he put in his pocket, the other 
he handed to the valet. 

“ Take this round to 152, Hertford Street, Francis, 
and if Mr. Campbell is out of town, get his address.” 

As soon as he was «ft 1 one, he lit a cigarette, and 
began sketching'upon a piece of paper, Rawing first 
flowers, and bits of architecture, and then human 
faces. Suddenly he remarked that every face that he 
drew seemed to have a fan'tastic. likeness to Basil 
Hailward. He frowned, and, getting up, went over 
to the bookcase and took out a volume at hazard. 
He was determined that he would not tliidk about 
what had happened until it became absolutely necessary 
that he shoula do so. 

When he had stretched himself on the sofa, he 
looked at the ritle-page of the book. It was Gautier's 
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Emaux et CameeSt Charpentier’s Japanese-paper 
edition, with the Jacquemart etching. The finding 
was of citron-green leather, with a design of gilt 
trellis-work and dotted pomegranates. It had been 
given to him by Adrian Singleton^ As lie turped over 
the pages his eye fell on the poem about the hand pf 
Lacenaire, the cold yellow hgjid “ du supplice encore 
mat lavee,” vw^th its downy red liairs an,d,lts " doigts 
defaune.** He glanced at his own whitepaper fingers, 
shuddering slightly in spite of himself, and passed 
on, till *he came to those lovely stanzas upon 
Venice:— 


Sur une gamme chromatique. 

Le scin de p)qrles rui^selant. 

La Venus de 1 *Adriatique 
Sort de I'eau son corps rose et blanc. 

t 

“ Les domesj sur Tazur des ondes 
Suivant la phrase au pur contour, 
S’enfient comme des gorges rcsncles 
Que souleve un soupir d'amour. 

“ L'esquif aborde et me depose, 

Jetant son amarre/au pilier, 

Devant une fac^ade rose, 

Sur ie marbre d'un escalier.** 

How exquisite they were! As one read them, 
one seemed to be floating down the green water¬ 
ways of the pink., and ^arl city, seated in a black 
gondola with silver prow and trailing curtains. The 
mere lines looked to hi..i like those straight lines 
of turquOisc-blue that follow one as one pushes out 
to the Lido. The sudden flashes of colour reminded 
him of the gleam of the dpal-and-iris-throated birds 
that flutter round the tall, honey-combed Campanile,, 
or stalk, with such stately grace, thrbugh the dim, 
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dust-tftained arcades. Leaping back with half-dosed 
eyes, he kept sa3dng over and over to himself:— 

I 

“ Dev^t line facade rose, 

I Sur le m^bre a*un escalier." 

i • 

The whole ot Venice was in those two lines. He 
remembered* the autumn that he had ,passed there, 
and a wonderful love that had stirred him to mad, 
delightful follies. There was romance in every place. 
But Venice, like Oxford, had kept the background for 
romance, and, to the true romantic, background was 
everytlyng, or almost ever3rthing. Basil had been 
with him- part of the time, and had gone wild over 
Tintoret. Poor Basil,! what, a horrible way for a man 
to die 1 

He sighed, and took up the volume again, and 
tried to forget. He read of the swallows that fly 
in, and out of the little cafe at Smyrna where the 
Jadjis sit counting their amber beads and the tur- 
baned merchants smoke their long tasselled pipes and 
talk gravely to each other; he read of the Obelisk in 
the PlacQ de la Concorde that weeps tears of granite 
in its loQely sunless exile, and longs to be back by the 
tfOt lotus-covered Nile,^where there are Sphinxes, and 
rose-red ibises, and white vultures with ^Ided claws, 
and crocodiles, with small beryl eyes, that crawl over 
the green steamaig mud; he began to .>l>rood over 
those verses which, drawing music from kiss-stained 
marble, tell of that curious statue that Gautier com¬ 
pares to a contralto voice, the “ monstre charmant " 
that couches in the porphyry-room of the Louvre. 
But after a time the book fell from his hand. He grew 
nervous, and a horrible fit of terror came over him. 
What if Alan Campbell should be out of England ? 
Days would elapse before he could come back. Per¬ 
haps he might refuse to come. What could he do 
then ? Ever}^ moment was of vital importance. 
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They had been great frien^ once» five years before 
—amiost inseparable, indeed. Then the ptimacy 
had come suddenly to an end. When they met in 
society now, it was only ^Dorian Gray who smiled; 
Alan Campbell never did. . ' ^ 

He was an extremely clever young man, thhu^ 
he had no real appreciation, of the visible arts, and 
whatever Utije sense of the beauty pf,•poetry he 
possessed he had gained entirely from‘Dorian. Hfe 
dominant intellectual passion w^ for sen nee. . ^ At 
Cambridge he had spent a great deal of his .fime 
working in the Laboratory, and had taken a good 
class in the Natural Science Tripos of his y^* . In¬ 
deed, he was still devoted to the study, of oiiemiStry, 
and had a laboratory of Ijis own* in which he used to 
shut himself up all day long, greatly to the annoyance 
of his mother, who had set her heart on bis standing 
for Parliament, and had a vague idea that a chemist 
was a person wHo made up prescriptions. He was 
an excellent musician, however, as well, and played 
both the violin and the piano better than most 
amateurs. In lact, it was music {hat bad first brought 
him and Dorian Gray together—music and tjiat inde¬ 
finable attraction that Dorian seemed to b 4 able to 
exercise whenever he wished,*' and indeed exercised 
often without being conscious of it. They had iriet at 
Lady Berkshire's the night that Rubinstein played 
there, and fiter that used to be alwuys seen t(^emer 
at the Opera, and wherever good music was going 
on. For eighteen months their intimacy lasted. 
Campbell was always hither at Selby Royal or in 
Grosvenor Square. To him, as to many others, 
Dorian Gray was the typ of everphing that 
derful and fascinating in life. Whether or \iiot a. 
quarrel had taken place between them no oat ever 
Imew. But suddenly people remarked ths^' they 
scarcely spoke when they met, and that Qe^pbcA 
seemra always to go away early frbm ai:^;;pariy 
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• * . V . 

at wkich Dorian Gray was present. .He had changed, 
too—was strangely melaii(^]y at times, appeared 
almost to .dishke hearing jnusic, and would never 
himself play, mving as his excuse, when he was called 
upon, ti^t he Vas so absofbeid in science that he had 
time left in which to practise. And this was cer¬ 
tainly true. Every day_ he seemed to become more 
hiterested biology, and his name appeared once or 
twice in some of the scientific reviews, in connection 
nith certain curioixs experiments. 

This was the man Dorian Gray was wafting for. 
Every second he kept glancing at the clock. As 
the nfinutes went by he became horribly agitated. 
At last -he got up, and began to pace up and 
down the room, loo^g lik^ a beautiful caged thing. 
He took long stithy strides. His hands were curiously 
cold. 

The suspense became unbea^'able. Time seemed to 
h^ to be crawling with feet of fead, while he by 
monstrous winds was being swept towards the jagged 
edge of some 4 )lack cleft of precipice. He knew what 
was waiting for him there; saw it indeed, and, 
shudderi]^, crushed with dank hands his burning lids 
as thou^ he would have robbed the very brain of 
sight, and driven the ^eyeballs back into their cave. 
It wds useless. The brain had its own food on which 
it battened, and the imagination, made grotesque by 
terroir, twisted and distorted as a living tb^g by pain, 
danced like some foul puppet on a stand, and grinned 
through moving masks. Then, suddenly, Time stopped 
for ‘ him. Yes: that blind, slow-breathing thing 
crawled no more, and horrible thoughts, Time being 
dead) raced nimbly on in front, and dragged a hideous 
future from its grave, and ^owed it to liim. He 
stared at it. Its very horror made him stone. 

• At: last the door opened, and his servant entered. 
He turned glazed eyes upon him. 

** llfe.^Campbell, sir,'* said the man. 
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A sigh of relief broke from his parched tips, and the 
colour came back to his ch^ks. 

“ Ask him to come in at once, Francis.** He .felt 
that he was himself aga^. His mood of cowardice 
had passed away. ' 

The man bowed, and retired.* In a few moments 
Alan Campbell w^ed in, looking very stem aftd 
rather pale, ^s pallor being intensiiied ^y his coal- 
black hair and dark eyebrows. 

Alan ! this is kind of you. I thank you lor coming.** 
** I had intended never to enter* your house again. 
Gray. But you said it was a matter of life and death.’* 
His voice was hard and cold. He spoke with slow 
deliberation. There was a look of contempt^in the 
steady searching gaze that he tmmed on Dorian. He 
kept his hands in the pockets or his Astrakhan coat, 
and seemed not to have noticed the gesture.with which 
he had been greeted. * 

Yes: it is a 'matter ot life and death, Alan, and 
to more than one person. Sit down.” 

Campbell took a chair by the tabl^ and Dorian 
sat opposite to liim. The two *men’s eyes met. In 
Dorian's there was infinite pity. He knew that what 
he was going to do was dreadfm. 

After a strained moment of s'lence, he lean'ed across 
and said, very quietly, but watching the effect of 
each word upon the face of hinj^ he had sent for, " Alan, 
in a locked^,room at the top of this,house, a room to 
which nobody but myself has access, a dead man is 
seated at a table. He has been dead ten hours now. 
Don’t stir, and don’t look at me like that. Who the 
man is, why he died, how he died, are matters that do 

not concern you. What y m have to do is this- 

** Stop, Gray. I don't want to know anything 
further. Whether what you have told me is true or 
not tme, doesn't conceni me. I entirely decline 
to be mixed up in your life. Keep your horrible 
secrets to yourself. They don't interest^me any more." 
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“Alan, they will have^to interest you. This one 
will have to interest you. I am awfully sorry for you, 
Alan. But I can't help mysglf. ^You are the one man 
who is able to save me. am’ forced to bring you 
into tho,matter. I,have no option. Alan, you are 
scientific. You know about chemistry, and things 
of that kind. You have made experiments. What 
you have Igo^ to do is to destroy thcything that is 
upstairs—to destroy it so that not a vestige of it will 
be left. Nobody saw this person come into the house. 
Indeed, at the present moment he is supposed to be in 
Paris. He will not be missed for months. When 
he is missed, there must be no trace of him found 
here. You, Alan, you must change him, and every¬ 
thing that belongs t^ him, ii^to a handful of ashes that 
I may scatter in the air." 

You are mad, Dorian." 

" Ah I I was waiting for youdo call me Dorian." 

You are mad, I tell you—mad to imagine that 
I would raise a finger to helj) you, mad to make 
this monstrous confession. 1 will have nothing to do 
with this matter, whatever it is. Do you think I 
am going to peril my reputation for you ? What is 
it to me,what devil’s work you are up to ? " 

• “ It was suicide, Alah,” 

" I am glad of that. But who drove him to it ? 
You, I ^ould fancy." <t 

" Do you still .refuse to do this for me ? \ 

" Of course, I refuse. I will have absolutely nothing 
to do with it. ' I don’t care what shame comes on you. 
You deserve it all. I should* not b^e sorry to see you 
disgraced, publicly disgraced. How dare you ask 
me, of all men in the world, to mix myself up in this 
horror ? I should have thought you knew more about 
people’s characters. Your fnend Lord Henry Wotton 
can^t have taught you much about psychology, what¬ 
ever else he has taught you. Nothing will induce me 
to stir a step* to help you. You have come to the 

o.w. G 
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vrrong mail. Go to some of,your friends. Don't liome 
to me." 

“Alan, it was murder. I killed him. .You don’t 
know wliat he had made ^me suffer. Whatever my 
life is, he had more to do with, the making or the 
marring of it than poor Harry has had. He may npt 
have intended it, the result was the same.” 

“ Murder! > Good God, Dorian, is that.*^vhat you 
have come to ? I shall not inform upon you. It is 
not my business. Besides, without my stining in the 
matter, Vou are certain to be arrested. Nobody 
ever commits a crime without doing something stupid. 
But I will have nothing to do with it.” ^ 

“ You must have something to do with it. Wait, 
wait a moment; listen .to me.. Only listen, Alan. 
All 1 ask of you is to perform a certain scientific 
experiment. You go to hospitals and dead-houses, 
and the horrors that you do there don't affect you. 
If in some hideous di.ssccting-room or fetid laborato^ 
you found this man lying on a leaden table with r^ 
gutters scooped out in it for the blood tcf flow through, 
you would simply look upon h'im as an admirable 
subject. You would not turn a hair. Yqu would 
not believe that you were doing anything wrong. 
On the contrary, you would probably feel that y»xa 
were benehting the human race, or increasing the sum 
of knowledge in the world, os gratifying intellectual 
curiosity, qr something of that kind. What I want 
you to do is merely what you liave often done before. 
Indeed, to destroy a body must be far less horrible 
than what you are accustomed to work at. And, 
remember, it is the only piece of evidence against me. 
If it is discovered, I an. lost; and it is sure to be 
discovered unless you help me." 

“ I have no desire to help you. You forget that. 

[ am simply indifferent to the whole thing. It has 
nothing to do with me." 

“ Alan, I entreat you. Think of the position I 
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am in*. Just before you cam^ I almost fainted with terror. 
You may know terror yourself some day. No I don't 
think of that. Look at the matter purely from the 
scientific point of view. Y,ou don't inquire where the 
dead thiags on which ^ou experiment come from. Don't 
inquire now. I have told you, too much as it is. But 
1 beg of you to do this. ,We were friends once, Alan." 

" Don’t about those days, Dorian : they are 

dead.” 

" The dead Img^ sometimes. The man upstairs 
will not go away. He is sitting at the ta*ble with 
bowed head and outstretched arms. • Alan ! Alan ! 
if you^don't come to my assistance I am ruined. 
Why, they will hang me, Alan ! Don't you under¬ 
stand ? They will hiing me for what I have done." 

" There is no good in prolonging this scene. I 
absolutely refuse to do anything in the matter. It 
is insane of you to ask me.'* * ^ 

You refuse ? ” 

Yes." 

‘M entreat ^oti, Alan.” 

” It is useless.” 

The same look ot pity came into Dorian Gray's eyes. 
Then hciStretched out his hand, took a piece of paper, 
ahd wrote something \>n it. He read it over twice, 
folded it carefully, and pushed it across tiie table. 
Having done this, he got up, and went over to the 
window. • \ 

Campbell looked at him in surprise, and then took 
up the paper, and opened it. As he read it, his face 
became ghastly pale, and he* fell back in his chair. 
A horrible sense of sickness came over him. He felt 
as if his heart was beating itself to dcatli in some 
empty hollow- * 

After two or three minutes of terrible silence, 
Dorian turned round, an^ came and stood behind 
him, putting his hand upon his shoulder. 

" I am so *sorry for you, Alan,” he murmured. 
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" but you leave .me no alternative. I have a lietter 
written already. Here it is. You see the address. 
If you don’t help me. I must send it. If you don’t 
help me, I will send it. ^ you know what the result 
will be. But you are going to.help me. It is im¬ 
possible for you to refuse now. I tried to spare .you. 
You will do me the justice tp admit that. You were 
stem, harsh, voffensive. You treated mef 5 s no man 
has ever dared to treat me—no living'inan, at any 
rate. I bore it all. Now it is for mp to dictate terms. * 

Campbell buried his face in his hands, and a shudder 
passed through him. 

“ Yes, it is my turn to dictate terms, Ala?. You 
know what they are. The thing is quite simple. 
Come, don’t work yourself into this fever. The thing 
has to be done. Face it, and do it.” 

A groan broke from Campbell's lips, and he shivered 
all over. I he ticking 6f the clock on the lUantelpiece 
seemed to him to be dividing Time into separate atoms 
of agony, each of which was too terrible to be borne. 
He felt as if an iron ring was bqing sldWly tightened 
round his forehead, as if the disgrace writh whicli he 
was threatened had already come upon him. The 
hand upon his shoulder weighed like a hand of lead. 
It was intolerable. It seemed td crusli him. 


” Come, Alan, you mxist decide at once.” 

” I cannot do it,” he said, mechanically, as though 
wwds couldalter things. 

'* You must. You have no choice. Don’t delay.” 
He hesitated a moment. ” Is there a fire in the 
room upstairs ? ” . 

“ Yes, there is a gas-fire with asbestos,” 

” 1 shall have to go home and get some things from 
the laboifiitory.” 

” No, Alan, you must not leave the house. Write 

out on a sheet of note-paper what you want, and my 

servant will take a cab and bring the things back to 
....... *» ^ 
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Clmpl)ell scrawled a fpw lines, blotted them, and 
addressed an envelope to his assistant. Dorian took 
the note up and read it carefully. Then he rang the 
bell and gave, it to his valet, with orders to return as 
soon asfjossible, and to bring the things with him. 

«As the hall door shut, Campbell started nervously, 
and, having got up from the chair, went over to tne 
chimney-piece. He was shivering with a kind of ague. 
For nearly twenty minutes, neither of the men spoke, 
A fly buzzed noisUy about the room, and tjie ticking 
of the clock was like the beat of a hammer. 

As the chime struck one, Campbell turned round, 
and, looking at Dorian Gray, saw that his eyes were 
filled with tears. There was something in the purity 
and refinement of that sad^ace that seemed to enrage 
him. “You arc infamous, absolutely infamous 1 '* 
he muttered. 

" Hush, Alan: you have savM my life,** said Dorian. 

,‘‘Your life? Good heavens! What a life that 
is! You have gone from corruption to corruption, 
and now you have^ culminated in crime. In doing 
what I am going to do, what you force me to do, it 
is not ofiyour life that I am thinking.” 

“Ah,•Alan,” mun^ured Dorian, with a sigh, "I 
iWsh you had a thousandth part of the pity for me 
that I have for you.” He turned away as he spoke, 
and stood looking out At the garden. Campbell made 
no answer. * ^ 

After about ten minutes a knock came to the door, 
and the servant entered, cai^ying a large mahogany 
chest of chemicals, with a long coil o 5 steel and platinum 
wire and two rather curiously-shaped iron clamps. 

” Shall I leave the things here, sir ? ” he asked 
Campbell. 

" Yes.” said Dorian. “.And I am afraid, Francis, 
that I have another errand for you. What is the 
name of the man at Richmond who supplies Selby 
with orchids ? ' 
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''Harden, sir.”. , 

" Yes—Harden. You must go down to Richmond 
at once, see Harden personally, and tell him to send 
twice as many orchids as f ordered, and to have as 
few white ones as possible. In,fact, I don't want 
any white ones. It is.a lovely day, Francis, .and 
Richmond is a very pretty place, otherwise I wouldn’t 
bother you abvut it.” . o* 

“ No trouble, sir. At what time shall Tbe back ? ” 
Dorian looked at Campbell. “ Ifow long will your 
experiment take, Alan ? ” he said, in a calm, in- 
dift’erent voice. The presence of a third person in the 
room seemed to give him extraordinary couragti 
Campbell frowned, and bit his lip. " It will take 
about live hours,” lie answered, t 

” It will be time enough, then, if you are bark at half- 
past seven, Francis. Or stay; just leave my things out 
for dressing. You, caif have the evening to yourself. 
I am not dining at h6me, so I shall not want you.” 

” Thank you, sir,” said the man, leaving the room. 
“ Now, Alan, there is not a jnomcift to be lost. 
How heavy this chest is I I’ll take it for you. You 
bring the other things.” He spoke rapidly#, and in 
an authoritative manner. Campbell felt dcaninated 
by him. They left the room tofjothcr. * 

When they reached the top landing, Dorian took 
out the key and lunicd it in the^-lock. Then he stopped, 
and a troubkd look came into his eyel He shuddered. 
“ 1 don't think I can go in, Alan,” he murmured. 

” It is nothing to me. I don't require you,” said 
Campbell, coldly. . 

Dorian half o|^ned the door. As he did so, he saw 
the face of his portrait leering in the sunlight. On 
the floor ‘In front of it the torn curtain was lying. He 
remembered that the night before he had forgotten, 
for the first time in his hie', to hide the fatal canvas, 
and was about to rush forward, when he drew back 
with a shudder. 
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What was that loathsqme red dew that gleamed, 
wet and glistening, on one of the hands, as though 
the canvas-had sweated blood ? How horrible it was 1 
—more horriye, it seemed’to him for the moment, 
than the silent thing that he knew was stretched 
across the table, the thing whose grotesque misshapen 
shadow on the spotted carpet showed him that it had 
not stirrecf,»hut was still there, as he had left it. 

He heaved' a deep breath, opened the door a little 
wider, and with half-closed eyes and averted head 
walked quickly in, determined that be would not look 
even once upon the dead man. Then,' stooping down, 
and taking up the gold and purple hanging, he flung it 
right ova: the picture. 

There he stopped.^ feeling, afraid to tum round, and 
his eyes fixed themselves on the intricacies of the 
pattern before him. He heard Campbell bringing in 
the heavy chest, and the ironS, and the other things 
that he had required for his dreidful work. He began 
to wonder if he and Basil Hallward had ever met, and, 
if so, what thfey had,thought of each other. 

“ Leave me now," said a stem voice behind him. 

He turned and hurried out, just conscious that the 
dead man had been thrust back into the chair, and 
that Campbell was gaAng into a glistening yellow face. 
As he was going downstairs he heard the key being 
turned in the lock. 

It was long after seven when Campbell came back 
into the library. He was pale, but absolutely calm. 
" 1 have done what you asked he muttered. 

" And now, good-bye. Let us neve( see each other 
again." 

" You have saved me from ruin, Alan. 1 cannot 
forget that," said Dorian, simply. * 

As soon as Campbell Ijad left, he went upstairs. 
There was a horrible smell of nitric acid in the room. 
But the things that had been sitting at tlie table was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XV 

T hat evening, at eight-thirty, exquisitely 
dressed and wearing a large button-hole of 
Parma violets, Dorian. Gray was ushered into 
Lady NarborOugh's drawing-room by bowiicg servants. 
His forehead was throbbing with maddened nerves, 
and he (elt wildly excited, but his manner as he 
bent over bis hostesses hand was as easy and grace- 
ful as ever. Perhaps one never seems so much at one’s 
ease as when one has to play a part. Certainly no 
one looking at Dorian Gray that night co&Id have 
believed that he had passed thiough a tragedy as 
horrible as any tragedy of our age. Those finely- 
shaped fingers could never have clutched a knife for 
sin, nor those smiling' Ups have cried out on God 
and goodness. He hiinself could not help wondering 
at the calm of his demeanour, and lor a moment 
felt keenly the terrible pleasure q{ a dpjufile life. 

It was a small ^rty, got" up rather m a hurry by 
Lady Narborough, who was a very clever •woman, 
with what Lord Henry used tp describe as* the re¬ 
mains of really remarkable uglfness. She had proved 
an excellent wife to one of our most tedious am¬ 
bassadors, and having buried*’her husband properly 
ill a marblef' mausoleum, which she* had herself de¬ 
signed, and married off her daughters to some rich, 
rather elderly men, she,devoted herself now to the 
pleasures of Frenph* fiction, French cookery, and French 
esprit when she could get it. 

Dorian was one of her special favourites, and she 
always to'ld him that she was extremely glad she had 
not met him in early life. “.I know, my dear, I should 
havfifallen madly in love with you," she used to say, 
" aria thrown my bonnet right over the^miils for your 
sake. It is most fortuiiate that you were not thought 
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of at* the time As it was, our bonnets were so un¬ 
becoming. and the mills were so occupied in trying to 
raise the wind, that I never.had even a flirtation with 
anybody. However, was all Narborough’s 

fault, ^e wa*s dreafifully sKort-sighted, and there is 
nq pleasure in taking in a husband who never sees 
anything; 

Her gueSts^ this evening were rather tedious. The 
fact was, as ^he explained to Donan, behind a very 
shabby fan, one of her married daughters had come 
up quite .suddenly to stay with her, and, to make matters 
worse, had actually brought her husband with her. 
“ I thipk it is most unkind of her, my dear," she 
whispered. " Of course I go and slay wath them 
every summer after J come, from Homburg, but then 
an old woman like me must have fresh air sometimes, 
and besides, I really wake them up. You don’t know 
what an existence th6y lead cSown there. It is pure 
unadulterated country life. They get up early, 
because they have so much to do, and go to bed early 
because they •have so little to think about. Tliere 
has not been a scandal in the neighbourhood since the 
time of fiuecn Elizabeth, and consequently they all 
fall asleep after dinner. You shan't sit next either 
of them. You shall sit^by me, and amuse me." 

Dorian murmured a graceful compliment, and 
looked round the room. Yes: it was certainly a 
tedious party. Swo of the people he had never seen 
before, and the others consisted of Ernest Harrowden, 
one of those middle-aged mediocrities so common in 
London clubs who have no enemies, but are thoroughly 
disliked by their friends; Lady Ruxton, an over¬ 
dressed woman of forty-seven, with a hooked nose, 
who was always trying to get herself compromised, 
but was so peculiarly plain that to her great disappoint¬ 
ment no one would ever believe anything against 
her; Mrs. Erl5nnne, a pushing nobody, with a delightful 
lisp, and Venfetian-rcd hair; Lady Alice Chapman, 
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his hostess's daughter, a dowdy dull girl, with otoe of 
those characteristic British faces, that, once seen, 
are never remembered; . and her husb^d, a red¬ 
cheeked, white-whiskered,creature who, like so many 
of his class, was under the impression that iryjrdinate 
joviality can atone for an entire lack of ideas. , 
He was rather sorry he had come, till Lady Nar- 
borough, looking at the great ormolu gjJ^Vlock that 
sprawled in gaudy curves on the mauve-d^nped mantel¬ 
shelf, exclaimed: “ How horrid ol Henry Wotton 
to be so'late I I sent round to him this morning on 
chance, and he. promised faithfully not to disappoint 
me.” ^ 

It was some consolation that Harry was to*be there, 
and when the door opci^ed an4 he heard his slow 
musical voice lending cliarm to some insincere apology, 
he ceased to feel bored. 


But at dinner he oould not eat anything. Plate 
after plate went away untasted. Lady Narl){)rough 
kept scolding him for what she called ” an insult to 
poor Adolphe, who invented the specially for 

you," and now and then Lord Tienry looked across 
at him, wondering at his silence and at)stracted 
manner. P'rom time to time the butler filled ^his glass 
with champagne. He drank ^erly, and his thirst 
seemed to increa.se, 

” Dorian,” said Lord Henry, at last, as the chaud- 
frotd was l^ing handed round, "what is t..e matter 
with you to-night ? You are quite out of sorts.” 

” 1 believe he is in love,” cried Lady Narborough, 
” and that he is gfraid'to tell me for fear 1 should 
be jealous. He' is quite right. I certainly should." 

" Dear Lady Narbo; .)ugh," murmured Dorian, 
smiling, ^ I have not been in love for a whole week— 
not, in fact, since Madame de Ferrol left town.” 


" How V 
exclaimed 
it.” 


ou men can fall in love with that woman ! ” 
the old lady. " I really cannot un<lerstand 

4 
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*'J[t is simply because she remembers you when 
you were a little girl. Lady Narbofough/* said Lord 
Henry. '* She is Sie one link between us and your 
short frocks." 

" She does* not remember my short frocks at all, 
Lord Henry. But* I rememlier her very well at 
Vienna thirty years ago, and how decolletce she was 
then," '• 

" She is* Still dccoUetee," he answered, taking an 
olive in his long fingers ; " and when she is in a very 
smart gown she Ictoks like an edition de luxe of a bad 
French novel. She is really wonderful, and full of 
surprises. Her capacity for family affection is e.x- 
traordfh(Liy. When her third husband died, her hair 
turned quite gold from grief." 

" How can you, Aarry ! *' cried Dorian. 

" It is a most romantic explanation," laughed the 
hostess. " But her third husband. Lord Henry 1 
You don’t mean to say Ferrol is thte fourth." 

* " Certainly, Lady Narborough." 

" I don't believe a word of it." 

" Well, ask Mr. Gray. He is one ol her most in¬ 
timate friends." 

" Is it* true, Mr. Gray ? " 

, " She assures mc^ so, Lady Narborough," said 
Dorian. " I asked her whether, like Marguerite de 
Navarre, she had thejr hearts embalmed and hung 
at her girdle. Jihe told me she didn't, Ijecause none 
of them had any hearts at all." 

" Four husbands! Upon my word that is trop 
de zele.” 

" Trop d'audace, 1 tell her," said'Dorian. 

“ Oh ! slie is audacious enough for anything, my 
dear. And what is Ferrol like ? 1 don’t kfSow him." 

" The husbands of very beautiful women belong | 
to the criminal classes,”' said Lord Henry, sipping - 
his wine. 

Lady Narborough hit him with her fan. “ Lord 
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Henry, I am not at all surprised that ‘the world ,says 
that you are extremely wicked/* 

“ But what world says that ? ** asked Lord Hertry, 
elevating his eyebrows. “ It can only be the next 
world. This world and I art; on excellent terms." 

“ Everybody I know says you' are very \ticked," 
cried the old lady, shaking her head. ’ * 

Lord Henry looked serioiis for some •moments. 
"It is perfectly monstrous/' he said, it'kist, "the 
way people go about nowadays saying things against 
one beliind one's back that are absmutely and entirely 
true." 

" Isn't he iiicorrigible ?" cried Dorian, leaning 
forward in his chair. , * 

" I hojxj so," said his hostess, laughing. " But 
really if you all worship 'Madame de FeroU in this 
ridiculous way, I shall have to marry again so as to 
be in the fashion." , 

" You will never marry again, Lady Narborough," 
broke in Lord Henry. " You were far too happy. 
When a woman marries again it is because she de- 
I tested her first husband. When a man marries 
again, it is because he adored his first wife. Women 
try their luck ; men risk theirs." * 

" Narborough wasn't perfect/ cried the old lady, 
" If he had been, you would not have loved him, 
my dear lady," was the rejejinder. " Women love 
us for our defects. If we have enough of them they 
will forgive us everything, even our intellects. You 
will never ask me to dinner again, after saying this, 
I am afraid, Lady Narborough ; but it is quite true." 

" Of course it'is'true, Lord Henry. If we women 
did not love you for you~ defects, where would you 
all be ? Wot one of you would ever be married. You 
would be a set of unfortunate bachelors. Not, how¬ 
ever, that that would alter you much. Nowadays all 
] the married men live like bachelors, and all the bache- 
. lors like married men." « 
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“ fin dc murmured Lord Henry. 

“ Fin du globe** answered his hostess. 

" I wish it were fin du globe" said Dorian with a 
sigli. " Life is a great disap^intment." 

“ Ah, my dear," cried ‘Lady Narborough, putting 
on her gloves, “ donH tell me that you have exhausted 
Life. When a man says that one knows that life 
has exhausted him. Lord Henry is very wicked, and 
I sometimes wish that I had been ; but you are made 
to be good—you look so good. I must find you a nice 
wife. Lord Henry, don’t you think that Mr. Gray 
should get married ? ” 

" I am always telling him so, Lady Narborough,” 
said L(frd Henry, with a bow. 

” Well^ we must look out for a suitable match for 
him. I shall go thfough Debrett carefully to-night, 
and draw out a list of all the eligible young ladies.” 

” With their ages, Lady ,Narborough ? ” asked 
Dorian. , » 

Of course, with their ages, slightly edited. But 
nothing must, be done in a hurry. I want it to be 
what The Morning Fost calls a suitable alliance, and 
I want you both to be happy.” 

‘‘ What nonsense people talk about happy mar¬ 
riages 1 " exclaimed ^^ord Henry. ”A man can be 
happy with any woman, as long as he does not love 
her.” 

” Ah ! what cynic you are ! cried t^ie old lady, 
pushing back her chair, and nodding to Lady Ruxtou. 

’ You must come and dine with me soon again. You 
are really an admirable tonic/ much better than what 
Sir Andrew prescribes for me. You ’must tell me what 
people you would like to meet, though. 1 want it to 
be a delightful gathering." , 

" I like men who have a future, and women who^ 
have a past,” he answered. " Or do you think that 
would make it a petticoat party ? " 

" I fear so,V she said, laughing, as she stood up. 
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“ A thousand- pardons, my dear Lady Ruxton,'' she 
added. “ I didh't see you hadn't finished your 
cigarette." 

" Never mind, Lady * Narborough. I smoke a 
great deal too much. T ton going to limit myself, 
for the future." • • 

“ Pray don't. Lady Ruxton," said Lord Henfy. 
“Moderation is a fatal thing. Enough *is as bad 
as a meal. More than enough is as good^s a feast," 
Lady Ruxton glanced at him curiourly. " You 
must come and explain that to me some afternoon, 
Lord Henry. It sounds a fascinating theory." she 
murmured, as she swept out of the room, 

" Now, mind you don't stay too long ovtr your 
politics and scandal," cried Lady Narborougll from the 
door. “ If you do, we are sure tb stjuabble upstairs.” 

'fhe men laughed, and Mr. Chapman got up solemnly 
from the foot of the fable and came up to the top. 
Dorian Gray changed seat, and went and sat by 
Lord Henry. Mr. Chapman began to talk in a loud 
voice about the situation in the Hous<^, of Commons. 
He guffawed at his adversaries.«The word doctrinaire 
—word full of terror to the British mind—reappeared 
from time to time between his explosions. An 
alliterative prefix served as aij; ornament of* oratory. 
He hoisted the Union Jack on the pinnacles of 
Thought. The inherited stupidity of the race—sound 
English common sen.se he jbvially^ termed it—was 
shown to b^ the proper bulwark for Society. 

A smile curved Lord Henry’s lips, and he turned 
round and looked at Dorian. 

“ Are you better, my dear fellow ? " he asked. 

" You seemed rather out of sorts at dinner." 

" I aifi quite well, harry. I am tired. That 
is aU.*' 

" You were charming last night. The little Duchess 
is quite devoted to you. She tells me she is going 
down to Selby," t 
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She has promised to come on the twentieth/' 

“ Is Monmouth to be there too ? ** 

Oh, yes, Harry.” 

“ He bores me dreadfully, almost as much as he 
bores her. She is very* clever, too clever for a 
woman.* She lacks the indefinable charm of weakness. 
It is the feet of clay that makes the gold of the image 
precious. .Her feet are very pretty, but they are not 
feet of cla^.i White porcelain feet, if you like. They 
have been through the fire, and what fire docs not 
destroy, it hardens. She has had experiences.” 

” How long has she been married ? ” asked Dorian. 
” An eternity, she tells me. I believe, according 
to thf* pcorage, it is ten years, but ten years with 
Monmouth must have been like eternity, with time 
thrown in. Who elsfe is coifling ? ” 

” Oh. the Willoughbys, Lord Rugby and his wife, 
our hostess, Geoffrey Clouston^ the usual set. I have 
asked Lord Grotrian.” 

• ” I like him,” said Lord Henry. ” A great many 
people don't, but I find him charming. He atones 
for being occasionally somewhat over-dressed, by 
being always absolutely over-educated. He is a very 
modem type.” 

, ” I dbn't know if he will be able to come, Harry. 
He may have to go to Monte Carlo with his father.” 

” Ah ! what a nuisance people's people are ! Try 
and make him .pome. By the way, Dorian, you ran 
off very early last night. You left before eleven. 
What did you do afterwards ? Did you go straight 
home ? ” • 

Dorian glanced at him hurriedly, and frowned. 
” No, Harry,” he said at last, ” I did not get home 
till nearly three." ^ 

" Did you go to the club ? " 

" Yes,*^' he answered. -Then he bit his lip. " No, 
I don't mean that. I didn’t go to the club. I 
walked about. I forget what I did. . . . How 
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inquisitive you arc, Harry! You a!lways want to 
know what one has been doing. I always want to 
forget what I have been doing. I came in at h^f- 
past two. if you wish td know the exact time. I 
had left my latch-key at'lfome. and my servant had 
to let me in. If you want any corroborative Ividence 
on the subject you can ask him.” ' * 

Lord Henry shrugged his* shoulders. • My dear 
fellow, as if I cared ! Let us go up to ittfe drawing¬ 
room. No sherry, thank you, Mr. Chapman. Some¬ 
thing has happened to you, Doriaif. Tell me what it 
is. You are not yourself to-night,” 

** Don’t mind' me. Harry. I am irritable, and out 
of temper. 1 shall come round and see you tq-diorrow 
or next day. Make my excuses to Lady Narborough. 
I shan't go upstairs. I ^all go* home. I must go 
home.” 

” AU right, Dorian. I daresay 1 shall see you to¬ 
morrow at tea-time.. ,The Duchess is coming.* 

” I will try to be there, Harry,” he said, leavirfg 
the room. As he drove back to his own house he 
was conscious that tlie sense of terror he taought 
he had strangled had come back to him. Lord 
Henry’s casual questioning had made him *lose his 
nerves for the moment, and he y/anted his ne^ve still. 
Things that were dangerous had to be destroyed. He 
winced. He hated the idea of even touching them. 

Yet it had to be done. He realisc^d, that, and when 
he had lock/d the door of his library, he opened the 
secret press into which he had thrust Basil Hallw'ard's 
coat and bag. A huge 'fire was blazing. He piled 
another log on it. ' The smell of the singeing clothes 
and burning leather was liorrible. It took him 
three-quarters of an hour to consume ev^thing. At 
the end i\e felt faint and sick, and having lit some 
Algerian pastilles m a pierced-copper brazier, he bathed 
his hands and forehead with a cool musk-scented 
vinegar. • 
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Suddenly he started. His eyes grew strangely 
bright, and he gnawed mervously at his nnder-Iip. 
Between two of the windows stood a large Florentine 
cafeinet, made out of ebohy, and inlaid with ivory 
and blue lapis. He wat<!h^ it as though it were a 
thing tlfat could fasfcinate and make afraid, as though 
it hfid something that he Idtiged for and yet almost 
loathed. • His breath tjuickened. A mad craving 
came over "him. He lit a cigarette and then threw it 
away. His eyelids drooped till the long fringed 
lashes almost touched his cheek. But he stiH watched 
the cabinet. At last he got up from the sofa on 
which he had been lying, went over to it, and. 
having* unlocked it, touted some hidden spring, ' 
A triangular drawer passed slowly out. His fingers 
moved instinctively* towards it, dipped in, and closed 
on something. It was a small Chinese box of 
black and gold-dust lacquer, elaborately wrought, the 
sides patterned with curved waves, and • the silken 
cords hung with round crystals and tasselled in 
plaited metal threads. He opened it. Inside was 
a green paste, waxy in lustre, the odour curiously 
heavy and persistent. 

He hdsitated for some moments, with a strangely 
ijnmobi/e smile upon his face. Then shivering, though 
the atmosphere of the room was terribly hot, he 
drew himself up, and glanced at the clock. It was 
twenty minutes„lo twelve. He put tlje box back, 
shutting the cabinet doors as he did so, and went 
into his bedroom. 

As midnight was striking* bronze blows upon the 
dusky air, Dorian Gray dressed commonly, and with 
a muffler wrapped round his throat, crept quietly out 
of the house. In Bond Street he found a hansom 
with a good horse. He hailed it, and in a low voice 
gave the driver an address*. 

The man shook his head. ** It is too far for me,” 
he muttered. » 
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" Here is a sovereign for you,” said*Dorian. *‘*You 
shall have another if you drive fast.” 

” All right, sir,” answered the man, ” you will be 
there in an hour,” and after liis fare had got in he 
turned his horse round,-'ahd drove rabidly towards 
the river. * * 


CHAPTER XVI 

A COLD rain began to fall,* and the blurred 
street-lamps looked ghastly in the dii^ping 
mist. The public-houses were just closing 
and dim men and women were clustering in 
broken groups round their doors. From some of the 
bars came the sound of hdrriblc Ihughter. In others, 
drunkards brawled and screamed. 

Lying back in the,hansom, with his hat pulled 
over his forehead,* Dgrian Gray watched with listless 
eyes the sordid shame of the great city, and now 
and then he repeated to himself the w(yds that l.ord 
Henry had said to him on the first day they had met, 

- ” To cure the soul by means of the senses, and the 
1 senses by means of the soul.” Yes, that’was the 
secret. He had often tried it, ^nd would try’it agaip 
now. There were opium-dens, where one could buy 
oblivion, dens of horror where the memory of old sins 
could be destroyed by the ma'dness pi sins that were 
new. 

The moon hung low in the sky like a yellow skull. 
From time to time a huge misshs^n cloud stretched 
a long arm across and hid it. The gas-lamps grew 
fewer, and the streets more narrow and gloomy. Once 
the man«lost his way, and bad to drive back half a 
mile. A steam rose irom the horse as it splashed up 
the puddles. The side-windows of the hansom were 
clogg^ with a grey-flannel mist. 

‘’To cure the soul by means of the senses, and the 
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senses by means of the soul! *' How the words rang 
in his ears I His soul, certainly, was sick to death. 
Was it true that the senses could cure it ? Innocent 
blood had* been spilt. Wl^at could atone for that ? 
Ah 1 f<^r that there was ho- atonement; but though 
formveness was im^ssible, forgetfulness was possible 
slilT, and he was determined to forget, to stamp the 
thing outi^to crush it 4 s one would crush the adder 
that had sthng one. Indeed, what right had Basil 
to have spoken to him as he had done ? Who had made 
liim a judge over’ others ? He had said things that 
were dreadful, horrible, not to be endured. 

On and on plodded the hansom, going slower, it 
seemed to him, at each step. He thrust up the trap, 
and called to the ipan to drive faster. The hideous 
hunger for opium began l 5 gnaw at him. His throat 
burned, and his dehcate hands twitched nervously 
together. He struck at the*horse madly with his 
stick. The driver laughed, and 'whipped up. He 
liughed in answer, and the man was silent. 

The way •seemed interminable, and the streets 
like the black web* of some sprawling spider. The 
monotony became unbearable, and, as the mist 
thickenea, he felt afraid. 

• Then* tliey passed %by lonely bnckfields. The tog 
was lighter here, and he could see the strange bottle¬ 
shaped kilns with their, orange fan-like tongues of lire. 
A dog barked aa they went by, and far-away in the 
darkness some wandering sca-guU screamed. The 
horse stumbled in a rut, then swerved aside, and broke 
into a gallop. • 

After some time they left the clay coad, and rattled 
again over rough-paven streets. Most of the windows 
were dark, but now and then fantastic shadows were 
silhouetted against some lamp-lit blind. He watched 
them curiously. They moved like monstrous mario¬ 
nettes, and made gestures like live things. He hated 
them. A dul> rage was in his heart. As they turned 
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a comer a woman yelled something at them from an 
open door, and two men mn after the hansom for 
about a hundred yards. • The driver beat at them 
with his whip. 

It is said that passion mhkes one think in ^ circle. 
Certainly with hideous iteration* the bitten lips of 
Dorian Gray shaped and' reshaped those subtle words 
that dealt with soul and senSe, till he ha^ found in 
them the full expression, as it were, ot hfe mood, and 
justified, by intellectual approval, passivons that 
without such justification would stfU have dominated 
his temper. From cell to cell of his brain crept the 
one thought; and the wild desire to live, most terrible 
of all man's appetites, quickened into focc$ each 
trembling nerve and fibre. Uglipess that had once 
been hateful to him becau'se it made things real, be¬ 
came dear to him now for that very reason. Ugliness 
was the one reality. Tl?e coarse brawl, the loathsome 
den, the crude violence of disordered life, the very vile¬ 
ness of thief and outcast, were more vivid, in their 
intense actuality of impression, than all# the gracious 
shapes of Art, the dreamy shadows of Song. They 
were what he needed for foi^etfulness. In three days 
he would be free. 

Suddenly the man drew up with a jerk at the top 
of a dark lane. Over the low roofs and jagged chimney 
stacks of the houses rose the black masts of ships. 
Wreaths of \yhite mist clung like ghcvitly sails to the 
yards. 

“ Somewhere about here, sir, ain't it ? " he asked 
huskily through the trap. • 

Dorian started, ‘ and peered round. ** This will 
do,” he answered, and, having got out hastily, and 
given the»driver the extra fare he had promised him, 
he walked quickly in the direction of the quay. Here 
and there a lantern gleamed 'at the stem of some hu§e 
mer<iantman. The light shook and splintered m 
the puddles. A red glare came from ‘an outward- 
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boun 4 steamer that was coaling. The slimy pavement 
looked like a wet mackintosh. 

He hurried on towards the left, glancing back now 
and 'then to' see if he was being foUowed. In about 
seven or eight minutes htJ ’reached a small shabby 
house, thht was wedged in between two gaunt factories. 
In'one of the top-windows stood a lamp. He stopped, 
and gave a,peculiar knock. 

After a IrltJe time he heard steps in the passage, 
and the chain being unhooked. The door opened 
quietly, and he went in without saying a word to the 
squat misshapen figure that flattened itself into the 
shadow as he passed. At the end of the hall hung a 
tattered* green curtain that swayed and shook in the 
gusty wind which had followed him in from the street. 
He dragged it aside,' and Atered a long, low room 
whicli looked as if it had once been a third-rate danc¬ 
ing-saloon. Shrill flaring gas Jets, dulled and dis¬ 
torted in the fly-blown mirrors tfiat’faced them, were 
ranged round the walls. Greasy reflectors of ribbed 
tin backed tly^m, making quivering discs of light. 
'The floor was covered with ochrc-coloured sawdust, 
trampled here and there into mud, and stained with 
dark ringA of spilt liquor. Some Malays were crouch¬ 
ing by d little charcpal stove playing with bone 
counters, and shouong their white teeth as they 
chattered. In one corner, with his head buried in 
his arms, a sailor sprawled over a table, jind by the 
tawdrily-painted bar that ran across one complete 
side stood two haggard women mocking an old man 
who was brushing the sleeves *of his coat with an ex¬ 
pression of disgust. “ He thinks heJs got red ants 
on him,’* laughed one of them, as Dorian passed by. 
Tlie man looked at her in terror and began to 
whimper. 

At the end ol the room there was a little stair¬ 
case, leading to a darkened chamber. As Dorian 
hurried up its Ahree rickety steps, the heavy odour 
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of opium met him. He heaved a 5 eep breath, and 
his nostrils quivered with pleasure. When he entered, 
a young man with smootli yellow hair, who was trend¬ 
ing over a lamp, lighting a long thin pipe, looked up 
at him, and nodded in a-hdfeitating manner. 

*' You here, Adrian ? " muttcrCd Dorian. 

“ Where else should I be ? ** he answered, listlessly, 
“ None of the chaps will spealc to me now."* 

'* I thought you had left England.” ; * 

” Darlington is not going to do anything. My 
brother* paid the bill at last. Gfeorge doesn't speak 
to me either. ... I don't care,” he added, with 
a sigh. “ As long as one has this stuff, one doesn't 
want friends. I think 1 have had too many I'riends.” 

Dorian winced, and looked round at the grotesque 
things that lay in such fanta'ktic postures on the 
ragged mattresses. The twisted limbs, the gaping 
mouths, the staring justreless eyes, fascinated him. 
He knew in what sf.range heavens they were suffer¬ 
ing, and what dull hells were teaching them tlie 
secret of some new joy. They were ^better off than 
he was. He was prisoned in*-thought. Memory, 
like a horrible malady, was eating his soul away. 
From time to time he seemed to see the cy6s of Basil 
Hallward looking at him. Y^t he felt he *could qot 
stay. The presence of Adrian Singleton troubled 
him. He wanted to be where no man would know who 
he was. l^e wanted to escape Iron? himself. 

” I am going on to the other place,” he said, after 
a pause. 

“ On the wharf ? ” • 

” Yes.” * ' 

” That mad-cat is sure to be there. They won’t 
have her in this place now.” 

Dorian shrugged his shoulders. “ 1 am sick of 
women who love one. -Women who hate one are 
much more interesting. Besides, the stuff is better.” 

” Much the same.” * 
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h like it better. Come and have something to 
drink. I must have something.** 

‘M don*t want anything’," murmured the young 
man. 

" Nev(;r mind." 

^Adrian Singleton ’rose up wearily, and followed 
Dorian to the bar. A half-catste, in a ragged turban 
and a shaighy ulster, grinned a hideous greeting as 
he thrust a bottle of brandy and two tumblers in front 
of them. The women sidled up, and began to chatter. 
Dorian turned his back on them, and said something 
in a low voice to Adrian Singleton. 

A crooked smile, like a Malay crease, writhed across 
the fac? pf one of the women. " We are very proud 
to-night/* she snecr<jd. 

“ For God's sake don't talk to me," cried Dorian, 
stamping his foot on the ground. " What do you want ? 
Money ? Here it is. Don’t ever talk to me again." 

Two red sparks flashed for a momdnt in the woman's 
sodden eyes, then flickered out, and left them dull and 
glazed. She tossed her head, and raked the coins 
off the counter with'greedy fingers. Her companion 
watched her enviously. 

" It's no use," sighed Adnan Singleton. " I don't 
care to go back. \Vhi>t does it matter ? 1 am quite 
happy Iiere." 

You will write to n^e if you want anything, won't 
you ? ’* .said Dorian, after a pause. , 

" Perhaps." 

" Good-night, then.” 

" Good-night," answered the young man, passing 
up the steps, and wiping his parched mouth with a 
handkerchief. 

Dorian walked to the door with a look of pain in 
his face. As he drew the curtain aside a hideous 
laugh broke from the pamted lips of the woman 
who had taken his money. " There goes the deviVs 
bargain * " she hiccoughed, in a hoarse voice. 
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Curse you I ” he answered, '* don't call me tiiat." 
She snapped her. finger^. Prince Charming is 
what you like to be called, ain't it ? ” she yelled after 
him. , 

The drowsy sailor leapt to his feet* as she spoke, 
and looked wildly round. The sound of the shutting 
of the hall door fell on his ear. He rushed out as if 
in pursuit. ' ^ ,• 

I)orian Gray hurried along the qua/ through the 
drizzling rain. His meeting with Adrian Singleton 
had strangely moved him, and lie wondered if the 
min of that young life was really to be laid at his 
door, as Basil Haliward had said to him wijh such 
infamy of insult. He bit his lip, and for a few seconds 
his eyes grew sad. Yet, after aH what did it matter 
to him ? One’s days were too brief to take the burden 
of another’s errors on one’s shoulders. Each man 
lived his own life, and «paid his own price for living it. 
The only pity was*^one had to pay so often for a single 
fault. One had to pay over and over again, indeed. 
In her dealings with man De.stiny never closed her 
accounts. * 

'Ihere are moments, psychologists tell ys, when 
the passion for sin, or for what the world palls sin, 
so dominates a nature, that eVbry fibre of the body, 
as every cell of the brain, seems to be instinct with 
fearful impulses. Men and wpmen at such moments 
lose the frerdom of their will. They move to their 
terrible end as automatons move. Choice is taken 
from them, and conscience is either killed, or, if it 
lives at all, lives but to‘give rebellion its fascination, 
and disobedience its charm. For all sins, as theo¬ 
logians weary not of reminding us, are sins of dis¬ 
obedience. When that high spirit, that morning-star 
of evil, fell from heaven, it was as a rebel that he 
fell. 

Callous, concentrated on evil, with stained niien, 
and soul hungry for rebellion, Dorian ‘Gray hastened 
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on, quickening his step as he went, but as he darted 
aside into a dim archway, *that had served him often 
as a short cut to the ill-famed place where he was 
going, he felt himself suddenly seized from behind, and 
before hq had time to defend himself he was thrust 
ba^k against tlie wall, with a brutal hand round his 
throat. 

He struggled madly for life, and by a terrible effort 
wrenched the lightening fingers away. In a second 
he heard the click of a revolver, and saw the gleam 
of a polished barrel 'pointing straight at his head, and 
the dusky form of a short thick-set man lacing him. 

“ What do you want ? " he gasped. 

“ Keep, quiet,'" said the man. “If you stir, 1 
shoot you." j 

" You are mad. What have 1 done to you ? 

“ You wrecked the life of Sibyl Vane," was the 
answer, "and Sibyl Vane was my sister. She killed 
herself. I know it. Her death ’is at your door. 
1 swore 1 would kill you in return. For years 1 have 
sought you. I>had no clue, no trace. The two ^xioplc 
who could have described you were dead. I knew 
nothing of you but the pet name slie used to call you. 
I heard to-night by chance. Make your peace with 
G*»d, for to-night you £)re going to die." 

Dorian Gray grew sick with fear. " I never knew 
her," he stammered. V I never heard of her. You 
are mad." * , 

" You had better confess your sin, lor as sure as 
I am James Vane, you are goin^ to die." There 
was a hornble moment. Dorian did not know what 
to say or do. " Down on your knees*! " growled the 
man. " I give you one minute to make your peace— 
no more. I go on board to-night for India, and I must 
do my job first. One minute. That's all." 

Dorian's arms fell to Ms side. Paralysed with 
terror, he did not know what to do. Suddenly a 
wild hope flaslrtd across his brain. " Stop," he cried. 
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“ How long ago is it since your sister died ? Quick, 
tell me 1” ' 

“ Eighteen years," said the man. " Why do you 
ask me ? What do yearsrfijatter ? " 

"Eighteen years," laughed^ Dorian Giay, with 
a touch of triumph in his voice. " Eighteen ye^s! 
Set me under the lamp'and jook at my face ! " 

James Vane hesitated for a moment^* not under¬ 
standing what was meant. Then he'seized Dorian 
Gray and dragged him from the archway. 

Dim "and wavering as was tl*e wind-blown light, 
yet it served. to show him the hideous error, as it 
seemed, into which he had fallen, for the face of 
the man he had sought to kill had all the bloom of 
boyhood, all the unstained piyily of youth. He 
seemed little older than a lad of twenty summers, 
hardly older, if older indeed at all, than his sister had 
been when they had« parted so many years ago. It 
was obvious that frliis was not the man who had 
destroyed her life. 

He loosened his hold and reeled back. " My God I 
my God I " he cried, " and I Vould have murdered 
you ! ” 

Dorian Gray drew a long breath. " \ ou have 
been on the brink of commuting a terrible crime, 
rny man," he said, looking at him sternly. " Let 
this be a warning to you not to take vengeance into 
your own hands." • 

" Forgive me, sir," muttered James Vane. " I 
was deceived. A chance word I heard in that damned 
den set me on the wron'g track." 

“ You had Ijetter go home, and put that pistol 
away, or you may get hito trouble," said Dorian, 
tuming'^on his heel, and going slowly down the street, 
James Vane stood on the pavement in horror. 
He was trembling from head to foot. After a little 
while a black shadow that had been creeping along 
the dripping wall, moved out into* the light and 
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came tlose to him with stealthy footsteps. He felt 
a hand laid on his arm And looked round with a 
start: It was one of the,’women who had been 

drinking at the bar. 1 > 

Why ■» didnT yot^ kill him?" she hissed out, 
putting her haggard face quite close to his. “ I 
knew you were following, him when you rushed out 
from Daly' 5 .» , You fool! You should have killed 
him. He has lots of money, and he's as bad as 
bad." 

" He is not the man 1 am looking for," he ariswered, 
“ and I want no man's money. I want a man’s life. 
The man whose life I want must be nearly forty now. 
This one is little more than a boy. Thank God, I 
have not got his blood upon ipy hands." 

The woman gave a bitter laijgh. " Little more 
than a boy 1 " she sneered. " Wliy, man, it's nigh 
on eighteen years since Prince* Charming made me 
whjit I am.* 

“ You lie ! " cried James Vane. 

She raised hbr hand up to heaven. " Before God 
I am telling the truth,'' she cried. 

" BeforN God ? ” 

" Strik^j me dumb if it ain’t so. He is the worst 
onb that comes here. ' They say he has sold him¬ 
self to the devil for a pretty face. It's nigh on eighteen 
years since I met him.# He hasn't changed much 
since then, I havt though," she added, witli a sickly 
leer. 

" You swear this ? " 

" 1 swear it," came in hoarse echo from her flat 
mouth. " But don't give me away to him," she 
whined; " 1 am afraid of him. Let me have some 
money for my night’s lodging." • 

He broke from her with an oath, and rushed to the 
comer of the street, but Doiian Gray had disappeared. 
When he looked back, the woman had vanished also. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

/ f 

A WEEK later Dorian Gray was sitting in the 
conservatory at. Selby Ro)^ talking to 4 he 
pretty Duchess of Monmouth, who with her 
husband, a jaded-looking man ot sixty, amongst 
his guests. It was tea-time, and the mellow light 
of the huge lace-covered lamp .that stood on the 
tabic lit* up the delicate china and hammered silver of 
the service at which the Duchess was presiding. Her 
white hands were moving daintily among the cups, 
and her full red lips were smiling at something that 
Dorian had whispered to her. kord Henry was lying 
back in a silk-draped wicker chair looking at them. 
On a peach-coloured divan sat Lady Narborough 
pretending to listen fo the Duke’s description of the 
hist Brazilian beetle" that he had added to his col¬ 
lection. Three young men in elaborate smoking-suits 
were handing tea-cakes to somf of th 5 women. The 
house-parly consisted of twelve people, and there 
were more expected to arrive on the next day. 

“ What are you two talkiijg about ? said Lord 
Henry, strolling over to the Table, and putting fiis 
cup down. ''^I hofx; Dorian has told you about 
my plan for rechristening e'vcrything, Gladys. It 
is a delightful idea." 

But I don't want to be rcchristened, Hany," 
rejoined the Duchess, Jooking up at him with her 
wonderful cyes^. " I am quite satisfied with my 
own name, and*^I am sure Mr. Gray should be satisfied 
with his." 

" My "dear Gladys, I would not alter either name 
for the world. They are both perfect. I was thinking 
chiefly of flowers. Yesterday I cut an orchid, for my 
buttonhole. It was a marvellous spptted thiftg, as 
effective as the seven deadly sins. In a thoughtless 
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moxnent I asked one of the gardeners what it was callpd. 
He told me it was a fine^ specimen of Robinsoniana, 
or something dreadful of that kind. It is a sad 
truth, but we have lost tjie faculty of giving lovely 
names tp things. Names are everything. I never 
qv^arrel witli actions! My one quarrel is with words. 
That is the reason I hate vulgar realism in literature. 
The man »^o could call a spade a spade should be 
compelled to hise one. It is the only thing he is fit 
for.” 

” Then wirat should wc call you, Harry ? ” she 
asked. 

“ His name is Prince Paradox/* said Dorian. 

“ I reco^ise him in a flash,” exclaimed the Duchess. 

” I won^t hear of ;t/' laughed Lord Henry, sinking 
into a chair. " From a label there is no escape I 
I refuse the title.*' 

” Royalties may not abdicate,” fell as a warning 
from pretty lips. 

You wish me to defend my throne, then ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” I give the truths'of to-morTow\” 

” I prefer the mistakes of to-day/* she answered. 

” You,disarm me, Gladys.” he cried, catching the 
wilfulncss of her mood. 

” Of your shield, Harry ; not of your spear.” 

” I never tilt against Lcauty,” he said, with a wave 
of his hand. -1 » 

” That is your error, Harry, believe me. You 
value beauty far too much,” 

” How can you say that ? * I admit that I think 
that it is better to be beautiful tlfan to be good. 
But on the other hand no one is more ready than I .am 
to acknowledge that it is better to be good* than to 
be ugly.” 

*' Ugliness is one of the 'seven deadly sins, then ? ” 
cried pthe Duchess. ” What becomes of your simile 
about the orchid ? ** 
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** Ugliness is one of the seven deadly virtues, 
Gladys* You, as a good 'Tory, must not underrate 
them. Beer, the Bible, aud the seven deadly virtues 
have made our England .v^that she is.'' 

" You don’t like your country, theff? " ste asked. 
" I Uve in it." 

" That you may ccnsiire it the better." 

" Would you have me take the verdic;5* of Europe 
on it ? " he inquired. ■ 

“ What do they say of us ? " 

" Thai Tartuffc has emigrated lo England and 
opened a shop." 

" Is that yours, Harry ? ’ 

" I give it to j^ou." 

" I could not use it. It is too tyue." 

" You need not be afraid. Our countrymen never 
recognise a description." 

" They are practicaL" 

" They are more ‘cunning than practical. WTien 
they make up their ledger, they balance stupidity 
by wealth, and vice by hypocrisy." » 

" Still, we have done great thirigs." 

" Great things have been thrust on us, Gla^lys," 

" W'e have carried their burden." 

" Only as far as the Stock Exchange." • 

She shook her head, " I believe in the race," 
she cried. 

" It represents the survival of the pushing." 

" It has development." 

" Decay fascinates me more." 

" What of Art ? " she asked. 

" It is a malady." 

" Love ? " 

" An iiiusion." 

" Religion ? " 

" The fashionable substitute for Belief." 

" You are a sceptic." 

" Never 1 Scepticism is the beginn'ing of Faith." 
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“ What are you ? " 

To define is to limit.”' 

*' Give me a clue.” 


” Threads snap. You WvJUld lose your way in the 
labyrinthA” 

‘•'You bewilder me. Let us talk of some one else.” 

” Our host is a delightful topic. Years ago he was 
christened f^ipce Charming.” 

” Ah ! don't* remind me of that/' cned Dorian Gray. 

” Our host is ratJjcr horrid this evening/' answered 
the Duchess, colouring. ” I believe he thinks that 
Monmouth married me on purely scientific principles 
as the bpst specimen he could find of a modern butter- 

fly.” 

” Well, I hope won*t stick pins into you, 
Duchess,” laughed Dorian. 

” Oh, my maid docs that already, Mr. Gray, when 
she is annoyed with me.” ’ 

V And what does she get anno’yed with you about, 
Duchess ? ” 


” For the nlost triyial things, Mr. Gray, 1 assure 
you. Usually because I come in at ten minutes to 
nine and»tell her tliat I must be dressed by half¬ 
past eight.” 

How unreasonable'of her! You should give her 
warning ” 

” I daren't, Mr. Gray. Why, she invents hats for 
me. You remember the one I wore at* Lady Hil- 
stone's garden-party ? You don’t, but it is nice ol 
you to pretend that you do. ^ Well, she made it out 
of nothing. All good hats are made, out of nothing.” 

” Like all good reputations, Gladys,” interrupted 
Lord Henry. ” Every effect that one produces gives 
one an enemy. To be popular one must be a’ medio- 
crity.” 

” Not with women/' said the Duchess, shaking 
her head: " and women rule the world. I assure 
you we can’t bear mediocrities. We women, as some 
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one says, love with our ears, just as you men love with 
your eyes, if you ever love at all.” 

** It seems to me that we never, do an5dhmg else/* 
murmured Dorian. 

" Ah ! then, you never reaUy love, Mi> Gray/* 
answered the Duchess, with mock sadness. 

” My dear Gladys I ** cried Lord Henry. “ How 
can you say that? Romance lives by'repetition, 
and repetition converts an appetite into an art. 
Besides, each time that one loves is the only time 
one has ever loved. Difference of object does not 
alter singleness of passion. It merely intensifies 
it. We can have in life but one great experience 
at best, and the secret of life is to reproduce that 
experience as often as porsible.*’* 

“ Even when one has been wounded by it, Harry ? '* 
asked the Duchess, after a pause. 

'* Especially when one has been wounded by it,** 
answered Lord Henry. 

The Duchess turned and looked at Dorian Gray 
with a curious expression in her eyes. What do 
you say to that, Mr. Gray ? *' she inquired. 

Dorian hesitated for a moment. Then .he threw 
his head back and laughed. ” I always agree with 
Harry, Duchess.” 

“ Even when he is wrong ? ” 

” Harry is never wrong, Duchess.” 

” And deJes his philosophy make you happy ? '* 

” I have never searched for happiness. Wlio 
wants happiness ? 1 have searched for pleasure.** 

” And found it, Mr. Gray ? ** 

” Often. Too often.” 

The Duchess sighed. " I am searching for peace,** 
she said, ” and if I don't go and dress, I shall have 
none this evening.” 

” Let me get you some orchids, Duche.ss,** cried 
Dorian, starting to his feet, and walking down the 
conservatory. 
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“ You are flirting dis^accMly with him,” said 
Lord Henry to his cousin. • ” You had better take 
care. He is very fascinating,'” 

” If he were not, there wouUi be no battle.” 

” Greek meets Greek, then ? ” 

I am on the side of the Trojans They fought 
for a woman.” 

” They -tviere defeated.” 

” There are worse things than capture,” she 
answered. 

” You gallop with a loose rein.” 

” Pace gives life,” was the riposte. 

I shall write it in mv diary to-night.” 

"VVliat?” 

" That a burnt chUd loves the fire." 

” I am not even singed. My wings are untouched.” 

'* You can use them for everything except flight.” 

” Coinage has passed from.: men to women. It 
is a new experience lor us. ” 

” You have a rival.” 

“ Who ? ” ' 

He laughed- ” I-ady Narborough,” he whispered. 
“ She perfectly adores him.” 

” You., fill me with apprehension. The appeal to 
Antiquity is fatal to us»wlio are romanticists.” 

” Komauticists! You have all the methods of 
science.*^ 

” Men have educated us.” 

” Bui not explained you,” 

” Describe us as a sex,” was her challenge. 

” Sphynxes without secrets.” 

She looked at him, smiling. ” How long Mr. 
Gray is I ” she said. ” Let us go and help him, I 
have not yet told him the colour of rny frock.” 

” Ah ! you must suit your frock to his flowers, 
Gladys.” 

” lliat would be a premature surrender.” 

” Romantic Art begins with its climax.” 

o.w. 


H 
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“ I must keep an opportunity for retreat/* * 

“ In the Parthian manner ? 

"They found safety in the desert, I could not 
do that/* . , 

" Women are not always allowed a chcice/’ he 
answered, but hardly had he finished the sentence 
before from the far eiid of the conservatory came 
a stifled groan, followed by the JnU sound'of a heavy 
fall. Eve^body started up. 'I'hc Duchess stood 
motionless in horror. And with fear in his eyes Lord 
Henry rushed through the flapping palms to find 
Dorian Gray Ijdng face downwards on the tiled floor 
in a dcath-like swoon. 

He was carried at once into the blue drawuig-room, 
and laid upon one of the j»ofas. After a short time he 
came to himself, and looked round with a dazed ex¬ 
pression. 

“ What has happened ? ” he asked. “ Oh ! I 
remember. Am 1 ’ safe here, Harry ? ’* He began to 
tK mble. 

" My dear Dorian," answered Lord Henry, " you 
merely fainted. That was ah. You must have 
overtired yourself. Yon had better not come down 
to dinner. I will take your place." 

" No, 1 will come down," he-said, struggling to 
feet. " I would rather come down. I must not be 
alone.** 

He went, to his room and dressed. I'here was a 
wild recklessness of gaiety in his manner as he sat 
at table, but now and then a thrill of terror ran through 
him when he remembeied that, pressed against the 
window of the conservatory, like a white handker¬ 
chief, he had seen the face of James Vane watching 
him. * 
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CHAPTER XViri 

• » 

^ I ’^HE next day^he did Hot leave the house, and, 
,| indeed, spent most of the time in his own 
A room, sick with a wild terror of dying, and 
yet indilftifent to life itself, llie consciousness 
of being hunted, snared, tracked down, had begun to 
dominate him. If the tai^estry did but tremble in the 
wind, he shook, 'flie dead leaves that wete blown 
against the leaded panes seemed to him like his own 
wasted^resolutions and wild regrets. When he closed 
his eyes, he saw again the sailor's face {>ecring througli 
the mist-stained glasf, and l\orror seemed once more to 
lay its hand upon his heart. 

But perhaps it had been only his fancy that had 
called vengeance out of the night, and set the hideous 
shapes of punishment before him.* Actual life was 
chaos, but there was something terribly logical in 
the imagination. It was the imagination that sot 
remorse to dog the feet of sin. It was the imagination 
that made each crime bear its mlsshaj)en brood. In 
the con\mon world of fact the wicked were not 
punished, nor the gooH rewarded. Success was given 
to the strong, failure thrust upon the weak. That 
was all. Besides, had any stranger been prowling 
round the hoiiso he would have been tKien by the 
servants or the keepers. Had any footmarks been 
found on the Hower-beds. the gardeners would have 
reported it. Yes : it had bden merely fancy. Sibyl 
Vane’s brother had not come back i*o kill him. He 
had sailed away in his ship to founder in some winter 
sea. From him, at any rate, he was safe.' VTiy, 
the man did not know who he was, could not know 
who he was. The mask of 5^outh had saved him. 

And yet if it had been merely an illusion, how 
terrible it wa^ to think that conscience could raise 
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such fearful phantoms, arid give them visible lorm, 
and make them move befofe one! What sort of life 
would his be, if day and night, shadows of his crime 
were to peer at him from* sclent comers, to mock him 
from secret places, to whisper ip his ear ar- he sat 
at the feast, to wake him with icy lingers as he lay 
asleep! As the thought crept through his brain, he 
grew pale with terror, and the air seeme(^*^to him to 
have become suddenly colder. Oh! inVhat a wild 
hour of madness he had killed his friend I How ghastly 
the mere memory of the scene I lie saw it all again. 
Each hideous detail came back to him wth added 
horror. Out of the black cave of Time, tcrri}?le and 
swathed in scarlet, rose the image of his sin. When 
Lord Henry came in at six^'clock*. he found him crying 
as one whose heart will break. 

It was not till the third day that lie ventured to 
go out. There was something in the dear, pine- 
scented air of that’ winter morning that seemed 
to bring him back his joyousness and his ardimr for 
life. But it was not merely the physical conditions 
of environment that had caused the change. His own 
nature had revolted against the excess of anguish that 
had sought to maim and mar^ the pierfecticjn of its 
calm. With subtle and lirrcly-wrought tempera¬ 
ments It IS always so. Their strong passions must 
either bruise or bend. I'hey either slay the man, or 
themselves die. Shallow sorrows and shallow loves 
live on. The loves and sorrows that are great are 
destroyed by their own plenitude. Besides, he had 
convinced himsclf^ that ne had been the victim of a 
terror-stricken imagination, and looked back now on 
his fears with something of pity and not a little of 
contempt. 

After breakfast he walked with the Duchess for 
an hour in the garden, and then drove across the park 
to join the shooting-party. The crisp frost lay like 
salt upon the grass. The sky was ah inverted cup 
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of blue metal. A thin film of ice bonJcred the fiat 
reed-grown lake. ' . 

At the comer of the pine-wood he caught sight of 
Sir Geoffrey Clouston, tha Duchess's brother, jerking 
two speAt cartridges, out of his gun. ,Hc jumped from 
the cart, and having told the, groom to take the mare 
home, made his way towards his guest through the 
w'ithered bm^ken and rough undergrowth. 

** Have you ‘ had good sport, Geoffrey ? " he 
asked. , 

“ Not very good, Dorian. I think most of the birds 
have gone to the ojx;n. 1 dare .say it wHll be better 
after kvich, when we get to new ground." 

DoriaiT strolled along by his side. The keen 
aromatic air, the bn?wn and red lights that glimmered 
in the wood, the hoarse cries of the beaters ringing 
out from time to time., and the sharp snaps of the guns 
that followed, fascinated him,* and, filled him witli a 
sense of d{^Iightful freedom. He was dominated by 
the carelessness of happiness, by the high indifference 
of joy. 

Sutidenly from a lumpy tussock of old grass, some 
twenty yards in front of them, with black-tipped 
ears erect, and long hinder limiis throwing it for- 
\'?arcl, started a hare. Tt Ixilted for a thicket of alders. 
Sir Geoffn-y put his gun to his shoulder, but there was 
sometliiiig in tVie animal's grace of movement that 
strangely chnrmdd Dorian Gray, and he*cried out at 
once, “ Don’t shoot it, Geoffrey. Let it live." 

“ \Vliat nonsense, Dorian ! " lauglicd his companion, 
and as the iiare bounded into the thicket lie fired. 
There were t\vo cries heard, the cry o*f a hare in pain, 
which is dreadful, the cry ol a man in agony, which 
is worse. 

“ Good heavens ! I hav,e hit a beater I " exclaimed 
Sir Geoffrey. ** What an ass the man was to get in 
front of the gyuns ! Stop shooting there I " he called 
out at the top of his voice. ** A man is hurt." 
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Tlie head-keeper came running up with a sti6k in 
his hand. ‘ 

“ Where, sir ? Where is he ? ” he shouted. At‘the 
same time the firing ceased«along the line. 

“ Here," answered Sir Geoffrey, angrily, hurrying 
towards the tliicket. "Why on earth don’t you keep 
your men back ? Spoiled my ^hooting for the day." 

Dorian watched them as they piunered intd the alder- 
clump, brushing the lithe, swinging bmnehes aside. 
In a few moments they emerged, dragging a body after 
them into the sunlight. He turned away in horror. 
It seemed to him that misfortune followed wherever 
he went. He heard Sir Geoffrey ask if the nvm was 
really dead, and the affirmative answer of tlie keeper. 
The wood seemed to him to hat^e become suddenly 
alive with faces. There was the trampling of myriad 
feet, and the low buzz of voices. A great copper- 
breasted pheasant^ came beating through the boughs 
overhead. 

After a few moments, that were to him, in his j>er- 
turbed state, like endless hours of pain, he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. He started, and looked round. 

"Dorian," said Lord Henry, "I had better tell 
them that the shooting is stojpped for to-day. It 
would not look well to go on.’*' 

" I wish it were stopped for ever, Harry," he 
answered bitterly. " The whole thing is hideous 
and cruel. Is the man . . . ? "' 

He could not finish the sentence. 

" I am afraid so," rejoined Lord Henry. " He 
got the whole charge of shot in his chest. He must 
have died almost instantaneously. Come; let us 
go home." 

They walked side by side in the direction of the 
avenue for nearly fifty yards without speaking. 
Then Dorian looked at Lord Henry, and said, with a 
heavy sigh, " It is a bad omen, Harry, a very bad 
omen." 
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** What is ?" asked Lord Henry. " Oh, this 
accident, I suppose. My dear fellow, it can't be 
helped. It.was the man's'own fault. Why did he 
get in front of the guns ? > Besides, it's nothing to 
us. It is rather awkward for Geoffrey, of course. 
It, does not do to pepper beaters. It makes people 
think that one is a wild shot. And Geoffrey is not; 
he shoots straight. But there is no use talking 
about the matter." 

Dorian shook his head. '* It is a bad omen, Harry. 
I feel as if something horrible were going id happen 
to some of us. To myself, perhaps," he .added, passing 
his han^J over his eyes, with a gesture of pain. 

The elder man laughed. " The only horrible thing 
in the world is enn^i, Doijan. That is the one sin 
for which there is no forgiveness. But we are not 
likely to suffer from it, unless these fellows keep 
chattering about this thing at dinner. I must tell them 
that the subject is to be tabooed.* As for omens, 
there is no such thing as an omen. Destiny does not 
send us heralds. She is too wise or too cruel for that. 
Besides, what on earfh could happen to you, Dorian ? 
You havt; everything in the world that a man can want. 
There is /lo one who would not be delighted to change 
places with 3’<)u." * 

" There is no one with whom 1 would not change 
places, Harry. Don’t laugh like that. I am telling 
you the truth. The wretched peasant who has just 
died is better off than I am. I have no terror of 
Death. It is the coining of Death tliat terrifies me. 
Its monstrous wings seem \o wheel in the leaden 
air around me. Good heavens! don’t you see a man 
moving behind the trees there, watching me, waiting 
for me ? " 

Lord Henry looked in the direction in which the 
trembling gloved hand v^as pointing. " Yes,'’ he 
said, smiling, " I see the gardener waiting for you. 
I suppose he ^^ants to ask you what flowers you wish 
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to have on the table to-night. How absurdly ndrvous 
you are, my dear tcilow I ‘ You must come and see 
my doctor, when we get back to town.” 

Dorian heaved a sigh o^ ^lief as he saw the gardener 
approaching, llie man touched^his hat, glanced for 
a moment at Lord Henry in a hesitating manner, and 
then produced a letter, which he handed to liis master. 
” Her Grace told me to wait for ?n answ^^,” he mur¬ 
mured. 

Dorian put the letter into his pocket. “ Tell her 
Grace tliut I am coming in,” he said, coldly. The man 
turned round, and went rapidly in the direction of 
the house. 

" How fond women are of doing dangerous things ! ” 
laughed Lord Henry. ” Jt is oi\c ol the qualities in 
them that I admire most. A woman will llirt with 
anybody in tiie w'orld as tong as oilier jieople are 
looking on.” • 

” How t('nd you are ot saying clangorous things, 
Harry I In the present instance you are quite 
astray. 1 like the Duchess very much, but I don’t 
love her.” 

” And the Duchess loves you very mm h, but sJie 
likes you less, so you are excellently matched” 

“You are talking scandal, ‘ Harry, and there '.s 
never any basis lor scandal.” 

” The basis lor every scandal is an immoral cer¬ 
tainty,” said Lord Henry, ligliting a cigarette. 

” xou would sacrilice anybody, Harry, tor tlie sake 
of an epigram.” 

” The world goes to the altar ol its own accord,” 
was the answ'er.* 

‘‘..I wish 1 could love,” cried Dorian Gray, with a 
deep note ol pathos in his voice. ” But I seem to 
have lost the passion, and forgotten the desire. I 
am too much concentraterd on myself. My owi 
personality has become a burden to me. 1 want 
to escape, to go away, to forget. It \^^as silly of me 
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to come down here at all. I think I shall send a wire 
to Harvey to have the yaih^ got ready. On a yacht 
one is safe."- 

'* Safe from ^ what, Donnh ? You are in some 
trouble. * Why not tell me what it js ? You know 
I would help you." 

“ I can’J tell you, Harry,” he answered, sadly. 
“ And I da^GjSay it is only a fancy of mine. This 
unfortunate accident has upset me, I have a horrible 
presentiment that something of the kind ma3^ happen 
to me." 

" What nonsense ! " 

" I hope it is, but 1 can't help feeling it. Ah ! 
here is tlite Duchess, looking like Artemis in a tailor- 
made gown. \'ou sev8 we have come back, Duchess.” 

" I liavc heard all about it, Mr. Gray," she an- 
.swered. “ Poor Geoffrey is terribly upset. And 
it seems t.hat you asked him iiot Ip shoot the hare. 
How curious ! " 

" Yes, it was very curious. 1 don’t know what 
made me say*it. Sopie whim, 1 suppose. It looked 
the loveliest of little live things. But 1 am sorry 
they told you about the man. It is a hideous subject.** 

“ It IS an annoying |ubject,” broke in Lord Henry. 
“ It has no psychoiogiciil value at all. Now if 
Geoffrey had done the thing on purpose, how interest¬ 
ing he wtmld be ' I should like to know some one v/ho 
had committed a'real murder.” * 

” How liorrid of you, Harry ! ” cned the Duchess. 
" Isn't it, Mr. Gray ? Ihury^ Mr. Gray is ill again. 
He is going to faint." 

Dorian drew himsclt up with an effort, and smiled. 

" It is nothing. Duchess,” he murmured; ” my 

nerves are dreadfully out of order. That is all. I 
am afraid 1 walked too fpr this morning. I didn't 
hear what Harry said Was it very bad ? You must 
tell me some qthcr time. 1 think I must go and lie 
down. You will excuse me, won't you ? ** 
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They had reached the great flight of steps that led 
from tile conservatory on io the terrace. As the glass 
door closed behind Dorian, Lord Henry turned' and 
looked at the Duchess' with his slumberous eyes. 
“ Are you very much in love with him ? " fic asked. 

She did not answer for some time, but stood gazing 
at the landscape. “ I wish I knew," she said at last. 

He shook his head. '* Knowledge would be fatal. 
It is the uncertainty that charms one. A mist makes 
things wonderful." , 

" One may lose one's way." 

“ All ways end at the same point, my dear Gladys." 

" What is that ? " 

“ Disillusion." 

It was my debtU in life," she«sighed. 

It came to you crowned." 

" 1 am tired of strawberry leaves." 

" They become, your" 

" Only in public." 

“ You would miss them," said Lord Henry. 

" 1 will not part with a petal.", ‘ 

" Monmouth has ears." 

" Old age is dull of hearing." 

“ Has he never been jealous ?* 

" I wish he had been.” 

He glanced about as if in search of something. 
" What are you looking for ? " she inquired. 

" The button from your foil," he'answered, " You 
have dropped it." 

She laughed. " I have still the mask," 

" It makes your eyes lovelier," was the reply. 

She laughed again. Her teeth showed like white 
seeds in a scarlet fruit. 

Upstairs, in his own room, Dorian Gray was l 3 dng 
on a sofa, with terror in .every tingling fibre of his 
body. Life had suddenly biecome too hideous a 
burden for him to bear. The dreadful death of the 
unlucky beater, shot in the thicket like a wild animal, 
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had sfeemed to him to prefigure death fnf himself also. 
He had nearly swooned at»what Lord Henry had said 
in a* chance, mood of C5micarjesting. 

At five o'clock he rang his bell for his servant and 
gave hira orders to,pack his things for the night- 
express to town, and to have the brougham at the door 
by eight-thirty. He was determined not to sleep 
another night at Selby Royal. It was an ill-omened 
place, Death >i'aiked there in the sunlight. The grass 
of the forest had been spotted with blood. 

Then ho wrote a* note to Lord Henry, telling him 
that he was going up to town to consult his doctor, 
and asking him to entertain his guests in his absence. 
As he was putting it into the envelope, a knock came 
to the door, and his 'jalet in(,ormcd him that the head- 
keeper wished to see him. He frowned, and bit his 
lip. “ Send him in,” he muttered, after some mo¬ 
ments' hesitation. ♦ 

As soon as the man entered Doman'puUed his cheque¬ 
book out of a drawer, and spread it out before him. 

” I suppose*yoii have come about the unfortunate 
accident ol tliis mornfng, Thornton ? ” he said, taking 
up a pen., 

” Yes, ^ir,” answered the gamekeeper. 

Was the poor fellow inarned ? Had he any 
people dc]>cndcnt on him ? ” asked Dorian, looking 
bored. ” If so, I should not like them to be left 
in want, and wjll»st*nd them any sura of*money you 
may think necessary,” 

” We don't know who he is, sir. That is what 1 
took the liberty of coming to ybu about.” 

” Don’t know who he is ? " said Dorian, listlessly. 
” What do you mean ? Wasn’t he one of your men ?" 

” No, sir. Never saw him before. Seems like a 
sailor, sir.” 

The pen dropped from’Dorian Gray's hand, and 
he felt as if his heart had suddenly stopped beating. 

" A sailor ? ” Ife cried out. ” Did you say a s^iilor ? ” 
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“ Yes, sir. He looks as if he had been a sftrt of 
sailor; tattooed on both< arms, and that kind of 
thing.” 

” Was there anything fbynd on him ? ” said Dorian, 
leaning forward and looking at the man witl^ startled 
eyes. ” Anything tliat would tell his name ? ” 

” Some money, sir—hot much, and a six-shooter. 
There was no name of any 'kind. A de^mt-looking 
man, sir, but rough-like. A sort ot we think.” 

Dorian started to his feet. A terrible ho;)e fluttered 
past him. He clutched at it niadly. *“ Where is 
the body ? ' he exclaimed. Quick ! I must see 
it at once.” 

“ It is in an empty stable in the Home Farm, 
sir. The folk don’t like to lia\;e that sort of thing 
in their houses. They say a corpse brings bad luck.” 

” The Home Farm! Go there at once and meet 
me. Tell one of the grooms to bring my liorse round. 
No.. Never mind. I’ll go to the stables myself. 
It will save time.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour Dorian Gray was 
galloping down the long avenu^ as hard as he could 
go. The trees seemed to sweep past him in spectral 
procession, and wild shadows to fling t^icmsclvcs 
across his path. Once the ma.*e swerved at a white 
gate-post and nearly threw him. He lashed her 
across the neck with his crop. She cleft the dusky air 
like an arrow. The stones flew from her lioofs. 

At last he reached the Home Farm Two men 
were loitering in the yard. lie leapt from the saddle 
and threw the reins to‘one of them. In the farthest 
stable a light was glimmering. Something seemed 
to tell him lhat the body was there, an<l he hurried 
to the door, and put his tiand upon the latch. 

There he jjaused for a moment, feeling that he 
was on tlie brink of a discovery that would either 
make or mar his life. Then he thrust the door open, 
and entered. 
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Oa a heap of sacking in the far corner was lying 
the dead body of a ma» dressed in a coarse shirt 
and a pair of blue trousers. A spotted handkerchief 
had been placed over thp'.face. A coarse candle, 
stuck in,a bottle, spluttered beside it. 

.Dorian Gray shuddered. He felt that his could 
not be the hand to take the’ handkerchief away, and 
called out«^ one of the farm-servants to come to him. 

Take thAt thing off the face, I wish to see 
it,*' he said, clutching at the doorpost for support. 

When the farm-servant had done so, he stepped 
forward. A cry of joy broke from liis lips. The 
man who had been ^ot in the thicket was James 
Vane. * , 

He stood there tpr some minutes looking at the 
dead bod)'. As he rode home, his eyes were full of 
tears, for he knew he was safe. * 


* CHAPTER XIX 


T JTERE is no use your telling mo that you are 
going to be good," cried Lord Henry, 
dipping liis 'Vhite fingers into a red copper 
bowl filled witli rose-water. " You're quite perfect. 
Pray, don’t cliangc." 

Dorian Gray. shook his head. " ^o, Harry, I 
have done too many dreadful things in my life. 
I am not going to do any more. I began my good 
actions yesterday.” • 

" Where were you yesterday ? ” * • 

In the country, Harry. 1 was staving at a little 
inn by myself." 

" My dear boy,” said Lord Henry, smiling, " any¬ 
body can be good in the country. There are no 
temptations there. That is the reason why people 
who live out^of town are so absolutely uncivilised. 
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Civilisation is not by any means an easy thing to Etttain 
to. There are only two wajys by which man can reach 
‘ it. One is by being cultured, the other by being 
corrupt. Country people have no opportunity of 
being either, so they stagnate.” • * 

Culture and' corruption," echoed Donan. ", 1 
have known something of both. It seems terrible 
to me now^ that they should'ever be {oun <5 together. 
For I have’ a new ideal, Harry. I aiu gbing to alter. 
I think I have altered." 

" You ^ave not yet told me whdt your good action 
was. Or did you say you had done more than one ? " 
asked his companion, as he spilt into his plate a little 
crimson pyramid of seeded strawberries, and through 
a perforated shell-shaped spoon snowed white sugar 
upon them. 

" I can tell you, Harry. It is not a story I could 
tell to anyone else. I. spared somebody. It sounds 
vain, but you understand what I mean. She was 

? uitc beautiful, and wonderfully like Sibyl Vaiic. 

think it was that whidi first attracted me to her. 
You remember Sibyl, don’t yoii ? How long ago 
that seems ! Well, Hetty was not one of pur own 
class, of course. She was simply a girl in ^ village. 
But I really loved her. I am quite sure that I loved 
her. All during this wonderful May that we have 
been having, I used to run down and sec her two or 
three times week. Yesterday she met me in a little 
orchard. The apple-blossoms kept tumbling down on 
her hair, and she was laughing. We were to have 
gone away together this morning at dawn. Suddenly 
I determined to leave her as flower-like as I had 
found her." 

“ I should tliink the novelty of the emotion must 
have given you a thrill of real pleasure, Dorian," 
interrupted Lord Henry. ' * But I can finish your 
idyll for you. You gave her good advice, and broke her 
heart. That was the beginning of your Reformation." 
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“ Harry, you are homblc I You- mustn't say 
these dreadful things. Hetty’s heart is not broken. 
Of .course she cried, and all that. But there is no 
disgrace ujpon her. She ,can live' like Perdita, in 
her garden of mint and marigold.” 

,”And weep over a faithless Florizel,” said Lord 
Heniry, laughing, as he leant* back in his chair. ** My 
dear Dorkyi, you have the most curiously boyish 
moods. Do *you think this girl will ever be really 
contented now with anyone of her own rank ? I 
suppose she will be'married some day to a rough carter 
or a grinning ploughman. Well, the fact of having 
met you, and loved you, will teach her to despise 
her husband, an<l slie will be wretched. From a 
moral point of view, I cannot say that I think much 
of your great renunciation" Even as a beginning, it 
is poor. Be.sides, how do you know that Hetty isn't 
floating at the present momeijt in some star-lit mill¬ 
pond, with lovely water-lilies * round her, like 
Ophelia ? ” 

” I can’t baar this, Harry ! You mock at everything, 
and then suggest tile most serious tragedies. I am 
sorry I told you now. I don't care what you say to me. 
I know J was right in acting as I did. Poor Hetty ! 
As 1 rode past the faum this morning, I saw her white 
face at the window, like a spray of jasmine. Don't let 
us talk about it any more, and don't try to pefsuade me 
that the first good action I have done ipr years, the 
first little bit of self-sacrifice I have ever known, is 
really a sort of sin. I want to be better. I am going to 
be better. Tell me something about yourself. What is 
going on in town ? I have not bfeen to the club for 
days.” 

“ The people are still discussing poor Basil's* dis¬ 
appearance.” 

" I should have thoughft they had got tired of that 
by this time,” said Dorian, pouring himself out some 
wine, and f^o^vning slightly. 
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My dear boy, they have only been talking about 
it for six weeks, and tie British public are really not 
equal to the mental strain of having more than one 
topic every three* months^ They have been very 
fortunate lately, however. They have- had ftiy own 
divorce-case, and Alan Campbell's suicide. Nqw 
they have got the mysterious disappearance of an 
artist. Scotland Yard still in^sts that the Jtian in the 
grey ulster* who left for Paris by the ntidnight train 
on the ninth of November was poor Basi', and the 
French police declare that Basil* never arrived in 
Paris at all. I suppose in about a fortnight we shall 
be told that he has been seen in San Francisco. 
It is an odd thing, but everyone who ilisappears 
is said to be seen at San Fraiici^o. It must be a 
delightful city, and posset all the attractions of the 
next world." 

*‘ What do you thiqk has happened to Basil ? ” 
asked Dorian, holding up his Burgundy against the 
light, and wondenng how it was that he could discu^ 
the matter so calmly. i 

** 1 have not the slightest id^a. If Basil chooses 
to hide himself, it is no business ot mine. 11 he is 
dead, 1 don't want to think about him. \)cath is 
the only thing that ever terrifies cue. I hate it." o 
" Why ? " said the younger man, wearily. 

*‘ Because," said Lord Henry, passing beneatii liis 
nostrils the gilt trellis of an open ^vinaigrette box, 
“ one can survive everything nowadays except that. 
Death and vulgarity are the only two lacts in the 
nineteenth century that*'one cannot exphun away. 
Let us have our Coffee in the music-room, Donati. 
You must play Chopin to me. The man with whom 
my wife ran away piayeo Ciiopin e.xquisitely. Poor 
Victoria ' 1 was very fond of her. The house is 

rather lonely without her. *0f course married life is 
[merely a habit, a bad habit. But then one regrets 
Uhe loss even of one’s worst habits. * Perhaps one 
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regrets them the most. They are surh an essential 
part of one's personality.**! 

D.orian said nothing, but rose Irom the table 
and, passing into the ne^jt; room,*^sat down to the 
piano ai^d let ^his fingers stray across the white and 
black ivory of the keys. After thc»coffee haJ been 
brought in, he stopp^, and’, looking over at Lord 
Henry, sakl^ " Harry, did it ever occur to you that 
Basil was murdered V' 

Lord Henry yawned. “ Basil was very popular, 
and always wore A. Waterbury watch. Why should 
he have been murdered ? He was not clever enough 
to have enemies. Of course he had a wonderful 
genius “fQr painting. But a man can paint like 
Velasquez ajid yet be as dull as possible Basil was 
really rather dull, ne only interested me once, and 
that was when he told me, years ago, that he had a 
wild adoration for you, and thp,t you were the domi¬ 
nant motive of his art.” . ’ 

1 was very fond of Basil,*’ said Dorian, with a 
note of sadness in liis voice, ” But don't people 
say that he; was murdered ? 

“ Oh, some ol the papers do. It does not seem 
to me to be at all probable. I know there are dreadful 
places in’Puris, but Btsil was not the sort of man to 
have gone to them. He bad no curiosity. It was nis 
chief delect.” 

” What would.you say, Harry, il I tqld you that 
1 had murdered Basil ? ” said the younger man. He 
watched him intently after he had spoken. 

” i would say, my dear • fellow, that you were 
posing lor a character that doesn’t suit you. All 1 
crime is vulgar, just as all vulgarity is crime. I^is 
not in you, Dorian, to commit *a murder. I Tm 
sorry if I hurt your vanity by saying so, but 1 assure 
you it is true. Crime belongs exclusively to the 
lower orders. 1 don't blame them in the smallest 
degree. I should fancy that crime was to them what 
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art is to us, simply a method of procuring textra- 
ordinary sensations/' t 

“A method oj procifnng sensations? Do.you 
think, then, tliat a marv jvho has once committed a 
murder could possibly do the same* crimp again ? 
Doh'l tell me that.” 

*' Oh ! anything becomes a pleasure if one does it 
too often,” cned Lord Henry, laughing.* “That is 
one of the most important secrets ‘life. I should 
fancy, however, that murder is always a mistake. 
One should never do anything that one cannot talk 
about after dinner. But let us pass from poor Basil. 
I wish I could believe that he had come to such a 
really romantic end as you suggest; but I can't. I 
dare say he fell into the Seine ^off an omnibus, and 
that the conductor hushed up the scandal. Yes: 
I should fancy that was his end. I see him lying now 
on his back under those dull-green waters with the 
heavy barges floating over him, and long weeds catch¬ 
ing in his hair. Do you know, I don’t think he would 
have done much more good work. During the last 
ten years his painting had gone very much.” 

Dorian heaved a sigh, and Lord Henry strolled 
across the room and began to stroke the head of a 
curiou.s Java parrot, a larg«' grey-plumaged bisd, 
with pink crest and tail, that was balancing itself 
upon a bamboo perch. As his pointed fingers touched 
it, it dropijed the white scurf of winkled lids over 
black glass-like eyes, and began to sway backwards 
and forwards. 

“ Yes,” he continued, turning round, and taking 
his handkerchief out of his pocket; “ his painting 

had quite gone olf. It seemed to me to have 
lost something. It liad lost an ideal. When you and 
he ceased to be great frientis, he ceased to be a great 
artist. What was it sepa'rated you ? I suppose he 
bored you. If so, he never forgave you. It's a habit 
bores have. By the way, what has become of that 
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wondtirful portrait he did ol you ? I don't think I 
have ever seen it since he finished it. Oh 1 I remember 
. your telling me years ago that you had sent it down 
to Selby, and that it had gpi mislaid or stolen on the 
way. You never got it back ? What a pity 1 It 
wag really a masterpiece. 1 romemlJer I wanted to 
buy it. I wish I had now. It belonged to Basil's 
best period*.,, Since then/ his work was that curious 
mixture of bAd painting and good intentions that 
always entitles a man to be called a representative 
British artist. Dfd you advertise for it ?' You 
should." 

" 1 forget," said Dorian. ' 1 suppose 1 did. But 
I never really liked it. 1 am sorry I sat for it. The 
^ memory of the tiling,is hateful to me. Why do you 
* talk of it ? It used to remind me of those curious hnes 
in some play—‘ Hamlet,' I think—how do they 
run ?— 

" ‘ Like the painting ol a‘ sorrow. 

A face without a heart.' 

Yes : that is what it ^as like.' 

Lord I^enry laughed. " If a man treats life ar¬ 
tistically,,his brain is his heart," he answered, sinking 
in 4 o an arm-chair. » 

Dorian Gray shook his head, and struck some 
soft chords on the piano. " ‘ Like the painting 
of a sorrow,’■’ he repeated, ‘‘‘a face, without a 
heart.’ " 

The elder man lay back and looked at him with 
half-closed eyes. " By the >Vay, Dorian," he said, 
after a pau.se, " ‘ what does it profit' a* man if he gam 
the whole world and lose ’—how does the quotati^ 
run ?—' his own soul' ? ” 

The music jarred and Dorian Gray started, and 
stared at his friend. " Why do you ask me that, 
Harry ? " 

My dear Vellow," said Lord Henry, elevating 
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his eyebrows in suri>rise, " I asked you because I 
thought you might be aWe to give me an answer. 
That is all. 1 was going* through the Park last Sun¬ 
day, and close by the Majl;>le Arch there stood a little 
crowd of shabby-looking people listening Jio some 
vulgar strcet-prCacher. As I pa&sed by, I heard the 
man yelling out that question to his audience. ‘It 
struck me as being rather diumutin. Lopdon is very 
rich in curious effects of that kind. A( wet Sunday, 
an uncouth Christian m a mackintosh, a ring of sickly 
white fates under a broken roof of dripping umbrellas, 
and a wonderful phrase flung into the au* by shrill, 
hysterical lips—it was really very good in its way, 
quite a suggestion. I thought of telling thp*prophet 
that Art had a soul, but that jjian had not. I am 
afraid, however, he would not have understood me.” 

” Don't, Harry. Tlie soul is a terrible reality. 
It can be bought, anfi sold, and bartered away. It 
can be poisoned,* or made perfect. There is a soul 
in each one of us. I know it.” 

** Do you feel quite sure of that, Dorian ? ” 

“ Quite sure.” *' 

** Ah ! tlien it must be an illusion. The things one 
feels absolutely certain about are never true. ITiat 
is the fatality of Faith, and tiie lesson of komance. 
How grave you arc ! Don't be so serious. What 
have you or I to do with the superstitions of our age ? 
No: we h?vc given up our belief #in the soul. Play 
me something. Play me a nocturne, Dorian, and, as 
you play, tell me, in a low voice, how you have kept 
your youth. You must'have some secret. X am only 
ten years older than you are, and I am wrinkled, 
and worn, and yellow. You are really wonderful, 
Dorian. You have never looked more charming 
than you do to-night. You remind me of the day 
I saw you first. You were rather cheeky, very shy, 
and absolutely extraordinary. You have changed, 
of course, but not in appearance. I wish you would 
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tell Ine your secret. To get back my youth I would 
do anything in the world, except take exercise, get 
uj).early, or be respectable. Youth! There is no¬ 
thing like it. It's absurd®to talk of the ignorance 
of yout^. The only^ people to whose opinions I listen 
npw with any respect are people mdeh younger than 
myself. Tliey seem in front of me. Life has revealed 
to them latest wonder. As for the aged, I always 
contradict th'e i^ecl. I do it on principle. If you aic 
them their opinion on something that happened 
yesterday,, they ’solemnly give you the * opinions 
current in 1S20, when people wore high stocks, be¬ 
lieved in everj^thing, and knew absolutely nothing. 
How lovjely that thing you are playing is t 1 wonder 
did Chopin write it ^t Slajorca, with the sea weeping 
round the villa, and the salt spray dashing against 
the panes ? It is marvellously romantic. U'hat a 
blessing it is that there is one art left to us that is not 
imitative I Don't stop. I want ihusic to-night. It 
seems to me that you are the young Apollo, and that 
I am Marsyas* listening to you. I have sorrows, Donan, 
of my own, that eC’en you know nothing of. The j 
tragedy pf old age is not that one is old, but that one ' 
is young. I am amazed sometimes at my own 
sincerity. Ah, Doriaii, how happy you are! What 
an exquisite life you have bad ! You have drunk 
deeply ol everything. Y'ou have cruslied the grapes 
against your paAate. Nothing has been ..hidden from 
you. And it lias all been to you no more than the 
sound of music. It has not marred you. You are 
still the same.” 

” I am not the same, Harry.” * • 

” Yes: you are the same. 1 wonder what 
rest of your life will be. Don't spoil it bj? renun¬ 
ciations. At present you are a perfect type. Don't 
make yourself incomplete. You are quite flawless 
now. You need not shake your head: you know 
you are. Besides, Dorian, don't deceive yourself. 
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Life is not govenied by will or intention. Lffe is 
a question of nerves, and ^fibres, and slowly built- 
up cells in which thought hides itself and passion 
has its dreams. You mayr fancy yourself safe, and 
think yourself strong. But a cl^ance tone o^ colour 
in a room or a'morning sky, a particular perfume 
that you had once loved ^d that brings subtle 
memories with it, a line from a toigottenr^ocm that 
you iiad come across again, a cadence ’from a piece 
of music that you had ceased to play—1 tell you, 
Dorian, fliat it is on things like t\]ese that our lives 
depend. BroN^Tiing writes about that somewhere ; but 
our own senses will imagine them for us. 'fl^erc are 
moments when the odour of litas blanc passes suddenly 
across me, and I have to .live the strangest month of 
my life over again. I wish I could change places with 
you, Dorian. The world has cried out against us both, 
but it has always wwshipped you. It always will 
worship you. You aie the type of what the age is 
searching for, and w'hat it is afraid it has found. ' I 
am so glad that you have never done anything, never 
carved a statue, or painted a picture, or produced 
anything outside of yourself! Life has bfen your 
art. You have set yourself to music. YQur days 
are your sonnets.^' ^ • 

Dorian rose up from the piano, and passed his 
hand through his hair, “ Yes, life has been exquisite,'* 
he murmured, " but I am not going to have the 
same life, Harry. And you must not sjiy these extra¬ 
vagant things to me. You don’t know everything 
about me. I think that' if you did, even you would 
turn from me. Y’ou laugh. Don't laugh." 

.".Why have you stopped playing, Dorian.? Go 
back and give me the nocturne over again. Look 
at that great honey-coloured moon that hangs in 
the dusky air. She is waiting for you to charm her, 
and if you play she will come closer to the earth. 
You won't ? Let us go to the club, theh. It has been 
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a chaVming evening, and wc must end it charmingly. 
There is some one at White's who wants immensely 
to know you—young Lord Poole, Bournemouth’s 
eldest son. He has already copied your neckties, 
and has» begged me, to introduce him to you. He 
is quite delightful, and rather reminds*me of you/’ 

I hope not,” said Dorian, with a sad look in his 
eyes. ” Bftt I am tired to-night. Harry. I shan’t 
go to tlie club. It is nearly eleven, and I want to 
go to bed early.” 

” Do stay. You have never played so ‘ well as 
to-night. There was something in your touch that 
was wopderf\il. It had more expression than I had 
ever heard from it before.” 

” It is because I aiu going,to be good,” he answered, 
smiling. ” I am a little changed already.” 

” You cannot change to me, Dorian,” said Lord 
Henry. ” You and 1 will always be friends.” 

” Yet you poisoned me with a book once. I 
should not forgive that. Harry, promise mo that 
you will nevcT lend that book to any one. It does 
harm.” 

” My dear boy, you are really beginning to moralise. 
You will soon be going about the converted, and 
the revivalist, wamiilg people against all the sins 
of which you have grown tired. You are much too 
delightful to do that. Besides, it is no use. You 
and I are what wc are, and will be whah we will be. 
As for being poisoned by a book, there is no such thing 
as that. Art has no influence upon action. It annihi¬ 
lates the desire to act. It Is superbly sterile. The 
books that the world calls immoral are'books that show 
the world its own shame. That is all. But we won^t 
discuss literature. Come round to-morrow. I am 
going to ride at eleven. We might go together, and 
I will take you to lunch afterwards with Lady Brank- 
some. She is a charming woman, and wants to 
consult you about some tapestries she is thinking 
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oi bu5ang. Mind you come. Or shall we iunch 
with our little Duchess ? »She says she never sees 
you now. Perhaps you are tired of .Gladys ? I 
thought you would be. ^Mer clever tongue gets on 
one’s nerves. Well, in any case, be here at eleven.” 

“ Must 1 really come, Harry ? ” 

*' Certainly. The Park is quite lovely now. 1 
don’t think there have been su-:'h lilacs shace the year 
I met you.” 

” Very well. I shall be here ai eleven,” said 
Donan. " Good-night, Harry." As he reached the 
door he hesitated for a moment, as if he had something 
more to say. Then he sighed and went out. 


CHAPTER XX 

t 

I T was a lovely night, so warm that he threw I'is 
coat over his arm, and did not even put liLs silk 
scarf round his throat. he slrolled home, 

smoking his cigarette, two young men m evening 
dress passed him. He heard one of them whisper to 
the other, "That is Dorian Gray.” He renicrabered 
how pleased he used to be w’hcn he was pointed out, or 
stared at, or talked about. He was tired of hearing*his 
own name now. Half the charm of the little village 
where he liad been so often lately Was that no one 
knew who he was. He had often told the girl whom ho 
had lured to love him that he was poor, and she had be¬ 
lieved him. He had told her once that he was wicked, 
and she had laughed at him, and answered that 
w>:^ed people were always very old and very ugly. 
What a laugh she had 1 —just like a thrush singing. 
And how pretty she had been in her cotton dresses 
and her large hats! She knew nothing, but she 
had everythmg that he had lost. , 

, WheiS he reached home, he found his servant 
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waiting up tor him. He sent him to bed, and threw 
himself down on the sofa in the library, and began 
to think over some of the things that Lord Henry had 
said to him. > 

Was k really true that one could never change ? 
He felt a wild longing for the unstained purity of hia* 
boyhood—his rose-white boyhood, as Lord Henry 
had once cill^ it. He knew that he had tarnished 
himself, fillea his mind with corruption, and given 
horror to his fancy ; that he had been an evil influence 
to others, and had expcnenced a terrible joy in being 
so ; and that, of the lives that had crossed his own, 
it had ^lieen the fairest and the most lull of promise 
that he had brought to shame. But was it all irre¬ 
trievable ? Was there no hope lor him ? 

Ah ! in what a monstrous momeni of pride and 
l^assion he had prayed that the portrait should bear 
the burden of his days, and he keep the unsullied 
splendour of eternal youth! All his failure had 
been due to that. Better tor him that each sin of his 
life had brought its ^pre, swift penalty along with it. 
There was purification in punishment. Not “ For¬ 
give us our sms,*’ but “ Smite us for our iniquities,'*’ 
should be the prayer of a man to a most just God 
■The curiously carved mirror that Lord Henry had 
given to turn, so many years ago now. was standing 
on the table, and the white-limbed Cupids laughed 
round it as of oid. He took it up, as he had done 
on that night of horror, when he had first noted 
the change in the fatal picture, and with wild, tear- 
dimmed eyes looked into its polished shield. Once, 
some one who had terribly loved hun had written 
to him a mad letter, ending with these idoiatroi\s 
words : “ The world is changed because you are made 
of ivory and gold. The c.urves ol your lips rewrite 
history.” The piirases came back to his memory, 
and he rcjieatecl them over and over to himself. 
Then he loathed his own beauty, and, flinging the 
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mirror on the floor, crushed it into silver splinters 
beneath his heel. It was Mis beauty that had ruined 
him, his beauty and thq youth that he had prayed 
for. But for those two firings, his life might have been 
free from stain. His beauty ha^ bccrt to him but a 
mask, his youth but mockery. What was youth 
at best ? A green, an unripe time, a time of shallow 
moods and sickly thoughts. Wh) had worn its 
livery ? Youth had spoiled him. ' 

It was better not to think of^the past. Nothing 
could alter that. It was of himself, and of his own 
future, that he had to think. James Vane was 
hidden in a nameless grave in Selby Chuschyard. 
Alan Campbell had shot himself one night in his 
laboratory, hut had not j-evealad the secret that he 
had been forced to know. The excitement, such 
as it was, over Basil HaHward's disappearance would 
soon pass away.^ It *vas already waning. He was 
perfectly safe there.* Nor, indeed, was it the de^tli 
of Basil Hallward that weighed most upon his mind. 
It was the living death of his own sou^ that troubled 
him. Basil had painted the portrait that had marred 
his life. He could not forgive him that. U was the 
portrait that had done everything. Basil*had said 
things to him that were unbearable, and that he had 
yet borne with patience, Tlie murder had been 
simply the madness of a moment. As for Alan Camp¬ 
bell, his suicide had been his own art. He had chosen 
to do it. It was notliing to him, 

A new life! That was what he wanted. That 
was what he was. waiting for. Surely he had begun 
it already. Htf had spared one innocent thing, at 
rate. He would nc/er again tempt innocence. 
He would be good. 

As he thought of Hetty Merton, he began to wonder 
if the portrait in the locked room had changed. Surely 
it was not still so horrible as it had been ? Perhaps 
if his life became pure, he would be able to expel every 
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sign of evil passion from the face, 
of evil had already gone *awy. 
look: 


Perhaps the signs 
He would go and 


He took the lamp from tile' table and crept upstairs. 
As he unbarred the door a smile of joy flitted across 
his* strangely young-looking face and lingered for a 
moment about his Tips. Yes, he would be good, and 
the hideous t’hi;ig that he had hidden away would no 
longer be a teiror to l)im. He felt as if the load had 
been lifted from him. already. 

He went in quietly, locking the door behmd him, 
as was his custom, and dragged the purple hanging 
from the portrait. A cry of pain and indignation 
broke from him. He could see no change save that 
in the eyes there was a look of cunning, and in the 
mouth the curved wrinkle of the hypocrite. The 
tiling was still loathsome—more loathsome, if possible, 
than before—and the scarlet dew that spotted the 
hand seemed brighter, and more like blood newly spilt. 
Then he trembled. Had it been merely vanity that 
had made hini' do his,one good deed ? Or the desire 
for a new sensation, as Lord Henry had hinted, with 
his mocking laugh ? Or that passion to act a part 
that sometimes makes us do things finer than we are 
ouVsclves ? Or, perhaps, all the.se ? And why was 
the red stain larger than it had been ? It seemed 
to have crept like a horrible disease over the wrinkled 
fingers. There w*as blood on the paintbd feet, as 
though the thing had dripped—blood even on the 
liand that had not held thq knife. , Confess ? Did 
it mean that he was to confess ? . To give himself 
up, and be put to death ? He laugh^. He fell 
that the idea was monstrous. Besides, even if -he. 
did confess, who would believe him ? There was no 
trace of the murdered man .anywhere. Everything be¬ 
longing to him had been destroyed. He himself had 
burned what hqd been below-stairs. The world would 
simply say that he was mad. 'fhey would shut him 
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up if he persisted in his story. , . . Yet it was his 
duty to confess, to suffer public shame, and to make 
pubJic atonement. There was a God who called lipon 
men to tell their sins to* ^arth as well as to heaven. 
Nothing that hp could do would cleanse hiSn till he 
had told his owm sin.. His sin ? He shrugged his 
slioulders. The death of Basil Hallward seemed verj- 
little to him. He was thinking ptffty Merton. 
For it was an unjust mirror, this minor of his soul 
that he was looking at. Vanity ?# Curiosity ? Hypo¬ 
crisy ? Had there been nothing more in his re¬ 
nunciation than that ? There had been something 
more. At least he thought so. But who could 
tell ? . . . No. There had been nothing more. 

Through vanity he liad spared 4ier. In hypocrisy he 
had worn the mask of goodness. For cunosity’s sake 
he had tried the denial of self. .He recognised that 
now. , •' 

But this murder—was it to dog him all his life ? 
Was he always to be burdened by his past ? Was 
he really to confess? Never. ^ There * was only one 
bit of evidence left against him. The picture itself 
—that was evidence. He would destroy‘it. Why 
had he kept it so long ? Once it had given *him plea¬ 
sure. to watch it changing ana growing old. Of lAte 
henad felt no such pleasure. It had kept him aw'ake 
at night. When he had been away, he had been 
filled witt. terror lest other eyes should look upon it. It 
had brouglit melancholy across his passions. Its mere 
memory had marred nv^^y moments of joy. It had 
been like conscience to him. Yes, it had been con¬ 
science. Ho would destroy it. 

-—He looked round, and saw the knife that had 
stabbed Basil Hallward. He had cleaned it many 
times, till there was no stain left upon it. It was 
bright, and glistened. As it had killed the painter, 
so it would kill the painter's work, and all that that 
meant. It would kill the past, and when that was 
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dead he would be free. It would kill this monstrous 
soul-life, and, without its Hideous warnings, he would 
be at peace. He seized the! thing, and stabbed the 
picture with it. ^ * 

There ^'as a cry h^ard, and a crash. The cry was 
so horrible in its agony tliat the frightened servants 
woke, and crept out of their rooms. Two gentlemen, 
who were p'iJssjng in the Square below, stopi>ed, and 
looked up at the great house. They walked on till 
they met a policeman, and brought him back. The 
man rang the bell several times, but there was no 
answer. Except for a light in one of the top windows, 
the hourc was all dark. After a time, he went away 
and stood in an adjoining portico and watched, 

VViiose house is tlAit, constable ? ’* asked the elder 
of the two gcnilomen. 

“ Mr. Dorian Gray’s, sir,” answered the policeman. 

They looked at each other, as fhey walked away, and 
sneered. One of them was Sir Henry Ashton's uncle. 

Inside, in the servants’ part of the house, the 
half-clad domestics w^^^re talking in low whispers to 
each other. Old jMrs. Leaf was crying and wringing 
iicr hands. Francis was as pale as death. 

After about quarter of an hour, he got the coach- 
ma'n and one ot the footmen and crept upstars. lify 
knocked, but there was no reply. They called Ifet. 
Everything was still. Finally, alter vainly trying to 
force the door, they got on the roof, aild dropped 
down on to the balcony. The windows yielded easily ; 
their bolts were old. 

When they entered they found, hanging upon 
the wail, a splendid portrait of their master as they 
had last seen him, in all the wonder ol his exquisite 
youth and beauty. Lying on the floor was a dead 
man, in evening dress, with, a knife in liis heart. He 
was withered, wrinkled, and loathsome ol visage. 
It W'as not till they had examined the rings that they 
recognised who it was. 
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LORD ARTHUR SA VILE'S CRIME 

•\ • 

A STUDY OK DUTY * 

’ I 

I T was Lady Windermere's last reception beturc 
Easter, . and Bentinck House was eveh more 
crowded than usual. Six Cabinet. Ministers had 
come 041 from the Speaker’s Levde in their stars 
and ribands, all the pretty women wore their smartest 
dresses, and at the end of the picture-gallery stoiid the 
Princess Sophia of Carlsriihe, a heavy Tartar-looking 
lady, with tiny black eyes and wonderful emeralds, 
talking bad French at the top of her voice, and laugh¬ 
ing immoderately at everything tliat was said to her. 
It was certainly a wonderful medley of people. 
Gorgeous peeresses chatted affably to violent Radicals, 
[)opu!ar preachers brushed coat-tails with eminent 
sceptics, a perlect bevy of bishops kept following a 
stout prima-donna from room to room, on the staircase 
st«od several Royal* Academicians, disguised as 
artists, and it was said that at one time the supper- 
room was absolutely crammed with geniuses. In fact, 
it was one of Lady Windermere’s best nigists, and the 
Princess stayed till nearly half-past eleven. 

As soon as she had gone, Lady Windermere returned 
to the picture-gallery, where a celebrated political 
economist was solemnly explaining the scientific theory’ 
of music to an indignant virtuoso from Hungary, and 
began to talk to the Duchess of Paisley. She looked 
wonderfully beautiful with her grand ivory throat, 
her large blue forget-me-not eyes, and her heavy coils 
of golden hair. Or pur they were—not that pale straw 
colour that noWadays usurps the gracious name of 
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gold, but such gold as is woven into sunbeams or 
hidden in strange amber; iand they gave to her face 
something of the frame of a saint, with not a little of 
the fascination of a sinriei. She was a curious psy¬ 
chological study. Early in life she had’discovered the 
important truth that nothing looks so like innocence 
as an indiscretion; and by a series of reckless es¬ 
capades, half of them quite hannless, che had ac¬ 
quired all the privileges of a personality.' She had more 
than once changed her husband i indeed, Debrett 
credits her with three marriages; but as she had 
never changed her lover, the world had long ago 
ceased to talk scandal about her. She was now forty 
years of age, childless, and with that inordinate 
passion for pleasure which is the secret of remaining 
young. 

Suddenly she looked eagerly round the room, and 
said, in her clea,r cantraito voice, “ Where is my 
cheiromantist ? ” 

“ Your what, Gladys ? " exclaimed the Duchess, 
giving an involuntary start. ^ , ‘ 

“ My cheiromantist, Duchess ; I can't live without 
him at present." 

“ Dear Gladys I you arc always so original." mur¬ 
mured the Duchess, trj'ing - 'to remember what * a 
cheiromantist really was, and hoping it was not the 
same as a clieiropodist. 

" He comes to see my hand twice a week regularly," 
continued Lady Windermere, " and is most interesting 
about it." 

" Good heavens I " the Duchess to herself, 
" he is a sort of cheiropodist after all. How very 
dreadful. I hope he is . foreigner at any rate. It 
wouldn't be quite sq bad then." 

" I must certainly introduce him to you." 

“ Introduce him 1 " cried the Duchess ; “ you 

don't mean to say he is here ? " and she began looking 
about for a small tortc^se-shell fan and a very tattered 
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lace *shawl, so as to be ready to go at a moment's 
notice. 1 

Of course he is here;! 1 would not dream of 
giving a party without hinJ.' He tells me I have a pure 
psychic 'hand,' and that if my thumb had been the 
least little bit shorter, 1 should have been a confirmed 
pessimist, and gone into .a convent." 

" Oh, I %se ! " said the Duchess, feeling very much 
relieved ; " hS tells fortunes, I suppose ? ” 

"And misfortunes, too," answered Lady ^Winder- 
mere, " any amount of them. Next year, for instance, 
I am in great danger, both by land and sea, so I am 
going live in a balloon, and draw up my dinner in a 
basket every evening. It is all written down on mr 
little finger, or on the‘»palm of my hand, 1 forget which." 

" But surely that is tempting Providence, Gladys." 

" My dear Duchess, surely Providence can resist 
temptation by this lime. I think every one should have 
th^ir hands told once a month, so as to know what not 
to do. Of course, one does it all the same, but it is so 
pleasant to beVamed * ^ow if some one doesn't go and 
fetch Mr. Podgers at once, 1 shall have to go myself." 

" Let me go. Lady Windermere," said a tall hand¬ 
some young man, who was standing by, listening to the 
c< 5 nversa tion with an ainused smile. 

" Thanks so much, Lord Arthur; but I am afraid 
you wouldn't recognise him." 

" If he is as wonderful as you say, Lddy Winder- 
mere, 1 couldn't well miss him. Tell me what he is like, 
and I’ll bnng him to you at opce." 

" Well, he is not a bit like a. cheiromantist. I 
mean he is not mysterious, or esoteric, or romantic- 
looking. He is a little, stout man, with a funny, bdd 
head, and great gold-rimmed spectacles; something 
between a family doctor, and a country attorney. 
I'm really vei^ sorry, but it is not my fault. People 
are so anno5uiw. All my pianists look exactly like 
poets; and all my poets look exactly like pianists; 
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and 1 remember. last season asking a most dreadful 
conspirator to dinner, a r man who had blown 
up ever so many people, ,and alwa^^s wore a coat* of 
mail, and carried a daggef Up his shirt-sleeve ; and do 
you know that when he came he Ipoked just like a nice 
old clergyman, and cracked jokes all the evening.? 
of course, he was very amusing, and all that, but I was 
awfully disappointed; and when I askedf.him about 
the coat ol mail, he only laughed, and said it was far too 
cold to wear in England. Ah, here is Mr. Podgers! 
Now, Mr, Podgers, I want you to tell the Duchess of 
Paisley's hand.. Duchess, you must take your glove 
off. No, not the left hand, the other.” 

“ Dear Gladys, I really don’t think it is quite right.” 
said the Duchess, feebly unbuttrning a rather soiled 
kid glove. 

Nothing interesting ever is,” said Lady Winder- 
mere : ■' on a fait l,e mo 7 xdc ainsi. But I must introduce 
you. Duchess, this is Mr. Podgers, my pet chei- 
romantist, Mr. Podgers, this is the Duchess of Paisley, 
and il you say that she has a larger m6untain of tlie 
moon than 1 liave, I will never believe in you again.” 

” 1 am sure, Gladys, there is nothing of the kind in 
my hand,” said the Duchess gravely. < 

“ Your Grace is quite right,” said Mr. Podgeis, 
glancing at the little fat hand with its short square 
fingers, ” the mountain of the moon is not developed. 
The line of Kfe, however, is excellent.' Kindly bend the 
wrist. Thank you. I'liree distinct lines on the rasceite ! 
You will live to a great age. Duchess, and be extremely 
happy. Ambition—veiy moderate, line of intellect 
not exaggerated', line of heart— 

‘‘Now, do be indiscrec., Mr. Podgers,” cried Lady 
W'’indermere. 

” Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” said Mr. 
Podgers, bowing, ” if the Duchess ever had been, but I 
am sorry to say that I see great permanence of affection, 
combined with a strong sense of duty.*' 
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“ l^ray go on, Mr. Podgers,*' said the Duchess, 
looking quite pleased. . 1 

Economy is not the least ol your Grace's virtues,’* 
continued Mr, Podgers, and Lady Windermere went off 
into fits’of laughter,, 

■ “ Economy is a very good thing,’* remarked the 
Duchess complacently" when I married Paisley 
he had cloven castles, and not a single house fit 
to live m.” ** 

” And now he h§is twelve houses, and not a single 
castle," cried Lady Windermere. 

" Well, my dear," said the Duchess,I like-" 

‘ Comfort," said Mr. Podgers, “ and modem 
improvements, and hot water laid on in every bed¬ 
room. Your Grace h quite right. Comfort is the only 
thing our civilisation can give us,” 

" You have told the Duchess’s character admirably, 
Mr. Podgers, and now you must tell Lady Flora’s.” 
and in answer to a nod from the smiling hostess, a tall 
girl, with sandy Scotch hair, and high shoulder-blades, 
stepped awkv^ardly frpm behind the sofa, and held out 
a long, bony hand with spatulate fingers. 

"Ah, a pianist! I sec," said Mr. Podgers, "an 
excellent pianist, but perhaps hardly a musician. 
Very reserved, very ifonest. and with a great love of 
animals." 

" Quito true! ” exclaimed the Duchess, turning 
to Lady Windeniiere, " absolutely true 1 ^ Flora keeps 
two dozen collie dogs at Maclosicie, and would turn 
our town house into a menagerie if her father would 
let her.” 

" Well, that IS just what 1 do with'my house every 
Thursday evening,” cried Lady Windermere, laughing, 
" only I like lions better than collie dogs.” 

" Your one mistake. Lady Windermere," said Mr. 
Podgers, with a pompous bow, 

"If a woman can't make her mistakes charming, 
she is only a female," was the answer. " But you 
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must read some, more hands for us. Come/ Sir 
Thomas, show Mr. Podgerfi yours; ' and a genial- 
looking old gentleman, iii a white waistcoat, came 
forward, and held out a 'thick rugged hand, with a 
veiy long third finger. . ' * 

‘^An adventurous nature; tour long voyages 
in the past, and one to come., Been ship^v^ecked three 
times. No, only twice, but in danger of s'shipwreck 
your next journey. A strong ConseVvative, very 
punctual^ and with a passion for collecting cariosities. 
Had a severe illness between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen. Was left a fortxme when about thirty. Great 
aversion to cats and Radicals." , 

"Extraordinary!" exclaimed Su* Thomaij: " you 
must really tell my wife’s hand, too." 

" Your second wife’s, said Mr. Podgers quietly, 
still keeping Sir Thomas's hand in his. " Your second 
wife’s. I shall be channed " ; but Lady Marvel, a 
melancholy-looking woman, with brown hair a^d 
sentimental eyelashes, entirely declined to have 
her past or her future exposed : and ‘nothing that 
Lady Windermere could do would induce Monsieur de 
Koloff, the Russian Ambassador, even to»take his 
gloves off. In fact, many people seemed afraxl to lace 
the odd little man with his stereotypcfl smile, his goM 
spectacles, and his bright, beady eyes ; and when he 
told poor Lady Fermor right out before every one, that 
she did not'care a bit for music, bdt was extremely 
fond of musicians, it was generally felt that chei¬ 
romancy was a most dai;igerous science, and one that 
ought not to be encouraged, except in a tite-d-UU. 

Lord Arthur 'Savile, however, who did not know 
anything about Lady Fei.xior’s unlortunate story, and 
who had been watching Mr, Podgers with a great deal 
of interest, was filled with an immense curiosity to have 
his own hand read, and feeling somewhat shy about 
putting himself forward, crossed ove^ the room to 
where Lady Windcm'cre was sitting, and, with a 
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chaimin^ blush, asked her if she thought Mr. Podgers 
would mind. j 

" Of course he won’t mind/' said Cady Winder- 
mere, “ that is what he is nero for. AU my lions, Lord 
Arthur, ‘are performing lions, and jump through hoops 
whenever I ask them. But I must warn you before¬ 
hand that I shall tell Sybil everything. She is coming 
to lunch with me to-morrow, to talk about bonnets, 
and if Mr. Podgers finds out that you have a bad 
temper, or a tend^cy to gout, or a wife .living in 
Bayswater, I shall certainly let her know all about it.” 

Lord Arthur smiled, and shook his head. ” I am not 
afraid,” he answered. ” Sybil knows me as well as I 
know her.” 

” Ah ! I am a liJtle sony to hear you say that. 
Tlie proper basis for marriage is a mutual misunder¬ 
standing. No, I am not at all cynical, I have merely 
got experience, which, however, is very much the 
same thing. Mr. Podgers, Lord Arthur Savile is dying 
to have his hand read. Don’t tell him that he is 
engaged to ode of lb's, most beautiful girls in London, 
because that appe^ed in the Morning Post a month 
ago.” - 

” Deal' Lady Windermere,” cried the Marchioness of 
jfedburgh, ” do let Mr, Podgers stay here a little longer. 
He has just told me 1 should go on the stage, and 1 am 
so interested.” 

” If he has told you that, Lady JedlAirgh, 1 shall 
certiiinly take him away. Come over at once. Mr. 
Podgers, and read Lord Arthur's hand.” 

” Well,” said Lady Jedburgh, making a little moue 
as she rose from the sofa, ” if I am not' to be allowed to 
go on the stage, I must be allowed to be part of the 
audience at any rate.” 

” Of course; we are all going to be part of the 
audience,” said Lady Windermere; ” and now, Mr. 
Podgers, be s^e and tell us something nice. Lord 
Arthur is one of my special favourites.” 
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But when Mr. Lodgers saw Lord Arthur’s hand he 
grew curiously pale, and ftaid nothing. A shudder 
seemed to pass through!him, and his great bushy 
eyebrows twitched convulsively, in an odd, irritating 
way they had when he was puzzled, 'ftien sohie huge 
beads of perspiration broke out on his yellow forehead, 
like a poisonous dew, and his .fat fingers grejv cold and 
clammy. . * 

Lord Arthur did not fail to notice these strange 
signs of agitation, and, for the first time in fiis life, he 
himself /clt fear. His impulse was to rush from the 
room, but he restrained himself. It was better to 
know the worst, whatever it was, than to be left in this 
hideous uncertainty. • 

1 am waiting. Mr. Podgers,” Ife said. 

We arc all waiting,” cried Lady Windermere, 
in ^ her quick, impatient manner, but the cheiro- 
niantist made no rei>ly. • 

I believe Arthur is going on the stage,” said 
Lady Jedburgh, “ and that, after your scolding, 
Mr. Lodgers is afraid to tell him eo.” ‘ 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers dropped Lord Arthur’s right 
hand, and seized hold of his left, bonding down so low 
to examine it that the gold rims of his sfpectacles 
seemed almost to touch the palm. For a moment his 
face became a white mask of horror, but he soon 
recovered his sang-Jroid, and looking up at Lady 
Windermere; said with a forced smile*. ” It is the hand 
of a charming young man.” 

“ Of cour.se it is! ” answered Lady Windermere, 
” but will he be a charming husband ? That is what I 
want to know.”' 

"‘All charming young men are,” said Mr Podgers. 

" I don’t think a husband should be too fascinating,” 
murmured Lady Jedburgh, pensively, ” it is so dan¬ 
gerous.” 

” My dear child, they never are tc¥5 fascinating,” 
cried Lady Windermt re. ” But what 1 want are 
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details. Details are the only things that interest. 
What is going to happen to Lord Arthur ? 

“Well, within the next few months Lord Arthur 

will go a voyage-“ * ' 

“ Oh yes, his honeymoon, of course I “ 

. “ And lose a relative." * 

“ Not his sister, I hope ? " said Lady Jedburgh, 
in a piteobe tone of voice. 

“ Certainly* not his sister," answered Mr. Podgers, 
with a deprecating wave of the hand, “ a distant 
relative merely." 

“ Well, I am dreadfully disappointed," said i.ady 
Windeymere. “ I have absolutely nothing to tell 
Sybil to-morrow. No one cares about distant relatives 
nowadays. They went out of hishion years ago. 
However, I suppose she had better have a black silk by 
her; it always does for church, you know. And now 
let us go to supper. They are sure to have eaten 
everything up, but we may find some hot soup. 
Francois used to make excellent soup once, but he is so 
agitated about politics at present, that 1 never feel 
quite certain about him. I do wish General Boulanger 
would keep quiet. Duchess, I am sure you are 
tired ? "■ 

• “ Not at all, dear Gladys," answered the Duchess, 
waddling towards the door. “ I have enjoyed myself 
immensely, and the cheiropodist, I mean the cheiro- 
mantist, is must interesting. Flora, where can my 
tortoise-shell fan be ? Oh, thank you, Sir Thoma.s, so 
much. And my lace shawl, Flora ? Oh, thank you. 
Sir Thomas, very kind, Tm’sure”; and the worthy 
creature finally managed to get dosvnstairs without 
dropping her scent-bottle more than twice. 

Ah this time Lord Arthur Savile had remained 
standing by the fireplace, with the same feeling of 
dread over him, the same sickening sense of coming 
evil. He smiled sadly at his sister, as she swept past 
him on Lord PlymdaJe’s arm, looking lovely in her 
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pink brocade and pearls, and he hardly heard Lady 
Windermere when she call^ to him to follow her. 
He thought of Sybil Mertbn, and the idea that any¬ 
thing could come betweeh ithem made his eyes dim 
with tears. , ' * 

Looking at hint, one would have said that Nemesis 
had stolen the shield of Pallas, and shown him the 
Gorgon's head. He seemed turned to stoiefe, and his 
face was like marble in its melancholy. *He had lived 
the delicate and luxurious life of a young mais of birth 
and fortuhe, a life exquisite in its freedom from sordid 
care, its beautiful boyish insouciance ; and now for the 
first time he had become conscious of the terrible 
mystery of Destiny, of the awful meanuig of Doom. 

How mad and monstrous it all seemed I Could it be 
that written on his hand, in characters that he could 
not read himself, but that another could decipher, 
was some fearful secret,of sin, some blood-red sign of 
crime ? Was there no escape possible ? Were w'e no 
better than chessmen, moved by an unseen power, 
vessels the potter fashions at fancy, (or honour or 
for shame ? His reason revolted against it, and yet he 
felt that some tragedy was hanging over him, and that 
he had been suddenly called upon to bear an intolerable 
burden. Actors are so fortunate. They can choose 
whether they will appear in tragedy or in comedy, 
whether they will suffer or make merry, laugh or shed 
tears. But in real life it is different.* Most men and 
women are forced to perform parts for which they have 
no qualifications. Our Guildenstems play Hamlet for 
us, and our Hamlets have to jest like Prince Hal. 
The world is a st?ige, but the play is badly cast. 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers e -.tered the room. When he 
saw Lord Arthur he started, and his coarse, fat face 
became a sort of greenish-yellow colour. I’he two 
men's eyes met, and for a moment there was silence. 

“ The Duchess has left one of her gloves here, 
Lord Arthur, and has 5>sked me to bring it to her," 
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said'Mr. Podgers finally. “ Ah, I see H on the sofa ! 
Good evening.” . 

V Mr. Podgers, 1 must insist on your giving me 
a straightforward answer Id a question I am going to 
put to you.” • 

, ” Another time, 'Lord Arthur, hut the Duchess 
is anxious. 1 am afraid I must go.” 

” You sh^U not go. The Duchess is m no hurry.' 

” Ladies should not be kept waiting, Lord Arthur,” 
said Mr. Podgers, with his sickly smile. ” The fair 
sex is apt to bt. impatient.” • 

Lord Artliur’s fincly-chiselled lips curled in petulant 
disdain. The poor Duchess seemed to him of very 
little importance at that moment. He walked across 
the room to where* Mr. Podgers was standing, and 
held his hand out. 

” Tell me what you saw there,” he said. ” Tell me 
the truth. I must know it. I am not a child.” 

Mr. Podger's eyes blinked behirfd his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and he moved uneasily from one foot to the 
other, while his lingers pla3^ed nervously with a flash 
watch-chain. 

” Wlia^t makes you think that 1 saw anything in 
your liaiyl. Lord Arthur, more than I told you ? ” 

■■ 1 kn<»w you did, ai!d 1 insist on your lefimg me what 
it was I will pay you. 1 will give you a cheque lor a 
hundred pounds/’ 

The green ey*s flashed tor a moment, and then 
became dull again. 

” Guineas ? ” said Mr, Podgers at last, in a low 
voice. • 

” Certainly. 1 will send you *« cheque to-morrow. 
What is your club ? ” 

” 1 have no club. That is to say, not just at present. 

My address is-, but allow me to give you my card ” ; 

and producing a bit of gilt-edge pasteboard from his 
waistcoat pocket, Mr. Podgers handed it, with a low 
bow, to Lord Arthur, who read on it, 
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Mr. SEPTIMUS^ R. PODGERS 
ProJesswTtal I (^heiromantisl 

103a West Moon Street 


" My hours are trom ten to tour," mupnurcd Mr. 
Podgers mechanically, " and 1 make a ••reduction for 
families." 

" Be quick, " cned Lord Arthur/ looking very pale, 
and holding his hand out. 

Mr. Podgers 'glanced nervously round, and drew 
the heavy portiere across the door. , * 

“ It will take a little time, L(^d Arthur, you had 
better sit down." 

“ Be quick, sir," cned Lord Arthur again, stamping 
his foot angrily on the polished floor. 

Mr. Podgers smiled, drew from his breast-pocket a 
small magnifying glciss, and wiped it carefully with ftis 
handkerchief. 

" I am quite ready," he said.**" 


II 

T en /nmutes later, with lace blanched by 
terror, and eyes wild with grief. Lord Arthur 
Savile rushed from Bentinck House, crushing 
his way through the cfowd of fur-coated footmen 
that stofjd rouncT the large striped awning, ; nd 
seeming not to see or hear anything. The night 
was bitter cold, and the gas-lamps round the square 
flared and flickered in the keen wind; but his 
hands were hot with fever', and his forehead burned 
like fire. On and on he went, almost with the gait of a 
drunken man. A policeman looked curidusly at him as 
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he pa^d, and a beggar, who slouched from an archway 
to ask for alms, grew frightened, seeing misery greater 
than his own. Once he popped under a lamp, and 
looked at his hands. He fought he could detect the 
stain of, blood already upon them, and a faint cry 
broke from his trembling lips. , 

Murder ! that is what the* cheiromantist nad seen 
there. Murder! The very night seemed to know it, 
and the desolete wind to howl it in his car. The dark 
corners ol the streets were lull of it. It grinned at 
him Ironi the roofs? ot the houses. 

First he came to the Par k, whose sombre woodland 
seemed to lascinate him. He leaned wearily up 
against* the railings, cooling his brow against the wet 
metal, and listening to the tremulous silence of the trees. 
“ Murder ! murder !**’ he kept repeating, as though 
iteration could dim the horror of the word. The sound 
of his own voice made liim shudder, yet he almost 
hoped that Echo might heaV him, and wake the 
slumbering city from its dreams. He felt a mad desire 
to stop the casual passer-by, and tell him everything. 

Then he wandered titt-oss Oxford Street into narrow, 
shameful alleys. Two women with painted faces 
mocked ^t liim as he went by. From a dark courtyard 
c^me a sound of oatlis and blows, followed by shrill 
screams, and, huddled upon a damp door-step, he saw 
the crooked-backed forms of poverty and eld. A 
strange pity can^c over iiim. Were these children of 
sin and misery predestined to their end, as he to his ? 
Were they, like him. merely the puppets of a mon¬ 
strous sliow ? • 

And yet it was not the mystery,* bpt the comedy of 
suffering that struck him ; its absolute uselessness, its 
grotesque want of meaning. How incoherent everything 
seemed! How lacking in ail harmony I He was 
amazed at the discord between the shallow optimism 
of the day, and the real facts of existence. He was 
still very young. 
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Atter a time he found himself in front of Maryl6bone 
Church. The silent roadway looked like a long riband 
of polished silver, fleckedtl^ere and there by the dark 
arabesques of waving shadows. Far into the distance 
curved the line of dickering gas-lamps., and outside a 
little walled-in house stood a ^litary hansom, tfie 
driver asleep inside. He Walked hastily in the direction 
of Portland Place, now and' then lookings round, as 
though he feared that he was being h»lbewed. At the 
corner of Rich Street stood two men, reading a small 
bill upon a hoarding. An odd leeling of curiosity 
stirred him. and he crossed over. As he came near, 
the word ‘ Murder/ printed in black letters, met his 
eye. He started, and a deep flush came into cheek. 
It was an advertisement offerii^ a reward for any 
infoimation leading to the arrest of a man of medium 
height, between thirty and forty years ol age. wearing 
a billycock hat, a black coat, and check trousers, and 
with a scar upon his right cheek. He read it over and 
over again, and wondered if the wretched man woifld 
be caught, and how he had been scarsed. Perhaps, 
some day, his own name raighf be placarded on the 
walls of London. Some day, perhaps, a price would be 
set on his head also. , • 

The thought made him sick wCth horror. He lumod 
on his heel, and hurried on into the night. 

Where he went he hardly knew. He had a dim 
memory of y^andering through a labyrinth of sordid 
houses, and it was bright dawn when he found himself 
at last in Piccadilly Circus. As he strolled home towards 
Belgrave Square, he met the great waggons on their 
way to Covent Ga'rden. The white-smocked carters, 
with their pleasant sunburnt faces and coarse curly 
hair,* strode sturdily on, cracking their whips, and 
calling out now and then to each other ; on the back of 
a huge grey horse, the leader of a jangling team, sat a 
chubby boy, with a bunch of primroses in his battered 
hat, keeping tight hold of the mane With his little 
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hands^ and laughing ; and the great pUcs-of vegetables 
looked like masses of jade^ against the morning sky. 
like -masses of green jade against the pink petals of 
some marvellous rose. L»r*d Arthur felt curiously 
affected, ihe could not tell why. There was something 
in .the dawn's delicat'e loveliness thah seemed to him 
inexpressibly pathetic, and he thought of ail the 
days that 4 ireak in beauty, and that set in storm. 
These rustics, *too, with their rough, good-humoured 
voices, and their nonchalant ways, what a strange 
London they saw I * A London free from the sin of 
night and the smoke of day, a pallid, ghost-like city, a 
desolat^ town of tombs I He wondered what they 
thought of it, and whether they know anything of its 
splendour and its shame, of its fierce, fiery-coloured 
joys, and its horrible hunger, of all it makes and mars 
from mom to eve. Probably it was to them merely a 
mart where they brought their ^ruit to sell, and where 
they tarried for a tew hours at ftiost, leaving the 
streets still silent, the houses still asleep. It gave him 
pleasure to watch them^ they went by. Rude as they 
were, with their heavy, hob-nailed shoes, and their 
awkward,gait, they brought a little of Arcady with 
them. He felt that they had lived with Nature, and 
that she had taught tAem peace. He envied them all 
that they did not know. 

By the lime he had reached Belgrave Sejuare the 
sky was a faint blue, and the birds were jjegmning to 
twitter in the gardens. 

IH * • 

W HEN Lord Artliur woke it was twelve 
o'clock, and the midday sun was stream¬ 
ing through the * ivory-silk curtains of his 
room. He got up and looked out of the window. 
A dim haze *of heat was hanging over the great 
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city, and the i^oots ol the houses were like* dull 
silver. In the flickering green of the square below 
some children were flitting Tibout like white butterflies, 
and the pavement was creiArded with people on their 
way to the Park. Never had life seemed lovelier to 
him, never had the things of evil'scemed more rcrtiofe. 

Then his valet brought him a cup of chocolate 
on a tray. After he had drunk it, he 4 r^w aside a 
heavy portiere of peach-coloured plusti, and passed 
into the bathroom. The light stole softly f»'om above, 
through-thin slabs of transparent bnyx, and the water 
in the marble tank glimmered like a moonstone. He 
plunged hastily in, till the cool ripples touched throat 
and hair, and then dipj)ed his head right .under, as 
though he would have wiped a\^y the stain of some 
shameful memory. When he stepped out he felt 
almost at peace. The exquisite physical conditions of 
the moment had dominated him, as indeed often 
happens in the case of very finely-wrought natures, 
for the senses, like tire, can purify as well as destroy. ^ 

After breakfast, he flung himself down on a divan 
and lit a cigarette. On the rflantel-slielf, framed in 
dainty old brocade, stood a large photograpji of Sybil 
Merton, as he had seen her first at Lady Niiel's ball. 
The small, exquisitely-shaped Oiead drooped slightJy 
to one side, as though the thin, reed-like throat could 
hardly bear the burden of so much beauty ; the 
lips were slightly parted, and seemed made for sweet 
music ; and all the tender purity of girlhood looked out 
in wonder from the dreaming eyes. With her soft, 
clinging dress of crepe-^e-chine, and her large leaf¬ 
shaped fan, she .looked like one of those delicate little 
figures men find in the olive-woods near Tanagra; 
and’ there was a touch ot Greek grace in her pose and 
attitude. Yet she was not petite. She was simply 
perfectly proportioned—a tare thing in an age when 
so many women are either over life-size or insignificant. 

Now as Lord Arthur looked at her^ he was filled 
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with ifhe terrible pity that is bom of love. He felt that 
to marry her, with the doom of murder hanging over 
his head, would be a betraiai like that of Judas, a sin 
worse than any the Borgii had ever dreamed of. 
What happiness could there be for them, when at any 
moment he might be called upon to carry out the 
awful prophecy written in his hand ? What manner 
of life wouhi be theirs wh’ile Fate still held this fearful 
fortune in thd* scales ? llie marriage must be post¬ 
poned, at all costs. Of this he was quite resolved. 
Ardently though he loved the girl, and the mere touch 
of her fingers, when they sat together, made each 
nerve of^his body thrill with exquisite joy, he recognised 
none the less clearly where his duty lay, and was fully 
conscious of the fact, that he had no right to marry 
until he had committed the murder. This done, he 
could stand before the altar with Sybil Merton, and 
give his life into her hands without terror of wrong¬ 
doing. This done, he could ^ake 'her to his arms, 
knowing that she would never have to blush for him. 
never have to* hang her head in shame. But done it 
must be first; and the sooner the better for both. 

Many ipen in his position would have preferred the 
primrose .path of dalliance to the steep heights of 
duty ; but Lord Arthur was too conscientious to set 
pleasure above principle. There was more than mere 
passion in his love ; and Sybil was to him a symbol of 
all that is good ^and noble. For a raonjent he had 
a natural repugnance against what he Wcis asked to do, 
but it soon passed away. His heart told him that it 
was not a sin, but a sacrifice; his reason reminded 
him that there was no other course open. He had to 
choose between living for himself and living for others, 
and terrible though the task laid upon him undoubtedly 
was, yet he knew that he must not suffer selfishness to 
triumpli over love. Soonef or later we are all called 
upon to decide on the same issue—of us all the same 
question is asked. To Lord .Arthur it came early in 
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life—before his nature !iad been spoiled by th‘e cal¬ 
culating cynicistn of middle-age, or his heart cor¬ 
roded by the shallow, fa^onable egotism of our day, 
and he felt no hesitatijcm about doing his duty. 
Fortunately also, for him, he was no mere dreamer, or 
idle dilettante. 'Had he been so,' he would have hesi¬ 
tated, like Hamlet, and let irresolution mar his purpose. 
But he was essentially pracUcal. Life t«*him meant 
action, rather than thought. He hM that rarest 
of all things, common sense. 

The wild, turbid feelings ot thd previous night had 
by this time completely passed away, and it was 
almost with a sense of shame that he looked back 
upon his mad wandciings from street to street, his 
fierce emotional agony. The very sincerity of his 
sufferings made them seem unreal to him now. He 
wondered liow he could have been so foolish as to rant 
and rave about the inevitable. The only question that 
seemed to trouble'him was, whom to make away with ; 
for he was not blind to the fact that murder, like the 
religions of the Pagan world, requires a«victim as w'cll 
as a priest. Not fong a genius, he had no enemies, 
and indeed he felt that this was not the tiijie for the 
gratification of any jiersonal pique or dwlike, the 
‘mission in which he was engaged being one of groat 
and grave solenmity. He accordingly made out a list 
of his friends and relatives on a sheet of notepaper, 
and after careful consideration, deaded in favour of 
Lady Clementina Beauchamp, a dear old lady who 
lived in Curzon Street, and was his own second cousin 
by his mother's side. had always been very fond of 
Lady Clem, ast^very one called her, and as he was 
very wealthy himself, having come into all Lord 
Rugby’s property when he came of age, there was no 
possibility of his deriving any vulgar monetary 
advantage by her death. In fact, the more he thought 
over the matter, the more she seemed to him to be just 
the right person, and, feeling that any ‘delay would be 
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unfair *to Sybil, he determined to make his arrange¬ 
ments at once, . 

The first thing to be dor® was, of course, to settle 
with the cheiromantist; sJ he sat down at a small 
Sheraton •writing-table that stood near tlie window, 
drew a cheque for £105, payable to the order of Mr. 
Septimus Podgers, and, enclosing it in an envelope, 
told his vait*Uto taie it to West Moon Street. He then 
telephoned to I'he stables for his hansom, and dressed 
to go out. As he was leaving the room he looked 
back-at Sybil MertoVi’s photograph, and swore that, 
come what may, he would never let her know what he 
was doi^ for her sake, but would keep the secret 
of his self-iacrifice hidden always in his heart. 

On his way to the ^Buckingham, he stopped at a 
florist's, and sent Sybil a beautiful basket of narcissus, 
wdtli lovely white petals and staring pheasants' eyes, 
and on arriving at the club yvent straight to the 
library, rang the bell, and ordered th'e waiter to bring 
him* a lemon-and-soda, and a book on Toxicology. 
He had fully decided th^t poison was the best means 
to adopt in this troublesome business. Anything like 
personal violence was extremely distasteful to him, 
and besides, he was very anxious not to murder Lady 
Clementina in any mty that might attract public 
attention, as he hated the idea of being lionised at 
Lady Windermere’s, or seeing his name figuring in the 
paragraphs of vulgar society-newspapers. He had also 
to think of Sybil’s father and mother, who were rather 
old-fashioned people, and might possibly object 
to the marriage if there was iftiything like a scandal, 
though he felt certain that if he told them the whole 
facts of the case they would be the very first to ap¬ 
preciate the motives that had actuated him. He had 
every reason, then, to decide in favour of poison. 
It was safe, sure, and quiet’, and did away with any 
necessity for painful scenes, to which, like most English¬ 
men, be had a iboted objection. 
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Of the science of poisons, however, he knew abso¬ 
lutely nothing, and as the waiter seemed quite unable to 
find anything in the library but Ruffes Guide and 
Bailey's Magazine he • examined the book-shelves 
himself, and finally came across a handsomsly-bound 
edition of the Pharmacopaia, and a copy of Erskine’s 
Toxicology, edited by Sir Matthew Reid, the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, aivt‘ one of the 
oldest members of the Buckinghaifk, having been 
elected in mistake for somebody else; a contretemps 
that so enraged the Committee,' that when the real 
man came up they black-balled him unanimously. 
Lord Arthur was a good deal puzzled at the,technical 
terms used in both books, and had begun to regret 
that he had not paid more attention to his classics 
at Oxford, when in the second volume of Erskine, he 
found a veiy^ interesting and complete account of the 
properties of aconitine, written in fairly clear English. 
It seemed to hint to be exactly the poison he wanted. 
It was swift—indeed, almost immediate, in its effect— 
perfectly painless, and when taken in* the form of a 
gelatine capsule, the mode"^recommended by Sir 
Mathew, not by any means impalatable. ^e accord¬ 
ingly made a note, upon his shirt-cuff, of the amoimt 
necessary for a fatal dose, put'tlie books back in their 
places, and strolled up St. James’s Street, to Pestle 
and Humbey’s, the great chemists. Mr. Pestle, who 
always attended personally on the ^aristocracy, was a 
good deal surprised at the order, and in a very defer¬ 
ential manner murmured sometliing about a medical 
certificate being necessaiy'. However, as soon as 
Lord Arthur explained to him that it was for a large 
Norwegian mastiff that he was obliged to get rid of, 
as it showed signs of incipient rabies, and had alread^r 
bitten the coachman twice in the calf of the leg, lie 
expressed himself as bein^ perfectly satisfied, compli¬ 
mented Lord A rthur on his wonderful knowledge of Toxi¬ 
cology, and had the prescription made lip immediately. 
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Lord Arthur put the capsule into a pretty little 
silver bonbonniere that he. saw in a shop window 
in Bond Street, threw awiy Pestle and Humbey's 
ugly pill-box, and drove * cifi at once to Lady 
Clementina’s. ‘ 

‘♦Well, monsieur U mauvais sujet/^ cried the old 
lady, as he entered the,room, “why haven’t you 
been to see all this time ? ” 

“ My dear L^dy Clem, I never have a moment to 
myself,” said Lord Arthur, smiling. 

“ I suppose you rfiean that you go about all day 
long with Miss Sybil Merton, buying chiffons and 
talking tjonsense ? I cannot understand why people 
make such a fuss about being married. In my day we 
never dreamed of billing and cooing in public, or in 
private for that matter." 

“ I assure you J have not seen Sybil for twenty- 
four hours, Lady Clern. As far as f can make out, she 
belongs entirely to her milliners.’^ 

Of course ; tliat is the only reason you come 
to see an ugly old w(jpian like myself. 1 wonder 
you men don't take warning. On a fait des folies 
pour mot, »aiid here I am, a poor rheumatic creature, 
with a false front and a bad temper. Why, if it were 
not for dear Lady Jansen, who sends me lill the worst 
French novels she can lind, 1 don’t think 1 could get 
through the day. Doctors arc no use at all, except to 
get fees out of one, •They can’t even cure my heartburn.” 

“ I have brought you a cure for that. Lady Clem," 
said Lord Arthur gravely. “ It is a wonderful thing, 
invented by an American.” * 

“ I don’t think I like American inventions, Arthur. 
1 am quite sure I don’t. I read some American novels 
lately, and they were quite nonsensical." 

"Oh, but there is no nonsense at all about this, 
Lady Clem ! I assure you’it is a perfect cure. You 
must promise to try it"; and Lord Arthur brought 
the little box out of his pocket, and Iianded it to her. 
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** Well, the box is charming, Arthur. Is it really a 
present ? That is very sweet of you. And is this the 
wonderful medicine ? Itf looks like a donbon.' I'll 
take it at once.” ' ^ 

” Good heavens I Lady Clem,” cried Lofd Arthur, 
catching hold of her h^nd, “ you mustn’t do anything 
of the kind. It is a homoeopathic medicine, and if you 
take it without having heartburn, it migllt do you no 
end of harm. Wait till you have an aftack, and take 
it then. You will be astonished at the resuit,” 

” 1 should like to take it now/' said Lady Clement¬ 
ina, holding up to the light the little transparent 
capsule, with its floating bubble of liquid aconitine. 

‘ ‘ I am sure it is delicious. The fact is that, though I hate 
doctors, I love medicines. Ho^/ever, I’ll keep it till 
my next attack.” 

” And when will that be ? ” asked Lord Arthur 
eagerly. ” Will it be soon ? ” 

1 hope not for a week. 1 had a very bad time yester¬ 
day morning with it. But one never knows.” 

” You arc sure to have op'^.before 'ihe end of the 
month then. Lady Clem ? ” 

” I am afraid so. But how symijathetic you are 
to-day, Arthur! Really, Sybil has done you a great 
deal of good. And now you m’ust run away, for I iLm 
dining with some very dull people, who won’t talk 
scandal, and I know that it I don’t get my sleep now 
I shall nev-or be able to keep awdke during dinner. 
Good-bye, Arthur, give my love to Sybil, and thank 
you so much for the American medicine.” 

” You won't forget to lake it. Lady Clem, will you ? " 
said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat. 

‘*.01 course I won't, :^ou silly boy. I think it is 
most kind of you to think of me, and I shall write and 
tell you if I want any more.” 

Lord Arthur left the house in high spuits, and with 
a feeling of immense relief. 

That night he had an interview with Sybil Merton. 
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He told her how he bad been suddenly placed in a 
position of terrible difficulty, from which neither 
honour nor duty would all™ him to recede. He told 
her that the marriage must’be put off for the present, 
as until Ite had ^ot rid of his fearful entanglements, he 
was not a free man. ite implored her to trust him, and 
not to have any doubts about the future. Everything 
would comcf*»ght, but patience was necessary. 

The scene rook place in the conservatory ol Mr. 
Merton’s house, in Park Lane, where Lord Arthur had 
dined as usual. Sytlil had never seemed more happy, 
and for a moment Lord Arthur had been tempted to 
play the, coward’s part, to write to Lady Clementina 
for the pill, and to let the marriage go on as if there 
was no such person a« Mr. Podgers in the world. His 
better nature, however, soon asserted itself, and even 
when Sybil flung herself weeping into his arms, he did 
not falter, 'i'he beauty that ^tirred his senses had 
touched his conscience also. He feltf that to wreck so 
fair a life for tlie .sake of a few months' pleasure 
would be a wrong thinj? jo do. 

Jfe stayed with Sybil till nearly midnight, com¬ 
forting hw and being comforted in turn, and early 
the next morning he left for Venice, after writing u 
manly, firm letter to Mr Merton about tlie necessary 
postponement of the marriage. 


IV 

I N Venice he met his 6rother, Lord Surbiton, 
who happened to have come‘ over from Corfu 
in his yacht. The two young men spent a delight¬ 
ful fortnight together. In the morning they rode 
on the Lido, or glided up and down the green canal 
in their long black gondola; in the alternoon they 
usually entertained visitors on the yacht; and in the 
evening they dined at Florian's, and smoked innumer- 
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able cigarettes on the Piazza. Yet somehow Lord 
Arthur was not happy. £very day he studied the 
obituary column in the iTimes, expecting to see a 
notice of Lady Clementink’s death, but every day he 
was disappointed. He began to be afraid that some 
accident had happened to her, and often regretted 
that he had prevented'her taking the aconitine when 
she had been so anxious to try itJ effect. S3?bil's letters, 
too, tho\igli full of love, and trust, a?nd tenderness, 
were often very sad in their tone, and sometimes 
he used to think that he was ‘parted from her for 
ever. 

After a fortnight Lord Surbiton got bored with 
Venice, and determined to run down the. coast to 
Ravenna, as he heard that there was some capital 
cock-shooting in the Pinctum. Lord Arthur at first 
refused absolutely to come, but Surbiton, of whom he 
was extremely fond, finally persuaded him that if he 
stayed at Danielli’s by himself he would be moped to 
death, and on the moniing of the 15th they started, 
with a strong nor’east wind blowing,* and a rather 
chopj)y sea. The sport was excellent, and the free, 
open-air life brought the colour back to Lord Arthur's 
cheek, but about the 22nd he became anxious about 
Lady Clementina, and, in spito of Surbiton's remon¬ 
strances, came back to Venice by train. 

As he stepped out of his gondola on to the hotel 
steps, the proprietor came forward to meet him with 
a sheaf of telegrams. Lord Arthur snatched them out 
of his hand, and tore them open. Everything had 
been successful. Lady* Clementina had died quite 
suddenly on the night of the 17th ! 

His first thought was f^^r Sybil, and he sent her off a 
telegram announcing his immediate return to London. 
He then ordered his valet to pack his things for the 
night mail, sent his gondoliers about five times their 
proper fare, and ran up to hi.s sitting-room with a 
light step and a buoyant heart. There he found three 
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letters’waiting for him. One was from Sybil herself, 
full of sympathy and condolence. The others were 
from his mother, and from Lkdy Clementina's solicitor. 
It seemed that the old lady Imd dined with the Duchess 
that very»nighti had delighted every one by her wit 
and esprit, but had* gone home somewhat early, 
complaining of heartburn. In’ the morning ?>he was 
found dead'ta her bed, liaving apparently suffered no 
pain. Sir Mathl^w Reid had been sent for at once, but, 
of course, there was nothing to be done, and she was to 
be buried on the 22nd at Bcauchami) Chalcote.- A few 
days before she died she had made her will, and left 
Lord Arthur her little house in Curzon Street, and all 
her furniture, i)ersonaI effects, and pictures, witli the 
exception of her collqetion of miniatures, which was 
to go to her sister. Lady Margaret Rufford, and her 
amethyst necklace, which Sybil Merton was to have. 
J'he property was not of much value ; but Mr Mansfield, 
the solicitor, was extremely anxious' for Lord Arthur 
to return at once, if possible, as there were a great 
many bills to be paid, and Lady Clementina had never 
kept any regular accounts. 

Lord Arthur was very much touched by Lady 
Clementina's kind remembrance oi him. and fcH 
that Mr. Podgers had A great deal to answ'cr for His 
love of Sybil, however, dominated every other emotion, 
and the consciousness that he had done his duty gave 
him fjeace and c(xnfort. When he arrivcc^ at Charing 
Cro.ss, he Iclt perfectly ha[>py. 

Hie Mcrt(.>iis received him very kindly. Sybil 
made him promise that he v^oiild never again allow 
anything to come between them, 'and the marriage 
was fixed lor the 7th June. Life seemed to him once 
more bright and beautiful, and all his old gladness 
came back to him again. 

One day. however, as he \Vas going over the house in 
Curzon Street, in company with Lady Clementina's 
solicitor and SVbil herself, burning packages of faded 
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letters, and turning out drawers of odd rubbish, the 
young girl suddenly gave a cry of delight. 

“ Wiat have you foundf Sybil ? ** said Lord Arthur, 
looking up from his woiki and smiling. 

This lovely little silver ^ honhonnicref Arthur. 
Isn’t it quaint and Dutch ? Do give it to me ! I.know 
amethysts won’t become me till 1 am over eighty.*' 

It was the box that had held the aconifrfne. 

Lord Arthur started, and a faint biu^ncame into his 
cheek. He had almost entirely forgotten what he had 
done, and it seemed to him a curious coincidence that 
Sybil, for whose sake he had gone through all that 
terrible anxiety, should have been the first tq remind 
him of it. 

“ Of course you can have it, Sybil. I gave it to poor 
Lady Clem myself.” 

” Oh 1 thank you, Arthur; and may I have the 
bonbon too ? I had np notion that Lady Clementina 
liked sweets. I thought she was far too intellectual.’’ 

Lord Arthur grew deadly pale, and a horrible idea 
crossed his mind. ^ * 

“ Bonbon, Sybil ? Wiat do you mean ? ” he said 
in a slow, hoarse voice. 

” lliere is one in it, that is all. It looks*-quite old 
and dusty, and 1 have not the slightest intention *01 
eating it. What is the matter, Arthur ? How white 
you Took I ” 

Lord Ari;hur rushed across the room, and seized 
the box. Inside it was the amber-coloun?d capsule, 
with its poison-bubble. Lady Clementina had died a 
natural death after all! ‘ 

The shock ofi the discovery was almost too much 
for him. He flung the cj*psule into the fire, and sank 
on the sofa with a cry of des^iair. 
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V 

M r. MERTON waJi ja good deal distressed 
at the second postponement of the marriage, 
and Lady Julia, who had already ordered 
her dress for the weddihg, did all in her 
power to iCiike Sybil break off the match. Dearly, 
however, as Sybil loved her mother, she had given 
her whole life into Lord Arthur’s hands, and nothing 
that Lady Julia cotUd say could make her waver in 
her faith. As for Lord Arthur himself, it took him 
days to^get over his terrible disappointment, and for 
a time his nerves were completely unstrung. His 
excellent common ,^nse, however, soon asserted 
itself, and his soimd, practical mind did not leave 
him long in doubt about what to do. Poison havhig 
proved a complete failure, dynamite, or some other 
fonn of explosive, was obviously 'the proper thing 
to 'tiy. 

He accordingly looked agam over the list ot his 
friends and relatives, and, after careful consideration, 
detc'rmin{;d to blow up his uncle, the Dean of Chi¬ 
chester. The Dean, who was a man of great culture 
and learning, was extiemcly fond of clocks, and had a 
wonderful collection of timepieces, ranging from the 
fifteenth century to the present day, and it seemed to 
Lord Arthur thaMhis hobby of the good Dean's offered 
him an excellent opportunity for carrying out his 
scheme. Where to procure an explosive machine was, of 
course, quite another matter.^ The London Directory 
gave him no information on the point, and he felt 
that there was very little use in going to Scotland 
Yard about it, as they never seemed to know anything 
about the movements of the dynamite faction till after 
an explosion had taken pla6e, and not much even then. 

Suddenly he thought of his friend Rouvaloff, a 
young Russian of very revolutionary tendencies, 
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whom he had met at Lady Windermere's m the 
winter- Count RouvalofI was supposed to be writing 
a life ot Peter the Great*, find to have come over to 
England for the purpose bf studying the documents 
relating to that Tsar s residence in this country as a 
ship carj^nter ; ,but it was generally suspected that»hc 
was a Nihilist agent, and there was no doubt that the 
Russian Embassy did not look with any tt^vour upon 
his presence in I^ndon. Lord Arthur felt that he was 
just the man for his purpose, and drove down one 
morning, to his lodgings in BlocAnsbury. to ask his 
advice and assistance. 

“ So you are taking up politics senously J " said 
Count Kouvaloff, when Lord Arthur had told him the 
object of his mission ; but Lord Arthur, who hated 
swagger ol any kind, felt bound to admit to him that 
tie had not the slightest interest in social questions, and 
simply wanted the explosive machine for a purely family 
matter, in which no one was ('oncenicd but himself. 

Count Rouvaloif looked at him for some moments 
m amazement, and then .seeing that the was quite 
serious, wrote an address on a piece ol paper, initialled 
it, and handed it to him across the table, 

"Scotland Yard would give a good deal,to know 
this address, my dear tellow." 

" They shan’t have it," cried Lord Arthur, laughing ; 
and after shaking the young Russian warmly by the 
hand he ran ^downstairs, examined iIk* paper, and told 
the coachman to drive to Soho Square. 

There he dismissed him, and strolled d(jwn Greek 
Street, till he came to a place called Bayie's Court, 
lie passed under, the archway, and found himself in a 
curious cul-de-sac, that was apparently occujiied by a 
Frerich Laundry, as a pencct network ol clothes-lines 
was stretched across from house to house, and there 
was a flutter of white Imeli in the morning air. He 
walked right to the end, and knocked at a little green 
house. After some delay, during which'every window 
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becam’e a blurred mass ot peering laces, the door was 
opened by a rather rough-looking foreigner, who asked 
him 4 n very bad English whlaft his business was. Lord 
Arthur handed him the papfer Count Rouvalotf had 
given him. When the man saw it he bowed, and 
inwted Lord Arthur into a very shabby front parlour 
on the ground floor, and m' a few moments Herr 
Winckelkopfn as he was'called in England, bustled 
into the room,*With a very wine-stained napkin round 
his neck, and a fork in his left hand. 

“ Count Rouvaloif has given me an introduction 
to you,” said Lord Arthur, bowing, " and I am anxious 
to have,a short interview with you oh a matter of 
business. ,My name is Smith, Mr. Robert Smith, and I 
want yon to supply nje with an explosive clock.” 

” Charmed to meet you, Lord Arthur,” said the 
genial little German, laughing. ” Don't look so alarmed, 
it is my duty to know everyU^dy, and I remember 
seeing you one evening at Lacly Windermere's. 1 hope 
her ladyship is quite well. Do you mind sitting with 
me while 1 finish my breakfast ? There is an excellent 
pate, and my friends are kind enough to say that my 
Khiiie wiiifi is better than any they get at the German 
Embassy,'/ and before Lord Arthur had got over hrs 
surprise at being recognised, lie found himself seated 
in the back-room, sipping the most delicious Marco- 
brunner out of a pale yellow hock-glass marked with 
the Imperial mon«gram, and chatting in tl;e friendliest 
manner passible to the lamous conspirator. 

” Explosive clocks,” said Herr Winckelkopl, “ are 
not very good things for foreign exportation, as, even 
if they succeed in passing the Custofn House, the train 
service is so irregular, that they usually go off before 
they have reached their proper destination. If, How¬ 
ever, you want one for home use, I can supply you 
with an excellent article, and guarantee that you will 
be satisfied with the result. May I ask for whom it is 
intended ? If it is for the police, or for any one con- 
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nectcd with Scotland Yard, 1 am afraid I cannot do 
anything for you. The English detectives are really 
our best friends, and I,l^ve always found that by 
relying on their stupidity, we can do exactly what we 
like. 1 could not spare one of them." i 

“ I assure you,” said Lord Arthur, " that it has 
nothing to do with the police at all. In fact, the clock is 
intended for the Dean of Chiche^ster.” 4 ** 

” Dear me ! I had no idea that >on lelt so strongly 
about religion. Lord Arthur. Few young men do 
nowadays.” 

“ I am afraid you overrate me, Herr Winckelkopf,” 
said Lord Arthur, blushing, '"riie fact is. really 
know nothing about theology.” 

” It is a purely private matter then ? ” 

” Purely private.” 

Herr Wmckclkopl shrugged h)s shoulders, and left 
the room, returning in a few minutes with a round 
cake of dynamite about the size of a penny, and a 
pretty little French clock, surmounted by an ormolu 
figure of Liberty trampling on the hydra of Despotism. 

Lord Arthur's face brightefed up when he saw it. 
” That is just what 1 want.” he cried, “ and now tell 
me how it goes off.” 

“ Ah 1 there is my secret,” answered Herr Winckel¬ 
kopf, contemplating his invention with a justifiable 
look of pride; ” let me know when you wish it to 
explode, and I will set tlie machine to the moment.” 

” Weil, to-day is Tuesday, and if you could send it 
oiK at once-” 

” Tliat is impossibleI have a great deal of im¬ 
portant work on hand for some friends of mine in 
Moscow. Still, I might send it off to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, it will be quite time enough! ” said Lord 
Arthur politely, “ if it is delivered to-morrow night or 
Thursday morning. For the moment of the explosion, 
say Friday at noon exactly. The Dean is always at 
home at that hour.” 
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* Friday, at noon,” repeated Herr Winckclkopf, 
and he made a note to that effect in a large ledger that 
was lying on a bureau near .ih,e fireplace. 

" And now," said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat, 

■ pray lehme know how much 1 am in your debt.” 

It is such a small matter, Lord Arthur, that 1 do 
not care to make any ciiarge. Tlie dynamite comes to 
seven and s>jipencc, the clock will be three pounds ten, 
and the carriage about five shillings. I am only too 
pleased to oblige any friend of Count Rouvaloff’s.” 

" But your trouble, Herr Winckclkopf ? ” 

" Oil, that is nothing ! It is a pleasure to me. 
I do not work for money ; I live entirely lor my art." 

Lord hud down £4 2s. 6d. on the table, 

thanked the little Qcrman for his kindness, and, 
having succeeded in declining an invitation to meet 
some Anarchists at a meat-tea on the following 
Saturday, left the house and went off to the Park. 

For the next two days he was in a state ol the 
greatest excitement, Jind on Friday at twelve o’clock 
lie drove lown* to the Buckingham to wait for news. 
All tlic afternoon the stolid hall-porter kept posting 
up telegranns from various parts of the country giving 
the results, of horse-races, the verdicts in divorce suits; 
the state of the weathur, and the like, while the tajx; 
ticked out wearisome details about an all-night sitting 
in the House of Commons, and a small panic on tlie 
Stock Exchange. -At four o’clock the evening papers 
came in, and l-ord Arthur disappeared into the library 
with the Pall Mall, the Si. James’s, the Globe, and the 
Echo, to tlie immense indignation of Colonel Goodchild, 
who wanted to read the reports of a.speech he had 
delivered that morning at the Mansion House, on the 
subject of South African Missions, and the advisability 
of having black Bishops in every province, and for 
some reason or other had a strong prejudice against 
the Evening News. None of the papers, however, 
contained even the slightest allusion to Chichester, 
o.w. K 
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and Lord Arthur felt that the attempt must have failed. 
It was a terrible blow to him, and for a time he was 
quite unnerved. Herr Wiffckelkopf, whom he went to 
see the next day. was fulr of elaborate apologies, and 
offered to supply him with another clock free of charge, 
or with a case of nitro-glycerine bombs at cost price. 
But he had lost all faith in explosives, and Herr 
Winckelkopf himself acknowledged that ^/erything is 
so adulterated nowadays, that evcn » d3mamite can 
hardly be got in a pure condition. The little German, 
however, while admitting that something must have 
gone wrong with the machinery, was not without 
hope that the clock might still go off, and instanced 
the case of a barometer that he had once sent to the 
military Governor at Odessa, w<hich, though timed to 
explode in ten days, had not done so for something like 
three months. It was quite true that when it did go 
off, it merely succeeded in blowing a housemaid to 
atoms, the Governor having gone out of town six 
weeks before, but at least it sliowed that dynamite, as a 
destructive force, was, when under ilhe control of 
machinery, a powerful, thou^ somewhat unpunctual 
agent. Lord Artimr was a little consolpd by this 
reflection, but even here he was destined to disappoint¬ 
ment, for two days afterward. 5 , as he was going up¬ 
stairs, the Duchess called him into her boudoir, and 
showed him a letter she had just received from the 
Deanery. » 

■' Jane writes charming letters," said the Duchess; 
you must really read her last. It is quite as good as 
the novels Mudie sends us." 

Lord Arthur sfcizcd the letter from her hand. It 
ran as follows :— 

iHE Deanery. Chichester. 

27//* May, 

My dearest Aunt, 

Thank you so much lor the flannel tor the Dorcas 
Society, and also for the gingham. I quite agree with 
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you that it is nonsense their wanting to wear pretty 
things, but everybody is ,so Radicd and irreugious 
nowadays, that it is difiic<|ilt to make them see that 
they should not try and drdis like the upper classes. 
I am suPe I don't kijow what we are coming to. As 
papa, has often said in his sermons, We live in an age 
unbelief. 

We have'lffad great lun over a clock that an unknown 
admirer sent 'papa last Thursday. It arrived in a 
wooden box from London, carriage paid ; and papa feels 
it must have been s 6 nt by some one who had'read his 
remarkable sennon, " Is Licence Liberty ?” for on the 
top of the clock was a figure of a woman, with what 
papa said.was the cap of Liberty on her head. I don't 
think it very becoming'myself, but papa said it was 
historical, so I suppose it is all right. Parker unpacked 
it, and papa put it on the mantelpiece in the library, 
and wc were all sitting there on ^Friday morning, 
when just as the clock struck twelve, we heard a 
whirring noise, a little puli of smoko came from the 
pedestal of the figure, apd the gtxldcss of Liberty fell 
off, and broke her nose on the fender ! Maria was quite 
alarmed, but it lotjked so ridiculous, that James and I 
went off nnto fits of laughter, and even papa was 
amused. Wlieu we exahiined it, we found it was a sort 
of alarm clock, and that, if you set it to a particular 
hour, and put some gunpowder and a cap under a 
little hammer, it* went off whenever you wanted. 
Papa said it must not remain m the library, as it made 
a noise, so Reggie carried it away to the schoolroom, 
and does nothing but have small explosions all day 
long. Do you think Arthur would ‘like one for a 
wedding present ? I suppose they are quite tashipn- 
able in London. Papa says they should do a great 
deal of good, as they show that Liberty can't ia.st, 
but must fail down. Papa says Liberty was invented at 
the time of the French Revolution. How awful it seems! 

I have now to go to the Dorcas, where I will read 
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your most instructive letter. How true, dear aunt, 
your idea is, that in their rank of life they should 
wear what is unbecoming^ I must say it is absurd, 
their anxiety about drete, when there are so many 
more important things in this wprld, and in •the next. 
I am so glad year flowered poplin turned out so well, 
and that your lace was not torn. I am wearing my 
yellow satin, that you so kindly gave*-me, at the 
Bishop's on Wednesday, and think it wih look all right. 
Would you have bows or not ? Jennings says that 
every ofie wears bows now, and' that the underskirt 
should be frilled. Reggie has just had another ex¬ 
plosion, and papa has ordered the clock to be sent to 
the stables. I don’t think papa likes it so much as he 
did at first, though he is very flattered at being sent 
such a pretty and ingenious toy. It shows that people 
read his sermons, and profit by them. 

Papa sends his love, in which James, and Reggie, 
and Maria all unite, and, hoping that Uncle Cecil’s 
gout is better, believe me, dear aunt, ever your affec¬ 
tionate niece, ^ 

Jane Percy. 

• PS ,—Do tell me about the bows. Jennings insists 
they are the fashion. 

Lord Arthur looked so serious and unhappy over the 
letter, that the Duchess went into fits of laughter. 

“ My dear Arthur,” she cried, ” I shall never ^show 
you a young lady’s letter again I But what shall I say 
about the clock ? I think it is a capital invention, and 
I .should like to have one myself.” 

” I don't think'much of them,” said Lord Arthur, 
with a sad smile, and, after kissing his mother, he left 
the room. 

Wlien he got upstairs, he flung himself on a sofa, 
and his eyes filled with tears. He had done his best to 
commit this murder, but on both occasions he had 
failed, and through no fault of his own. He had tried 
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to do* his duty, but it seemed as if Destiny herself had 
turned traitor. He was oppressed with the sense of the 
barrenness of good intenti<DiK, of the futility of tr3dng 
to be fine. Perhaps it wouM b(‘ better to break off the 
marriage altogether. ^ Sybil would suffer, it is true, but 
suffering could not really mar a nature so noble as hers. 
As for himself, what dM it matter ? There is always 
some war it>*wiiich a man can die, some cause to which 
a man can give his life, and as life had no pleasure for 
him, so death had no terror. Let Destiny work out his 
doom. He would ndt stir to help her. 

At half-past seven he dressed, and went down to the 
club. J^urbiton was there with a party of young men, 
and he ^^as obliged to dine with them. Tlieir trivial 
conversation and idle^jests did not interest him, and as 
soon as coffee was brought he left them, inventing some 
engagement in order to get away. As he was going out 
of the club, the hall-porter hi\ndcd him a letter. It 
was from Herr Winckelkopf, asking* him to call down 
thfe next evening, and look at an explosive umbrella, 
that went off as soon asjt was opened. It was the very 
latest invention, and had just arrived from Geneva. 
He tore tjje letter up into fragments. He had made 
up his mind not to try any more experiments. Then 
he wandered down to •the lliames Embankment, and 
sat for hours by the river. The moon peered through 
a mane of tawny clouds, as if it were a lion*s eye, and 
innumerable stary spangled the hollow vault, like gold 
dust powdered on a purple dome. Now and then a 
barge swung out into the turbid stream, and floated 
away with the tide, and the‘railway signals changed 
from green to scarlet as the trains ran 'shrieking across 
the bridge. After some time, twelve o'clock boopied 
from the tall tower at Westminster, and at each stroke 
of the sonorous bell the night seemed to tremble. 
Then the railway lights went out, one solitary lamp 
left gleaming like a large ruby on a giant mast, and the 
roar of the city became fainter. 
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At two o'clock he got up, and strolled towards 
Blackfriars, Ho\v unreal everything looked ! How 
like a strange dream ! Tfceihouses on the other side of 
the river seemed built 6 \xi of darkness. One would 
have said that silver and shadow had fashioned the 
world anew. The huge dome of St. Paul's loomed like 
a bubble through the dusky air. 

As he approached Cleopatra's Needle hr/saw a man 
leaning over tiie parapet, and as he ra^me nearer the 
man looked up, the gas-light failing full upOi5 his face. 

It wacs Mr Podgers, the cheifomantist I No one 
could mistake the fat, flabby face, the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, the sickly feeble sniile, the sensual rpouth. 

Lord Arthur stopped. A brilliant idea flashed 
across him, and he stole softly upfbehind. In a moment 
he had seized Mr. Podgers by the legs, and flung him 
into the 'rhames. There was a coarse oath, a heavy 
splash, and all was stiH. Lord Arthur looked anxiously 
over, but could see notlung of the cbeiromantist but a 
tall hat, pirouetting in an eddy of in(K)nlit water. 
After a time it also sank, anc^no trace of Mr. Podgers 
was visible. Once lie thought that he caught sight of 
the bulky misshapen figure striking out the stair¬ 
case by the bridge, and a horrible feeling- of failure 
came over him, but it turned out to be merely a 
reflection, and when the moon shone out from Ixjhind 
a cloud it passed away. At last he seemed to have 
realised tha decree of destiny. He heaved a deep sigh 
of relief, and Sybil's name came to his hps. 

'* Have you dropped anything, sir ? said a voice 
behind him suddenly. ' 

He turned pound, and saw a policeman with a 
bull’s-eye lantern. 

“ Nothing of importance, sergeant,” he answered, 
smiling, and hailiiig a passing hansom, he jumped 
in, and told the man to drive to Belgrave Square. 

For the next few days he alternated brtween hope 
and fear. There were moments when he almost 
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expected Mr. Podgers to walk into the room, and yet 
at other times he felt that Fate could not be so imjust 
to him. Twice he went to^the cheiromantist's address 
in West Moon Street, but he bould not bring himself to 
ring the«bell. He longed for certainty, and was afraid 
of.it. 

Finally it came. He was sitting in the smoking-room 
of the cluD having tea, and listening rather wearily to 
Surbiton’s account of the last comic song at the Gaiety, 
when the waiter came in with the evening papers. 
He took up the St. Jafnes's, and was listlessly turning 
over its pages, when this strange heading caught 
his eye ^ 

• Suicide of a Cheiromantist. 

« 

He turned pale with excitement, and began to read. 
The paragraph ran as follows : 

Yesterday morning, at seven o'clock, the body of 
Mn. Septimus R. Podgers, the eminent cheiromantist, 
was washed on shore at Greenwich, just in front of 
the Ship Hotel. unfortunate gentleman had 

been missing for some days, and considerable anxiety 
for his sdfety had been felt in cheiromantic circles. 
It is sup{)oscd that hp committed suicide under the 
influence of a temporary mental derangement, caused 
by overwork, and a verdict to that effect was returned 
this afternoon by the coroner’s jury. Mr. Podgers 
had just completed an elaborate treatise on the 
subject of the Human Hand, that will shortly be 
published, when it will no doubt attract much attention. 
The deceased was sixty-five years of age, and does not 
seem to have left any relations. 

Lord Arthur rushed out of the club with the paper 
still in his hand, to the immense amazement of the 
hall-porter, who tried in vain to stop him, and drove 
at once to Park Lane. Sybil saw him from the window, 
and something told her that he w'as the bearer of good 
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news. She ran down to meet him, and, when she saw 
his face, slic knew that ail was well. 

" My dear Sybil,” criad/Lord Arthur, * let us be 
mai ried to-morrow ! ” ‘ 

” You foolish boy I Why, the cake is not even 
ordered ! ” said Sybil, laughing through her tears. ► 


VI 

W HEN the wedding took place, some three 
wc*cks .later, St. Peter's was crowded with 
a perfect mob of smart [leopl^. The 
service was read in the most impressive manner 
by the Dean of Chichester, and everybody agreed 
that they had never seen a handsomer couple than 
the bride and bridegroom. They were more than 
handsome, however—they were happy. Never for a 
single moment did Lord Arthur regret all that he had 
suffered for Sybil’s sake, while she, on her side, gdve 
him the best things a woman,can give "to any man— 
worsliip, tenderness, and love. For them romance 
was not killed by reality. They always felt young. 

Some years afterwards, when two beautiful children 
had been bom to them, Lady Windermere came down 
on a visit to Alton Priory, a lovely old place, that had 
been the Duke’s wedding present to his son ; and one 
afternoon as she was sitting with Lady Arthur under a 
lime-tree in the garden, watching the little boy and 
girl as they played up and down the rose-walk, like fitful 
sunbeams, she .suddenly took her hostess’s hand in 
hers, and said, Are you happy, Sybil ? ” 

".Dear Lady Windermere, of course I am happy. 
Aren’t you ? ” 

" I have no time to be happy, Sybil. 1 always like 
the last person who is introduced to me ; but, as a rule, 
as soon as I know people 1 get tired of them.” 

" Don't your lions satisfy you, Lady Windermere ? " 
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“ Oh dear, no 1 lions are only good tor one season. 
As soon as their manes are cut, they are the dullest 
creatures going. Besides, 'ch^py behave very badly, if 
you are really nice to them. Do you remember that 
horrid itr. PoHgers ? He was a dreadful impostor. 
Of course, I didn't mind that at all, and even when he 
wanted to .borrow money I forgave him, but I could 
not stand hi^ piaking love to me. He has really made 
me hate clieiromancy. I go in for telepathy now. It 
is much more amusing." 

" You mustn't say anything against cheiromancy 
here, Lady Windermere ; it is the only subject that 
Arthur does not like people to chaff about. I assure 
you he is* quite serious over it." 

" You don't meat? to say that he believes in it, 
Sybil ? " 

“ Ask him. Lady Windermere, here he is "; and 
Lord Arthur came up the garden with a large bunch of 
yellow roses in his hand, and his two children dancing 
round him. 

" Lord Arth*ur ? " 

" Yes, Lady Windermere." 

" You Mon't mean to say that you believe in 
cheiromancy ? " , 

** Of course I do," said the young man, smiling. 

" But why ? ” 

“ Because I owe to it all the happiness ot my life," 
he murmured, throwing himself into a wicker chair. 

" My dear Lord Arthur, what do you owe to it ? ” 

" Sybil," he answered, handing his wife the roses, 
and looking into her violet eyes. 

" What nonsense ! " criecf Lady Windermere. '* 1 
never heard such nonsense in all my life." - 
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I 

AN ETCHING 

« ' 

O NE afternoon I was sitting outride the Cafe 
dc la Paix, watching the splendour and 
sh^bbiness of Parisian life, 4 nd wondering over 
my vermouth at the strange panorama of pride 
and poverty that was passing before me, y^^hen I 
heard some one call my name. I turned round and 
saw Lord Murchison. We had iiiot met since we had 
been at college together, nearly ten years before, so T 
was deliglitcd to come across him again, and we shook 
hands warmly. At Oxford we had been great friends. 
I had liked him immensely, he was so handsome, so 
high-spirited, and so honourable. We used to say‘of 
him that he would be the best^of fellowa; if he did not 
always speak the truth, but 1 mink we really admired 
him all the more for his frankness. I found him a good 
deal changed. He looked anxious and puzaled, and 
seemed to be in doubt about* something. I fell it 
cotild not be modem scepticism, for Murchison was 
the .stoutest of Tories, and believed in the'Pentateuch 
as firmly asi he believed in the House of Peers; so I 
concluded that it was a woman, and asked him if he 
was married yet. 

“ 1 don't understand women well enough,*' he 
answered. * 

‘\My dear Gerald," 1 said, “ women are meant 
to be loved, not to be understood.'* 

" I cannot love where I cannot trust," he replied. 
** I believe you have a mystery in your life, Gerald/' 
I exclaimed ; “ tell me about it.^* 

" Let us go for a drive," he answered, " it is too 
crowded here. No, noc a yellow carriage, any other 
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colour—there, that dark green one will do ”; and in 
a few moments we were trotting dow the boulevard, 
in the direction of the Madeleine. 

" Where shall we go to ? ” 1 said. 

" Oh, hnywhere y^u like I ” he answered—to the 
restaurant in the Bois; we will dine there, and you 
shall tell me all about yo^urself.” 

I wan!•to hear about you first," I said. ‘Tell 
me your mysdsry.” 

He look from his pocket a little silver-clasped 
morocco rase, and* handed it to me. 1 opened it. 
Inside there was the photograph of a woman. She was 
tall and slight, and strangely picturesque with her 
lar^e vague ey(;s and loosened hair. She looked like a 
(latrvoyanU, and was*wrapped in rich furs. 

" What do you think of that face ? " he said; 

“ is it truthful ? " 

I examined it carefully. It seemed to me the lace of 
some one who had a secret, but whether that secret 
was good or evil 1 could not say. Its beauty was a 
beauty moulded out of, many mysteries—the beauty, 
in fact, wliich is ps3?^chological, not plastic—and the 
faint smile that just played across the lips was far too 
hubtle to»be really sweet. 

" Well," he cried infpaticnlly, " what do you say ? *' 

" She is the Gioconda in sables,” I answered. Let 
me know all about her." 

" Not now," Ife said; “ after dinncr,V and began 

to talk of other things. 

When the waiter brought us our coffee and cigarettes 
1 reminded Gerald of his prbmise.^ He rose from his 
seat, walked two or three times 'up and down the 
room, and, sinking into an arm-chair, told the 
following story .— 

" One evening," he said, " I was walking down 
Bond Street about five o'clock. There was a terrific 
crush of carriages, and the traffic was almost stopped. 
Close to the pavement was standing a little yellow 
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brougham, which, for some reason or other, attracted 
my attention. A‘s I passed by there looked out from it 
the face I showed you afternoon. It fascinated 
me immediately. All that night I kept thinking of it, 
and all the next day. I wandered up hnd d8wn that 
wretched Row,* peering into every carriage, and 
waiting for the yellow brougham; but I could not 
fmd ma belle inconnue, and at last I began to think 
she was merely a dream. About a week afterwards I 
was dining with Madame de Rastail. Dinner was for 
eight o’clock ; but at half-past eight we were still 
w’aiting in the drawing-room. Finally the servant 
threw open the door, and announced Lad}^ Alroy. 
It was the womati I had been looking for. Sire came in 
very slowly, looking like a mo(Jnbeam in grey lace, 
and, to my intense delight, I was asked to take her in 
to dinner. After we had sat down, I remarked quite 
innocently, * I think I caught sight of you in Bond 
Street some time ago. Lady Alroy.’ She grew v(jry 
pale, and said to me in a low voice, ‘ Pray do not talk 
so loud ; you may be overheatd.* I fell miserable at 
having made such a bad beginning, and phmgcd 
recklessly into the subject of the French plays. She 
spoke very little, always in the same lov^* musical 
voice, and seemed as it she was afraid of some one 
listening. I fell passionately, stupidly in love, and the 
indefinable atmosphere of mystery that surrounded 
her excited my most ardent curiosity. Wlicn she was 
going away, which she did very soon after dinner, 
1 asked her if I might call and see her. She hesitated 
for a moment, glaiiced round to see if any one was 
near us, and then said, Yes; to-morrow at a quarter 
to fiye.’ I begged Madam'' de Rastail to tell me about 
her; but all that 1 could learn was that she was a 
widow with a beautiful hojase in Park Lane, and as 
some scientific bore began a dissertation on widows, 
as exemplifying the survival of the matrimonially 
fittest, I left and went home. 
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‘ The next day I arrived at Park I^ne punctual 
to the moment, but was told by the butler that Lady 
Alrpy had just gone out. I went down to the club 
quite unhappy and very much puzzled, and after 
long consideration wrote her a letter, asking if I might 
be allowed to try n\y chance some .other afternoon. 
I liad no answer for several days, but at last I got a 
little note ikying she would be at home on Sunday at 
four and with, this extraordinary postscript: ' Please 
do not write to me here again ; I will explain when I 
sec you.' On Suxday she received me, and was 
perfectly charming ; but when I was going away she 
begged of me, if I ever had occasion to write to her 
again, to address my letter to ‘ Mrs. Knox, care of 
Whittaker's Library^ Green Street/ ‘ There are 
reasons,' she said, * why I cannot receive letters in 
my own house.* 

All through the season I saw a great deal of her, 
and the atmosphere of mystery never left her. Some¬ 
times I thought she was in the power of some man, 
but she looked so untmproachable that I could not 
believe it. It was really very difficult for me to come 
to any conclusion, for she was like one of those strange 
crystals that one secs in museums, which arc at one 
monicnt clear, and at another clouded. At last I 
determined to ask her to be my wife : I was sick and 
tired of the incessant secrecy that she imposed on all 
my visits, and oi\ the few letters 1 sent her. I wrote 
to her at the library to ask her if she coul3 see me tlie 
following Monday at six. She answered yes, and I was 
in the seventh heaven of dolight. I was infatuated 
with her: in spite of the mystery,* I ^thought then— 
in consequence of it, I see now. No ; it was the woman 
herself 1 loved. The mystery troubled me, maddened 
me. Why did chance put me in its track ? " 

“ You discovered it, then ? " I cried. 

“I fear so," he answered, "You can judge tor 
yourself." 
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" When Monday came round I went to * lunch 
with my uncle, and about four o'clock found myself 
in the Marylebone Road, My uncle, you know, lives 
in Regent's Park. I wahted to get to Piccadilly, and 
took a short cut through a lot of shabby littfe streets. 
Suddenly I saw in front of me Lady Alroy, deeply 
veiled and walking very fast. On coming to the last 
house in the street, she wen£ up the stepr,' took out a 
latch-key, and let herself in. ^Here is^the mystery,' 
I said to myself; and I hurried on and examined the 
house. Jt seemed a sort of place* for letting lodgings. 
On the doorstep lay her handkerchief, which she had 
dropped. I picked it up and put it in my, pocket. 
Then I began to consider what I should dq. I came 
to the conclusion that I had ntx right to spy on her, 
and I drove down to the club. At six I c^led to see 
her. She was Ijnng on a sofa, in a tea-gown of silver 
tissue looped up by some strange moonstones that she 
always wore. She'was’looking quite lovely. ‘ I am so 
glad to see you,' she said; ' I have not been out 'all 
day.' I stared at her in amqzement, asid puUing the 
handkerchief out of my pocket, handed it to her. 

* You dropped this in Cumnor Street this afternoon. 
Lady Alroy,' I said very calmly. She looked at me in 
terror, but made no attempt to*take the handkerchief. 

‘ What were you doing there ?' I asked. ‘ What 
right have you to question me ? ’ she answered. 

‘ The right,of a man who loves you,' I replied ; ' I 
came here to ask you to be my wife.’ She hid her 
face in her hands, and burst into floods of tears. 

‘ You must tell me,' 1 dontinued. She stood up, and, 
looking me straight in the face, said, ‘ Lord Murchison, 
there is nothing to tell '^^ou.'—‘ You went to meet 
some one,’ I cried; ' this is your mysteiy.' She 
grew dreadfully wliite, and said, ' I went to meet no 
one.’—‘ Can't you tell the truth ?' I exclaimed. 

‘ I have told it,* she replied. I was mad, frantic ; I 
don't know what I said, but I said terrible things to 
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her. Finally I rushed out of the house. She wrote me 
a letter the next day ; I sent it back unopened, and 
started for Norway with Alan Colville. After a month 
I came back, and the first thing I saw in the Morning 
Post was* the death 0/ Lady Alroy. She had caught a 
chiU at the Opera, and had died in five days of con¬ 
gestion of the lungs. I shut myself up and saw no one. 
I had loved'her so much, I had loved her so madly. 
Good God ! hbw I had loved that woman ! ’* 

“ You went to the street, to the house in it ? '* 
1 said. * 

“Yes,'* he answered. 

“ One, day I went to Cumnor Street. 1 could not 
help it; I was tortured with doubt. I knocked at the 
door, and a respectable-looking woman opened it to 
me. I asked her if she had any rooms to let. * Well, 
sir,’ she replied, ‘ the drawing-rooms are supposed 
to be let; but I have not seen the lady for three 
months, and as rent is owing on them, you can have 
them.’—‘ Is this the lady ? ' I said, showing the 
photograph. • ‘ That’s..^cr, sure enough,' she ex¬ 
claimed ; ‘ and when is slie coming back, sir ? ’— 

‘ The lad}* is dead,' I replied. ‘ Oh, sir, I hope not!' 
said the woman ; ' she was my best lodger. She paid 
me three guineas a wefek merely to sit in my drawing¬ 
rooms now and then.’—‘ She met some one here ?' 
I said ; but the woman assured me that it was not so, 
that she always cume alone, and saw no one. * What 
on earth did she do here ?' I cried. ‘ She simply 
sat in the drawing-room, sir, reading books, and 
sometimes had tea,' the woihan answered. I did not 
know what to say, so I gave her a sovereign and went 
away. Now, what do you think it all meant ? You 
donT believe the woman was telling the truth ? ' 

“ I do." 

“ llien why did Lady Alroy go there ? " 

“ My dear Gerald,’^' I answered, “ Lady Alroy 
was simply a woman with a mania for mystery. She 
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took these rooms for the pleasure of going there with 
her veil down,' and imagining she was a heroine. 
She had a passion for secrecy, but she herself • was 
merely a Sphinx without*a secret." 

" Do you really think so." 

I am sure (?! it," I replied. . • 

He took out the morocco case, opened it, and looked 
at the photograph. " I wonder ? " he said*dt last. 



THE CANTERVi'lLE GHOST 

I t 

A HYLO-IDEALISTig ROMAf?CE 


W HEN Mr. ^ Hiram B. Otis, the American 
minister, bought Canterville Chase,* every 
one told him he was doing a very foolish 
thing, an there was uo doubt at all that the place was 
haunted. 'Indeed, Lord Canterville himself, who was a 
man of the most puhetilious honour, had felt it his 
duty to mention the fact to Mr. Otis, when they came 
to discuss terms. 

■' We have nut cared to live m the, place ourselves,” 
sai)^ Lord Canterville, “ since my grand-aunt, the 
Dowager Duchess of Holton, was frightened into a fit, 
from which she* never rcidly recovered, by two skeleton 
hands being placed on her shoulders as she was dressing 
for dinner? and 1 feel bound to tell you, Mr. Otis, tha,t 
the ghost lias been seen by several living members of 
my family, as well as by the rector of the parish, the 
Rev. Augustus Dampicr, who is a fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. After the unfortunate accident 
to the Duchess, none of our younger servants would 
stay with us, and Lady Canterville often got very 
little sleep at night, in consec^ucnce of the mysterious 
noises that came from the corridor,and the library.” 

” My Lord,” answered the Minister, ” I will take the 
furniture and the ghost at a valuation. I come from a 
modern country, where we have everything that money 
can buy ; and with all our spry young fellows painting 
the Old World red, and carr3dng off your best actresses 
and prima-donnas, I reckon that if there were such 
a thing as a ghost in Europe, we’d have it at home in a 
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very short time in one of onr public museums, or on 
the road as a show/* 

“ I fear that the ghost exists," said Lord Canterville, 
smiling, " though it may Wve resisted the overtures of 
your enterprising impresarios. It, has been w^li known 
for three centulies, since 1584 in fact, and always 
makes its appearance before .the death of any member 
of our family/* 

" Well, so does the family doctor foV that matter, 
Lord Canterville. But there is no such thiiig, sir, as a 
ghost, ahd I guess the laws of nafure are not going to 
be suspended for the British aristocracy/' 

" You are certainly very natural in Aincrica," 
answered Lord Canterville, who did not quite under¬ 
stand Mr. Otis’s last observation, "and if you don't 
mind a ghost in the house, it is ail right. Only you 
must remember I warned you/' 

A few weeks after this, the purchase was completed, 
and at the close of the season the Minister and liis 
family went down to Canterville Chase. Mrs. Otis, 
who, as Miss Lucretia R. Tapjaan, of Wdst 53rd Street, 
had been a celebrated New York belle, was now a very 
handsome middie-aged woman, with fine eyes, and a 
superb profile. Many American ladies on leaving their 
native land adopt an appearance of chronic ill-health, 
under the impression that it is a form of European 
refinement, but Mrs. Otis had never fallen into this 
error. She* had a magnificent coUstitution, and a 
really wonderful amount of animal sjurits. Indeed, in 
many respects, she was quite English, and was an 
excellent example of the fact that we have really 
ever^dhing in ■ common with America nowadays, 
except, of course, languag-'. Her eldest son, christened 
Washington by his parents in a moment of patriotism, 
which he never ceased fq regret was a fair-haired, 
rather good-looking young man, who had qualified 
himself for Amencan diplomacy by leadmg the 
German at the Newport Casino tor three successive 
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seasons, and even in London was well known as an 
excellent dancer. Gardenias and the peerage were his 
only weaknesses. Otherwise he was extremely sensible. 
Miss Virginia E. Otis was a little girl of fifteen, lithe 
and loveiy as a fawn, and with a fine freedom in her 
large .blue eyes. She was a wonderful amazon, and had 
once raced old Lord Bilton on her pony twice round the 
park, winnfijg by a length and a half, just in front of 
Achilles status, to the huge delight of the young 
Duke of Cheshire, who mroposed for her on the spot, 
and was sent back *10 Eton that very night by his 
guardians, in floods of tears. After Virginia came the 
twins, w^jo were usually called “ The Stars and Stripes ** 
as they were always getting swished. They were 
delightful boys, and \»ith the exception ot the worthy 
Minister the only true republicans of the family. 

As Canterville Chase is seven miles from Ascot, the 
nearest railway station, Mr. Oti$ had telegraphed for a 
waggonette to meet them, and they started on their 
drive in high spirits. It was a lovely July evening, and 
the air was ddicate with the scent of the pinewoods. 
Now and then they heard a wood pigeon brooding 
over its own sweet voice, or saw, deep in the rustling 
fern, the * burnished breast of the pheasant. Little 
squirrels peered at theJn from the beech-trees as they 
went by, and the rabbits scudded away through the 
brushwood and over the mossy knolls, with their white 
tails in the air. they entered the avenue of Canter¬ 
ville Chase, however, the sky became suddenly overcast 
with clouds, a curious stillness seemed to hold the 
atmosphere, a great flight of rooks passed silently 
over their heads, and, before they’ reached the house, 
some big drops ol rain had fallen. ^ 

Standing on the steps to receive them was an old 
woman, neatly dressed in black silk, with a white cap 
and apron. This was Mrs. Umney, the housekeeper, 
whom Mrs. Otis, at Lady Cantervifle's earnest request, 
had consented to keep on in her former position. She 
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made them each a low curtsey as they alighted, and 
said in a quaint, old-fashioned manner, ' I bid you 
welcome to Canterville Chase.' Following her, they 
passed through the fine Tudor hall into the library, a 
long, low room, panelled in black oak, at the end of 
which was a l<<rge stained-glass window. Here they 
found tea laid out for them, .and, after taking off their 
wraps, they sat down and began to iookv^und. while 
Mrs. Umney waited on them. ‘ 

Suddenly Mrs. Otis caught sight of a dull red 
stain oh the floor just by the ’fireplace and, quite 
unconscious of what it really signified, said to Mrs. 
Umney, “ I am afraid something has been spiJi there." 

" Yes, madam," replied the old housekeeper in 
a low voice, " blood has been spilt on that sjKjt." 

" How horrid," cried Mrs. Otis : ' 1 don't at all care 
for blood-stains in a sitting-room It must be removed 
at once." 

I * 

The old woman smiled, and answered in the same 
low, mysterious voice, " It is the blood of Lady 
Eleanore de Canterville, wln4.was mufdercd on that 
very spot by her own husband, Sir Simon de Cantcr- 
villc, in 1575. Sir Simon survived her nine years, and 
disappeared suddenly under very mysterious circum¬ 
stances. His body has never been discovered, but his 
guilty sjiirit still haunts the Chase. The blood-stain 
has been much admired by tourists and others, and 
cannot be removed." * 

" That is all nonsense," cried VVashinglon Otis; 
" Pinkerton's Champion Stain Remover and Paragon 
Detergent will clean it dp in no time," and before the 
terrified housekeeper could mterfere he had fallen 
upqn his knees, and was -ipidly scouring the floor with 
a small stick of what looked like a black cosmetic. In a 
few moments no trace ot the blood-stain could be seen, 

■ 1 knew Pinkerton would do it," he exclaimed 
triumphantly, as he looked round at his admiring 
family but no stx>ner had he said these words than a 
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terrible flash of lightning lit up the sombre room, 
a fearful peal of thunder made them all start to tlxcir 
feet, and Mrs. Umney fainted, ^ 

" What a monstrous climate! said the American 
Minister cilmly,*as he Jit a long cheroot. “ I guess the 
old* country is so overpopulated that Hhey have not 
enough decent weather foi; everybody. I have always 
been of opirfi«n that emigration is the only thing for 
England.'^ 

“ My dear Hiram,” cried Mrs. Otis, what can 
we do with a woman who faints ? ” 

“ Charge it to her like breakages,'' answered the 
Minister » “ she won’t faint after that " ; and in a few 
moments Mrs. Umney certainly came to. There was 
no doubt, however, that she was extremely upset, and 
she sternly warned Mr. Otis to beware of some trouble 
coming to the house. 

1 have seen things with my oym eyes, sir," she said, 
" that would make any Christian's hair stand on end, 
and’many and many a night I have not closed my eyes 
in sleep for the*awful things that are done here.” Mr. 
Otis, however, and his wife warmly assured the honest 
soul that they were not afraid of ghosts, and, after 
invoking the blessings of Providence on her new* 
master and mistress, arfd making arrangements for an 
increase of salary, the old housekeeper tottered off to 
her own room. 

9 

II 

T he storm raged fiercely all^ that night, but 
nothing of particular note occurred. The 
next morning, however, when they 
down to breakfast, they found the terrible stain ot 
blood once again on the floor. I don’t think it can 
be the fault of the Paragon Detergent,” said Wash¬ 
ington, ” for I have tried it with everything. It 
must be the ghost.” He accordingly rubbed out the 
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stain a second time, but the second morning it appeared 
again. The third morning also it was there, though the 
library had been locked jiip at night by Mr. Otis himself, 
and the key carried upkairs. The whole family were 
now quite interested ; Mr. Otis began to suspfcct that he 
had been too dogmatic in his denial of the existence of 

f hosts, Mrs. Otis expressed h^r intention of joining the 
'sychicai Society, and Washington prejJared a long 
letter to Messrs. Myers and Podmore' on the subject' 
of the Permanence of Sanguineous Stains when 
connected with crime. That nighV ail doubts about the 
objective existence of phantasmala were removed 
for ever. ». 

The day had been warm and sunny; and, m the 
cool of the evening, the whole damily went out for a 
drive. They did not return home till nine o'clock, 
when they had a light supper. The conversation in no 
way turned upori ghosts, so there were not even those 
primary conditions of receptive expectation which so 
often precede the presentation of psychical plienomena. 
The subjects discussed, as I%have siiK'e learned from 
Mr. Otis, were merely such as form the ordinary 
conversation of cultured Americans of <he better 
class, sucli as tlie immense supenority of Miss Fanny 
Davenport over Sarali Bemliardt as an actress; the 
difficulty of obtaining green corn, buckwheat cakes, 
and hominy, even in the best English houses ; the 
importance! of Boston in the development of the world- 
soul ; the advantages of the baggage check system in 
railway travelling ; and the sweetness of the New 
York accent as compared to the London drawl. No 
mention at all was made of the supernatural, nor was 
Sir^ Simon de Cantervill'- alluded to in any way. At 
eleven o'clock the family retired, and by half-past all 
the lights were out. Some time after, Mr. Otis was 
awakened by a curious noise in the corridor, outside 
.his room. It sounded like the clank of metal, and 
seemed to be coming nearer every moment. He got 
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up at once, struck a match, and looked at the time. 
It was exactly one o’clock. He was quite calm, .and 
felt his pulse, which was n^t at all feverish. The 
strange noise still continued, and with it he heard 
distinctly’ the feound, of footsteps. He put on his 
slippers, took a small oblong phial out* of his dressing- 
case, and oj)ened the doof. !foght in front of him he 
saw, in the*V^ moonlight, an old man of terrible 
aspect. His eyes were as red as burning coals; ^ong 
grey hair fell over hjs shoulders in matted coils; his 
garments, which were of antique cut, were soiled and 
ragged, and from his wrists and ankles hung heavy 
manaclea and rusty gyves. 

My dear sir,” said Mr. Otis, “ I really must insist 
on your oiling those chains, and have brought you for 
that purpose a small bottle of the Tammany Rising 
Sun Lubricator. It is said to be completely efficacious 
upon one application, and thpre several testi¬ 
monials to that effect on the wrapper from some of our 
most eminent native divines. I shall leave it here for 
you by the bfidroom candles, and will be happy to 
supply you with more should you require it.” With 
these words the United States Minister laid the bottle 
down on A marble table, and, closing his door, retired 
to rest. * 

For a moment the Canterville ghost stood quite 
motionless in natural indignation; then, dashing the 
bottle violently upon the polished floor, he fled down 
the corridor, uttering hollow groans, and emitting 
a ghastly green light. Just, however, as he reached the 
top of the great oak staircase^ a door was flung open, 
two little white-robed figures app^ed, and a large 
pillow whizzed past his head! There was evidently 
no time to be lost, so, hastily adopting the Fourth 
Dimension of Space as a m^ans of escape, he vanished 
through the wainscoting, and the house became 
quite quiet. 

On reaching a small secret chamber in the left 
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wing, he leaned up against a moonbeam to recover 
his breath, and began to try and realise his position. 
Never, in a brilliant and uninterrupted career of three 
hundred years, had he been so grossly insulted. He 
thought ot the Dowager Duchess, 'whom he had 
frightened into a fit as sjhe stood before the glass in her 
lace and diamonds; of the four housemaids, who had 
gone off into hysterics when he mrrely ^rihncd at them 
through the curtains of one ot the spare bedrooms; 
of the rector of the parish, whose candle he had blown 
out as he was coming late one night from the hbrary, 
and who had been under the care of Sir William Gull 
ever since, a perfect martyr to nervous disorders ; and 
of old Madame de Tremouillac, who, having wakened 
up one morning early and seen i: skeleton seated in an 
arm-chair by the fire reading her diary, had been 
confined to her bed for six weeks with an attack of 
brain fever, and, qn her recovery, had become reconciled 
to the Church, and had broken off her connection \yith 
that notorious sceptic Monsieur de Voltaire. He 
remembered the terrible night wheh the wicked 
Lord Canterville was found choking in his dressing- 
room, with the knave of diamonds half-way down his 
throat, and confessed, just before he died, that he had 
cheated Charles James Fox out of ;£5o.ooo at Crock- 
ford’s by means of that very card, and swore that the 
ghost had made him swallow it. All his great acJiieve- 
ments came back to him again, frdm the butler who 
had shot himself in the pantry because he had seen a 
green hand tapping at the window pane, to the beau¬ 
tiful I-ady Stutficld, who was always obliged to wear 
a black velvet band round her throat to hide the mark 
of jive fingers burnt up''n her white skin, and who 
drowned herself at last m the carp-pond at the end of 
the King’s Walk. With fhe enthusiastic egotism of 
the true artist he went over his most celebrated 
performances, and smiled bitterly to himself as he 
recalled to mind his last appearance as “ Red^ Ruben, 
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or the Strangled Babe/* his debut as Gaunt Gibeon^, 
the Blood-sucker of Bexley Moor/* and i\iQ furore he* 
had excited one lovely June evening by merely playing 
ninepins with his own boneil upon the lawn-tennis 
ground. And after all this, some wretched modern 
Anicricans were to come and offer him the Rising Sun 
Lubricator, and throw pillows at his head ! It was (juite 
unbearable. i Besides, no ghosts in history had ever been 
treated in tliisi manner. Accordingly, he determined 
to have vengeance, and remained till daylight iman 
attitude of deep thought 


111 

T he next morning when the Otis Jamily met 
at breakfast, they discussed the ghost at 
some length. The United States Minister was 
naturally a little annoyed to *iind that his [)resent 
had' not been accepted. *' I have no wish," he said. 
" to do the ghost any personal injury, and 1 must sav 
that, considering the length of time he has been in the 
house, 1 don't think it at all polite to throw pillows at 
him '*—a very just remark, at which, I am sorry to say, 
the twins burst into shouts ol laughter. “ Upim the 
other hand," he continued, " if he really declines to use 
the Rising Sun Lubricator, we shall have to take his 
chains from him. U would be quite impossible to sleep, 
with such a noise going on outside the bedrooms ” 

For the rest ol the week, however, they were undis¬ 
turbed, the only thing that* excited any attention 
being the continual renewal of the blood-stain on the 
library floor. This certainly wa.s very strange, as the 
door was always locked at night by Mr. Otis, and* the 
windows kept closely barred. The chameleon-like 
colour, also, ot the stain excited a good deal of com¬ 
ment. Some mornings it was a dull (almost Indian) 
red, then it would be vermilion, then a rich purple, 
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and once when they came down for family prayers, 
according to the simple rites of the Free American 
Reformed Episcopalian Church, they found it a bright 
emerald-green. These l^aleidoscopic changes naturally 
amused the party very much, and bets on the subject 
were freely majle every evening* The only person who 
did not eiitcr into the joke was little Virginia, who, for 
some unexplained reason, * was always^c good deal 
distressed at the sight of the blood-stain, and very 
nearly cried the morning it was emerakl-gr^n. 

The .second appearance of the^ghost was on Sunday 
night. Shortly after they had jgone to bed they were 
suddenly alanned by a fearful crash in the hall. Rush¬ 
ing dowmstairs, they found that a large suit of old 
armour had become detached fjom its stand, and had 
fallen on the stone floor, while, seated in a high-backed 
chair, was the Canterville ghost, rubbing his knees 
with an expression of acute agony on his face. The 
twins, having biougllt their peashooters with them, 
at once discharged two pellets on him, with that 
accuracy of aim which can only be attained by long 
and careful practice on a writing-master, while the 
United States Minister covered him with hjs revolver, 
and called upon him, in accordance with iCalifomian 
etiquette, to hold up his hands! The ghost started 
up with a wild shriek of rage, and swept through them 
like a mist, extinguishing Washington Otis’s candle 
as he passed, and so leaving them all in total darkness. 
On reaching the top of the staircase he recovered 
himself, and determined to give his celebrated peal of 
demoniac laughter. This he had on more than one 
occasion found,extremely useful. It was said to have 
turned Lord Raker’s wig grey in a single night, and 
had certainly made three of Lady Canterville’s French 
governesses give warning before their month was up. 
He accordingly laughed his most horrible laugh, till 
the old vaulted roof rang and rang again, but hardly 
had the fearful echo died away when a door opened, 
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and Mrs. Otis came out in a light blue dressing-gown, 
“ I am afraid you are far from well,"* she said, and 
have brought you a bottle of Dr. Dobell’s tincture. 
If it is indigestion, you will \ind it a most excellent 
remedy."* The ghost glared at her in fury, and began 
at once to make preparations for tumiitg himself into a 
large black dog, an accomplishment for which he was 
justly renewed, and td which the family doctor 
always attributed the permanent idiocy of Lord 
Canterville’s uncle, the Hon. Thomas Horton. The 
sound of approachir^ footsteps, however, made him 
hesitate in his fell purpose, so he contented himself 
with becoming faintly phosphorescent, ’ and vanished 
with a (feep church-yard groan, just as the twins had 
come up to him. , 

On reaching his room he entirely broke down, and 
became a prey to the most violent agitation. The 
vulgarity of the twins, and the gross materialism of 
Mrs. Otis, wore naturally exttemeiy annoying, but 
what really distressed him most was, that he had been 
unable to wear the suit ^of mail. He had hoped that 
even modem Americans would be thrilled by the sight 
of a Spectre In Armour, if for no more sensible reason, 
at least ojit of resj)ect for their national poet Long¬ 
fellow, over whose graceful and attractive poetry 
he himself had whiled away many a weary hour when 
the Canter\nlles were up in town. Besides, it was his 
own suit. He had worn it with success at the Kenil¬ 
worth tournament, and had been highly complimented 
on it by no less a person than the Virgin Queen herself. 
Yet when he had put it on, be had been completely 
overpowered by the weight of the h,uge breastplate 
and steel casque, and had fallen heavily on the stone 
pavement, barking both his knees severely, “and 
bruising the knuckles of his right hand. 

For some days after this' he was extremely ill, and 
hardly stirred out of lus room at all, except to keep the 
blood-stain in proper repair. However, by taking 
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great care of himself, he recovered, and resolved to 
make a third attempt to frighten the United States 
Minister and his family. He selected Friday, the.17th 
of August, for his app^drance, and spent most of that 
day in looking over his wardrobe, ultimately deciding 
in favour of a large slouched hat with a red feather, a 
winding-sheet frilled at the wrists and neck, and a 
rusty dagger. Towards evening a vioWit storm of 
rain came on. and the wind was so high that all the 
windows and doors in the old house shook and rattled. 
In fact^ it was just such weather its he loved. His plan 
of action was this. He was to make his way quietly to 
Washington Otis's room, gibber at him from the foot 
of the bed, and stab himself three times in.the throat 
to the sound of slow music. IJe bore Washington a 
special grudge, being qhite aware that it was he 
who was in the habit of removing the famous 
Canter\dllc blood-stain, by means of Pinkerton's 
Paragon Detergent. ‘'Having reduced the reckless 
and foolhardy youth to a condition of abject terroi', he 
was then to proceed to thq room occupied by the 
United States Minister and his wife, and there to 
place a clammy hand on Mrs. Otis’s forehead, while he 
hissed into her trembling husband's ear .the awful 
secrets of the charnel-house. * With regard to little 
Virginia, he had not quite made up his mind. She had 
never insulted him in any way, and was pretty and 
gentle. A few hollow groans from«the wardrobe, he 
thought, would be more than sufficient, or, if that 
failed to wake her, he might grabble at the counterpane 
with palsy-twitching lingers. As for the twins, he was 
quite determined ’ to teach them a lesson. The first 
thing to be done was, of course, to sit upon their chests, 
so as to produce the stilling sensation of nightmare, 
llien, as their beds were quite close to each other, 
to stand between them in the form of a green, icy-cold 
corpse, till they became paralysed with fear, and finally, 
to throw off the winding-sheet, and crawl round the 
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room, with white bleached bones and one rolling eye¬ 
ball, in the character of *' Dumb DanieI,*or the Suicide's 
Skeleton," a rdle in which he had on more than one 
occasion produced a great eli^ct, and which he con¬ 
sidered quite equal to bis famous part of " Martin the 
Mauiac, or the Masked Mystery." , 

At half-past ten he heard tlic family going to bed. 
For some tine he was disturbed by wild shrieks of 
laughter from the twins, who, with the light-hearted 
gaiety of schoolboys, were evidently amusing them¬ 
selves before they retired to rest, but at a quarter past 
eleven all was still, and, as midnight sounded, he sallied 
forth. TJ[ie owl beat against the window panes, the 
raven crocked from the old yew'-tree, and the wind 
wandered moaning ro^nd the house like a lost soul; 
but the Otis family slept unconscious of their doom, 
and high above the rain and storm he could hear the 
steady snoring of the Minister for the United States. 
He steppied stealthily out of the‘ wairtscoting, with an 
eviksmilc on his cruel, wrinkled mouth, and the moon 
luff her face in 0. cloud he stole past the great oriel 
window, where his own arms and those of his murdered 
wife were blazoned in azure and gold. On and on he 
glided, like an evil shadow, the very darkness seeming 
to loathe him as he passed. Once he thought he heard 
something call, and stopped ; but it was only the 
baying of a dog from the Red Farm, and he went on, 
muttering strange-•sixteenth-century curse^, and ever 
and anon brandishing the rusty dagger in the midnight 
air. Finally he reached the comer of the passage that 
led to luckless Washington’s rdom. For a moment he 
paused there, the wind blowing his long grey locks 
about his head, and twisting into grotesque and fan¬ 
tastic folds the nameless horror of the dead mMis 
shroud. Then the clock struck the quarter, and he 
felt the time was come. He chuckled to himself, and 
turned the comer ; but no sooner had he done so, than, 
with a piteous wail of terror, he fell back, and hid his 
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blanched face in his long, bony hands. Right in tront 
of him was standing a horrible spectre, motionless as a 
carven image, and monstrous as a madman's dream I 
Its head was bald and burnished ; its face round, and 
fat, and white ; and hideous laughter* seemed to have 
writhed its fealnres into an etemm grin. From the eyes 
streamed rays of scarldt light, the mouth was a wide 
well of fire, and a hideous garment, likie**to bis own, 
swathed with its silent snows the Tiian form. On its 
breast was a placard with strange writing in antique 
characters, some scroll of shame ii seemed, some record 
of wild sins, some awful calendar of crime, and, with 
its right hand, it bore aloft a falchion of gleaming 
steel. 

Never having seen a ghosh before, he naturally 
was terribly fnghtened, and, after a second hasty 
glance at the awful phantom, he fled back to his room, 
tripping up in his long winding-sheet as he sped down * 
the corridor, and liniiliy dropping the rusty dagger into 
the Minister's jack-boots, where it was found in • the 
morning by the butler. Once, in the privacy ol his own 
apartment, he flung himself down on a small paiiet-bed, 
and hid his face under the clothes. After a time, 
however, the brave old Canterville spirit assorted itself, 
and he determined to go and speak to the other ghost as 
soon as it was daylight. Accordingly, just as the dawn 
was touchmg the hills with silver, he returned towards 
the spot wliere he had first laid eyes on the grisly 
phantom, feeling that, after all, two ghosts were better 
than one, and that, by the aid of his new friend, he 
might safely grapple with the twins. On reaching the 
spot, however, a terrible sight met his gaze. Something 
had evidently happened to the spectre, for the light 
had'entirely faded from its hollow eyes, the gleaming 
falchion had fallen from its band, and it was leaning 
up against the wall in a strained and uncomfortable 
attitude. He nished forward and seized it in his arms, 
when, to his horror, the head slipped off and rolled on 
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the flo6r, the body assumed a recumbent posture, and 
he found himself clasping a white dimity bed-curtain, 
with, a sweeping-brush, a kitchen cleaver, and a hollow 
turnip lying at his feet I Uilable to understand this 
curious t^nsfonnation, he clutched the placard with 
fevjerish haste, and th^re, in the grey trjoming light, he 
read these fearful words :— 


1 ® mis 

(* 

Oi)nlu %xxLt ttit (^riginnU cSpoobi 
^SrtDjiTf ot Jmitationess. 

‘ jJihcTd arc ®ountcrfeitc. 

9 


The whole thing flashed across him. He had been 
•tricked, foiled, and outwitted > The old Canterville 
look came into his eyes ; he ground his toothless gums 
together; and, raising his withered hands high above 
his head, swore, according to the picturesque phrase¬ 
ology of the antique school, that when Chanticleer had 
sounded t;jvicc his merry horn, deeds of blood would 
be wrought, and Murdfr walk abroad with silent feet. 

Hardly had he finished this awful oath when, from 
the red-tiled roof of a distant homestead, a cock crew. 
He laughed a long, low, bitter laugh, and waited. 
Hour after hour he waited, but the cock, for some 
strange reason, did not crow again. Finally, at half¬ 
past seven, the arrival of the housemaids made him 
give up his fearful vigil, and he stalked back to his 
room, thinking of his vain hope and baffled purpose. 
There he consulted several books of ancient chivfdry, 
of which he was exceedingly fond, and found that, on 
every occasion on which 'his oath had been used. 
Chanticleer had always crowed a second time. " Perdi¬ 
tion seize the naughty fowl," he muttered, " I have 
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seen the day when, with my stout spear, I wouM have 
run him through the gorge, and made him crow for me 
an 'twere in death ! " He then retired to a comfortable 
lead coffin, and stayed there till evening 


IV 

f 

c.* 

T he next day the ghost was very weak and 
tired. 'I'he terrible excitement ot the last 
four weeks was beginning to have its effect. 
His nerves were completely shattered, and he started 
at the slightest noise. For five days he kept Iiis 
room, and at last made up his mind to give up the 
point of the blood-slain on th^. library floor. If the 
Otis family did not want it, they clearly did not 
deserve it. They were evidently people on a low, 
material plane ot existence, and quite incapable of 
appreciating the symbolic value of sensuous phenomena. 
'Ihe question of phantasmic apparitions, and *lhe 
development ot astral bodies, was of jcoursc quite a 
different matter, and really not under his control. It 
was his solemn duty to appear in the corridor once a 
week, and to gibber from the large oriel window on the 
first and third Wednesday in every month, and lie did 
not see how he could honourably escape from his 
obligations. It is quite true that his life had been very 
evil, but, upon the other hand, he V'as most conscien¬ 
tious in all things connected with the supernatural. 
For the next three Saturdays, accordingly, he traversed 
the corridor as usual ^between midnight and three 
o'clock, taking every jx^ssiblc precaution against being 
either heard or seen. He removed his boots, trod as 
lightly as possible on the old worm-eaten boards, 
wore a large black velvet cloak, and was careful to use 
the Rising Sun Lubricator for oiling his chains. 1 
am bound to acknowledge that it was with a good deal 
of difficulty that he brought himself to adopt this last 
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mode ot protection. However, one night, while the 
family were at dinner, he slipped into Mr. Otis’s bed¬ 
room and carried off the bottle. He felt a little humil¬ 
iated at first, but afterwards sensible enough to see 
that there was a great^deal to be said for the invention, 
and, to a certain degree, it served his, purpose. Still, 
in spite of everything, he was not left unmolested. 
Strings we*> continu^3» ’ being stretched across the 
corridor, over which he tripped in the dark, and on one 
occasion, while dressed for the part of " Black Isaac, 
or the Huntsman of Hogley Woods," he met> with a 
severe fall, through treading on a butter-slide, which 
the twins had constructed from the entrance of the 
Tapestry .Chamber to the top of the oak staircase. 
Tliis last insult so enraged him, that lie resolved to 
make one final effort to assert his dignity and social 
position, and determined to visit the insolent young 
Etonians the next night in his celebrated character of 
" Reckless Rupert, or the Headless Earl.’* 

He had not appeared in this disguise for more than 
sevent}^ years • in fact, pot since he had so frightened 
pretty Lady Barbara Modish by moans of it, that she 
suddenly Jiroke off her engagement with the present 
Lord Caaterville’s grandfather, and ran away to 
Gretna Green with handsome Jack Castleton, declaring 
that nothing in the world would induce her to marry 
into a family that allowed such a horrible phantom to 
walk up and down the terrace at twilight., Poor Jack 
was afterwards sljot in a duel by Lord Canterville on 
Wandsworth Common, and Lady Barbara died of a 
broken heart at Tunbridge Wells before the year wa.s 
out, so, in every wa}', it had been A great success. It 
was, however, an extremely difficult " make-up," if I 
may use such a theatrical expression in connettion 
with one of the greatest mysteries of the supernatural, 
or, to employ a more scientific term, the higher- 
natural world, and it took him fully three hours to 
make his preparations. At last everything was ready, 
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and he was very pleased with his appearance, "^he big 
leather riding-boots that went with the dress w'ere 
just a little too large for him. and he could only-find 
one of the two horse-pistols, but, on the whole, he was 
quite satisfied, and at a quarter past one he glided out 
of the wainscoting and crept down the corridor. On 
reaching the room occupied by the twins, which I 
should mention was called the Blue Bed eiGhamber, on 
account of the colour of its hangings, ho’found the door 
just ajar. Wishing to make an effective entrance, he 
flung itvwide open, when a heavy jug of water fell right 
down on him, wetting him to the skin, and just missing 
his left shoulder by a couple of inches. At same 
moment he heard stifled shrieks of laughter proceeding 
from the four-post bed. The ^.h<xd: to his nervous 
system was so great that he fled back to his room as 
hard as he could go, and the next day he was laid up 
with a severe cold, llie only thing that at all consoled 
him in the whole* affair was the fact that he had not 
brought his head with him. for. had he done so, the 
consequences might have beep very serious. 

He now gave up all hope of ever frightening tins 
rude American family, and contented himself, as a rule, 
with creeping about the passages in list slippers, with 
a thick red muffler round his throat for fear of draughts, 
and a small arquebuse, in case he should be attacked 
by the twns. The final blow he received occurred on 
the 19th of September. He had gone downstairs to the 
great cntrancc-hali, feeling sure that there, at any rate, 
he would be quite unmolested, and was lunusing 
himself by making satirical remarks on the large 
Saroni photograph’s oi the United States Minister and 
his wife, which had now ♦aken the place of the Canter- 
vill 5 * family pictures. He was simply but neatly clad 
in a long shroud, spotted with churchyard mould, 
had tied up his jaw with a strip of yellow^ linen, and 
carried a small lantern and a sexton's spade. In fact, 
he was dressed for the character of “ Jonas the Grave- 
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less, or the Coq^se-Snatcher ol Chertsey Barn,” one ol 
his most remarkable impersonations,* and one which 
the Cantervilles had cvor>' reason to remember, as it 
was the real origin ol their (jiiarrel with their neigh¬ 
bour, LoM Ruiford. ,It was about a quarter past two 
o'olock in the mommg, and, as lar as hc»couId ascertain, 
no one was stirnng. As he was strolling towards the 
library. hoiX^aver, to see if there were any traces left of 
the blood-staift, suddenly there leajxid out on him 
from a dark corner two figures, who waved their arms 
wildly above their Heads, and shrieked out " BOO ! ” 
in his ear. 

Seized v\ith a panic, which, under the circumstances, 
was only natural, he rushed for the staircase, but found 
Washington Otis waiting for him there with the big 
garden-syringe; and being thus hemmed in by his 
enemies on every side, and driven almost to bay. he 
vanished into the great iron stove, which, fortunately 
for him, was not lit. and had to m^e liis way home 
tlifough the flues and chimneys, arriving at his own 
room in a terrible state oidirt, disorder, and despair. 

After this he was not soon again on any nocturnal 
expedition The twins lay in wait for him on several 
occasions* and strew'ed the passages with nutshells 
every night to the grbat annoyance ol their parents 
and the servants, but it was of no avail. It was quite 
evident that his feelings were so wounded that he 
would not appeal' Mr. Otis consequently .resumed his 
great work on the history of the Democratic I'arty, 
on which he had been engaged for stimc years , Mrs. 
Otis organised a wonderful diambakc, which amazed 
the whole county ; the boys took to 4acrosse, euchre, 
poker, and otlicr American national games; and 
Virginia rode about tlie lanes on her pony, accom¬ 
panied by the young Duke^of Cheshire, who had come 
to spend tli last week of his holidays at Cantervillc 
Chase. It was generally assumed that the ghost had 
gone away, and, in fact. Mr. Otis wrote a letter to that 
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effect to Lord Canterville, who, in reply, expressed 
his great pleasure at the news, and sent his best con¬ 
gratulations to the Minister’s worthy wife. 

The Otises, however, were deceived, for the ghost 
was still in the house, and though now almost an 
invalid, was by^ no means ready to let matters rest, 
particularly as he heard that among the guests was 
the young Duke of Chesliirc, whose cgrand-uncle, 
Lord Francis Stilton, had once bet a htindred guineas 
with Colonel Carbury that he would play d'cc with the 
Canterville ghost, and w’as found the next morning 
lying on the floor of the card-room in such a helpless 
paralytic statp, tliat though he lived on to a 
he was never able to say anything again but 
Sixes.” Tlic story was well known at the time, though, 
of course, out of respect to the feelings of the two 
noble families, every attempt was made to hush it up : 
and a full account of all the circumstances connected 
with it will be f<)und' in the third volume of Lord 
Tattle's Recollections of the Prince Regent and "his 
Friends, The ghost, then, was naturally very anxious 
U) show that he liad not lost his influence over the 
Stiltons, with whom, indeed, he was distantly con- 
ifected, his own first cousin having been ntarried en 
secondes noces to the Sieur de iJulkcley, from whom, 
as every one knows, the Dukes of Cheshire are lineally 
descended. Accordingly, he made arrangements for 
appearing tp Virginia’s little lover ‘in his celebrated 
impersonation ol “ 'fhe Vampire Monk, or, the Blood¬ 
less Benedictine.” a pertormance so horrible that when 
old Lady Startup saw it, which she did on one fatal 
New Year’s Eve, In the year 1764, she went off into 
tlie most piercing shrieks which culminated in violent 
apoplexy, and died in three days, after disinheriting 
the Cantervilles, who were her nearest relations, and 
leaving all her money to her London apotheca^. 
At the last moment, however, his terror of the twins 
prevented his leaving his room, and the little Duke 
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slept in peace under the great feathered canopy in the 
Royal Bedchamber, and dreamed of Virginia. 


V 


A FEW days after this. Virginia and her curly- 
hairei? cavalier went out riding on Brockley 
meadows, where she tore her h'abit so badly in 
getting through hedge, that, on her return 
home, she made up^her mind to go up by the back 
staircase so as not to be seen. As she was running 
past th& Tapestry Chamber, the door of which hap¬ 
pened to be open, she fancied she saw some one inside, 
and thinking it was hSr mother’s maid, who sometimes 
used to bring her work there, looked in to ask her to 
mend her habit. To her immense surprise, however, 
it was the Canterville Ghost himsclJf! He was sitting 
by,the window, watching the ruined gold of the yellow 
trees fly tlirough the air, and the red leaves dancing 
madly down tne long aivenue. His head was leaning 
on his hand, and his whole attitude was one of extreme 
depression. Indeed, so forlorn, and so much out of 
repair did he look, thaj little Virginia, whose first idea 
had been to run away and lock herself in her room, 
was filled with pity, and determined to try and comfort 
him. So light was her footfall, and so deep his melan¬ 
choly, that he was not aware of her presence till she 


spoke to him. 

** I am so sorry for you,” she said,” but my brothers 
are going back to Eton to-morrow^ and then, if you 
behave yourself, no one will annoy you.” 

” It is absurd asking me to behave myself^’, he 
answered, looking round in astonishment at the 
pretty little girl who had. ventured to address him, 
' quite absurd. I must rattle my chains, and groan 
through keyholes, and walk about at night, if that is 
what you mean. It is my only reason for existing.” 
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‘ It is no reason at all for existing, and you know 
you have been Very wicked. Mrs. Umncy told us, the 
first day we arrived here, that you had killed your wife/' 
" Well, 1 quite admit it," said the Ghost petulantly, 
“ but it was a purely family tqatler. • and Concerned 
no one else." t • 

' " It is very wrong to kill any one,' said Virginia, 
who at times had a sweet* Puritan grawlity, caught 
frcjm some old New England ancestor. ' 

" Oh, I hate the cheap severity of abslract ethics! 
My wife was very plain, never held my ruffs properly 
starched, and knew nothmg about cookery. Why, 
there was a buck 1 had shot in Hogley Woods, a 
magnificent pricket, and do you know how she had it 
sent up to table ? However, it is no matter now, for it 
is ail over, and I don’t think it was very nice of her 
brothers to starve me to death, though I did kill her." 

" Starve you to death ? Oh, Mr. Ghost, I mean 
Sir Simon, are you hungry ? I have a sandwich in my 
case. Would you like it ? " 

" No, thank you, I never e?t anything now ; but it 
is very kind of you, all the same, an<l you are much 
nicer than the rest of your horrid, rude, vulgar, 
dishonest family." * 

" Stop! ” cried Virginia, stamping her foot, " it 
is you who are rude, and horrid, and vulgar; and as 
for dishonesty, you know you stole the paints out of 
my box to ,try and furbish up tliatf ridicukms blood- 
•stain in the library. First you took all my reds, 
including the vermilion, and I couldn’t do any more 
sunsets, llien you tooli^ the emerald-green and the 
chrome-yellow, *arid iinaily I had nothing left but 
indigo and Chinese white and could only do moonlight 
scenes, which are always depressing to look at, and 
not at all easy to paint. I never told on you, though 
I was very much annoyed, and it was most ridiculous, 
the whole thing ; for who ever heard of emerald-green 
blood ? " 
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“ Weil, really,” said the Ghpst, rather meekly, 

what was I to do ? It is a very difficult thing to get 
real, blood nowadays, and, as your brother began it all 
with his Paragon Detergent, 1 certainly saw no reason 
why I should not have your paints. As for colour, 
that is always a matter of taste; the Cantervilles 
have blue blood, for instance, the very bluest in 
England; but I know you Americans don't care for 
things of this kind.” 

” You know nothing about it, and the best thing 
you can do is to emigrate and improve yoor mind. 
My father will be only loo happy to give you a free 
pa.ssage„ and though there is a heavy duty on spirits 
of every kind, there will be no difficulty about the 
Custom House, as the*officers are all Democrats. Once 
in New York, you arc sure to be a great success. 1 
know lots of people there who would give a hundred 
thousand dollars to have a grandfather, and mucli 
more than that to have a family Gliost.” 

“ 1 don’t think I should like America.” 

I suppose‘because we have no ruins and no cur¬ 
iosities,” said Virginia satirically. 

** No ruins ! no curiosities I ” answered the Ghost; 
" you have your navy and your manners." 

" Good evening ; I tvill go and ask papa to get the 
twins an extra week’s holiday.” 

” Please don’t go, Miss Virginia, ” he cried , 1 

am so lonely and so unlia])py, and 1 really don’t 
know what to do. I want to go to sleep and I 
cannot.” 

” That's quite absurd VOu liave merely to go to 
bed and blow out the candle. It is very difficult 
sometimes to keep awake, especially at church, but 
there is no difficulty at all about sleeping. Why, even 
babies know how to do that, and they are not very 
clever.” 

'■ I have not slept toi three hundred years, ' he 
said sadly, and Virginia's beautiful blue eyes opened 
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in wonder; “ for three hundred years 1 have not 
slept, and I am so tired.” 

Virginia grew quite grave, and her little lips trembled 
like rose-leaves. She came towards him, and kneeling 
down at his side, looked up into his old withered face. 

“Poor, pooB Ghost,'* she 'murmured: “have 
you no place where you can sleep ? ” 

“ Far away beyond the pine woods,” bh answered, 
in a low dreamy voice, ” there is a* little garden. 
There the grass grows long and deep, there are the 
great white stars of the hemloi.k flower, there the 
nightingale sings all night long. All night long he 
sings, and the cold, crystal moon looks down„ and the 
yew-tree spreads out its giant arms over the. sleepers.” 

Virginia's eyes grew dim wi^ tears, and she hid 
her face in her hands. 

” You mean the Garden ot Death,” she whispered. 

" Yes, Death. Death must be so beautiful. To lie 
in the soft brown earth, with the grasses waving 
above one's head, and listen to silence. To have'no 
yesterday, and no to-morrow. To forget time, to 
forgive life, to be at peace. You can help me. You 
can open for me the portals of Death's bouse, for 
Love is always with you, and Love is stronger than 
Death is.” ‘ 

Virginia trembled, a cold shudder ran through her, 
and for a few moments there wa.s silence. She felt 
as if she wa? in a terrible dream. 

Then the Ghost spoke again, and his voice sounded 
like the sighing of the wind. 

“ Have you ever read the old prophecy on the 
library window ? ” 

“ Oh, often,” cried tb^ little girl, looking up; “I 
know it quite well. It is painted in curious black 
letters, and it is difficult to read. There are only six 
lines * 
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SSluii n golbtn girl rah tnin 
llntgrr front ont the It^s of oih, 

^heit the hartm nln^onb bearo, 

^nb a little chtib j^ibeo tio te;tr«, 

"(iriteh ohaUtitU the house he still 
^nb peace come to Cajiterhille.’ 

4 

But I don’t'ktiow what they mean.” 

“ ITiey mean/' he said sadly, " that you must weep 
for me for my sins, because 1 have no tears, and pray 
with me for my soul, “because I have no faith, ahd then, 
if you have always been sweet, and good, and gentle, 
the Angel of Death will have mercy on me. You will 
sec fearfui shaj^ in darkness, and wicked voices will 
whisper in your car, dut they will not harm you, for 
against the purity of a little child the powers of Hell 
cannot prevail." 

Virginia made no answer, and the, Ghost wrung his 
hands in wild despair as he looked down at her bowed 
golden head. Suddenly she stood up, very pale, and 
with a strange" light in her eyes. '* I am not afraid," 
she said firmly, " and I will ask the Angel to have mercy 
on you." » 

He rose?* Irom his se^t with a faint cry of joy, and 
taking her hand bent over it with old-fashioned grace 
and kissed it. His fingers were as cold as ice, and his 
lips burned like fire, but Virginia did not falter, as he 
led her across the dusky room. On the faded green 
tapestry were broidered little huntsmen. They blew 
their tasselled horns and with their tiny hands waved 
to her to go back. " Go back ! little Virginia," they 
cried, " go back ! " but the Ghost clutched her hand 
more tightly, and she shut her eyes against t^iem. 
Horrible animals with lizard tails, and goggle eyes, 
blinked at her from the carven chimney-piece, and 
murmured " Beware! little Virginia, beware ! we may 
never see you again," but the Ghost glided on more 
swiftly, and Virginia did not listen. When they reached 
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the end ol the room he stopped, and muttered some 
words slic could* not understand. She opened her eyes, 
and saw the wall slowly ^fading away like a mist, and a 
great black cavern in front of her. A bitter oold wind 
swept round them, and she felt something ^JuUing at 
her dress. " Quick, qyick," cried the Ghost, " of it 
will be too late, ” and, in a, moment, the wainscoting 
had closed behind them, and the Tapestry Chamber 
was empty. 


Vi 

ABOUT ten minutes later, the bell .rang tor 
l\ tea. and, as Virginia did not come down, 
JLMrs. Otis sent up one* of the footmen to 
tell her. Alter a little time he returned and said 
that he could not find Miss Virginia anywhere. 
As she was in tfie h^bit of going out to the garden 
every evening to get flowers for the dinner-table, 
Mrs. Otis was not at all alarmed at first, hut when 
six o'clock struck, and Virginia did dot appear, she 
became really agitated, and sent the boys out to look 
for her, while she herself and Mr. Otis searvhed every 
room in the house. At half-jiast six the boys came 
back and said that they coulo find no trace of their 
sister anywhere. They were all now in the greatest 
state of excitement, and did not know what to do, 
when Mr. Otis suddenly remembered that, some few 
days before, he had given a band of gypsies per¬ 
mission to camp in the nark. He accordingly at once 
set off for Blac^fell Hollow, where he knew they 
were, accompafiicd by his eldest son and two of the 
farip-servants. The Htt.*' Duke ol Cheshire, who was 
perfectly frantic with anxiety, begged hard to be 
allowed to go too. but Mr. Otis would not allow him, 
as he was afraid there might be a scuffle. On arriving 
at the spot, however, he found that the gypsies had 
gone, and it was evident that their departure had 
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been rather sudden, as the fire was still burning, and 
some plates were lying on the grass. * Having sent off 
Washington and the two men to scour the district, 
he ran .home, and despatched telegrams to all the 
police inspectors in the county, telling them to look 
out for a Little girl who had been kidnapped by tramps 
or gypsies. He then ordered his horse to be brought 
round, and; *after insisting on his wife and the three 
boys sitting ddwn to dinner, rode off down the Ascot 
Road with a groom. He had hardly, however, gone a 
couple of miles whfen he heard somebody galloping 
after him, and, looking round, saw the little Duke 
coming up on his pony, with his face very flushed and 
no hat. r Tm awfully sorry, Mr. Otis," gasped out 
the boy, " but I can't«at any dinner as long as Virginia 
is lost. Please, don't be angry with me; if you had 
let. us be engaged last year, there would never have 
been all tliis trouble. You won't send me back, will 
you ? J can’t go ! I won’t go I *' 

'The Minister could not help smiling at the handsome 
yoimg scapegrace, and was a good deal touched at his 
devotion to Virginia, so leaning down from his horse, 
he patted him kindly on the shoulders, and said, 
“ Well, Cecil, if you won’t go back I suppose you must 
come with me, but 1 mfist get you a hat at Ascot." 

"Oh, bother my hat! I want Virginia 1 " cried 
the little Duke, laughing, and they galloped on to the 
railway station. * There Mr. Otis inquired of the 
station-master if any one answering the description 
of Virginia had been seen on the platform, but could 
get no news of her. The Station-master, however, 
wired up and down the line, and assured him that a 
strict watch would be kept for her, and, after having 
bought a hat for the little Duke from a linen-draper, 
who was just putting up hi^ shutters, Mr. Otis rode off 
to Bexley, a village about four miles away, which he 
w’as told was a well-known haunt of the gypsies, as 
there was a large common next to it. Here they roxised 
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up the rural policeman, but could get no information 
from him, and, after riding all over the common, they 
turned their horses' heads homewards, and reached 
the Chase about eleven o'clock, dead-tired and almost 
heart-broken. They found Washington and the twins 
wailing for them at the gate-house with lanterns, 4as 
the avenue was very chirk. Not the slightest trace of 
Virginia had been discovered. The gypsied had been 
caught on Broxley meadows, but she* was not with 
them, and they liad explained their sudden departure 
by saying that they had mistakeif the date of Chorton 
Fair, and had gone off in a hurry for fear they might be 
late. Indeed, they had been quite distressed a^ hearing 
of Virginia’s disappearance, as they were veiy gratefiu 
to Mr. Otis for having allowed tthem to camp in his 
park, and four of their number had stayed behind to 
help in the search. The carp-pond had been dragged, 
and ;he whole Chase thoroughly gone over, but 
without any result. It was evident that, for that night 
at any rate, Virginia was lost to them ; and it wa^ in 
a state of the deepest depressi/m that Mr. Otis and the 
boys walked up to the house, the groom following 
behind with the two horses and the pony. In the hall 
they found a group of frightened servants, «and lying 
on a sofa in the library was pocA* Mrs. Otis, almost out 
of her mind with terror and anxiety, and having her 
forehead bathed with cau-de-colognc by the old house¬ 
keeper. M^. Otis at once insisted on her having 
something to eat, and ordered up supper for the 
whole party. It was a melancholy meal, as hardly any 
one spoke, and even the twins were awestruck and 
subdued, as they Were ve^ fond of their sister. When 
they had finished, Mr. Otis, in spite of the entreaties of 
the Tittle Duke, ordered them all to bed, saying that 
nothing more could be done that night, and that he 
would telegraph in the morning to Scotland Yard for 
some detectives to be sent down immediately. Just 
as they were passing out of the dining-room, midnight 
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began to boom from the clock tower, and when the 
last stroke sounded they heard a crash and a sudden 
shrill cry ; a dreadful peal of thunder shook the house, 
a strain of unearthly music 'floated through the air, 
a panel at the-top of the staircase flew back with a 
loud noise, and out on the landing, leaking very pale 
and white, with a little casket in lier hand, stepped 
Virginia. Ih»a moment they had all rushed up to her. 
Mrs. Otis clasped her passionately m her arms, the 
Duke smothered her with violent kisses, and the twins 
executed a wild war-tdance round the group. 

** Good heavens I child, where have you been ? 
said Mr^Otis, rather angrily, thinking that .she had been 
playing sgme foolish trick on them. “ Cecil and I have 
been riding all over *he country looking for you, and 
your mother has been frightened to death. You must 
never play these practical jokes any more.” 

” Except on the Ghost! except on the Ghost! ” 
shrieked the twins, as they capfered about. 

** My own darling, thank God you arc found ; you 
must never teave iny ..side again,” murmured Mrs. 
Otis, i'Ls she kissed the trembling child, and smoothed 
the tangled gold of her hair. 

” Papat” said Virginia quietly, " 1 have l)ecn witli 
the Ghost. He is dcaVi, and you must come and see 
him. He had been very wicked, but he was really 
sorry for all that he had done, and he gave me this 
box of beautiful jewels before he died.” ^ 

The whole fanuly gazed at her in mute amazement, 
but she was quite grave and serious , and, turning 
round, she led them through the opening in the wains¬ 
coting down a narrow secret corridor, Washington 
following with a lighted candle, which he had caught 
up from the table. Finally, they came to a great* oak 
door, studded with rusty nails. When Virginia touched 
it, it swung back on its heavy hinges, and they found 
themselves in a little low room, with a vaulted ceiling, 
and one tiny grated window. Imbedded in the wall 
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was a huge iron ring, and chained to it was a gaunt 
skeleton, that was stretched out at lull length on the 
stone floor, and seemed to be trying to grasp with its 
long fleshless fingers an' old-lashioned trencher and 
ewer, that were placed just out of its K^ach. * The jug 
had evidently once filled with water, as it was 
covered inside with gre6n mould. I'here was nothing 
on the trencher but a pile'ot dust. Virginia knelt 
down beside the skeleton, and, folding her little hands 
together, began to pray silently, while the rest of the 
party lo^iked on in wonder at the terrible tragedy 
whose secret was now disclosed to them. 

“ Hallo ! " suddenly exclaimed one ol th§ twins, 
who had been looking out ol the window tp try and 
discover in what wing ol the ^louse the room was 
situated. “ Hallo • the old withered almond-trce has 
blossomed. 1 can see the flowers quite plainly in the 
moonlight.*' 

“God has forgiven' him," said Virginia gravely, 
as she rose to her feet, and a beautiful light seemed'to 
illumine her face. , • 

“ What an angel you are I " cried the young I)uke> 
and he put his arm round her neck and kissed* her. 


vn 

F our ,days altc! these cunous incidents a 
funeral started from Cantcrville Chase at 
about eleven o'clock at night. The hearse was 
drawn by eight bladk horses, each ol which 
carried on Us head a great tuft ol nodding ostrich- 
plumes, and the leaden coffin was covered by a rich 
purplb pall, on which was embroidered in gold the 
Cantcrville coat-of-arms. By the side of the hearse and 
the coaches walked the servants with lighted torches, 
and the whole jirocession was wonderfully impressive. 
Lord Cantcrville was the chief mourner, having come up 
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specially Irona Wales to attend the funeral, and sat 
in the first carriage along with little Virginia. Then 
came the United States Minister and his wife, then 
Washington and the three boys, and in the last carriage 
was MiS Umney. It was generally felt that, as she 
had been frightened by the ghost for, more than fifty 
years of her life, she had a right to see the last of him. 
A deep graV* had been dug in the corner of the church¬ 
yard, just under the old yew-tree, and the service was 
read in the most impressive manner by the Rev. 
Augustus Dampier.'* When the ceremony w»as over, 
the servants, according to an old custom observed in 
the Cajitervilie family, extinguished their torches, 
and, as the coffin was being lowered into the grave, 
Virginia stepped forward and laid on it a large cross 
made of white and pink almond-blossoms. As she did 
so, the moon came out from behind a cloud, and 
flooded with its silent silver the little churchyard, and 
from a distant copse a nighHngale began to sing. 
She thought of the ghost’s description of the Garden 
of Death, hef eyes became dim with tears, and she 
hardly spoke a word during the drive home. 

The ncKt morning, before Lord Cantcrville went up 
to town,■•Mr. Otis had an interview with him on the 
subject of the jewels the ghost had given to Virginia, 
They were perfectly magnificent, especially a certain 
ruby necklace with old Venetian setting, which was 
really a superb Specimen of sixtecnth-cQntury work, 
and their value was so great that Mr. Otis felt con¬ 
siderable scruples about allowing his daughter to 
accept them. ' 

My Lord.” he said, " 1 know that in this country 
mortmain is held to apply to trinkets as well as to 
land, and it is quite clear to me that these jeweT^ are, 
or should be, heirlooms in your family. 1 must beg 
you, accordingly, to take them to London with you, 
and to regard them simply as a portion of your property 
which has been restored to you under certain strange 
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conditions. As lor my daughter, she js Merely a 
child, and has as yet, I am glad to say, but little interest 
in such appurtenances of idle luxury. I am also in¬ 
formed by Mrs. Otis, who, I may say, is no mean 
authority upon Art—having had the privilege of 
spending several winters in Boston when she was* a 
girl—that these gems are of great monetary worth, 
and if offered for sale would 'fetch a tall price. Under 
these circumstances, Lord CanterviUe, I feel sure 
that you will recognise how impossible it would be for 
me to allow them to remain in the possession of any 
member of my family ; and, indeed, all such vain 
gauds and toys, however suitable or necessary to the 
dignity of the British aristocracy, would be completely 
out of place among those who have been brought up 
on the severe, and I believe immortal, principles of 
republican simplicity. Perhaps 1 should mention that 
Virginia is very anxious that you should allow her to 
retain the box as a memento of your unfortunate but 
misguided ancestor. As it is extremely old, a'nd 
consequently a good deal out of repair, you may 
perhaps think fit to comply with her request. For my 
own part, 1 confess I am a good deal surprised to find 
a'child of mine expressing sympathy with medisevalism 
in any form, and can only account for it by the fact that 
Virginia was born in one of your London suburbs shortly 
after Mrs. Otis had returned from a trip to Athens." 

Lord Cant^rville listened very gravely to the worthy 
Minister's speech, pulling his grey moustache now and 
then to hide an involuntary smile, and when Mr. Otis 
had ended, he shook hiifl cordially by the hand, and 
said, " My deac your charming little daughter 
rendered my unlucky ancestor. Sir Simon, a very 
impdftant service, and 1 and my family are much 
indebted to her for her marvellous courage and pluck. 
The jewels arc clearly hers,*and, egad, I believe that if 
1 were heartless enough to take them from her, the 
wicked old fellow would be out of his grave in a fort- 
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night, leading me the devil of a life. As for their being 
heirlooms, nothing is an heirloom that is not so 
mentioned in a will or legal document, and the existence 
of these jewels has been quite unknown. I assure you I 
have no* more* claim, on them than your butler, and 
when Miss Virginia grows up I daresay she wUl be 
pleased to have pretty things to wear. Besides, you 
forget, Mr."Otis, that you took the furniture and the 
ghost at a Valuation, and anything that belonged 
to the ghost passed at once into your possession, 
as, whatever activify Sir Simon may have shown in 
the corridor at night, in point of law he was really 
dead, and you acquired his property by purchase.*' 
Mr. Otis was a good deal distressed at Lord Canter- 
ville's refusal, and ^begged him to reconsider his 
decision, but the good-natured peer was quite firm, 
and finally induced the Minister to allow his daughter 
to retain the present the gho^t had given her, and 
when, in the spring of 1890. the young Duchess of 
Cheshire was presented at the Queen’s first drawing¬ 
room on the ■* occasion *of her marriage, her jewels 
were the universal theme of admiration. For Virginia 
received the coronet, which is the reward of all good 
little American girls, and was married to her boy-lover 
as soon as he came of age. They were both so charming, 
and they loved each other so much, that every one 
was delighted at the match, except the old Marchioness 
of Dumbleton, who had tried to catch the Duke for 
one of her seven unmarried daughters, and had given 
no less than three expensive dinner-parties for that 
purpose, and, strange to say, Mr. Otis himself. Mr. 
Otis was extremely fond of the young Duke personally, 
but, theoretically, he objected to titles, and, tp use 
his own words, * was not without apprehension lest, 
amid the enervating influences of a pleasure-loving 
aristocracy, the true principles of republican simplicity 
should be forgotten.^' His objections, however, were 
completely overruled, and I believe that when he 
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walked up the aisle of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
with his daughter leaning on his arm, there was not a 
prouder man in the whole length and breadth of England. 

The Duke and Duchess, after the honeymoon was 
over, went down to Canterville Chase, ‘and oh the day 
after their arrival they walked over in the afternoon 
to the lonely churchyard by the pine-woods. There 
had been a great deal of diffic»’lty at fifs’t about the 
inscription on Sir Simon’s tombstone/ but finally it 
had been decided to engrave on it simply the initials 
of the Old gentleman’s name, and the verse from the 
library window. The Duchess had brought with her 
some lovely roses, which she strewed upon the grave, 
and after they had stood by it for some .time they 
strolled into the ruined chanA;! of the old abbey. 
There the Duchess sat down on a fallen pillar, while 
her husband lay at her feet smoking a cigarette and 
looking up at he^ bcaptiful eyes. Suddenly he threw 
his cigarette away, took hold of her hand, and said 
to her, “ Virginia, a wife should have no secrets from 
lier husband.” • , “ 

” Dear Cecil! I have no secrets Irom you.” 

“ Yes, you have,” he answered, smiling, you have 
never told me what hap[)ened to you whenf you were 
locked up with the ghost.” 

” I have never told any one. Cecil,” said Virginia 
gravely. 

” 1 know .that, but you might tell ihe,” 

'* Please don’t ask me, Cecil, I cannot tell you. Poor 
Sir Simon ! I owe him a great d<?al. Yes, don't laugh, 
Cecil, I really do. He matle me see what Life is, and what 
Death signifies,'arid wiiy Love is stronger than both.” 

Tlje Duke rose and kiss'^d his wife lovingly. 

“ You can have your secret as long as I have your 
heart,” he murmured. 

” You have always had that, Cecil.” 

‘*And you will tell our children some day, wen't you?” 

Virginia blushed. 
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, A NOTE OF ADMIRATION, 

U NLESS one is wealthy there is no use m being 
a cliarming fellow. Romance is the privilege 
of the rich, not the profession of the un¬ 
employed. Tiie poor* should be practical and prosaic. 
It is better to have a permanent income than to be 
fascinating. These are the great truths of modem life 
which Hii^hie Erskine never realised. Poor Hughiel 
Intellectually, we must admit, he was not of much 
importance. He never said a brilliant or even an ill- 
natured thing in his hfc. But then he was wonderfully 
good-looking, with his crisp brown hair, his clear-cut 
profile, and his grey eyes. He* was’ as popular with 
men as he was with women, and he had every accom¬ 
plishment excet^t that of, making money. His father 
had bequeathed him his cavalry sword and a History 
oj the Vet^insular IVar in fifteen volumes. Hughie 
hung the first over his looking-glass, put the second 
on a shelf between Ruff's Guide and Bailey’s Magazine, 
and lived on two hundred a year that an old aunt 
allowed him. He had tried everything. He had gone 
on the Stock Exchange for six months ; bqt what was 
a butterfly to do among bulls and bears ? He had been 
a tea-merchant for a little longer, but had soon tired 
of pekoe and souchong. Then he had tried selling 
dry sherry. That did not answer;' the sherry was a 
little too dry. Ultimately he became nothing, a delight¬ 
ful, ineffectual young man with a perfect profile* knd 
no profession. 

To make matters worse, ’he was in love. The girl 
he loved was Laura Merton, the daughter of a retired 
Colonel who had lost his temper and his digestion in 
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India, and had never found either of them again. 
Laura adored him, and he was ready to kiss her shoe¬ 
strings. They were the handsomest couple in London, 
and had not a penny-piece between them. The Colonel 
was very fond of Hughie, but ■v^ould not hekr of any 
engagement. # • 

" Come to me, my boy, when you have got ten 
thousand pounds of your ovm, and we wiil see about 
it,'* he used to say ; and Hughie looked very glum in 
those days, and had to go to Laura for consolation. 

One morning, as he was on his </ay to Holland Park, 
where the Mertons lived, he dropped in to see a-great 
friend of his, Alan Trevor. Trevor was a,painter. 
Indeed, few people escape that nowadaySc But he 
was also an artist, and artists am rather rare. Person¬ 
ally he was a strange rough fellow, with a freckled 
face and a red, ragged beard. However, when he took 
up the brush he was a real master, and his pictures 
were eagerly sought after. He had been very much 
attracted by Hughie at first, it must be acknowledged, 
entirely on account of his ♦personal tharm. *' The 
only people a painter should know,” he used to say, 
“ are people who are hete and beautiful, people who 
are an artistic pleasure to look at and an intellectual 
repose to talk to. Men who aVe dandies and women 
who are darlings rule the world, at least they should 
do so,” However, after he got to know Hughie 
better, he liked him quite as mutli for his bright, 
buoyant spirits and his generous, reckless nature, 
and had given him the permanent entrie to his studio. 

When Hughie came^in he found Trevor putting 
the finishing touclies to a wonderful life-size picture 
of a beggar-man. The beggar himself was standing 
on a raised platform in a comer of the studio. He was 
a wizened old man, with a face like wrinkled parch¬ 
ment, and a most piteous expression. Over his shoulder 
was flung a coarse brown cloak, ail tears ^nd tatters; 
his thick boots were patched and cobbled, and with 
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one hand he leant on a rough stick, while with the other 
he held out his battered hat for alms. ' 

" What an amazing model 1 ** whispered Hughie, 
as he shook hands ^^th his friend. 

An amazing model ? ” shouted Trevor at the top 
of .his voice; I should think so ! $uch beggars as 
lie are not to be met with every day. A trouvaille, mon 
cher ; a living Velasquez T My stars 1 what an etching 
Rembrandt would have made of him I " 

“ Poor old chap! ” said Hughie, how miserable 
he looks! But I suppose, to you painters, his face is 
his fortune ? ** 

'* Certainly/' replied Trevor, “ you don’t want 
a beggar to look happy, do you ? ” 

“ How much does a model get for sitting ? " asked 
Hughie, as he found himself a comfortable seat on a 
divan. 

“ A shilling an hour." 

And how much do you get for your picture, 

Alan ? " 

“ Oh, for this I get two thousand 1 *' 

" Pounds ? " 

" Guineas. Painters, poets, and physicians always 
get guineas." 

" Well, 1 think the nlodel should have a percentage," 
cried Hughie, laughing; " they work quite as hard 
as you do.” 

^ Nonsense, nonsense ! Why, look at ,the trouble 
of laying on the paint alone, and standing all day long 
at one's easel I It’s all very well, Hughie, for you to 
talk, but I assure you that there are moments when 
Art almost attains to the dignity Of .manual labour. 
But you mustn’t chatter; I'm very busy. Smoke a 
cigarette, and keep quiet." 

After some time the servant came in, and told 
ITevor that the framemaker wanted to speak to him. 

" Don't run away, Hughie," he said, as he went out, 

” I will be back in a moment." 
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The old beggar-man took advantage ol Trevor's 
absence to rest for a moment on a wooden bench that 
was behind him. He looked so forlorn and wretched 
that Hughie could not help pitying him, and felt in his 
pockets to see what money he h^d. A*ll he dould find 
was a sovereign^and some coppers. ” Poor old fellow/* 
he thought to himself, “ he wants it more than 1 do, 
but it means no hansoms for a fortniglit***; and he 
walked across the studio and slip|icd* the sovereign 
into the beggar's hand. 

The oid man started, and a faifit smile flitted across 
his withered lips. “ Thank you, sir,*’ he said, “ thank 
you." 

Then Trevor arrived, and Hughie took ,his leave, 
blushing a little at what he ha#I done. He spent the 
day with Laura, got a charming scolding for bis extra¬ 
vagance, and had to walk liome. 

That night he strolled into the Palette Club about 
eleven o’clock, and found Trevor sitting by himself 
in the smoking-room drinking hock and vSeltzcr. 

" Well, Alan, did you ge 1 > the picture finished all 
right ? " he said, as he lit his cigarette. 

" Finished and framed, my boy ! " answered Trevor ; 
‘‘‘ and, by the bye, you have made a conquest. That 
old modd you saw is quite de^^oted to you. I had to 
tell him all about you—who you are, where you 
live. What your income is, what prospects you 
have-" . * 

" My dear Alan/’ cried Hughie, " I shall probably 
find him waiting for me when I go home. But, of course, 
you are only joking. Poor old wretch ! I wish I could 
do something for him. I think it is dreadful that any 
one,should be so miserable. I have got heaps of old 
clothes at home—do you think he would care for any 
of them ? Why, his rags w^ere falling to bits." 

" But he looks splendid in them," said Trevor. " I 
wouldn’t paint liim in a frock coat for anything. 
What you call rags I call romance. What seems 
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poverty to you is picturesqueness to me. However, 
ru tell him of your offer.” 

“ Alan,” said Hughie seriously, '* you painters 
are a heartless lot.” 

” An irtist's heart is his head,” replied Trevor; 
■' and besides, our business is to realise the world as 
we see it, not to reform it .as we know it. A chacun son 
mtlier. And*now tell me how Laura is. The old model 
was quite intefested in her.” 

” You don’t mean to say you talked to him about 
her ? ” said Hughie.' * 

” Certainly I did. He knows all about the relentless 
colonel, the lovely Laura, and the £10,000.” 

“ You told that old beggar all my private affairs ? ” 
cried Hughie, looking^very red and angry. 

” My dear boy,” said Trevor, smiling, ’* that old 
beggar, as you call him, is one of the richest men in 
Euroj>e. He could buy all London to-morrow without 
overdrawing his account. He has a house in every 
capital, dines off gold plate, and can prevent Russia 
going to war ^hen he chooses.” 

” What on earth do you mean } ” exclaimed 
Hughie. ’ 

” What ‘1 say,” said Trevor. ’ The old man you saw 
to-day in the studio was Baron Hausberg. He is a 
great friend of mine, buys all my pictures and that 
sort of thing, and gave me a commission a month ago 
to paint him as a beggar. Que voulez-vous La fantaisie 
d*un millionnaire! And I must say he made a mag¬ 
nificent figure in his rags, or perhaps I should say in 
my rags ; they are an old suit*! got in Spain.” 

” Baron Hausberg! ” cried Hughie. ” Good heavens! 
I gave him a sovereign I and he sank into an arm-chair 
the picture of dismay. 

” Gave him a sovereign [ ” shouted Trevor, and he 
burst into a roar of laughter. ” My dear boy, you'll 
never see it again, S<nt affaire e’est I'argcnt des autres.’* 

” I think you might have told me, Alan,” said 
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Hughie sulkily, “ and not have let me make such a 
fool of myself." * 

“ Well, to begin with, Hughie/' said Trevor, " it 
never entered my mind that you went about distri¬ 
buting alms in that reckless way. I can understand your 
kissing a pretty models but your giving a sovereign 
to an ugly one—by Jove, no.! Besides, the fact is that 
I really was not at home to-day to aif^ one; and 
when you came in I didn*t know whether Hausberg 
would like his name mentioned. You know he wasn’t 
in full dress." * 

“ Wliat a duffer he must think me I " said Hughie. 

" Not at all. He was in the highest spirits after you 
left; kept chuckling to himself and rubbing his old 
wrinkled hands together. I couWn't make out why he 
was so interested to know all about you; but 1 see it 
all now. He’ll invest your sovereign for you, Hughie, 
pay you the interest ^every six months, and have a 
capital story to tell after dinner." 

" I am an unlucky devil," growled Hughie. “ The 
best thing I can do is to go to bed; * and, my dear 
Alan, you mustn’t tell any one. I shouldn’t dare show 
my face in the Row." • 

" Nonsense I It reflects the highest credit on your 
philanthropic spirit, Hughie. *And don’t run away. 
Have another cigarette, and you can talk about 
Laura as much as you like." 

However,* Hughie wouldn’t stop, *but walked home, 
feeling very unhappy, and leaving Alan Trevor in fits 
of laughter. 

The next morning, as he was at breakfast, the 
servant brought him up a card on which was written, 
" Mqnsieur Gustave Naudin, de la part de M. le Baron 
Hausberg." “ I suppose he has come for an apology," 
said Hughie to himself; ,and he told the servant to 
show the visitor up. 

An old gentleman with gold spectacles and grey 
hair came into the room, and said, in a slight French 
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accent) ** Have I the honour of addressing Monsieur 
Erskine ? " 

Hughie bowed. 

“ I have come from Baron Hausberg,*' he continued. 
'■ The Baton—, 

I beg) sir, that you will offer him my sincerest 
apologies,*' stammered Hughie'. 

** The Bafon,’* said the bid gentleman with a smile, 
“ has commissioned me to bring you this letter ’*; 
and he extended a sealed envelope. 

On the outside was written, “ A wedding ‘present 
to Hugh Erskine and Laura Merton, from an old 
beggar,^* and inside was a cheque for £10,000. 

When they were married Alan Trevor was the best 
man, and the Baron I’nade a speech at the wedding 
breakfast. 

" Millionaire models,” remarked Alan, “ are rare 
enough ; but, by Jove, model millionaires are rarer 
stiU r* ’ 
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the; young king 


_ > 

I T was the night before the day fixed for his coro¬ 
nation, ahd the young King was sitting alone in his 
beautiful chamber. His courtiers had all taken 
their leave of him, bowing their heads to the ground, 
according to the ceremonious usage of the day, 
and had retired to the Great Hall of the Palace, to 
receive a few last lessons from the Professor of 
Etiquette ; there being some of them who had still 
quite natural manneis, which in a courtier is, I need 
hardly say, a very grave offence. 

The lad—for he was only a lad, being but sixteen 
years of age—^was not sorry at their departure, and had 
flung himself back with a deep sigh of relief on the soft 
cushions of his embroidered couch, lying there, wild¬ 
eyed and o^n-mouthod, like a brown woodland 
Faun, or some young animal of the forest newly snared 
by the hunters. , 

And, indeed, it was^^the hunters who had found him, 
coming upon him almost by chance as, bare-limbed 
and pipe in hand, he was following the flock of the 
poor goatherd wlio had brought him up, and whose 
son he had alwajrs fancied himself to be. The child of 
the old King's only daughter by a secret marriage 
with one much beneath hej* in station—a stranger, 
some said, who, by the wonderful magic of his lute¬ 
playing, had made the young Princess love him; 
while others spoke of an artist from Rimini, to^whom 
the Princess had shown much, perhaps too much 
honour, and who had suddenly disappeared from the 
city, leaving his work in the Cathed^ imfinished—^he 
had been, when but a W'eek old, stolen away from his 
mother's side, as slie slept, and given into the charge 
O.W. 353 M 
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of a common peasant anrl his wife, who were without 
children of their own, and lived in a remote part of the 
forest, more than a day’s ride from the town. Grief, or 
the plague, as the court physician stated, or, as some 
suggested, a swilt Italian j)oisup administered in a 
cup of spiced wine, slew, within an hour of her wakeii- 
ing, the white girl who had given him birth, and as the 
trusty messenger who bare the child acro&*his saddle¬ 
bow stooped from his weary horse and knocked at the 
rude door ol the goatherd's hut, the body of the 
Princess'was being lowered into an'open grave that had 
been dug in a deserted churchyard, beyond the city 
gates, a grave where it was said that another body was 
also lying, that of a young man of marvellous and 
foreign beauty, whose hands vA^re tied behind him 
with a knotted cord, and whose breast was stabbed 
with many red wounds. 

Such, at least, was the story that men whispered to 
each other. Certain it was that the old King, when on 
his death-bed, whether moved by remorse for his 
great sin, or merely desiring tiiat the kiligdom sliould 
not pass away from liis line, had had the lad sent for, 
and, in the presence of the Council, had acknowledged 
him as his heir. • 

And it seems that Irom the very first moment ol his 
recognition he had shown signs of that strange passion 
for beauty that was destined to have so great an 
influence over his life. Those who Accompanied him 
to the suite of rooms set apart for his service, often 
spoke of the cry of pleasure that broke from his lips 
when he saw the delicate* raiment and rich jewels that 
had been prepared for him, and of the almost fierce 
joy with which he flung aside his rough leathern tunic 
and coarse sheepskin cloak. He missed, indeed, at 
times the freedom of the {orest life, and was always 
apt to chafe at the tediinis Court ceremonies that 
occupied so much of each day, but the wonderful 
palace— Joyeuse, as they called it—of which he now 
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found himself lord, seemed to him to b<‘ a new world 
fresh-fasliioned for his delight; and as soon as he 
could escape from the council-board or audiencc- 
chambci;, he would run dowm the great staircase, 
with its lions of gilt bronze and its steps of bright por¬ 
phyry, and wander from room to ’room, and from 
corridor tc.^ corridor, like* one who was seeking to find 
in beauty an ^odyne from pain, a sort of restoration 
from sickness. 

Upon these journeys of discovery, as he would call 
them—and, indeed, they were to him real* voyages 
through a marvellous land, he would sometimes be 
accompanied by the slim, fair-haired Court pages, 
with their floating mantles, and gay fluttering ribands ; 
but more often lie would be alone, feeling through a 
certain quick instinct, which was almost a divination, 
that the secrets of art arc best learned in secret, and 
that Beauty, like Wisd(*m, luve^ the lonely worshipper. 


I 

Many cunojus stones were related about him at this 
period. It was said that'a stout Burgomaster, who had 
come to deliver a florid oratorical address on behalf of 
the citizens of the town, had caught sight of him kneel¬ 
ing in rc^ adoration,before a great picture that had 
just been brought from Venice, and that seemed to 
herald the worship of some new gods. On another 
occasion he iiad, been missed for several hours, and 
after a lengthened search had been discovered in a 
little chamber in one of the northern turrets of the 
palace gazing, as one in a.tiance, at a Greek gem 
carved with the figure of Adonis. He had been seen, so 
the tale ran, pressing his warm lips to the marble 
brow of an antique statue that had been discovered in 
the bed of the river on the occasion of the building of 
the stone bridge) and was‘inscribed with the name of 
the Bithynian slave of Hadrian. He had passed a 
whole night in noting the effect of the moonlight on a 
silver image of Endymion. 
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All. rare and costly materials had certainly a great 
fascination for him, and in his eagerness to procure 
them he had sent away many merchants, some to 
traffic for amber with the rough fisher-folk of t,he north 
seas, some to Egypt to look for that curious green 
turquoise which "is found only in the tombs of kings, 
and is said to possess magical properties:, some to 
Persia for silken carpets and painted, pottery, and 
others to India to buy gauze and stainwl ivory, moon¬ 
stones and bracelets of jade, sa^dal-wootl and blue 
enamel and shawls of fine wool. 

But what had occupied him most was the robe he was 
to wear at lus coronation, the robe of tissued gold, and 
the ruby-studded crown, and jthe sceptre with its 
rows and rings ot pearls. Indeed, it was of this that he 
was thinking to-night, as he lay back on his luxurious 
couch, watching the great pinewood log that was 
burning itself out on the open hearth. The designs, 
which were from the hands of the most famous artists 
of the time, had been submitted to iiim^many months 
belore, anJ he had given orders that the artificers 
were to toil night and day to carry Ihcm out, and that 
the whole world was to be searched for jewels that 
would be worthy of their worlf. He saw himself in 
fancy standing at the high altar of the cathedral in 
the lair raiment of a King, and a smile played and 
lingered about his boyish lips, and lif up with a bright 
lustre his daVk woodland eyes. 

After some time he rose from his seal, and leaning 
against the carved penthouse of the chimney, looked 
round at the dimly-lit room. The walls were hung 
with rich tapestries representing the Triumph of 
Beauty. A large press, ‘ulaid with agate and lapis- 
iazuli, filled^one comer, and facing the window stood a 
curiously wrought cabinet with lacquer panels of 
powdered and mosaiced gold, on which were placed 
some delicate goblets of Venetian glass, and a cup of 
dark-veined onyx. Pale poppies were broidered on the 
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silk coverlet of the bed, as though they had fallen 
from the tired hands of sleep, and tall reeds of fluted 
ivory bare up the velvet canopy, from which great 
tufts of ostrich plumes sprang, like white foam, to the 
p^d silver of the f/etted ceiling. A laughing Nar¬ 
cissus in green bronze held a polished i^irror above its 
head. On th^ table stood a flat bowl of amethyst. 

Outside he cquld see the huge dome of tlie cathedral, 
looming like a bubble over the shadowy houses, and 
the weary sentinels pacing up and down on the misty 
terrace by the river. Far away, in an ordiard, a 
nightingale was singing. A faint perfume of jasmine 
came through the open window. He brushed his 
brown cufls back froip his forehead, and taking up a 
lute, let his fingers stray across the cords. His heavy 
eyelids drooped, and a strange languor came over him. 
Never before haJ he felt so keenly, or with such 
exquisite joy, the magic and. mystery of beautiful 
things. 

W^en midnight sounded from the clock-tower he 
touched a bell, and his pages entered and disrobed him 
with much ceremony, pouring rose-water over his 
hands, and strewing flowers on his pillow. A few 
moments after that t^ey had left the room, he fell 
asleep. 

And as he slept, he dreamed a dream, and this was 
his dream, * 

He thought that he was standing in a long, low attic, 
amidst the whir and clatter,of many looms. The 
meagre daylight peered in through the grated windows, 
and showed him the gaunt figures "'of the weavers 
bending over their cases. Pale, sickly-looking children 
were crouched on the huge crossbeams. As the shuttles 
dashed through the warp ’they lifted up the heavy 
battens, and when the shuttles stopped they let the 
battens fall and pressed the threads together. Their 
faces were pinched with famine, and their thin hands 
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shook and trembled. Some haggard women were 
seated at a table sewing. A homble odour filled the 
place. The air was fojil and* heavy, and the walls 
dripped and streamed with damp. ^ 

The young King went over to one*ol the weavers, 
and stood by hun and watched him. 

And the weaver looked At him angri\y and said. 

Why art thou watching me ? Art ttfou a spy set 
on us by our master ? ” 

Wlio is thy master ? ” asked the young King. 

“ Ouf master ! cried the weaver, bitterly. " He is a 
man like myself. Indeed, there is but this difference 
between us—that he wears fine clothes while 1 go in 
rags, and that while I am weak^from hunger he suffers 
not a little from overfeeding.” 

“ The land is free,” said the young King, “ and 
thou art no man’s slave.” 

” In war,” answered the weaver, “ the strong make 
slaves of the weak, and in peace the rich make slaves 
of the poor. Wc must work to live, aijd they give us 
such mean wages that we die? We toil for them all day 
long, and they heap up gold in their coffers, and our 
children fade away before their time, and fhe faces of 
those we love become hard and, evil. We tread out the 
grapes, and another drinks the wine. We sow the corn, 
and our own board is empty. We have chtiins, though 
no eye beholds them ; and we are slaves, llnjugh men 
call us free.*’ 

” Is it so with all ? ” he asked. 

” It is so with all,” aiyswered the weaver, “ with the 
young as well as with the old, with the women as well 
as with the mdn, with the little children as well as 
with.^^hose who are stricken in years The merchants 
grind us down, and we must needs do their bidding. 
The priest rides by and tells his beads, and no man 
has care of us. Through our sunless lanes creeps 
Poverty wit.i her hungry eyes, and Sin with his sodden 
face follows close behind her. Misery wakes us in the 
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morning, and Shame sits with us at night. But what 
are these things to thee ? Thou art' not one of us. 
Thy face is too happy.'' And he turned away scowling, 
and thre\y the shuttle across the loom, and the young 
King saw that it was threaded with a thread of gold. 

And a great terror seized upon him; and he said to 
the weaver,Wiat robe is.this that thou art weaving?" 

" It is the robe for the coronation of the young 
King," he answered ; " what is that to thee ? " 

And the young King gave a loud cry and woke, 
and lo! he was in his own chamber, and through the 
window he saw the great honey-coloured moon hanging 
in the dusky air. 


And he fell asleep again and dreamed, and this was 
his dream. 

He thought that he was lying on the deck of a huge 
galley that was being rowed by a hundred slaves. 
On carpet by his side the master of the galley was 
sealed. He w^ black as ebony, and his turban was of 
crimson silk, (areat ear-rifigs of silver dragged down the 
thick lobes of his ears, and in his hands he had a pair 
of ivory scales. 

The slaves were nak,ed, but for a ragged loincloth, 
and each man was chained to his neighbour. The hot 
sun beat brightly upon them, and the negroes ran up 
and down the gapg\vay and lashed them with whips 
of hide. They stretched out their lean arms and pulled 
the heavy oars through the water. The salt spray 
flew from the blades. , 

At last they reached a little bay, and began to take 
soundings. A light wind blew from’the shore, and 
covered the deck and the great lateen sail with a flue, red 
dust. Three Arabs mounted on wild asses rode out and 
threw spears at them. The- master of the galley took 
a painted bow in his hand and shot one of them in the 
throat. He fell heavily into the surf, and his com¬ 
panions galloped away. A woman wrapped in a yellow 
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veil followed slowly on a camel, looking back now and 
then at the dead body. 

As soon as they had ;cast anchor and hauled down 
the sail, the negroes went into the hold and brought up 
a long rope-ladder, heavily weighted 'with lead. The 
master of the galley thi;ew it over the side, making the 
ends fast to two iron stanchions. Then^the negroes 
seized the youngest of the slaves and knodk'ed his gyves 
off, and filled his nostrils and his ears' with wax, and 
tied a big stone round his waist. He crept wearily 
down the ladder, and disappeared into the sea. A few 
bubbles rose where he sank. Some of the other slaves 
peered curiously over the side. At the prow of the 
galley sat a shark-charmer, beating monotonously 
upon a drum. * 

After some time the diver rose up out ot the water, 
and clung panting to the ladder with a pearl in his 
right hand. The negrqps seized it from him, and thnist 
him back. The slaves fell asleep over their oars. 

Again and again he came up, and each time that he 
did so he brought with him a beautilui pearl. The 
master of the galley weighed them, and put them into 
q little bag of green leather. 

The young King tried to ^speak, but his tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth, and his Bps 
refused to move. The negroes chattered to each other, 
and began to quarrel over a string of bright beads. 
Two cranes* fiew round and round the vessel. 

Then the diver came up for the last time, and the 
pearl that he brought w^th him was fairer than all the 
pearls of Ormuz, for it was shaped like the full moon, 
and whiter than the morning star. But his face was 
str^ij^ely pale, and as he fell upon the deck the blood 
gushed from his ears and nostrils. He quivered for a 
little, and then he was stilL The negroes shrugged their 
shoulders, and threw the body overboard. 

And the master of the galley laughed, and, reaching 
out, he took the pearl, and when he saw it he pressed 
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it to his torehead ani bowed. '* It shall bi\‘* he said, 
” for the sceptre of the young King/' and he made 
a sign to the negroes to draw the anchor. 

And when the young King heard this he gave a 
great cry and woke, a/id through the window he saw 
the’ long grey fingers of the dawn clutching at the 
fading stars. 

And he leil hsleep again, and dreamed, and this 
was his dream. 

He thought that life was wandering through* a dim 
wood, hung with strange fruits and with beautiful 
poisonous flowers. The adders hissed at him as he 
went by, and the bright parrots flew screaming from 
branch to branch. Hu^e tortoises lay asleep upon the 
hot mud. The trees were full of apes and peacocks. 

On and on he went, till he reached the outskirts of 
the wood, and there he saw an immense multitude 
of men toiling in the bed of a dried-up river. They 
swarmed up the crag like ants. The)^ dug deep pits in 
the ground and went down into them. Some of them 
cleft the rocks with great axes; others grabbled in the 
sand. They tore up the cactus by its roots, and 
trampled oh the scarlet blossoms. They hurried about,' 
calling to each other, and no man was idle. 

From the darkness of a cavern Death and Avarice 
watched them, and Death said, “ I am weary ; give me 
a third of them ancf let me go." , 

But Avarice shook her head. “ They are my ser¬ 
vants,” she answered. 

And Death said to lier, “ What hast thou m thy 
hand ? " 

" I liave three grains ol com," she answered; 

" what is that to thee .<* " 

" Give me one of them,'* cried Death, " to plant 
in my garden ; only one of them, and I will go away." 

I will not give thee an 5 dhing," said Avarice, and 
she hid her hand in the fold of her raiment. 
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And Death laughed, and took a cup, and dipped it 
into a pool of -water, and out of the cup rose Ague. 
She passed through the great multitude, and a third 
of them lay dead. A cbld mist followed her, and the 
water-snakes ran by her side. , • * 

And when Advance saw that a third ot the multitude 
was dead she beat her‘breast and wept. She beat her 
barren bosom, and cried aloud. '* Thoii*hast slain a 
third of my servants,'' she cried, ‘'■get thee gone. 
There is war in the mountains of Tarlary, and the 
kings of each side are calling to thee. The Afghans 
have slain the black ox, and are marching to battle. 
They have beaten upon their shields with their spears, 
and have put on their helmets of iron. What is my 
valley to thee, that thou shodldst tarry in it ? Get 
thee gone, and come here no more.” 

” Nay,” answ^ered Death, ” but till thou hast given 
me a grain of com I will not go.” 

But Avarice shut her hand, and clenched her teeth. 
“ I will not give thee anything,” she muttered. 

And Death laughed, and took up a black stone, and 
threw it into the forest, and out of a thicket of wild 
hemlock came Fever in a robe of flame. 'She passed 
through the multitude, and touched thenr, and each 
man that she touched died! The grass withered 
beneath her feet as she walked. 

And Avarice shuddered, and put ashes on her head. 
" Thou art cruel,” she cried ; ” thbu art cruel. There 
is famine in the wailed cities of India, and the cisterns 
of Samarcand have run dry. There is famine in the 
walled cities of Egypt, *and the locusts have come up 
from the desert. The Nile has not overflowed its 
banks, and the priests have nursed Isis and Osiris. 
Get 'thee gone to those who need thee, and leave me 
my servants.” 

” Nay,” answered Death, ” but till thou hast given 
me a grain of corn I will not go.” 

” I win not give thee anything,” said Avarice. 
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And Death laughed again, and he whistled through 
his fingers, and a woman came flying through the air. 
Plague was written upon her forehead, and a crowd of 
lean vultures wheeled round her. She covered the 
valley with her wings,^ and no‘man was left alive. 

And Avarice fled shrieking through the forest, 

• and Death leaped upon his ted horse and galloped 
away, and Ins galoping was faster than the wind. 

And out of -the slime at the bottom of the valley 
crept dragons and horrible things with scales, and the 
jackals came trotting along the sand, snifling* up the 
air with their nostrils. 

And the young King wept, and said : “ Who were 
these men, and for what were they seeking ? ” 

For rubies for a king's crown," answered one who 
stood behind him. 

And the young King started, and, turning round, 
he saw a man habited as a pilgrim and holding in his 
hand a mirror of silver. 

And he grew pale, and said : " For what king ? " 

And the pilgrim answered: “ Look in this mirror, 
and thou shalt see him." 

And he T looked in the mirror, and, seeing his own 
face, he gave a great cry and woke, and the bright 
sunlight was streaming into the room, and from the trees 
of the garden and pleasaunce the birds were singing. 

And the Chamberlain and the high ofFiCjcrs of State 
came in and made obeisance to him, and the pages 
brought him the robe of tissued gold, and set the 
crown and the sceptre before him. 

And the young King looked at them, and they were 
beautiful. More beautiful were they than aught that 
he had ever seen. But he remembered his dreamS, and 
he said to his lords : " Take these things away, for I 
will not wear them." 

And the courtiers were amazed, and some of them 
laughed, for they thought that he was jesting. 
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But he spake sternly to them again, and said: 
“ Take these things away, and hide them from me. 
Though it be the day of my coronation, I will not 
wear them. For on the* loom of sorrow, and by the 
white hands of Pain, has this my robe becR woven. 
There is Blood ^ the heart of the ruby, and Death .in 
the heart of the pearl.*' And he told them his three 
dreams. * «. • 

And when the courtier.® heard them they looked at 
each other and whispered, saying; " Siirely he is 
mad ; for what is a dream but atdream, and a vision 
but a vision? They are not real things that, one- 
should heed them. And what have we to do with the 
lives of those who toil for us ? Shall a man not eat 
bread till he has seen the sower^nor drink wme till he 
has talked with the vinedresser ? *’ 

And the Chamberlain spake to the young King, and 
said, " My lord, I pray thee set aside these black 
thoughts of thine, and put on this fair robe, and set 
this crown upon thy head. For how shall the people 
know that thou art a king, if thou hast not a king*s 
raiment ? ** 

And the young King looked at him. Is it so, 
indeed ? ** he questioned. Will they not .know me 
for a king if I have not a king's raiment ? " 

“ They will not know thee, my lord," cried the 
Chamberlain. 

" I had tjiought that there had been men who were 
kinglike,” he answered, " but it may be as thou sayest. 
And yet I will not wear this robe, nor will I be crowned 
with this crown, but even as I came to the palace so ' 
will I go forth frpm it." 

And he bade them all leave him, save one page 
whorfi he kept as his companion, a lad a year younger 
than himself. Him he kept for his service, and when 
he had bathed himself in clear water, he opened a great 
painted chest, and from it he took the leathern tunic 
and rough sheepskin cloak that he had worn when he 
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had watched on the hillside the shag^ goats of the 
goatherd. These he put on, and in his hand he took 
his rude shepherd’s staff. 

And the little page opened his big blue eyes in 
wonder,*and said smiling to him, “ My lord, I see thy 
robe and thy sceptre,’but where is thy crown ? ” 

And the young King plucked a sphay of wild briar 
that was climbing over the balcony, and bent it, and 
made a circletof it, and set it on his own head. 

“ This shall be my crown,” he answered. 

And thus attired he passed out of his chamber into 
the Great Hall, where the nobles were waiting for him. 

And the nobles made merry, and some of them cried 
out to him, ” My lord, the people wait for their king, 
and thou showest them a beggar,” and others were 
wroth and said, ” He brings shame upon our state, 
and is unworthy to be our master.” But he answered 
them not a word, but passed on, and went down the 
bright porphyry staircase, and out through the gates 
of. bronze, and mounted upon his horse, and rode 
towards the cathedral, the little page running beside 
him. 

And th,e people laughed and said, " It is the King’s 
fool who is riding by,'” and they mocked him. 

And be drew rein *and said, Nay, but I am the 
King.” And he told them his three dreams. 

And a man came out of the crowd and spake bitterly 
to him, and saidj Sir, knowest thou not that out of 
the luxury of the rich cometh the life 6f the poor ? 
By your pomp we are nurtured, and your vices give 
us bread. To toil for a mastsr is bitter, but to have no 
master to toil for is more bitter still. Thinkest thou 
that the ravens will feed us ? And wliat cure hast thou 
for these things ? Wilt thou say to the buyer,-' Thou 
shalt buy for so much,' and to the seller, ' Thou 
shalt sell at this price ? ’ ' I trow not. Therefore go 
back to thy Palace and put on thy purple and fine linen. 
What hast thou to do with us, and what we suffer? ” 
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“ Arc not the rich and the poor brothers ? " asked 
the young King.. 

" Ay/' answered the man, " and the name of the 
rich brother is Cain/' 

And the young King's eyes filled with tears? and he 
rode on through the murmurs of*the people, and the 
little page grew a*fraid and left him. 

And when he reached the great portal Q?*the cathe¬ 
dral, the soldiers thrust their halberts out and said, 
“ What dost thou seek here ? None enters by this 
door but,the King.” * 

And his face flushed with anger, and he said to them, 
” I am the King,” and waved their halberts aside and 
passed in. 

And when the old bishop saw him comiiig in his 
goatherd's dress, he rose up in wonder from his throne, 
and went to meet him, and said to him, ” My son, is 
this a king's apparel ? And with what crown shall I 
crown thee, and what • sceptre shall I place in thy 
hand ? Surely this should be to thee a day of joy, 
and not a day of abasement.” ,, •• 

” Shall Joy wear w'hat Griet has fashioned ? ” said 
the young King. And he told him his three drc^ims. 

And when the Bishop had heard them he* knit his 
brows, and said, My son, J am- an old man, and in 
the winter of my days, and I know that many evil 
things are done in the wide world. The fierce robbers 
come down from the mountains, and carry off the 
little children, and sell them to the Moors. The lions 
lie in w'ait for the caravans, and leap upon the camels. 
The wild boar roots up the com in the valley, and 
the foxes gnaw the vin''s upon the hill. The pirates 
lay waste the sea-coast and bum the ships of the 
fisher.m»in, and take their nets from them. In the salt- 
marshes live the lepers ; they have houses of wrattled 
reeds, and none may conje'nigh them. The beggars 
wander through the cities, and eat their ftK>d wth the 
dogs. Canst thou make these things not to be ? Will 
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thou take the leper for thy bedfellow, and set the 
beggar at thy board ? Shall the lion do thy bidding, 
and the wild boar obey thee ? Is not He who made 
misery wiser than thou art ? Wherefore I praise thee 
not for* this that thou hast done, but I bid thee ride 
back to the Palace and make thy face glad, and put 
on the raiment that bcseemeth a king, and with the 
crown of ‘gold I will crown thee, and the sceptre of 
pearl will I place in thy hand. And as for thy dreams, 
think no more of them. The burden of this world 
is too great for one man to bear, and the world's 
sorrow too heavy for one heart to suffer." 

" Sayest thou that in this house ? " said the young 
King, and he strode past the Bishop, and climbed up 
the steps of the altar, and stood before the image of 
Christ. 

He stood before the image of Christ, and on his 
right hand and on his left were the marvellous vessels 
of gold, the chalice with the yellow wine, and the vial 
vitli the holy oil. He knelt before the image of Christ, 
and the great candles burned brightly by the jewelled 
shrine, and the smoke of tlie incense curled in thin 
blue wreaths through the dome. He bowed his head in 
prayer, and the priests in their stiff co|>es crept away 
from the altar. 

And suddenly a wild tumult came from the street 
outside, and in entered the nobles with drawn swords 
and nodding plumes, and shields of polished steel. 
“ Where is this dreamer of dreams ? ' they cried. 
" Where is this King, who is apparelled like a beggar— 
this boy who brings shame upon our state ? Surely 
we will slay him, for he is unworthy to rule over us." 

And the young King bowed his head again, and 
prayed, and when he had finished his prayer*he rose 
up, and turning round he looked at them .sadly. 

And lo! through the pointed windows came the 
sunlight streaming upon him, and the sunbeams wove 
round him a tissued robe that was fairer than the robe 
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that had been lashioned for his pleasure. The dead 
staff blossomed, and bare lilies that were whiter than 
pearls. The dry thorn blossomed, and bare roses that 
were redder than rubies. Whiter than fine pearls 
were the lilies, and their stems were oi bright silver. 
Redder than male rubies were the roses, and their 
leaves were of beaten gold. 

He stood there in the raiment ol a kivg, and the 
gates of the jewelled shrine flew open and from the 
crystal of the many-rayed monstrance shone a marvel¬ 
lous and. mystical light. He stood there in a king’s 
raiment, and the Glory of God filled the place, and .the 
saints in their carven niches seemed to move. In the 
fair raiment of a king he stood before them, and the 
organ pealed out its music, and<‘.he trumpeters blew 
upon their trumpets, and the singing boys sang. 

And the people fell upon their knees in awe, and 
the nobles sheathed their swords and did homage, and 
the Bishop’s face grew pale, and his hands trembled. 
“ A greater than I hath crowned thee,” he cried, and he 
knelt before him. ^ • 

And the young Kmg came down from the high altar, 
and passed home through the midst of thf^ |>eople. 
But no man dared look upon his face, for it .was like 
tlie face of an angel. *■ 
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THE. birthday OF THE INFANTA 

■» , 

I T was the birthday ot the Infanta. She was just 

twelve yeirs of age, 'and the sun was shining 
brightly in the gardens of the palace. 

Altliough she was a real Princess and the Intania 
of Spain, she had onliy one birthday every year, just 
like the children of quite poor people, so it was 
naturally a matter of great importance to the whole 
country that she should have a really fine day for the 
occasion. .\nd a rcally>fine day it certainly was. The 
tall stnped tulips stood straight up upon their stalks, 
like long rows of soldiers, and looked defiantly across 
the grass at the roses, and said : “ We are quite as 
splendid as you are now.” The purple butterflies 
fluttered about witli gold dust on their wings, visiting 
each flower in turn ; the httle lizards crept out of tlie 
crevices of the wall, and lay basking in the white 
glare; and,the pomcgranatc.s split and cracked with 
the heat, and showed their bleeding red hearts. Even* 
the pale yellow lemons? that hung in sue i profusion 
from the mouldering trellis and along the dim arcades, 
seemed to have caught a richer colour from the wonder¬ 
ful sunlight, and ‘the magnolia trees opened their 
great globe-like blossoms of folded ivory, and filled 
the air with a sweet heavy perfume. 

The little Princess herself walked upland down the 
terrace with her companions, and playpd at hide and 
seek round the stone vases and the old moss-grown 
statues. On ordinary days she was only aUowdtl lo 
play w'it I children of her own rank, so slie had always 
to play alone, but her birthday was an exception, and 
the King had given orders that she was to invite any of 
her young friends whom she liked to come and amuse 
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themselves with her. There was a stately grace about 
these slim t children as they glided about, the 

boys with their large-pliimed hats and short fluttering 
cloaks, the girls holding up the trains of. their long 
brocade gowns, and shielding the sun from, their eyes 
with huge fans of black and silver. But the Infjyit^k 
was the most ’graceful of all, and the most tastefully 
attired, after the somewhat cumbrous fashion of the 
day. Her robe was of grey satin, tl^e skirt and the 
wide puffed sleeves heavily embroidered with silver, 
and thp stiff corset studdel wdt^ rows of fine pearls. 
Two tiny slippers with big pink rosettes-i)cepe.i put 
beneath her dress as she walked. Pink and pearl was, 
her great gauze fan, and in her hair, which like an 
aureole of faded gold stood onf stiffly round her pale 
little face, she had a beautiful white rose. 

From a wdndow in the palace the sad melancholy 
King watched them. Behind him stood lis brother, 
Don Pedro of AragoR, whom he hated, and his con¬ 
fessor, the Grand Inquisitor of Granada, sat by liis 
side. Sadder even than usud was the.King, for as he 
looked at the Infanta bowing with childish gravity 
to the assembling courtiers, or laughing ^behind the 
■fan at the grim Duchess of Albuquerque Vho always 
accompanied her, he thought rf the young Queen, her, 
mother, who but a short time before—so it seemed to 
him—had come from the gay country of France, and 
had withered away in the sombrr splendour of the 
Spanish cdurt, d5dng just six months after the birth 
of her child, and before she had seen the almonds 
blossom twice'in the archard, or plucked the second 
year's fruit Irom the old gnarled fig-iree that stood in 
the centre of the now gra.ss-grown courtyard. So great 
had been his love for he» that he had not suffered even 
the grave to hide her from him. She had been em¬ 
balmed by a Moorish physician, who in return for this 
service had been granted his life, whic‘i for heresy and 
suspicion of magical practices had been already 
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torfeited, men said, to the H0I5; Office, and her body 
was still lying on its tapestried bier in the black marble 
chapel of the Palace, just as the monks liad borne her 
on that windy March day nearly twelve years before. 
Once every month the King, wrapped in a dark cloak 
■*aiid with a muffled Ihntem in his hand, went in and 
knelt by her side calling out, “ Mt retina ! Mi reina / *’ 
and sometisres breaking through the formal etiquette 
that in Spain governs every separate action of life, and 
sets limits even to the sorrow of a King, he would 
clutci at the pale jewelled hands in a wild ^ony of 
grief, and tiy' to wake by his mad' kisses the cold 
" painted face. 

To-day he seemed to see her again, as he had seen 
her first dt the Castle iof Fontainebleau, when he was 
but fifteen years of age, and she still younger. They 
had been formally betrothed on that occasion by the 
Papal Nuncio in the presence of the French King and 
all the Court, and he had returned to the Escurial 
bearing with him a little ringlet of yellow hair, and the 
memory of two childish (ips bending down to kiss his 
hand as he stepped into his carriage. Later on had 
followed tl^e marriage, hastily performed at Burgos, a 
small town on the frontier between the two countries, 
and the grand publi«3 entry into Madrid with the 
customary celebration of high mass at the Church of 
La Atocha, and a more than usually solemn auto-da-fe, 
in which nearly» three hundred heretics, amongst 
whom were many Englishmen, had be^n delivered 
over to the secular arm to be burned. 

totainly he had loved her*madly, and to the ruin, 
many thought, of his country, then at war with England 
for the possession of the empire of fhe New World. 
He had hardly ever permitted her to be outhis 
sight; lor her, he had forgotten, or seemed to have 
forgotten, all grave affairs *of State; and, with that 
terrible blindness that passion brings upon its servants, 
he had failed to notice that the elaborate ceremonies 
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by which he sought to please her did but aggravate 
the strange malady from which she suffered. When 
she died he was, for a time, like one bereft of reason. 
Indeed, there is no doubt but that he would have 
formally abdicated and retired to the. great* Trappist 
monastery at Granada, of which he was already titular 
Prior, had he not been afraid to leave the little Infanta 
at the mercy of his brothet, whose cruelty, even in 
Spain, was notorious, and who was suspected by many 
of having caused the Queen's death by means of a pair 
of poisoned gloves that he had presented to her on the 
occasion of her visiting his castle in Aragon. Even 
after the expiration of the three years of public mourn¬ 
ing that he had ordained tliroughout his whole domi¬ 
nions by royal edict, he would ndver suffer his ministers 
to speak about any new alliance, and when the Emperor 
himself sent to him, and offered him the hand of the 
lovely Archduchess of Bohemia, his niece, in marriage, 
he bade the ambassadors tell tlieir master that the 
King of Spain was already wedded to Sorrow, and that 
though she was but a barren •bride he loved her better 
than Beauty ; an answer that cost his crown the rich 
provinces of the Netherlands, which soon after, at 
the Emperor's instigation, revolted against him under 
the leadership of some fanatVes of the Keformed 
Church. 

His whole married life, with its fierce, fiery-coloured 
joys and t}ie terrible agony of its sudden ending, 
seemed to come back to him to-day as he watched the 
Infanta playing on the terrace. She had all the Queen's 
pretty petulance of maimer, the same wilful way of 
tossing her hea4» the same proud curved beautiful 
mouth, the same wondt^rful smile —vrai sourire de 
France indeed—as she glanced up now and then at the 
window, or stretched out her little hand for the stately 
Spanish gentlemen to kiss'. But the shrill laughter of 
the children grated on his ears, and the bright pitiless 
sunlight mocked his sorrow, and a dull odour of 
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strange spices such as embalmers use, senmed to taint 
—or was it fancy ?—the clear morning air. He buried 
his face in his hands, and when the Infanta looked up 
again the curtains had been drawn, and the King had 
retired. ■* 

•She made a little moue ot disai)pointment, and 
shrugged her shoulders. Surely he might have stayed 
with her oA her birthday.' What did the stupid State- 
affairs matter ? Or had he gone to that gloomy chapel, 
where the candles were always burning, and where she 
was never allowed to enter ? How silly of him, when 
the sun was shining, so brightly, and everybody was so 
happy I Besides, lie would miss the sham bull-fight 
for whict) the trumpet was already sounding, to say 
nothing of the puppet-show and the other wonderful 
things. Her uncle and the Grand Inquisitor were 
mucli more sensible. They had come out on the terrace, 
and paid her nice compliments. So she tossed her 
pretty head, and ta.^ing Don Pedro by the hand, she 
walked slowly down the steps towards a long pa^^on 
of purple silk'that had been erected at the end of the 
garden, the other children following in strict order of 
precedence, those who had the longest names going 
first. 

I 

A procession of noble boys, iantastically dressed as 
toreadors, came out to meet licr, and the young Count 
of Tierra-Nucva. h wonderfully handsome, lad of about 
fourteen years of age, uncovering his head with all the 
grace of a born hidalgo and grandee of Spain, led her 
solemnly in to a little gilt afnd ivory chair that was 
placed on a raised dais above the arena. The children 
grouped themselves all round, fluttering their big fans 
and whispering to each other, and Don Pedro 5 hd the 
Grand Inquisitor stood laughing at the entrance. 
Even the Duchess—the Camerera-Mayor as she was 
called—a thin, hard-featured woman with a yellow 
ruff, did not look quite so bad-temj^ered as usual, and 
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something like a chill smile flitted across her wrinkled 
face and twitched her thin bloodless lips. 

It certainly was a marvellous bull-fight, and much 
nicer, the Infanta thought, than the real bull-fight 
that she had been brought to at Seville, on the 
occasion of the< visit of the Duke of Parma to her 
father. Some of the boys pranced about on richly- 
caparisoned hobby-horses brandishing Ibfig javehns 
with gay streamers of bright ribands attached to them ; 
others went on foot waving their scarlet cloaks before 
the bull,* and vaulting lightly ovei^ the barrier when he 
charged them ; and as for the bulLhimself, he was just 
like a live bull, though he was only made of wicker¬ 
work and stretched hide, and sometimes insisted on 
running round the arena on hi! hind legs, which no 
live bull ever dreams of doing. He made a splendid 
fight of it too, and the children got so excited that they 
stood up upon the benches, and waved their lace 
handkerchiefs and cried out: Bravo toro ! Bravo toro / 
just as sensibly as if they had been grown-up people. 
At last, however, after a prolonged c6mbat, during 
which several of the hobby-horses were gored through 
and through, and their riders dismounted, 'the young 
Count of Tierra-Nueva brought the bull to his knees, 
and having obtained permission from the Infanta to 
give the coup de grace, he plunged his wooden sword 
into the neck of the animal with such violence that the 
head came right off, and disclosed the laughing face of 
little Monsieur de Lorraine, the son of the French 
Ambassador at Madrid. 

The arena was then cleared amidst much applause, 
and the dead hobby-horses dragged solemnly away by ’ 
two Moorish pages in ynUow and black liveries, and 
aftef a short interlude, during which a French posture- 
master performed upon tfie tight-rope, some Italian 
puppets appeared in the semi-classical tragedy of 
Sophonisha on the stage of a small theatre that had 
been built up for the purpose. 'I'hey acted so well, and 
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their gestures .were so extremely natural, that at the 
close of the play the eyes of. the Infanta were quite 
dim with tears. Indeed some of the children really 
cried, an^ had to be comforted with sweetmeats, and 
the Grand Inquisitor, himself was so affected that he 
could not help saying to Don Pedro that it seemed to 
him intolerable that things made simply out of wood 
and coloured^wax, and worked mechanically by wires, 
should be so unhappy and meet with such terrible 
misfortunes. 

An African juggler followed, wJio brought m a large 
flat basket covered with a red cloth, and having placed* 
it in the centre of the arena, he took from his turban a 
curious reed pipe, and blew through it. In a few 
moments the cloth began to move, and as the pipe 
grew shriller and shriller two green and gold snakes 
put out their strange wedge-sliaj^ed heads and rose 
slowly up, swaying to and fro with the music as a 
plant sways in the water. The children, however, 
were rather frightened at their spotted hoods and 
quic.c darting tongues, ahd were much more pleased 
when the juggler made a liny orange-tree grow out of 
the sand and bear pretty white blossoms and clusters 
of real fruit; and wfl^n he took the fan of the little 
daughter of the Marquess de Las-Torres, and changed 
it into a blue bird that flew all round the pavilion and 
sang, their delight and amazement knew no boimds. 
The solemn minuet, too, performed by the dancing 
boys from the cliurch of Nuestra Senora Del Pilar, 
was charming. The Infanta had never before seen this 
wonderful ceremony which takes place every year at 
Maytime in front of the high altar of the Virgin, and in 
her honour; and indeed none of the royal faqjily of 
Spain had entered the great cathedral of Saragossa 
since a mad priest, supposed by many to have been in 
the pay of Elizabeth of England, had tried to administer 
a poisoned wafer to the Prince of the Asturias. So she 
had known only by hearsay of Our Lady’s Dance," 
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as it was called, and it certainly was a beautiful sight. 
The boys wore' old-fashioned court dresses of white 
velvet, and their curious three-cornered hats were 
fringed with silver and surmounted with hu^e plumes 
of ostrich feathers, the dazzling whiteness oi their 
costumes, as they moved about in the sunlight, being 
still more accentuated by thpir swarthy faces and long 
black hair. Everybody was fascinated by the grave 
dignity with which they moved tlirou^h the intricate 
figures of the dance, and by the elaborate grace of their 
slow gestures, and stately bows,'and when they had 
finished their performance and doffed their great 
plumed hats to the Infanta, she acknowledged their 
reverence with much courtesy, and made a. vow that 
she would send a large wax clndle to the shrine of 
Our Lady of Pilar in return lor the pleasure that she 
had given her. 

A troop of handsome Egyptians—as the gipsies 
were termed in those days—then advanced into the 
arena, and sitting down cross-legs, in a circle, began to 
play softly upon their zithers, moving fheir bodies to 
the tune, and humming, almost below their breath, a 
Ipw dreamy air. When they caught sight of Don 
Pedro they scowled at him, and some of thbm looked 
terrified, for only a few weeks before he had had two 
of their tribe hanged for sorcery in the market-place 
at Seville, but tlie pretty Infanta charmed them as 
she leaned back peeping over her fan with her great 
blue eyes, and they felt sure that one so lovely as she 
was could never be cruel to anybody. So they played 
on very gently and just touching the cords of the 
zithers with their long pointed nails, and their heads 
began, to nod as though they were falling asleep. 
Suddenly, with a cry so shrill that all the children 
were startled, and Don Pedro's hand clutched at the 
agate pommel of his dagger, they leapt to their feet 
and whirled madly round the enclosure beating their 
tambourines, and chaunting some wild love-song 
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in their strange guttural language. Then at another 
signal they all flung themselves again to the ground 
and lay there quite still, the dull strumming of the 
zithers baing tl>c only sound that broke the silence. 
After that they had done this several times, they 
disappeared for a moment and came ‘back leading a 
brown shaggy bear by a chain, and canying on their 
shoulders some little Barbary apes. The bear stood 
upon his head with the utmost gravity, and the 
wizened apes played all kinds of amusing tricks with 
two gipsy boys who seemed to be their masters, and 
fought with tiny swords, and fired off guns, and went 
through a regular soldier's drill just like the King's 
own bodyguard. In fact the gipsies were a great 
success. 

But the funniest part of the whole monung's enter¬ 
tainment, was undoubtedly the dancing of the little 
Dwarf. When he stumbled into the arena, waddling 
on his crooked legs and wagging his huge misshapen 
head from side to side, ^he children went off into a 
loud shout of delight, and the Infanta herself laughed 
so much that the Camerera was obliged to remind 
her that although there were many precedents in 
Spain for a King’s daughter weeping before her equals, 
there were none for a Princess of the blood royal 
making so merry before those who were her inferiors 
in birth. The Dwarf, however, was really quite 
irresistible, and even at the Spanish Cdirt, always 
noted for its cultivated passion for the horrible, so 
fantastic a little monster had never been seen. It was 
his first appearance, too. He had been discovered only 
the day before, running wild through the forest, by 
two of the nobles who happened to have been lianting 
in a remote part of the great cork-wood that surroimded 
the town, and had been earned off by them to the 
Palace as a surprise for the Infanta; his father, who 
was a poor charcoal-burner, being but too well pleased 
to get rid of so ugly and useless a child. Perhaps the 
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most amusing. thing about him was his complete 
unconsciousness of his own grotesque appearance. 
Indeed he seemed quit© happy and fml of the highest 
spirits. When the children laughed, he laughed as 
freely and as joyously as any of‘them, and at the efose 
of each dance He made them each the funniest of bows, 
smiling and nodding at them just as if,he was really 
one of themselves, and not a little misshapen thing 
that Nature, in some humorous mood, bad fashioned 
for others to mock at. As for th(^ tnfanta, she absolutely 
fascinated him. He could ncjt keep his eyes off her, 
and seemed to dance for her alone, and when at the 
close of the performance, remembering how she had 
seen the great ladies of the Cqcart throw bbuquets to 
Caifarelli, the famous Italian treble, whom the Pope 
had sent trom his own chapel to Madrid that he might 
cure the King’s melancholy by the sweetness of his 
voice, she took out of her hair the beautiful white rose, 
and partly for a jest and partly to tease the Camerera, 
threw it to him across the^ arena with her sweetest 
smile, he took the whole matter quite seriously, and 
pressing the flower to his rough coarse lip% he put his 
hand upon his heart, and sank on one knee before her, 
grinning from ear to ear, and with his little bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

This so upset the gravity of the Infanta that she 
kept on laughing long after the little Dwarf had run 
out of the krena, and expressed a desire to her uncle 
that the dance should be immediately repeated. The 
Camerera, however, on ‘the plea that the sun was too 
hot, decided that it would be better that her Highness 
should return wthout delay to the Palace, where a 
wonderful feast had bt^n already prepared for her, 
including a real birthday cake with her own initials 
worked all over it in painted sugar and a lovely 
silver flag waving from the top. The Infanta accord¬ 
ingly rose up with much dignity, and having given 
orders that the little tlwarf was to dance again for her 
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after the hour of siesta, and conveyed her thanks to 
the young Count of Tierra-Nueva for his charming 
reception, she went back to her apartments, the 
chitoen following in the same order in which they 
had entered. 

I 

Now when. the little Dwarf heard that he was 
to dance a second time before the Infanta, and by her 
own express command, he was so proud that he ran 
out into the garden, kissing tlie white rose in an 
absurd ecstasy of pieasure, and making the most 
uncouth and clumsy gestures of delight. 

The Flowers were quite indignant at his darmg 
to intrude into their bpautiful home, and when they 
saw him capering up and down the walks, and waving 
his arms above his head in such a ridiculous manner, 
they could not restrain their feelings any longer. 

He is really far too ugly to be allowed to play 
m any place where we are,” cried the Tulips. 

” He should, drink poppy-juice, and go lo sleep 
tor a thousand years,” ^d the great scarlet Lilies, 
and they grew quite iiot and angry. 

” He is a perfect horror I ” screamed the Cactus. 
“ Why, he is twisted and stumpy, and his head is 
completely out of proportion with his legs. Really he 
makes me feel prickly all over, and if he comes near 
me I will sting him. with my thorns.” 

" And he has actually got one of my beat blooms,” 
exclaimed the White Rose-Tree. ” I gave it to the 
Infanta this morning myself, as a birthday present, 
and he has stolen it from her.” And she called out. 
” Thief, thief, thief! ” at the top of her voice. 

Even the red Geraniums, who did not usually 
give themselves airs, and were known to have a great 
many poor relations themselves, curled up in disgust 
when they saw him, and when the Violets meekly 
remarked that tliough he was certainly extremely 
plain, still he could not help it, they retorted with 
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a good deal of justice that that was his chiel detect, 
and that there was no reason why one should admire 
a person because he was incurable ; and, indeed, some 
of the Violets themselves felt that the ugliness of the 
little Dwarf was almost ostentatious, and that^ he 
would have shown much better taste if he had looked 
sad, or at least pensive, instead of jumping about 
merrily, and throwing himself into, such grotesque 
and silly attitudes. 

As for the old Sundial, who was extremely 
remarkable individual, and had told the time of day 
to no less a person than the Emperor Cliarlcs V. 
himself, he was so taken aback by the little Dwarf's 
appearance, that he almost fo|got to mark two whole 
minutes with his long shadowy finger, and could not 
help saying to the great milk-white Peacock, who was 
sunning herself on the balustrade, tliat every one knew 
that the children of iCings were Kings, and that the 
children of charcoal-burners were charcoal-burners, 
and that it was absurd to pretend th^it it wasn't so ; 
a statement with which the Peacock entirely agreed, 
and indeed screamed out, " Certainly, certainly," in 
.such a loud, harsh voice, that the gold-fis*lj who lived 
in the basin of the cool splashing fountain put their 
heads out of the water, and asked the huge stone 
Tritons what on earth was the matter. 

But somehow the Birds liked him. They had seen 
him often In the forest, dancing about like an elf after 
the eddying leaves, or crouched up in the hollow of 
some old oak-tree, sharing his nuts with the squirrels. 
They did not mind his being ugly a bit. Why, even 
the nightingale herself, who sang so sweetly in the 
orange groves at nig’.t that sometimes the Moon 
leaned down to listen, was not much to look at after 
all; and, besides, he had been kind to them, and 
during that terribly bitter winter, when there were no 
berries on the trees, and the ground was as hard as 
iron, and the woiver had come down to the very gates 
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of the city to look lor lood, he had never once forgotten 
them, but had always given them crumbs out of his 
little hunch of black bread, and divided with them 
whatever j^oor breakfast he had’. 

So they^ flew found »and round him, just touching 
his fiheek with their wings as they passed? and chattered 
to each other^ and the little. Dwarf was so pleased that 
he could not fielp showing thorn the beautiful white 
rose, and tefling them that the Infanta herself had 
given it to him because she loved him. 

They did not undeifetand a single word ol what he 
was saying, but that made no matter, for they put 
their heads on one side, and looked wise, which is 
quite as good as understanding a thing, and very 
much easier. 

The Lizards also took an immense fancy to him, 
and when he grew tired of running about and flung 
himself down on the grass to r^t, they played and 
romped all over him, and tried \o amuse him in the 
best "way they could. “ Every one cannot be as 
beautiful ^ a liiSard,'* thc/cried ; “ that would be too 
much to expect. And, though it sounds absurd to 
say so, he is’ really not so ugly after all, provided, of, 
course, that one shuts ^ne’s eyes, and does not look 
at him." The Lizards were extremely philosophical by 
nature, and often sat thinking for hours and hours 
together, when there was nothing else to do, or when 
the weather was too* rainy for them to go ouh 

The Flowers, however, were excessively annoyed 
at their behaviour, and at the behaviour of the birds. 

" It only shows," they said, " wiiat a vulgarising effect 
this incessant rusliing and flying about has. Well-bred 
people always stay exactly in the same place as wp do. 
No one ever saw us hopping up and down the walks, 
or galloping madly through the grass after dragon-flies. 
When we do want change of air, we send for the 
gardener, and he carries us to another bed. This is 
dignified, and as it should be. But birds and lizards 
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have no sense ot repose, and indeed birds have not 
even a permanent address. They are mere vagrants 
like the gipsies, and should be treated in exactly 
the same manner.” So' they put their noses^ in the air, 
and looked very haughty, and were quite delighted 
when after sonj,e time ^ey saw the little Dwarf scrariible- 
up from the grass, and mal^e his way across the terrace 
to the palace. * * 

” He should certainly be kept indoors for the 
rest of his natural life,” they said. ' Look at his 
hunched back, and his crooked 'iegs,” and they began 
to titter. 

But the little Dwart knew nothing ol all this. He 
liked the birds and the lizards immensely, and thought 
that the flowers were the most tnarvellous things in the 
whole world, except of course the Infanta, but then 
she had given him the beautiful white rose, and she 
loved him, and that made a great difference. How he 
wished that he had gone back with her! She would 
have put him on her right hand, and smiled at'him, 
and he would have never left her side, 'but would have 
made her his playmate, and taught her all kinds of 
delightful triclK. For though he had never been in a 
palace before, he knew a great, many wonderful things. 
He could make little cages out of rushes for the grass¬ 
hoppers to sing in, and fashion the long-jointed bamboo 
into the pipe that Pan loves to hear. He knew the cry 
of every bird, and could call the* starlings from the 
tree-top, or the heron from the mere. He knew the 
trail of every animal, and could track the hare by its 
delicate footprints, and the boar by the trampled 
leaves. All the.wild-ciances he knew, the mad dance in 
red raiment with the autumn, the light dance in blue 
sand^s over the com, the dance with white snow- 
wreaths in winter, and the blossom-dance, through the 
orchards in spring. He knew where the wood-pigeons 
built their ne.sts, and once when a fowler had snared 
the parent birds,, he iiad brought up the young ones 
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himself, and had built a little dovecot for them in the 
cleft of a pollard elm. They were quite tame, and used 
to feed (jut of his hands every morning. She would 
like them, and the rabbits that scurried about in the 
long fern', and the jays with their steely feathers and 
black bills, and the hedgehogs that could curl them¬ 
selves up into prickly balls, and the great wise tortoises 
that crawled slowly about, shaking their heads and 
nibbling at the young leaves. Yes, she must certainly 
come to the forest and play with him. lie would give 
her his own little bed, and would watch outside the 
window till dawn, to sec that the wild horned cattte 
did not harm her, nor the gaunt wolves creep too near' 
the hut. And at dawm he would lap at the shutters 
and wake her, and they would go out and dance 
together all the day long. It was really not a bit 
lonely in the forest. Sometimes a Bishop rode through 
on his white mule, reading out oh a painted book. 
Sometimes in their green vcivei caps, and their jerkins 
of banned deerskin, the falconers passed b}', with 
hooded hawks on their wrists. At vintage-time came 
the grape-treaders, with purj)Ie hands and feet, 
wreathed with glossy ivy and carrying dripping skins 
of wine ; and the charcoal-burners sat round their 
huge braziers at night; watching the dry logs charring 
slowly in the fire, and roasting chestnuts in the ashes, 
and the robbers came out of their caves and made 
merry with them.' Onc^, too, he had seen a beautiful 
procession winding up the long dusty road to 'I'olcdo. 
The monks went in front singing sweetly, and carrying 
briglit banners and crosses of-gold, and then, in silver 
armour, with matchlocks and pikes, came the soldiers, 
and in their midst walked three barefooted men, in 
strange yellow dresses painted all over with wotiderful 
figures, and carrying lighted candles in their hands. 
Certainly there was a great deal to look at in the forest, 
and when she was tired he would find a soft bank of 
moss for her, or carry her in his arms, for he was very 
o.w. N 
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strong, though he knew that lie was not tall. He 
would make her. a necklace of red biyony berries, that 
would be quite as pretty as the white berries that 
she wore on her dress, and when she was tired of them, 
she could throw them away, aqd he would* find her 
others. He would bring her acom-cups and dew- 
drenched anemones, and tiny glow-worms to be stars 
in the pale gold of her hair. * • *■ 

But where was slie ? He asked the white rose, 
and it made him no answer. The whole p»?lace seemed 
asleep, and even where the shatters had not been 
closed, heavy curtains had been drawn across the 
'windows to keej) out the glare. He wandered all 
round looking for some place through w’hich, he might 
gain an entrance, and last he diiught sight of a little 
private door that was lying oj^n. He slipped through, 
and found himself in a splendid hall, far more splendid, 
he feared, than the forest, there was so much more 
gilding everywhere, and even the floor was made of 
great coloured stones, fitted together into a sort of 
geometrical pattern. But the little Infenta was not 
there, only soinc wonderful white statues that looked 
down on him from their jasper pedestals^^ with sad 
blank eyes and strangely smiling lips. 

At the end of the hall hun^ a richly embroidered 
curtain of black velvet, powdered with suns and stars, 
the King’s favourite devices, and broidered on the 
colour he loved best. Perhaps she was hiding behind 
that ? He would try at any rate. 

So he stole quietly across, and drew it aside. No; 
there was only another room, though a prettier room, 
he thought, thai^ the one he had just left. The walls 
were hung with a many-figured gieen arras of needle* 
wrough't tapestry representing a hunt, the work of 
some Flemish artists who had spent more than seven 
years in it.s composition. It had once been the chamber 
of Jean le Fou, as he was called, that mad King who 
was so enamoured of the chase, that he had often tried 
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in his delirium to mount the huge rearing horses, and 
to drag down the stag on which the ^eat hounds 
were leaping, sounding his hunting honi, and stabbing 
with his d^ger at the pale flying deer. It was now 
used as tfhe council-room, and on the centre table were 
lying the red portfolios of the ministers, stamped 
with the gold tulips of Spain, and with the arms and 
emblems of the house of Hapsburg. 

The little Dwarf looked in wonder all round him, 
and was half-afraid to go on. The strange silent 
horsemen that gallc^d so swiftly through the long 
glades without making any noise, seemed to him like 
those terrible phantoms of whom he had heard the 
charcoal-btirners speaking—the Comprachos, who hunt 
only at night, and if they meet a man, turn him into 
a liind, and chase him. But lie thought of the pretty 
Infanta, and took courage. He wanted to find her 
alone, and to tell her that he too loved her. Perhaps 
she was in the room beyond. ' 

He ran across the soft Moorisli carpets, and opened 
the door. Nd! She was not here either. The room 
was quite empty. 

It was »a throne-room, used for the reception of 
foreign ambassadors, when the King, which of late 
had not been often, consented to give them a personal 
audience ; the same room in which, many years before, 
envoys had appeared from England to make arrange¬ 
ments for the mafriago of their Queen, 1 h^n one of the 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe, with tiie Emperor*s 
eldest son. The hangings were of gilt Cordovan 
leather, and a heavy gilt chandelier with branches 
for three hundred wax lights hung, down from the 
black and white ceiling. Underneath a great canopy 
of gold cloth, on which the lions and towers of*Castile 
were broidered in seed pearls, stood the throne itself, 
covered with a rich pall of black velvet studded with 
silver tulips and elaborately fringed with silver and 
pearls. On the second step of the throne was placed 
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tlic kneeling-stool of the Infanta, with its cushion 
of cloth of silver tissue, and below that again, and 
beyond the limit of the canopy, stood the chair for 
tlie Papal Nuncio, who alone had the right to be seated 
in the King’s presence on the occasion of aiiy public 
ceremonial, and^whose Cardinal’s hat, with its tangted 
scarlet tassels, lay on a purple tabouret, in front. On 
the wall, facing the throne, Iiui.g a life- 5 fizcd portrait 
of Charles V. in hunting dress, with ^ great mastiff 
by his side, and a picture of Philip II. receiving the 
liomage v)f the Netherlands, occu|fied the centre of the 
otluT wall. Between the windows stood a black ebony 
cabinet, inlaid with plates of ivorv, on w’hich the 
figures from Holbein’s Dance of beath had been 
graved—by the hand, some laid, of that farm)us 
master himself. 

But the little lJ)warl cared nothing lor all this 
magnificence. He would not have given his rose for 
all tlie pearls on the canopy, nor one W'hite petal of 
his rose for the throne itself. What he wanted w’a^ to 
see the Infanta before she we«t down t(V the pavilion, 
and to ask her to come away with him when he had 
finished his dance. Here, in the Palace, the air was 
close and heavy, but in tlie forc^st the wind blew free, 
and the sunlight with wandering hands of gold moved 
the tremulous leaves aside. There were flowers, too, 
in the forest, not so splendid, perhaps, as the flowers 
in the garden, but more sw’cetly scented for all that; 
hyacinths in early spring that flooded wuth waving 
purple the cool glens, and grassy knolls; yellow 
primroses that nestled *in little clumps round the 
gnarled roots of .the oak-trees ; bright celandine, and 
blue speedwell, and irises lilac and gold. Tliere were 
grey catkins on the hazels, and the foxgloves drooped 
with the weight of their dappled bee-haunted cells. 
The chestnut had its spires of white stars, and the 
hawthorn its pallid moons of beauty. Yes: surely 
she would come if he could only find her 1 She would 
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come with him to the tair lorest, and ah day long he 
would dance for her deliglit. A smile lit up his eyes 
at the thought, and he passed into the next room. 

Of all the rooms this wafe the briglitest and the 
most bedutiful.* The. walls were covered with a pink- 
flow'ered Lucca damask, patterned ^with birds and 
dotted with dainty blossoms ot silver ; the furniture 
was ol maSsive silver, festooned with florid wreaths, 
and swinging Cupids; in front of the tw'o large fire¬ 
places stood great screens bruidcrod with parrots and 
peacocks, and the fluor, which was ot sea-green onyx, 
seemed to stretch far away into the distance. Nor 
was he alone. Standing under the shadow of the door¬ 
way, at 1,he extreme end ol the room, he saw a little 
figure watching him. *Hi.s heart trembled, a cry of joy 
broke from his lips, and he moved out into the sunlight. 
As he did so. the figure moved out also, and he saw 
it plainly. 

The Infanta ! It was a monster, the most grotesque 
monster he had ever beheld. Not properly shaped 
as all other people were, but liunclibacked, and crooked- 
linibed, with Imge lolling head and mane of black 
hair. Th« little Dwarf frowned, and the monster 
frowned also. He laughed, and it laughed with hiiti, 
and licld its hands to*its sides, just as he himself was 
doing. He made it a mocking bow, and it returned 
him a low reverence. He went towards it, and it came 
to meet liim, co{>ying eacli step that hp made, and 
stopping when he stopped himself. He shouted with 
amuscm<‘nt, and ran forward, and reached out his 
hand, and the hand of the m6nster touched his, and it 
was as cold as ice. He grew afraid, and moved his 
hand across, and the monster's hand followed it 
quickly. He tried to press on, but something'femoolh 
and hard stopped him. The face of the monster was 
now close to his own, and seemed full of terror. He 
brushed his hair off his eyes. It imitated him. He 
struck at it, and it returned blow for blow. He loathed 
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it, and it made hideous faces at him. He drew back, 
and it retreated.* 

What is it ? He thought for a moment, and looked 
round at the rest of the room. It was strange, but 
everything seemed to have its double in this'invisible 
wall of clear Yes, picture for picture was 

repeated, and couch for couch. The sleeping Faun that 
lay in the alcove by the doonvay had its twin brother 
that slumbered, and the silver Venus that stood in the 
sunlight held out her arms to a Venus a: lovely as 
herself. • • 

Was it Echo ? He had called to her once in the 
valley, and she had answered him word for word. 
Could she mock the eye, as she mocked the voice ? 
Could she make a mimic world jult like the real world ? 
Could the shadows ot things have colour and lile and 
movement ? Could it be that-? 

He started, and taking from his breast the beautiful 
white rose, he turned* round, and kissed it. The 
monster had a rose ol its own, petal for petal the 
same 1 It kissed it with like'kisses, and'pressed it to 
its heart with horrible gestures. 

When the truth dawned upon him, he gave a wild 
ciy of despair, and fell sobbing to the ground. So it 
was he who was misshapen and'hunchbacked, foul to 
look at and grotesque. He liimsclf was the monster, 
and it was at him that all the children had been laugh¬ 
ing, and the Jittle Princess who he hkd thouglit loved 
him—she. too, had been merely mocking at his ugliness, 
and making merry over his twisted limbs. Why had 
they not left him in thd forest, where there was no 
mirror to tell him how loathsome lie was ? Why had 
his father not killed him rather than sell him to his 
shame ? The hot tears poured down his cheeks, and 
he tore the white rose to pieces. The sprawling monster 
did the same, and scattered the faint petals in the air. 
It grovelled on the ground, and, when he looked at it, 
it watched him with a face drawn with pain. He crept 
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away, lest he should see it, and covered his eyes with 
his hands. He crawled, like some wounded thing, into 
the shadow, and lay there moaning. 

And ^t that moment the’Infanta herself came in 
with her companions through the open window, and 
vi^cn they saw the ugly little dwarf ly^g on the ground 
and beating the floor with his clenched hands, in the 
most fantastic and exaggerated manner, they went ofl 
into shouts of happy laughter, and stood all round him 
and watched him. 

“ His dancing waS funny," said the Infanta ; “ but 
his acting is funnier still. Indeed, he is almost as good 
as the puppets, only, of course, not quite so natural." 
And slie fluttered her big fan and applauded. 

But the little Dwarf never looked up, and his sobs 
grew fainter and fainter, and suddenly he gave a 
curioius gasp, and clutched his side. And then he fell 
back again, and lay quite still. 

" That is capital," said the ‘Infanta, after a pause ; 
" But now you must dance for me." 

" Yes," criftd ali the cl^ildrcn, " you must get up and 
dance, for you are as clever as the Barbary apes, and 
much more ridiculous." 

But thh little Dwar/ made no answer. 

And the Infanta stamped her foot, and called out to 
her uncle, who was walking on the terrace with the 
Chamberlain, reading some despatches that had just 
arrived from Afexico, where the Holy Office had 
recently been established. " My funny little dwarf is 
sulking," she cried, ** you must wake him up, and tell 
him to dance for me." 

They smiled at each other, and sauntered in, and 
Don Pedro stooped down, and slapped the Dwarf on 
the cheek witli his embroidered glove. “ You must 
dance," he said, nionstre. You must dance. 

The Infanta of Spain : nd the Indies wishes to be 
amused." 

But the little Dwarf never moved. 
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“ A whipping master should be sent for/" said Don 
Pedro wearily, and he went back to the terrace. But 
the Chamberlain looked grave, and he knelt beside 
the little dwarf, and put his hand upon his heart. And 
after a few moments he shrugged his'shoulaers, and 
rose up, and having made a low bow to the Infanta, he 
said— 

“ Mi bella Prirwesa, your inupv littl6 dwarf will 
never dance again. It is a pity, for he Is so ugly that 
he might have made the King smile.” 

*' But*why will he not dance *agaiii ? ” asked the 
Infanta, laughing. 

“ Because his hcan is broken." answered the 
Chamberlain. . 

And the Iiilanta trowned, ana her dainty rose-leat 
lips curled in pretty disdain. ” h'or the future let 
tliose who come to play with me have no hearts,” she 
t ried, and she ran out into the garden. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS SOUL 

E very evening the young Fishennan went 
out upon the sea, and threw his nets into 
the water. 

When the wind blew trom the land he cauglit 
nothing, or but little at best, for it was a bitter and 
black-winged wind, ^d rougli waves rose up to meet 
it. But when the wind blew to the shore, the lish came 
in from the deep, and swam into the meshes of his 
nets, and he took them to the market-place and sold 
them. ' J 

Every evening he went out upon the sea, and one 
evening the net was so heavy that hardly could he 
draw it into the boat. And he laughed, and said to 
himself, ** Surely I have caught all the fish that swim, 
or snared some dull monster that will be a marvel to 
men, or some thing of ,horror that the great Queen 
will desire,” and putting forth all his strength, he tugged 
at the coaxsc ropes till, like lines of blue enamel round 
a vase ol bronze, the long veins rose up on bis arms. 
He tugged at the thin ropes, and nearer and nearer 
came the circle of flat corks, and the net rose at last 
to the top of the water. 

But no fish at all was in it, nor any monster or thing 
of horror, but only a little Mermaid lying Aist asleep. 

Her hair was as a wet fleece of gold, and each separate 
hair as a thread of fine gofi in a cup oi glass. Her 
body was as white ivory, and her tail was of silver and 
pearl. Silver and pearl was her tall, and the green 
weeds of the sea coiled round it; and like ssa-shells 
were her ears, and her lips were like sea-coral. The 
cold waves daslied over her cold breasts, and the salt 
glistened upon her eyelids. 

So beautiful was she that when the young Fisherman 

395 
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saw her h© was filled with wonder, and he put out his 
liand and drew the net close to him, and leaning over 
the side he clasped her in his arms. And when he 
touched her, she gave a ory like a startled sea-gull, and 
woke, and looked at him in terror with hci mauve- 
amethyst eyes, and struggled tliat she might escape. 
But he held hei* tightly to him. and would not suffer 
her to depart. • . • 

And when she saw that she could in ,no way escape 
from him, she began to weep, and said, “ I pray thee 
let me go, for 1 am the only daughter of a King, and 
my father is aged and alone." 

But the young Fisherman answered, ** I will not let 
thee go save thou makest me a promise that whenever 
1 call thee, thou wilt come and ^ng to me, fdr the fish 
delight to listen to the song of the Sea-folk, and so 
shall my nets be full." 

Wilt thou in very truth let me go, it 1 promise thee 
this ? " cried the Mermaid. 

" In very truth f will let thee go," said the yoving 
Fisherman. , • 

So she made him the promise he desired, and swarc 
it by the oath of the Sea-folk. And he loiwened his 
arms from about her, and she sank down, into the 
water, trembling with a strange *fcar. 

Every evening the young Fisherman went out upon 
the sea, and called to the Mermaid, and she rose out of 
the water afid sang to him. Round and round her 
swam the dolphins, and the wild gulls wheeled above 
her head. * 

And she sang a marvellous song. For she sang ot 
the Sea-folk who* drive their flocks from cave to cave, 
and casry the little calvt., on their shoulders; of the 
rritons who have long green beards, and hairy breasts, 
and blow through twisted conchs when the King 
passes by , of the palace of the King which is all of 
amber, with a roof of clear emerald, and a pavement 
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ol bright pearl; and oi the gardens of th<!;i sea where 
the great filigrane fans of coral wave day long, and 
the fish dart about like silver birds, and the anemones 
cling to the rocks, and tho pinks bourgeon in the 
ribbed >ielIow gand. She sang of the big whales that 
come down from lhe*north seas and have sharp icicles 
hanging to their fins; of the Sirens Who tell of such 
wonderful ♦things that the merchants have to stop 
their ears with wax lest they should hear them, and 
leap into the water and bo drowned ; of the sunken 
galleys with their ^11 masts, and the frozen sailors 
clinging to the rigging, and the mackerel swimming in 
and out of the open }>orthoIes ; of the little barnacles 
who are great travellers, and cling to the keels ot the 
ships and go round ahd round the world ; and of the 
cuttlefish wlio live in the sides of the cliffs and stretch 
out Ihcir long black arms, and c.in make night come 
when they will it. She siuig of the nautilus who has a 
boat of her own that i.s carved out of an opal and 
steered with a silken sail; of tho happy Mermen who 
play upon luwps and can cliarm tJic great Kraken to 
sleep; of the little cliildren who catch hold of.the 
slippery pprpoises and ride laughing upon their backs ; 
of the Mgrmaids who lie in the white foam and lioJd 
out their arms to tho miuiners ; and of the sea-lions 
with their curved tusks, and the sea horses with Ihoir 
floating manes. 

And as she sang, all the'tunny-fish came m from the 
deep to listen to her, and the young Fisherman threw 
his nets round them and caught them, and,others he 
took with a spear. And whea his boat was well-laden, 
the Mermaid would sink down into the sea, smiling 
at him. 

Yet would she never come near him that he might 
touch her. Oftentimes he called to her and prayed of 
her, but she would not; and when he sought to seize 
her she dived into the water as a seal might dive, nor 
did he see her again that day. And each day the sound 
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of her voice became sweeter to his ears. So sweet was 
her voice that h.e forgot his nets and his cunning, and 
had no care of his craft. Vermilion-finned and with 
eyes of bossy gold, the tunnies went by in shoals, but 
he heeded them not. His spear lay by.his siAj unused, 
and his baskets of plaited osier were empty. With lips 
parted, and ey^ dim with wonder, he sat idle in his 
boat and listened, listening till the sea-^nists crept 
round him, and the wandering moon stained his 
brown limbs with silver. 

And one evening he called to and said : " Little 
Mermaid, little Mermaid, I love thee. Take me for thy 
bridegroom for I love thee.** 

But the Mermaid shook her head. " Thou hast a 
human soul,** she answered, "tif only thou wouldst 
send away thy soul, then could I love thee.*’ 

And the young Fisherman said to himscll, “ Of 
what use is my soul lo me ? L cannot see it. I may not 
touch it. T do not know it. Surely 1 will send it away 
from me, and much gladness shall be mint?.'* And a*cry 
of joy broke from Ins lips, *and standkig up in the 
painted boat, he held out his arms to the Mermaid. 
“ I will send my soul away,** lie cried, “ and you shall 
be my bride, and 1 wnll be thy bridegroom, and in the 
depth of the sea we will dwell ‘together, and all that 
thou hast sung of thou shalt show me, and all tliat thou 
dcsirest I will do, nor shall our lives be divided.*' 

And the little Mermaid laughed for pleasure and hid 
her face in hbr hands. 

“ But how shall I send my soul from me ? ” cried 
the young Fisherman. •' Tell me how I may do it, 
and lo ! it shall be done.** 

“ Alas! I know not,*’ said tlie little Mermaid: 
** the Sea-folk have no souis." And she sank down into 
the deep, looking wistfully at him. 

« 

Now early on the next morning, before the sun was 
the span of a man*s hand above the hill, the young 
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Fisherman went to the house of the Priest and knocked 
three times at the door. 

The novice looked out through the wicket, and when 
he saw who it was, he drew back the latch and said to 
him, “ E^iter.'*. 

.And the young Fisherman passed m, fuid knelt 
down on the sweet-smelling rushes of the floor, and 
cried to the Priest who Was reading out of the Holv 
Book and said.to him, " Father, I am in love with one 
of the Sea-folk, and my soul hindereth me from having 
my desire. Tell me 5|ow I can send my soul away from 
me, for in truth I have no need of it. Of what value 
is my soul to me ? I cannot see it. I may not touch it. 
I do not know it." 

And the Priest bfcat his breast, and answered, 
“ Alack, alack, thou art mad, or hast eaten of some 
poisonous herb, for tlic soul is the noblest part of man, 
and was given to us by God tliat we should nobly use 
it. There is no thing more precious than a human soul, 
non any earthly thing that can be weighed with it. 
It is worth alkthe gold tlvat is in the world, and is more 
precious than the rubies of the kings. Tliereforc, my 
son, think, not any more of this matter, for it is a sin 
that may not be forgiven. And as for the Sea-folk, 
they are lost, and they who would traffic with tliem 
are lost also. They are the beasts of the field that know 
not good from evil, and for them the Lord has not died." 

The young Fisherman's eyes filled with tears when 
lie heard the bitter words of the Priest,'and he rose 
up from his knees and said to him, " Father, the Fauns 
live in the forest and are glad, and on the rocks sit the 
Mermen with their harps of red gold. Let me be as 
they are, I beseech thee, for their da)^s are as the days 
of flowers. And as for my soul, what doth my soul 

F rofit me, if it stand between me and the thing that 
love ? " 

" The love oi the body is vile," cried the Priest, 
knitting his brows, " and vile and evil are the pagan 
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things God suffers to wander through His world. 
Accursed be the. Fauns of the woodland, and accursed 
be the singers of the sea ! I have heard them at night¬ 
time, and they have sought to lure me from my beads. 
They lap at the mndow and Jaugh.- They whisper 
into my ears the tale of their p^ous joys. They 
tempt me with'temptations, and when I would pray 
they make mouths at me. They are lost,*I tell thee, 
they are lost. For them there is nu heaven nor hell, 
and in neither shall they praise God's nanit.” 

“Father,” cried the young/Fisherman, “thou 
knowest not what thou sayest. Once in my net I snared 
the daughter of a King. She is fairer than the morning 
star, and whiter than the moon. For her body I would 
give my soul, and for her lole I would surrender 
heaven. Tell me what I ask of thee, and lot me go 
in peace.” 

^ Away 1 Away ! ” cried the Priest. *' thy leman 
is lost, and thou shall be lost with her.” And he gave 
him no blessing, but drove him from his door. 

And the young Kisherman ‘went down into the 
market-place, and he walked slowly, and with bowed 
head, as one who is in sorrow. • 

• ^\nd when the merchants saw him coming, they 
began to whisj)er to each other, 'and one of them came 
forth to meet him, and called him by name, and sai 1 
to him, " What hast thou to sell ? ” 

“ I will .sell thee my soul.” lie answered ; “ I pray 
thee buy it df me, for I am weary of it. Of what use is 
my soul to me ? 1 cannot see it. I may not touch it. 
I do not know it.” * 

Hut the merchants mocked at him, and said, " Of 
what use is a man’s soul to us ? It is not worth a 
clipped* piece of silver. Sell us thy body for a slave, 
and wc will clothe thee in sea-purple, anti put a ring 
upon thy finger, and make thee the minion of the great 
Queen. But talk not of the soul, for to us it is nought, 
nor has it any value for our service.” 
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And the young Fishennan said to himself: ** How 
strange a thing this is ! Tlie Priest telleth me that the 
soul is worth all the gold in the world, and the mer¬ 
chants say that it is not worth a clipped piece of 
silver.” And he passed out of the market-place, and 
went down to the shore of the sea, and began to ponder 
on what he should do. 

* 

And at noon .he remembered how one ot his compan¬ 
ions, who was a gatherer of samphire, had told him of a 
certain young WitchKwho dwelt in a cave at the head 
of the bay and was ver>^ cunning in her witcheries. 
And he set to and ran, so eager was he to get rid of his 
soul, and a cloud of dust followed him as he sped 
round the sand of thd shore. By the itching of lier 
palm the young Witch knew his coming, and she 
laughed and let down her red hair. With her red hair 
falling around her, she stood at the ojiening of the cave, 
and in her hand slie had a spray of wild liemlock that 
was blossoming. 

“ What d'ye-lack ? What d’ye lack ? sheened, as he 
tame panting up the, steep, and bent dowai before her. 
“ Fish for thy net, when the wind is foul ? I have a 
little reed-pipe, and when I blow on it the mullet com6 
sailing into the ba3^ but it luis a price, pretty boy, it 
has a price. What d’ye lack ? \VTiat d’ye lack ? A 
storm to wreck the ships, and wash the chests of rich 
treasure ashore ? I have more storm.s than the wind 
has, lor I serve one who is stronger than the wind, and 
witli a sieve and a pail of w’atcr I can send the great 
galleys to the bottom of the sea. But 1 have a price, 
pretty boy, I have a price. What d’ye lack } What 
d’ye lack ? I know a flower that grows in the valley, 
none knows it but I. It has purjflc leaves, and ’a star 
in its heart, and its juice is as white as milk. Shouidst 
thou touch with this flower the hard lips of the Queen,' 
she would follow thee all over the world. Out of the 
bed of the King she would rise, and over the whole 
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world she would follow thee. And it has a price, pretty 
boy, it has a price. What d’ye lack ? What dHyQ lack ? 
I can pound a toad in a mortar, and make broth of it, 
and stir the broth with'a dead man's hand. Sprinkle 
it on thine enemy while he sleepy, and he wiUtum into 
a back v^r, and his own mother will slay him. W 4 th 
a wheel I can < 3 raw the Moon from heaven, and in a 
crystal I can show thee Death. What*d'ye lack? 
What d’ye lack ? Tell me thy desire. »and I will give 
it thee, and thou shalt pay me a price, pretty boy, thou 
shalt pay me a price.” / 

” My desire is but for a little thing,” said the young 
Fisherman, ” yet hath the Priest been wroth with me, 
and driven me forth. It is but for a little thing, and 
the merchants have mocked Jc me, and denied me. 
Therefore am I come to thee, though men call thee 
evil, and whatever be thy price I shall pay it.” 

” What wouldst thou ? ” asked the Witch, coming 
near to him. 

” I would send my soul away from me,” answered 
the young Fisherman. « 

The Witch grew pale, and shuddered, and hid her 
face in her blue mantle. ” Ih-etty boy, pyetty boy,” 
She muttered, ” tliat is a terrible thing to do*-” 

He tossed his brown curls ahd laughed. ” My soul 
is nought to me,” he answered. ” I cannot see it. I 
may not touch it. I do not know it.” 

” What wilt thou give me if 1 1?ell thee ? ” asked 
the Witch,*'looking down at him with her beautiful 
eyes. 

” Five pieces of gohl,” he said, " and my nets, 
and the wattle^ house where I live, and the painted 
boat in which I sail. Only tell me how to get rid of my 
soul, and I will give thee all that I possess.” 

She laughed mockingly at him, and struck him 
with the spray of hemlock. ” I can turn the autumn 
leaves into gold.” she answered, ” and I can weave 
the pale moonbeams into silver if I will it. He whom I 
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serve is richer than all the kings of this world, and has 
their dominions/' 

“ What then shall I give thee/’ he cried, " if thy 
price be neither gold nor silvei ? " 

The Witch stroked his hair with her thin white 
hand. ** Thou must dance with me, pretty boy,*' she 
murmured, and she smiled at him as she six)ke. 

“ Nought but that ? " cried the young Fisherman 
in wonder, and Ije rose to his feet. 

“ Nought but that,” she answered, and she smiled 
at him again. «« 

” Then at sunset in some secret place we shall 
dance together,” he said, “ and after that we have 
danced thou shall tell me the thing which I desire 
to know.” 

She shook her head. ” When the moon is full, 
when the moon is full,” she muttered. Then she 
peered all round, and listened. A blue bird rose 
screaming from its nest and circled over the dunes, 
and three s]X)tled birds rustled through the coarse 
grey grass and-whistled to each other. There was no 
other sound save th^ sound of a wave fretting the 
smooth pebbles below. So she reached out her hand, 
and drew him near to her aiid put her dry lips close' 
to his ear. 

” To-night thou must come to the top of the moun¬ 
tain,” she whispered. ” It is a Sabbath, and He will 
be there.’* 

The young Fisherman started and looked at her, 
and she showed her white teeth and laughed. ” Who 
is He of whom thou speakest ? ” he asked. 

” It matters not,” she answered. “ Go thou to-night, 
and stand under the branches of the hornbeam, and 
wait for ray coming. If a black dog run towards' thee, 
strike it with a rod of willow, and it will go away. If 
an owl speak to thee, make it no answer. When the* 
moon is full I shall be with thee, and we will dance 
together on the grass/' 
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“ But wilt thou swear to me to tell me how I may 
send my soul from me ? ” he made question. 

She moved out into the sunlight, and through 
her red hair rippled the wind. By the hoofs of the 
goat I swear it,” she made ansvyer. • * 

” Thou art tlie best of the witches,” cried the young 
Fisherman, ” and 1 will surely dance with thee t<j-night 
on the top of the mountain! 1 would indeed that thou 
hadst asked of me either gold or silver.* But such as thy 
price is thou shalt have it, for it is but a httle thing.” 
And }>c doffed his cap to hei^, and bent his head 
low, and ran back to the town tilled with a great 

joy- 

And the Witch watched him as he went, and when 
he had passed from her sighr she entered her cave, 
and having taken a mirror from a box of carved 
cedarwood, she set it up <m a frame, and burned 
vervain on lighted charcoal before it, and peered 
through the coils of fne smr)kc. And after a time she 
clenched her hands in anger. ” He should have-been 
mine,” she muttered, ” 1 aii*as fair as she is.” 

And that evening, when the moon had nsen, the 
'young Fisherman climbed up to the top of the 
mountain, and stood under th*e branches of the honi- 
beam. Like a targe of polished metal the round sea 
lay at his teot, and the shadows of the lisbing-boats 
moved in ^the little bay. A grejft owl, with yellow 
.sulphurous eyes, called to him by his name, but he 
made it no answer. A bkick dog ran towards him and 
snarled. He struck it ^frith a rod of willow, and it w'ent 
away whining.. 

At midnight the wit^^hes came flying through the 
air like bats. '* Phew ! ' they cried, as they lit upon 
the gi'ouiid, ” there is some one here we know not! ” 
'and they sniffed about, and chattered to each other, 
and made signs. Last of all came the young Witch, 
with her red hair streaming in the wind. She wore a 
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dress of gold tissue embroidered with peacocks’ eyes, 
and a little cap of green velvet was on her head. 

" Where is he, where is he ?'' shrieked the witches 
when they saw her, but she only laughed, and ran to 
the honib'eam, and taking the Fisherman by the hand 
she led him out into the moonlight and began to dance. 

Round and round they whirled, and the young 
Witch jumped so high that he could see the scarlet 
heels of her shoes. Then right across the dancers 
came the sound ol the galloping of a horse, but no 
horse was to be seen, ateid he felt afraid. 

Faster,” cried the Witch, and slie threw her 
arms about his neck, and her breath was hot upon his 
face, ” Faster, faster 1 ” she cried, and the earth 
seemed to spin bcnearfi his feet, and his brain grew 
troubled, and a great terror fell on him, as of some evil 
thing that was watching him, and at last he became 
aware that under the shadow of a rock there was a 
figure that Iiad not been there before. 

It-was a man dressed in a suit of black velvet, cut 
m the Spanish’ fashion. His face was strangely pale, 
but his lips were like a proud red flower. He seemed 
weary, and was leaning back toying in a listless manner 
with the pommel of his dagger. On the grass beside’ 
him lay a plumed hai, and a pair of riding-gloves 
gauntleted with gilt lacc, and sewn with seed-jjearls 
wrought into a curious device. A short cloak lined 
with sables hung from his shoulder, and (lis delicate 
w'hite hands were gemmed with rings. Heavy eyelids 
drooped over his eyes. 

The young Fisherman waicaed him, as one snared 
in a spell. At last their eyes met, and wherever he 
danced it seemed to him that the eyes of the man were 
upon him. He heard the Witch laugh, and caugfit her 
by the waist, and whirled her madly round and round. 

Suddenly a dog bayed in the wood, and the dancers * 
stopped, and going up two by two, knelt down, and 
kissed the man's hands. As they did so, a little smile 
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touched his proud lips, as a bird's wing touches the 
water and makes it laugh. But there was disdain in it. 
He kept looking at the young Fisherman. 

" Come! let us wofship/' whispered the Witch, 
and she led him up, and a gre^t desire to tlo as she 
besought him s^eized on him, and he followed her. But 
when he came close, and without knowing why he did 
it, he made on his breast ihe sign of th6 Cross, and 
called upon the holy name. 

No s(X)ner had he done so than the witches screamed 
like hawks and flew away, and tKe pallid face that had 
been watching him twitched with a spasm oi pain. 
The man went over to a little wood, and whistled. A 
jennet with silver trappings came running to^mect him. 
As he leapt upon the saddle he tRrned round, and looked 
at the young Fisherman sadly. 

And the Witch with the red hair tned to fly away 
also, but the Fisherman caught her by her wrists, and 
held her fast. 

“ Loose me," she cried, *' and let me go. For 4 hou 
hast named what should no% be named,»and shown the 
sign that may not be looked at.” 

“ Nay," he answered, “ but I will not let thee go till 
‘thou hast told me the secret." 

“ What secret ? " said the Wtch, wrestling with him 
like a wild cat, and biting her foam-flecked lips. 

" Thou knowest," he made answer. 

Her gra%s-green eyes grew dim With tears, and she 
said to the Fisherman, " Ask me anything but that! " 

He laughed, and held her all the more tightly. 

And when she saw fhat she could not tree herscU, 
she whispered ,to him, " Surely I am as fair as the 
daughter of the sea, and as comely as those that dwell 
in th^ blue waters," and she fawned on him and put 
her face close to his. 

* But he thrust her back frowning, and said to her, 

" If thou keepest not the promise that thou madest 
to me I will slay thee for a false witch." 
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She grew grey as a blossom of tlie Judas tree, and 
shuddered. “ Be it so," she muttered. It is thy soul 
and not mine. Do with it as thou wilt." And she took 
from her girdle a little knife that had a handle of green 
viper's skm, and gave jt to him. 

What shall this serve me?” he asked ot her, 
wondering. 

She was Silent for a tew moments, and a look ol 
terror came over her face. Then she brushed her hair 
back from her forehead, and smiling strangely she said 
to him, " What meifiicaU the shadow of the body is 
not the shadow of the body, but is the body of the soul. 
Stand on the sea-shore with thy back to the moon, and 
cut away from around.thy feet thy sliadow, which is 
thy soul's body, and md thy soul leave thee, and it 
will do so,” 

The young Fisherman trembled. " Is this true ? ” 
lie murmured. 

" It is true, and 1 would that I had not told thee ot 
it,” she cried, and she clung to his knees weeping. 

He put her from him ai'd left her in the raSc grass, 
and going to the edge of the mountain he placed the 
knife in his belt and began to climb down. 

And his‘Soul that was within him called out to hiiri 
and said, ” Lo 1 I have dwelt with thee for all these 
years, and liave been thy servant. Send me not away 
from thee now, for what evil have I done thee ? ” 

And the young’Fisherman laughed. ‘‘Thou hast 
done me no evil, but I have no need of thee,” he 
answered. ' ‘ Tlie world is wide, and there is Heaven 
also, and Hell, and that dim t\^ght house that lies 
between. Go wherever thou wilt, but ^rouble me not, 
for my love is calling to me.” 

And his Soul besought him piteously, bht he 
heeded it not, but leapt from crag to crag, being sure¬ 
footed as a wUd goat, and at last he reaped the level* 
ground and the yellow shore of the sea. 

Bronze-limbed and well-knit, like a statue wrought 
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by a Grecian, he stood on the sand with his back to 
the moon, and out of the foam came white arms that 
beckoned to him, and out of tfie waves rose dim forms 
that did him homage.* Before him lay his shadow, 
which was tlic body of his soul, and behind'him hung 
the moon in the honey-coloured air. 

And his Soul said to him, “ If indeed thou must 
drive me from thee, send me not forth witnout a heart. 
The world is cmcl, give me thy licart to take with me.“ 

He tossed hLs head and smiled. ' With what should 
I love my love if I gave thee my .sicart ? he cried. 

" Nay, but be merciful," said his Soul: " give me 
Ihy heart, for the world is very cruel, and 1 am afraid." 

" My heart is my love’s," answered. " tticreforc 
tarry not, but get thee gone." 

" Should I not love also ? " asked his Soul. 


Get thee gone, for I have no need of thee," cried 
the young Fisherman, and he took the little knife 
with its handle of green viper's skin, and cut away his 
shadow from around his feet, and it rose up and stood 
before him, and looked at hiii., andit waseven as himself. 


He crept back, and thrust the knife into his belt, 
and a feeling of awe came over him. " Get‘thee gone," 
he murmured, " and let me see thy face no more.''^ 

“ Nay, but we must meet again," said the Soul. 
Its voice was low and flute-like, and its lips hardly 


moved w'hile it sj^ake, 

" How st|all we meet ? " cried the young Fisherman. 
" Thou wilt not follow me into the depths of the sea ? " 
" Once every year I will come to this place, and call 
to thee," said the Soul. " It may be that thou wdt 


have need of me." 


" What need should I have of thee ? " cried the 


youn^ Fisherman, " out be it as thou wilt," and he 
plunged into the water, and the Tritons blew their 
horns, and the little Mermaid rose up to meet him, and 
put her arms around his neck and kissed him on the 
mouth. 
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And the Soul stood on the lonely beach and watched 
them. And when they had sunk down into the sea, it 
went weeping away over the marshes. 

And after a year was. over the Soui came down to the 
shote of the sea and called to the yourig Fisherman, 
and he rose out of the deep, and said, “ Why dost thou 
call to me ? 

And the Soul answered, “ Come nearer, that I may 
speak with thee, for I have seen marvellous tilings." 

So he came neared, and couched in the stiallow 
water, and leaned his head upon his hand and listened. 

And the. Soul said ip him, “ Wlien 1 left thee I 
turned my face to the East and journeyed. From the 
East cometh everything that is wise. Six days I 
jounieycd, and on the morning of the seventh day I 
came to a hill that is in the country of tlic Tartars. I 
sat down under the sliade of a tamarisk tree to shelter 
mysfcll from the sun. The land was dry and burnt up 
with the lieat. The people went to and fro over the 
plain like flics crawling upon a disk of polished copper. 

“ When iPw<is noon a cloud of red dust rose uj) from 
the flat rim of the land.. When the Tarliirs saw it, they 
strung tlieir painted bows, and having leapt upon their 
little liorscs they galloped to meet it. Tlie women fled 
screaming to the waggons, and hid themselves behind 
the felt curtains. ' j, 

" At twilight the lartars returned, but five of them 
were missing, and of those that came back not a few 
had been wounded. They harnessed llieir horses to 
the waggons and drove liastily away... Tliree jackals 
came out of a cave and peered after them. Then they 
sniffed up the air with their nostrils, and trotted on 
in the opposite direction. 

" When the mcxin rose I .saw a camp-fire burning on 
the plain, and went towards it. A company of mer¬ 
chants were seated round it on carpets. Their camels 
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were picketed behind them, and the negroes who were 
their servants were pitching tents of tanned skin upon 
the sand, and making a high wall of the prickly pear. 

“ As I came near them, the chief of the,merchants 
rose up and drew his sword and asked me my 
business. , 

“ I answered that I was. a Prince in my own land, 
and that I had escaped from the Tartars, who had 
sought to make me their slave. The i:hief smiled, and 
showed me five heads fixed upon long reed:: of bamboo. 

" Then he asked me who web the prophet of God, 
and I answered him Mohammed. 

“ When he heard the name of the false prophet, he 
bowed and took me by the hai|d, and placed me by his 
side. A negro brought me some mare’s milk in a 
wooden dish, and a piece of lamb’s flesh roasted, 

" At daybreak we started on our journey. 1 rode 
on a red-haired camel by the side of the chief, and a 
runner ran before us carrying a spear. 'I he men of war 
were on either hand, and the mules followed with the 
merchandise. I'here were ffirty camels'in the caravan, 
and the mules were twice forty in number. 

‘‘ We went from the country of the Tartars into the 
country of those who curse 1;hc Moon. We saw the 
Gryphons guarding their gold on the white rocks, and 
the scaled Dragons sleeping in their caves. As we 
passed over the mountains we held our breath lest the 
snows might fall on us, and each man tied a veil of 
gauze before his eyes. As we passed through the valleys 
tile Pygmies shot arrows at us from the hollows of the 
trees, and at night-time we heard the wild men beating 
on their drumsi When we came to the Tower of Apes 
we set fruits before the n, and they did not harm us. 
When we came to the Tower of Serpents we gave them 
warm milk in bowls of brass, and they let us go by. 
Three times in our journey we came to the banks of the 
Oxus. We enjssed it on rafts of wood with great 
bladders of blown hi^e. The river-horses raged against 
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us and sought to slay us. When the camels saw them 
they trembled. 

"'^The kings of each city levied tolls on us, but would 
not suffer jis to enter their gates. They threw us bread 
over the walls, Httle maizecakes baked in honey and 
cakles of fine flour filled with dates. For^every hundred 
baskets we ^ave them a b^d of amber. 

" When the dwellers in the villages saw us coming, 
they poisoned the W'ells and fled to the hill-summits. 
We fought with the Magadae who are born old, and 
grow younger and yoiingcr every year, and die when 
they are little children ; and with the I^ktroi wlio say 
that they arc the sons of tigers, and paint themselves 
yellow and. black; and> with the Aurantes who bury 
their dead on the tops of trees, and themselves live 
in dark caverns lest the Sun, who is their god, sliould 
slay them ; and with the Krimnians who worship a 
crocodile, and give it earrings of green grass, and feed 
it with butter and fresh fow'ls; and with the Agazon- 
bae, frho are dog-laced ; and with the Sibans, who have 
horses' feet, ana run more Swiftly than horses. A third 
of our company died m battle, and a third died of want. 
The rest nutrmured against me, and said that 1 had, 
brought them an evil h^rtune. I took a homed adder 
from beneath a stone and let it sting me. Wlien they 
saw that J did not sicken tliey grew afraid. 

“ In the fourth month we reached the city ot Illel. 
it w'as night-time when we came to the grpvc that is 
outside the walls, and the air was sultry, tor the Moon 
was travelling in Scorpion. We took the ripe pome¬ 
granates from the trees, and ferake them, and drank 
their sweet juices. I'hen we lay down^on our carpets 
and waited for the dawn. 

“ And at dawn we rose and knocked at the gate ot 
the city. It was wrought out of red bronze, and carved^ 
with sca-dragons and dragons that have wings. The‘ 
guards looked down from the battlements and asked 
us our business. The interpreter of the caravan 
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answered that we had come from the island of Syria 
with much merchandise. They took hostages, and told 
us that they would open the gate to us at noon, and 
bade us tarry till then.' 

“ When it was noon they opened the gate, and as 
wc entered in, the people came crowding out of the 
houses to look at us, and crier went round the city 
crying through a shell. Wc stood in the market-place, 
and the negroes uncorded the bales 6f figured cloths 
and opened the carved chests of sycamoic. And when 
they bad ended their task, th^ merchants set torth 
their strange wares, the waxed linen from Egypt, 
and the painted linen from the country of the Ethiops, 
the purple sponges from Tyrc^and the blue hangings 
from Sidon, the cups of cold amber and the fme vessels 
of glass and the curious vessels of burnt clay. From the 
roof of a house a company of wt)mcn watched us. 
One of them wore a mask of gilded leather. 

And on the lirst day the priests came and bartered 
with us, and on tlie second day came the nobles, afid on 
the third day came the Craftsmen and the slaves. 
And this is their custom with all merchants as long as 
they tarry in the city. 

And we tarried lor a moon,,and when the moon was 
waning, I wearied and wandered away through the 
streets of the city and came to the garden of its god. 
The priests in their yellow robes moved silently through 
the green trees, and on a pavement of black marble 
stood the rose-red house in which the god had his 
dwelling. Its doors were of powdered lacquer, and bulls 
and peacocks were wrought on them in raised and 
polished gold. The tilted roof wjis of sea-green jiorcelain 
and the jutting eaves v’-^rc festooned with little bells. 
Wlien'the white doves flew past, they struck the bells 
with their wings and made them tinkle. 

In front of the temple was a pool of clear water 
paved with veined onyx. I lay down beside it, and 
with my pale fingers I touched the broad leaves. One 
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of the priests came towards me and stood behind me. 
He had sandals on his feet, one of soft serpent-skin and 
the other of birds* plumage. On his head was a mitre 
of black fflt decorated with silver crescents. Seven 
yellows were woven into his robe, and his frizzed hair 
was* stained with antimony. ^ 

“ After a little while he ^pake to me, and asked me 
my desire. * 

“ I told him that my desire was to see the god. 

“ ‘ The god is hunting,' said the priest, looking 
strangely at me with tfis small slanting eyes. 

‘ TcU me in whnt forest, and I will ride with him,' 
1 answered. 

He combed out thcisoft fringes of his tunic wth 
hislong pointed nails. ‘Thegodisasleep,' he murmured. 

“ ‘ Tell me on what couch, and I will watch by him,' 
f answered. 

** ‘ The god is at the least,' he cried. 

“ ‘ II the wine be sweet I will drink it with him, 
and if it be bitter I will drink it with him also,’ w^as 
my an.swer. * 

He bow’ed his head in wonder, and, taking me by 
the hand, he*raised me up, and led me into the temple.^ 

“ And in the first c),iambcr I saw an idol seated* 
on a throne of ja.sper bordered with great orient pearls. 
It was carved out of ebony, and in stature was of the 
stature of a man. On its forehead was a ruby, and 
thick oil dripped from its hair on to its thigl?s. Its feet 
were red with the blood of a newly-slain kid, and its 
loins girt with a copper belt that was studded with 
seven beryls. 

“ And I said to the priest, Is this the god ? ’ 
And he answered me, ‘ lliis is the god.’ 

“ ' Show me the god,' I cried, ‘ or 1 will surely 
slay thee.' And I touched his hand, and it became 
withered. 

" And the priest besought me, saying, ’ Let my 
lord heal his servant, and I will show him the god.' 
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“ So I breathed with my breath upon his hand, and 
it became whole again, and he trembled and led me 
into the second chamber, and I saw an idol standing 
on a lotus of jade hung with great emeral^. It was 
carved out of ivory, and in stature was twice the 
stature of a ipan. On its forehead was a chrysolite, 
and its breasts were smeared with myrrh and cinnamon. 
In one hand it lield a crooked sceptre of jade, and in 
the other a round crystal. It ware buskins of brass, 
and its thick neck was circled with a circle of selenites. 

“ And I said to the priest, * li this the god ? ' And 
he answered me, * This is the god.' 

* Show me the god,’ I cried, ‘ or I will surely slay 
thee.* And I touched his «yes, and tljey became 
blind. 

** And the priest besought me, saying,' Let my lord 
heal his servant, and I will show him the god.’ 

“ So I breathc'd witJi my breath upon his eyes, 
and the .sight came back to them, and he trembled 
again, and led me into the third chamber, and lo i'tliere 
was no idol in it, nor image of any kind, but only a 
mirror of round metal set on an altar of stone. 

And I said to the priest, ^ Where is the*god ? ’ 

And he answered me : / There is no god but 
this mirror that thou seest, for this is the Miiror of 
Wisdom. And it reflectetli all things that are in 
heaven and on earth, save only the face of him who 
looketh into it. This it reflectetli hot, so that he who 
looketh into it may be wise. Many other mirrors are 
there, but they arc mirrors of Opinion. This only is 
the Mirror of Wisdom. And they who possess this 
mirror know everything, nor is there anything hidden 
from them. And they who possess it not have not 
Wisdom. Therefore is it the god, and we worship it.” 
And I looked into the mirror, and it was even as he had 
said to me. 

” And I did a strange thing, but what I did matters 
not, for in a valley that is but a day’s journey from 
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this place have I hidden the Mirror 9! Wisdom. Do 
but suffer me to enter into thee again and be thy 
servant, and tiiou slialt be wiser than all the wise 
men, and Wisdom shall be thibo. Suffer me to enter 
into thee, dnd none will,be as wise as thou.*' 

Dut the young Fisherman laughed. ** Love is better 
than Wisdom," he cried, and the little Mermaid 
loves me." * 

" Nay, but there is nothing better than Wisdom," 
said the Soul. 

" Love is better," ]>nswered the young Fisherman, 
and he plunged into the deep, and the Soul went 
weeping away over the marshes. 

*'Vnd after the second^year was over, the Soul came 
down to the shore of the sea, and called to the young 
Fisherman and he rose out of the deep and said,, 
" Why dost thou call to me ? " 

And the Soul answered, " Coibe nearer, that I may 
speak with thee, for I have .seen marvellous things." 

So he came * nearer, atfd couclied in the shallow 
water, and leaned his head upon his hand and listened. 

And the ^oul said to him, " W'hen I left thee, I 
turned my face to the South and journeyed. From* 
the Soutli cometh everything that is precious. Six 
days I journeyed along the highways that lead to the 
city of Ashter, along the dusty red-dyed highways by 
which the pilgrims 'are wont to go did I jopniey, and 
on the morning of the seventh day I lifted up my ej^es, 
and lo ! the city lay at my feet, for it is in a valley. 

" There are nine gates to this city, and in front of 
each gate stands a bronze horse that npighs when the 
Bedouins come down from the mountains. The walls 
are cased with copper, and the watch-towers o\i the 
wall are roofed with brass. In every tower stands an 
archer with a bow in his hand. At sunrise he strikes' 
with an arrow on a gong, and at sunset he blows 
through a horn of horn. 
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" When I sought to enter, the guards stopped me 
and asked of me who I was. I made answer that I was 
a Dervish and on my way to the city of Mecca, where 
there was a green veil on which the Koran was em¬ 
broidered in silver letters by the hands of ^the angels. 
They were filled with wonder, and entreated me to 
pass in. 

“ Inside it is even as a b«izaar. Surely thou shouldst 
have been with mo. Across the nariow streets the gay 
lanterns of paper flutter like large butterflies. When 
the wand blows over the roofa' they rise and fall as 
painted bubbles do. In front of their booths sit the 
merchants on silken carpets. They have straight 
black beards, and their tuijjans are covered with 
golden sequins, and long strings of amber and carved 
peach-stones glide through their cool fingers. Some 
of them sell galbanum and nard, and curious perfumes 
from the islatids of the Indian Sea, and the thick oil 
of red roses, and myrrh and little nail-shapod cloves. 
When one stops to speak to them, they throw pinches 
of fninkincense upon a cha/coal brazier and make the 
air sweet. I saw a Syrian who Iv^ld in his hands a thin 
rod like a reed. Grey threads of smoke cvimc fn^m it, 

‘ and its odour as it burned was as the odour of the pink 
almond in spring. Others sell silver bracelets embossed 
all over with creamy blue turquoise stones, and anklets 
of brass wire fringed with little pearls, and tigers' 
claws set gold, and the claws (A that gilt cat, the 
leopard, set in gold also, and earrings of pierced 
emerald, and finger-rings of hollowed jack;. From the 
tca-housos comes the' sound of the guitar, and the 
opium-smokery with their white smiling faces look 
out at the passers-by. 

Of a truth thou shouldst have been with me. 
The winc-scllers elbow their way through the crowd 
with great black skins on their shoulders. Most of them 
sell the wine of Schiraz, which is as sweet as honey. 
They serve it in little metal cups and strew rose leaves 
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upon it. In the market-place stand the fruitsellcrs, 
who sell all kinds of fruit: ripe figs, with their bruised 
purple flesh, melons, smelling of musk and yellow as 
topazes, citrons and rose-apples and clusters of while 
grapes, round red-gold oranges, and oval lemons of 
green gold. Once I saw an elephant go by. Its trunk 
was painted with vermilion and turmeric, and over 
its ears it had a net of crimson silk cord. It stopped 
opposite one of the booths and began eating the oranges, 
and the man only laughed. Thou canst not think how 
strange a people thc;y{arc. When they are glad.thcy go 
to the bird-sellers and buy of them a caged bird, and 
set it free that their ]oy may be greater, and when 
they arc sad tliey scourge themselves with thorns 
that their sorrow may not grow less. 

“ One evening I met some negroes carrying a heavy 
palanquin through the bazaar. It was made of 
gilded bamboo, and the poles were of vermilion lacquer 
studded with brass peacocks.- Across the windows 
hung thin curtains of muslin embroidered with beetles* 
wings and with tiny seed.pearls, and as it passed by a 
pale-faced Circassian look(;d out and smiled at me. I 
followed behind, and the negroes hurried their steps 
and scowled. But I did not care. I felt a great curiosity 
come over me. ‘ 

" At last they stopped at a square white house. 
There were no windt)w.s to it, only a little door like the 
door of a tomb. They set down the palanquin and 
knocked three times with a copper hammer. An 
Armenian in a caftan of green leather peered through 
the wicket, and when he saw them he opened, and 
spread a carj^et on the ground, and the woman stepped 
out. As she went in, she turned round and smiled at 
me tigain. I had never seen any one so pale. . 

" When the moon rose 1 returned to the same place 
and sought for the house, but it was no longer there. 
When I saw that, I knew who the woman was, and 
wherefore she had smiled at me. 


o.w. 


o 
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" Certainly thou shouldst have been with me. 
On the feast of the New Moon the young Emperor 
came forth from his palace and went into the mosque 
to pray. His hair and beard were dyed with rose- 
leaves, and his cheeks were powdered with st fine gold 
dust. The palms of his feet and hands were yellow 
with saffron. ^ 

“ At sunrise he went forth from his palace in a robe 
of silver, and at sunset he returned to ii again in a robe 
of gold. The people flung themselves on the ground 
and hid their faces, but I would ^.ot do so. I stood by 
the stall of a seller of dates and waited. When the 
Emperor saw me, he raised his painted eyebrows and 
stopped. I stood quite still, and made him no obeisance. 
The people marvelled at my baldness, and 'counselled 
me to flee from the city. I paid no heed to them, but 
w’ent and sat with the sellers of strange gods, who by 
reason of their craft are abominated. When I told them 
what I had done, each of them gave me a god and 
prayed me to leave them. • 

" That night, as I lay on a cushion in the tea-housc‘. 
that is in the Street of Pomegranates, the guards of the 
Emperor entered and led me to tAe palace.. As I went 
in they closed each door behind me, and put a chain 
across it. Inside was a great‘court with an arcade 
running all round. The walls were of white alabaster, 
set here and there with blue and green tiles. The 
pilkirs were of green marble, and tiie pavement of a 
kind of pcatfh-blossom marble. I had never seen any¬ 
thing like it before. 

“As I passed across‘the court two veiled women 
looked down from a balcony and cursed me. The 
guards hastened* on, and the butts of the lances rang 
upon tke polished floor. T 13 y opened a gate of wrought 
ivory, and I found myself in a watered garden of seven 
terraces. It was planted with tulip-cups and moon- 
flowers, and silver-studded aloes. Like a slim reed of 
crystal a fountain hung in the dusky air. The cypress- 
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trees were like bumt-out torches. From one of them 
a nightingale was singing. 

“ At the end of the garden stood a little pavilion. 
As we approached it two eunuchs came out to meet us. 
Their fai bodies swayed as they walked, and they 
glanced curiously at me with their yellow-lidded eyes. 
One of them drew aside the captain 0/ the guard, and 
in a low voice whispered to him. The other kept 
munching scented pastilles, which he took with an 
affected gesture out of an oval box of lilac enamel. 

After a few mogients the captain of thp guard 
dismissed the soldiers. They went back to the palace, 
the eunuchs following slowly behind and plucking 
the sweet mulberries from the trees as they passed. 
Once the'elder of the^two turned round, and smiled 
at me with an evil smile. 

“ Then the captain of the guard motioned me 
towards the entrance of the pavilion. I walked on 
without trembling, and drawing the heavy curtain 
aside I entered in. 

“ The young Emperor* was stretched on a couch 
ol dyed lion skins, and a ger-falcon perched upon his 
wrist. Behind him stood a brass-turbaned Nubian, 
naked down to the waist, and with heavy earrings in 
his split ears. On a table by the side of the couch lay a 
mighty scimitar of steel. 

When the Emperor saw me he Irowned, and said 
to me, ‘ What is thy name ? Knowest thou not that I 
am Emperor of this city } ' But I m^de him no 
answer. 

He pointed with his fingei* at the scimitar, and the 
Nubian seized it, and rushing forward struck at me 
with great violence. The blade whizzed through me, 
and did me no hurt. The man fell sprawIing*on the 
floor, and when he rose up his teeth chattered with 
terror and he hid himself behind the couch. 

The Emperor leapt to his feet, and taking a lance 
from a stand of arms, he threw it at me. I caught it in 
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its flight, and brake the sliaft into two pieces. He shot 
at me with an arrow, but I held up my hands and it 
.stopped in mid-air. Then he drew a dagger from a belt 
of white leather, and stabbed the Nubian in the throat 
lest the slave should tell of his dishonour. The man 
writhed like a trampled snake, and a red foam bubbled 
from his lips. 

“ As soon as he was dead the Emperor turned to me, 
and when he had wiped away tlie bright sweat from 
his brow with a little napkin of piirried and purple 
silk, he said to me, ‘ Art thou a^prophet, that I may 
not harm thee, or the son of a prophet, that I can do 
tliee no liurt ? I pray thee leave my city to-night, for 
while thou art in it I am no longer its lord.’ 

“ And I answered iiim, * I will go for half ot thy 
treasure. Give me half of thy treasure, and I will 
go away.' 

" He took me by the hand, and led me out into the 
garden. When the captain of the guard saw me, he 
wondered. When the eunuclis saw me, their j.nces 
shook and they fell upon the ground in fear. 

“ There is a chamber in the palace that has eight 
walls of red porph3uy, and a bnuss-scaled ceiling hung 
with lamps. The Emperor touched one of the wafls 
and it opened, and w<‘ passed down a corridor that 
was lit with many torches. In niches upon each side 
stood great wine-jars filled to the brim with silver 
pieces. When we reached the cent/e of the corridor 
the Emperoi^ spake the word that may not be spoken, 
and a granite door swung back on a secret spring, and 
he put his hands betore his face lest his eyes should be 
dazzled. 

“ Thou couldst not believe how marvellous a place 
it was. There were huge .ortoise-shells full of i>earls, 
and hollowed moonstones of great size piled up with 
red rubies. The gold was stored in coffers of elephant- 
hide, and the gold-dust in leather bottles. There were 
opals and sapphires, the former in cups of crystal, 
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and the latter in cnps of jade. Round green emeralds 
were ranged in order upon thin plates of ivory, and in 
one comer were silk bags filled, some with turquoise- 
stones, and others with ber\ds. 'I'he ivory horns were 
heaj)ed ^ath purple amethysts, and the horns of brass 
with clialcedonies and sards. The pillars, which were of 
cedar, were hung with strings of yefiow' l>uix-stones. 
In the flat oval shields'there were carbuncles, both 
wine-coloured'and coloured like grass. And yet I have 
told thee but a tithe of what was there. 

“ And when the Ejmperor had taken away bis hands 
from before his face he said to me : ‘ This is my hous(; 
of treasure, and half that is in it is thine, even as I 
promised to thee. Apd I will give thee camels and 
camel drivers, and they shall do thy bidding and take 
thy share of the treasure to whatever part of the 
world thou desirest to go. And the thing shall be done 
to-night, for I would not that the Sim, who is my 
father, should see that there is in my city a man whom 
I cannot slay.’ 

“ But I aAswerod him, ‘ The gold that is here is 
thine, and the silver also is thine, and thine are the 
precious jewirls and the things of price. As for me, I 
have no need of these. Nor shall I take aught freftn 
thee but that little ring that thou wearest on tlie finger 
of thy liand.’ 

And the Emperor frowned. ‘ It is but a ring of 
lead,’ he cried, ‘ hor has it any value. Therefore take 
thy half of the treasure and go from my ci*ty.* 

“ ‘ Nay,’ I answered, ' but I will take nought but 
that leaden ring, for I know *what is written within it, 
and for what purpose.’ 

" And the Emperor trembled, aiid besought me 
and said, ' Take all the treasure and go from tny city. 
The half that is mine shall be thine also.’ 

" And I did a strange thing, but what I did matters 
not, for in a cave that is but a day's journey from this 
place have I hidden the Ring of Riches. It is but a 
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day's journey from tliis place, and it waits for thy 
coming. He who has this Ring is richer than all the 
kings of the world. Come therefore and take it, and 
the world’s riches shall be thine.** 

But the young Fisherman laughed. “ Love Is better 
than Riches," he cried, " and the little Mermaid 
loves me." 

“ Nay, but there is nothihg bette than Riches," 
said the Soul. 

Love is better," answered the young hislicrman, 
and he plunged into the deep, ^and the Soul went 
weeping away over the marshes.^ 

And after the third year was over, the Soul came 
down to the shore of the sea, ami called to tlie young 
Fisherman, and he rose out of the deep and said, 

Why dost thou call to me ? " 

And the Soul answered, " Come nearer, that I 
may speak with thee,' for 1 have seen marvellous 
things." 

So lie came nearer, and couched in the shallow water, 
and leaned his head upon his hand and listened. 

And the Soul said to him " In a city that I know of 
there is an inn that standeth by a river. I sat there 
with sailors who drank of two different-coloured 
wines, and ate bread made of barley, and little salt 
fish served in bay leaves with vinegar. And as we 
sat and made merry, there entered ijo us an old man 
bearing a leathern carpet and a lute that had two 
horns of amber. And when he had laid out the carpet 
on the floor, he struck with a quill on the wire strings 
of his lute, and a girl whose face was veiled ran in and 
began to dance before us. Her face was veiled with a 
veil of getuze, but her feet were naked. Naked were her 
feet<» and they moved over the carpet like little white 
pigeons. Never have I seen anything so marvellous, 
and the dty in which she dances is but a day’s journey 
from this place." 
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Now when the young Fishennan heard the words 
of his Soul, he remembered that the little Mermaid 
had no feet and could not dance. And a great desire 
came oyer him, and he said* to himself, “ It is but a 
day’s journey, and I can return to my love,” and he 
Uiughed, and stood up in the shallow water, and strode 
towards the shore. ^ * 

And when he had reached the dry shore he laughed 
again, and held out his arms to his Soul. And his Soul 
gave a ^eat cry of joy and ran to meet him, and 
entered into him,»and the young Fislierman saw 
stretched before him^ upon the sand that shadow of 
the body that is the body of the Soul. 

And his Soul said >to him, *' Let us not tarry, but 
get hence at once, for the Sca-gods are jealous, and 
have monsters that do their bidding.” 

So they made haste, and all that night they jour¬ 
neyed beneath the moon, and all the next day they 
journeyed beneath the sun, and on the evening of the 
day they caihe to a city*. 

And the young. Fisherman said to his Soul, ” Is 
this the dty in which she dances of whom thou didst 
speak to me ? , 

And his Soul answered him, “ It is not this city, 
but another. Nev'ertheless let us enter in.” 

So they entered in and passed through the streets, 
and as they pas^d through the Street ol[ the Jewellers 
the young Fishennan saw a fair silver cup set forth in 
a booth, And his Soul said to hinj, Take that silver 
cup and hide it.” * 

So he took the cup and hid it in tljc fold of his tunic, 
and they went hurriedly out of the city. 

And after that they had gone a league fronf the city, 
the young Fisherman frowned, and flung the cup away, 
and said to his Soul, *' Why didst thou tell me to talce 
this cup and hide it, for it was an evil thing to do ? ” 

But his Soul answered him, ”Be at peace, be at peace." 
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And on the evening of the second day they came to 
a city, and the .young Fisherman said to his Soul, 
“ Is this the city in which she dances of whom thou 
didst speak to me ? ** 

And his Soul answered him, It is not this city, 
but another. Nevertheless let us enter in.'* 

So they entered in and passed through the streets, 
and as tlicy passed through the Street of the Sellers of 
Sandals, the young Fisherman saw a child standing 
by a jar of water. And his Soul said to him, “ Smite 
that child.” So he smote the child till it wept, .and 
when lie had done this they went hurriedly out of 
the city. 

And after that they had gone ^ league from the city 
the young Fisherman grew wroth, and said to his 
Soul, ” Wily didst thou tell me to smite the child, for 
it w'as an evil thing to do ? ” 

But his Soul answered him, ” Be at peace, be at 
peace.” 

And on the evening ol the third day they came* to 
a city, and the young Fisherman said ■•to his Soul, 
” Is this the city in which she dances of whom thou 
didst si^eak to me ? ” 

’And his Soul answered liim, " It may be that it is in 
tMs city, therefore let us enter in.” 

So they entered in and piissed through the streets, 
but nowhere could the young Fisherman find the 
river or the inn that stood by its side!' And the people 
of the city looked curiously at him, and he grew afraid 
and said to his Soul, ” Let us go hence, for she who 
dances with w'liitc feet iV'not here.” 

But his Soul answered, ” Nay, but let us tarry, 
lor the night is dark and t*icre will be robbers on the 
way.” * 

he sat him down in the market-place juid rested, 
and after a time there went by a hooded merchant 
who had a cloak of cloth of Tartary, and bare a lantern 
of pierced horn at the ei d of a jointed reed. And the 
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merchant said to him, “ Why dost thou sit in the 
market-place, seeing that the booths arc closed and the 
bales corded ? *’ 

And the young Fishennart answered him, “ I can 
find no !nn in this city, nor have I any kinsman who 
might give me shelter.” 

“ Are we not all kinsmen ? ” said the mcrchajit. 
■■ And did* not one God' make us ? Therefore come 
with me, for I have a guest-chamber.” 

So the young Fisherman rose up and followed the 
merchant to his hnnsc. And when he had passed 
through a garden of ^pomegranates and entered into 
the house, the merchant brought him rose-water in a 
copper dish that he yiight wash his hands, and ripe 
melons tfiat he might quench his thirst, and set a bowl 
of rice and a piece of roasted kid before him. 

And after that he had fini.shed, the merchant led 
iiim to the guest-chamber, and bade him sleep and be 
at rest. And the young Fishclman gave him thanks, 
and kissed the ring that was on his hand, and flung 
himself down* on the carpets of dyed goat’s-hair. And 
when lie had covered himself with a covering of black 
lamb*s-w’Of)l he fell asleep. 

And three hours before dawn, and while it w'as still 
night, liis Soul waked’ him and said to him, “ Rise up 
and go to the room of the merchant, even to the room 
in wiiich he sleepcth, and slay him, and take from him 
his gold, tor we hhve need of it.” , 

And the young Fisherman rose up and crept towards 
the room of the merchant, and over the feet of the 
merchant there w'as lying a efirved sword, and the tray 
by the side of the merchant held niqe purses of gokl. 
And he reached out his hand and touched the sword, 
and when lie touched it the merchant started and 
awoke, and leaping up seized himself the sword and 
cried to the young Fisherman, ” Dost thou return evil 
for good, and pay with the shedding of blood for the 
kindness that I have shown thee ? ” 
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And his Soul said to the young Fisherman, ** Strike 
him,” and he struck him so that he swooned, and he 
seized then the nine purses of gold, and fled hastily 
through the garden of pomegranates, and set his face 
to the star that is the star of morning. * 

And when they liad gone a league from the city, 
the young Fisherinan beat his breast, and said to his 
Soul, “ Wiy didst thou bid me slay dic mei’chant and 
take his gold ? Surely thou art evil.” 

But his Soul answered him, ” Be at peace, be at 
peace.” - / 

” Nay,” cried the young Fishq^man, ” I may not be 
at peace, for all that thou hast made me to do I hate. 
Thee also I bate, and I bid thee Jell me wherefore thou 
hast wrought with me in this wise.” 

And his Soul answered him, ” When thou didst send 
me forth into the world thou gavest me no heart, so I 
learned to do all these things and love them.” 

” What sayest thoU ? ” murmured the young 
Fisherman. 

” Thou knowest,” answcre(>his Soul, “'thou knowest 
it well. Hast thou forgotten that, thou gavest me no 
heart ? I trow not. And so trouble not thyself nor me, 
blit be at peace, for there Is no pain that thou shalt 
not give away, nor any pleasure that thou shalt not 
receive.” 

And when the young Fishcrmiiii heard these words 
he trembled ;ind said to his Soul, ” Nay, but thou art 
evil, and hast made me forget my love, and Iiast tempted 
me with temptations, and hast set my feet in the ways 
of sms. 


And his Soul answered him, ” Thou hast not for¬ 
gotten that when thou didst send me forth into the 
world thou gavest me no heart. Come, let us go to 
another city, and make merry, for we have nine purses 
of gold.” 

But the yoimg Fisherman took the nine purses 
of gold, and flung them down, and trampled on them. 
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'* Nay/* he cried, '* but I will have notight to do 
with thee, nor will I journey with thee anywhere, but 
even as I sent thee away before, so wiU I send thee 
away nt\w, for thou hast wrought me no good." And 
Jie turned his back to the moon, and with the little 
knife that had the handle of green viper's skin he strove 
to cut froiji his feet that, shadow of tfie body which is 
the body of the Soul. 

Yet his Soifl stirred not from him, nor paid heed to 
his command, but said to him, “ The spell that the 
Witch told thee avails thee no more, for I 'may not 
leave thee, nor maye^t thou drive me forth, (^nce in 
his life may a man send his Soul away, but he who 
receiveth back his Soul must keep it with him for ever, 
and this is his punishment and his reward." 

And the young Fisherman grew pale and clenched 
his hands and cried, " She was a false Witch in that 
she told me not that." 

" Nay,” answered his Soul, but she was true 
to ’Him she worships, and whose servant she will 
be ever.” * * 

And when the young Fishennan knew that he could 
no longcr^get rid of liis Soul, and that it was an evil 
Soul, and would abieje with him always, he fell upon 
the ground weeping bitterly. 

And when it was day. the young Fisherman rose up 
and said to his Soul, " I will bind my haofls that I may 
not do tliy bidding, and close my lips that I may not 
speak thy words, and 1 will return to the place where 
she whom 1 love has her dwelling. Even to the sea 
will I return, and to the little bay where she is wont to 
sing, and I will call to her and tell her the evil I have 
done and the evil thou hast wrought on me." * 

And his Soul tempted him and said, “ Who is thy 
love, that thou shouldst return to her ? The wofld 
has many fairer than she is. There are the dancing- 
girls of Omaris who dance in the manner of all kinds 
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of birds and beasts. Their feet are painted with henna, 
and in their hands they have little copper bells. They 
laugh while they dance, and their laughter is as clear 
as the laughter of watef. Come with me aijd I will 
show them to thee. For what is this trouble of thine 
about the things of sin ? Is that which is pleasant to 
eat not made for the eater ?. Is there poison in that 
which is sweet to drink ? Trouble nc^t thyself, but 
come with me to another city. There is i* little city 
hard by in which there is a garden of tulip-trees. 
And there dwell in this comely gsrden white peacocks 
and peacocks that have blue breasts. Their tails when 
they spread them to the sun are like disks of ivory and 
like gilt disks. And she who ipeds them dances for 
pleasure, and sometimes she dances on her hands and 
at other times she dances with her feet. Her eyes 
are coloured with stibium, and her nostrils are sliajjed 
like the wings of a swallow. From a hook in one of her 
nostrils hangs a flower'that is carved out oi a pearl. 
She laughs while she dances, and the silver rings that 
are abt»ut her ankles tinkle like bells of silver. And so 
trouble not thyself any more, but cojne with me to 
this city.” 

But the young Fisherman aijswcred not ijis .Soul, 
but closed his lips with the seal ot silence and with a 
tight cord bound his hands, and journeyed back to the 
place from which he had come, even to the little bay 
where his loye had been wont to siiig. And ever did 
his Soul tempt him by the way, but he made it no 
answer, nor would he do any of the wickedness that it 
sought to.make him do, so great was the power of tlie 
love that was within him. 

And when he had reached the sliorc of the sea, he 
loosed the cord from his hands, and took the seal of 
silence from his lips, and called to the little Mermaid. 
Bht she came not to his call, though he called to her 
all day long and txasought her. 
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hast but little joy out of thy love. Thou art as one 
who in time of death pours water into-a broken vessel. 
Thou givest away what thou hast, and nought is given 
to thee in return. It were better for thee to come with 
me, for 1 * know where the Valley of Pleasure lies, and 
what things are wrought there.” 

But the young Fisherman answere'd not his Soul, 
but in a clfeft of the rock* he built himself a house of 
wattles, and abode there for the space of a year. And 
every nioniing he called to the Mermaid, and every 
noon lie called to her again, and at night-time he spake 
lier name. Yet never, did she ri.se out of the sea to 
meet him, nor in any place of the sea could he find her 
though hq souglit for lyjr in the caves and in the green 
water, in the pools of the tide and in the wells that are 
at the bottom of the deep. 

And ever did his Soul tempt him with evil, and 
whisper of terrible things. Yet did it not prevail 
against him, so great was the p’ower of his love. 

y\nd after the year was over, the Soul thought 
within himself, ” I have tempted my master with 
evil, and his love Ls.stronger than I arn. I will tempt 
him now with good, an{l it may be that he will come 
with me.'' ^ 

So lie spake to the young Fisherman and said, 
” I have told thee of the joy of the world, and thou 
hast turned a deaf ear to me. Suffer me now to tell 
thee of I lie world's pain, and it may be t^at thou wilt 
hearken. For of a truth pain is the Lord of this world, 
nor is there any one who escapes from its net. There 
be some who lack raiment, arid others who lack bread. 
There be v/idows who sit in purple, ^nd widows who 
sit in rags. To and fro over the fens go the lepers, 
and they arc cruel to each other. The beggaft go up 
and down on the highways, and their wallets are 
empty. Through the streets of the cities walks Faminfe, 
and the Plague sits at their gates. Come, let us go 
forth and mend these things, and make them not to 
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1 ^. Wherefore shouldst thou tarry here calling to thy 
ibve, seeing she-comes not to thy call ? And what is 
love, that thou shouldst set this high store upon it ? ” 
But the young Fisherman answered it nought, 
so great was the power of his love. And every morning 
he called to the Mermaid, and every noon he called *to 
her again, and at night-time he spake her name. Yet 
never did she rise out of the sea to meet ^im, nor in 
any place of the sea could he find her, though he 
sought for her in the rivers of tlie sea, and in the 
valleys that are under the wave*, in the sea that the 
night makes purple, and in tjj^e sea that the dawn 
leaves grey. 

And after the second year over, the,Soul said 
to the young Fisherman at night-time, and as he sat 
in the wattled house alone, “ I/) 1 now I have tempted 
thee with evil, and I have tempted thee with good, 
and thy love is stronger than I am. Wherefore will I 
tempt thee no longer, but I pray thee to suffer me to 
enter thy heart, that I maysbe one with thee even 
as before/' * * 

'' Surely thou mayest enter," said the young Fisher¬ 
man, " for in the days when with no heart'thou didst 
go through the world thou must have much suffered.'* 
" Alas I " cried his Soul, “ I* can find no place of 
entrance, so compassed about with love is this heart 
of thine." 

“Yet I vyould that I could hel() thee," said the 
young Fisherman. 

And as he spake there came a great cry ot mourning 
from the sea, even the- try that men hear when one 
of the Sea-folk jis dead. And the young Fisherman 
leapt up, and left his watixed house, and ran down to 
the shole. And the black waves came hurrying to the 
shore, bearing with them a biurdcn that was Vi 4 iiter 
than silver. White as the surf it was, and like a flower 
it tossed on the waves. And the surf took it from the 
waves, and the foam t^^k it from the surf, and the 
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shore received it, and lying at his feet the young Fisher¬ 
man saw the body of the little Mermaid. Dead at his 
feet it was l3Hng. 

Weeping as one smitten with pain he flung himself 
down beside it, and he kissed the cold red of the mouth, 
and toyed with the wet amber of the hair. He flung 
himself down beside it on the sand, keeping as one 
trembling \^th joy, and in his brown arms he held it 
to his breast. Cold were the lips, yet he kissed them. 
Salt was the honey of the hair, yet he tasted it witli a 
bitter joy. He kisset\ the closed eyelids, and the wild 
spray that lay upon tljeir cups was less salt than his 
tears. 

And to, the dead tlying he made confession. Into 
the shells of its ears he poured the harsh wine of his 
tale. He put the little hands round his neck, and 
with his fingers he touched the thin reed of the throat. 
Hitter, bitter was his joy, and full of strange gladness 
was his pain. 

The black sea came«i»nearer, and the white foam 
moaned like A leper. With white claws of foam the 
sea grabbled at the, shore. From the palace of the 
Sea-King oame the cry of mourning again, and far 
out upon the sea the gyeat Tritons blew hoarsely upon 
their horns. 

“ Flee away," said his Soul, " for ever doth the 
sea come nigher, and if thou tarriest it will slay thee. 
Flee away, for I "to afraid, seeing that thy heart is 
closed against me by reason of the greatness of thy 
love. Flee away to a place of safety. Surely thou 
wilt not send me without a liedrt into another world ? " 

But the young Fisherman listened not to his Soul, 
but called on the little Mermaid and said, " Love is 
better than wisdom, and more precious tharf riches, 
and fairer than the feet of the daughters of men. The 
fires cannot destroy it, nor can the waters quench it. 

I called on thee at dawn, and thou didst come to my 
call. The moon heard thy name, yet hadst thou no 
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heed of me. For evilly had I left thee, and to my own 
hurt had I wandered away. Yet ever did thy love 
abide with me, and ever was it strong, nor did aught 
prevail against it, though I have looked upon evil 
and looked upon good. And now that thou art dead, 
surely I will die with thee also.'' 

And his Soul besought him to depart, but he would 
not, so great was his love. ‘And the sea < 5 ame nearer, 
and sought to cover him with its wavo.i. and when 
he knew that the end was at hand he kissed with mad 
lips the cold lips of the Mcrmayi, and the heart that 
was within him brake. And as tlirough the fullness of 
his love his heart did break, the Soul found an entrance 
and entered in, and was one w^lh him even as before. 
And the sea covered the young Fisherman with its 
waves. 

And in the moniing the Priest went forth to bless 
the sea, for it had been troubled. And with him went 
the monks and the musicians, and tlio candle-bearers, 
and the swingers of censers, tnd a great ^company. 

And when the Priest reached ^he shore he saw the 
young Fislierman lying drowned in the* surf, and 
clasped in ds arms was the body of the little Mermaid. 
And he drew back frowning, an?j having made the sign 
of the cross, he cried aloud and said, " I will not bless 
the sea nor anything that is in it. Accursed be the Sea- 
folk, and accursed be all they who ‘traffic with them. 
And as for him who for love's sake forsooi God, and 
so lieth here with his leman slain by God’s judgment, 
take up his body and the body of his leman, and bury 
them in the comer of the Field of the Fullers, and set 
no mark above fhem, noi sign of any kind, that none 
may kr.ow the place of their resting. For accursed 
were they in their lives, and accursed shall they be 
in their deaths also.” 

And the people did as he commanded them, and 
in the comer of the Field of the Fullers, where no 
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sweet herbs ^ew, they dug a deep pit, and laid tlie 
dead things within it. 

And when the third year was over, and on a day 
that was a holy day, the Priest went up to the chapel, 
that he ihight show to the people the wounds of the 
Lord, and speak to them about the wrath of God. 

And when he had robed himself With his robes, 
and entered in and bowe’d himself before the altar, 
he saw that tho altar was covered with strange flowers 
that never had been seen before. Strange wcie they 
to l(K)k at, and of curious beauty, and their,beauty 
troubled him, and their odour was sweet in his nostrils, 
and he felt glad, and* understood not why he-was 
glad. , 

And after that he had opened the tabernacle, and 
incensed the monstrance that was in it, and shown 
the fair wafer to the people, and hid it again behind 
the veil of veils, he began to speak to the people, 
desiring to speak to them of the wratli of God. But 
the beauty of tlie white flowers troubled him, and 
their odour was sweet in this nostrils, and there came 
another word into his lips, and he spake not of the 
wrath of God, but of the God whose name is Love. 
And why he so spake, he knew not. 

iVnd when ho had * finished his word the people 
wept, and the Priest went back to the sacristy, and 
his eyes were full of tears. And the deacons came in 
and began to unrobe him, and took from him the alb 
and the girdle, the maniple and the stole. And he 
stood as one in a dream. 

And after tliat they had unrobed him, he looked 
at them and said, What are the flowers that stand 
on the altar, and whence do they come ? ” 

And they answered him, “ What flowers they are 
we cannot tell, but they come from the corner of the 
Fullers' Field. And the Priest trembled, and returned 
to his own house and prayed. 

And in the morning, while it was still dawn, he 
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went forth with the monks and the musicians, and 
the candlc-bear-ers and tlie swingers of censers, and a 
great company, and came to the shore of the sea, and 
blessed the sea, and all' the wild things that are in it. 
The Fauns also he blessed, and the little tilings that 
dance in the woodland, and the bright-eyed things 
that peer through the leaves. All the things in God's 
world he blessed, and the people viore iilled with joy 
and wonder. Vet never again in the enmer of the 
Fullers' Field grew flowers of any kind, but the field 
remained barren even as before. Nor came the Sea- 
folk into the bay as they had been wont to do, for 
they‘went to another part of the sea. 
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O NCE upon a time two poor, Woodcutters 
were ruziking their way home through a great 
pine-forest. It was winter, and a night of 
bitter cold. The’ snow lay thick upon the ground, 
and up>on the brandies of the trees; the frost kept 
snapping the little twigs on either side of th«n, as 
they passed : and whemthey came to the Mountain- 
Torrent she was hanging motionless in air. for the 
Ice-King had kissed her.* 

So cold was it that even the animals and the birds 
di I not know what to make ot it. 

“ Ugh ! ” snarled the Wolf, as he limped through 
the brushwood with his tail between his legs, “ this 
is perfectly monstrous weather. Why doesn*t the 
Government looj: to it ? ” ^ 

“ Weet! weet! weet I " twittered the green J.innets, 
the old Earth is dead, and they have laid her out 
in her white shroud." 

“ The Earth is going io be married, and this is her 
bridal dress," whisixjrcd the 'I'urtle-doves to each 
other. Their little pink leet were quite frost-bitten, 
but they felt that it, was their duty to take a romantic 
view of the situation. , 

“ Nonsense ! " growled the Wolt. " 1 tell you that 
it is all the fault of the Governpicnt, and if you don't 
believe me I shall eat you." The Wolf had a thor¬ 
oughly practical mind, and was never a loss for a 
good argument. 

" Well, lor my own part," said the Woodpecker, 
who was a born philosopher, “ I don't care an atomic ^ 
theory for explanations. If a thing is so, it is so, and * 
at present it is terribly cold." 

Terribly cold it certainly was. The little Squirrels, 
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who lived inside the tall fir-tree, kept rubbing each 
otlier's noses to keep themselves warm, and the Rabbits 
curled themselves up in their holes, and did not venture 
even to lo(.)k out of dodrs. The only people jvho seemed 
to enjoy it were the great homed Owls. Their feathers 
were quite stiff with rime, but they did not lAind, 
and they rolled their largq ycll'-'w eyes, ^d called out 
to each other across the forest, “ Tu whit! Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo * what delightful weather we are 
having 1 

On‘and on went the two^ Woodcutters, blowing 
lustily upon their fingers, ^d stamping with their 
huge iron-shod boots upon the caked snow. Once they 
sank into a deep drift, and cane out as white as millers 
arc, when the stones arc grinding ; and once they 
slipped on the hard smooth ice where the marsh-water 
was frozen, and their faggots fell out of their bundles, 
and they had to pick them up and bind them together 
again ; and once they thought that they liad lost 
their way, and a great terror seized on them, icr they 
knew that the Snow is cruM to those Who sleep in her 
arms. But they put their trust in the good Saint 
Martin, who watches over all travellers,'and retraced 
* their steps, and went warily, jind at last they reached 
the outskirts of the forest, and saw, far down in the 
valley beneath them, the lights of the village in which 
tliey dwelt. 

So overjoyed were they at their deliverance that 
they laughed aloud, and the Earth seemed to them 
like a flower of silver, and the Moon like a flower of 
gold. 

\ct, alter that they had laughed they became 
sad, for they remembered their poverty, and one 
of thdm said to the other, " Why did we make merry, 
seeing that life is for the rich, and not for such as we 
are ? Better that we had died of cold in the forest, 
or that some wild beast had fallen upon us and slain 
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“ Truly/' answered his companion, '* much is given 
to some, and little is given to others.. Injustice has 
parcelled out the world, nor is there equal division 
of aught save of sorrow." 

But as they were bewailing their misery to each 
othc*r this strange thing happened. 'J'herc fell from 
heaven a very bright and beautiful stir. It slipped 
down the sidb of the sky, passing by the other stars 
in its course, and, as they watched it wondering, it 
seemed to them to sink beliind a clump of willow-trees 
that stood hard by a little sheepfold no more than a 
stone's-throw away. 

“ Why ! there is a crocK ot gold for whoever finds it," 
they cried, and they set ^o and ran, so eager w'ere they 
for the gold. 

And one of them ran faster than his mate, and 
outstripped him, and forced his way through the 
willows, and came out on the other side, and lo ! there 
was indeed a thing of gold Ipng on the white snow. 
So he Jiastened towards it, and stooping down placed 
his hands upon ’it, and it was a cloak of golden tissue, 
curiously wrought with stars, and wrapped in many 
folds. And he cried out to his comrade that he had 
found the treasure that had fallen from the sky, and' 
when his comrade had come up, they sat them down 
in the snow, and loosened the folds of the cloak that 
they might divide the pieces of gold. But, alas ! no 
gold was in it, nor silver, nor, indeed, treasure of any 
kind, but only a little child who was asleep. * 

And one of them said to the other: “ This is a 
bitter ending to our hope, nor hive we any good fortune, 
for what doth a child profit to a man ?, Let us leave it 
here, and go our way, seeing that we arc poor men, 
and have children of our own whose bread we may 
not give to another.” 

But his companion answered him: “ Nay, but* 

it were an evil thing to leave the child to perish here 
in the snow, and though I am as poor as thou art, 
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and have many mouths to teed, and but little in the 
pot, yet will I bring it home with me, and my wife 
shall have care of it.'* 

So very tenderly he ‘took up the child, and wrapped 
the cloak around it to shield it from the *narsh cold, 
and made his way down the hill to the village/ his 
comrade mari’elling much at his foolishness and soft¬ 
ness of heart. ' ‘ 

And when they came to the village, his comrade 
said to him, " Thou hast the child, therefore give me 
the cloak, for it is moot that wc should share.” 

But lie answered him : ” Nay, for the cloak is 
neither mine nor thine, but ^tic child's only,” and he 
bade him Godspeed, and we^jt to his own house and 
knocked. 

And when his wite opened the door and saw that 
her husband had returned safe to her, she put her 
arms round his neck and kissed him, and took from 
his back the bundle of faggots, and brushed the snow 
off his boots, and bade him come in. ^ 

But he said to her, ” I* have found something in 
the forest, and I have brouglit jt to thee to have care 
of it,” and he stirred not from the threshold. 

“ What is it ? ” she cried. “ Show it to me, for the 
house is bare, and we have 'need of many things.” 
And he drew the cloak back, and showed lier the 
sleeping child. 

” Alack, goodman ) ” she murmured, ” have we not 
children enough of our own, that thou must needs bring a 
changeling to sit by the hearth ? And who knows if it 
will not bring us bad fortune ? And how shall we,tend 
it ? ” And she was woth against him. 

” Nay, but It is a Star-Child,” he answered; and 
he told her the strange manner of the finding of 
it. 

But she would not be appeased, but mocked at 
him, and spoke angrily, and cried : “ Our children 
lack bread, and shall we feed the child of another ? 
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Who is there who careth for us ? And who giveth 
us food ? 

" Nay, but God careth for tl«e sparrows even, and 
feedeth them/' he answered. 

“ Do not *the sparrows die of hunger in the winter ? ” 
she ^sked. “ And is it not winter now ? ” And the 
man answered nothing, but stirred n‘ot from the 
threshold. * 

And a bitter wind from the forest came in through 
the open door, and made her tremble, and she shivered, 
and said to him: “ Wilt thou not close tlie door ? 
I'here conieth a bitter .v^nd into the house, and I 
am cold.” 

” Into a house whore heart is hard cometh there 
not always a bitter wind ? ” he asked. And the woman 
answered him nothing, but crept closer to the fire. 

And after a time she turned round and looked at 
liim, and her eyes wore full of tears. And he came in 
swiftly, and placed the child in* her arms, and she 
kissod it, and laid it in a little bed where the youngest 
of their own children was lying. And on the morrow 
the Woodcutter took ,tho curious cloak of gold and 
placed it in il great chest, and chain of amber that 
was round the child's neck his wife took and set it in * 
the chest also. 

So the Star-Child was brought up with the children 
of the Woodcutter,‘and .sat at the same board with 
them, and was their pla^miatc. And every year he 
became more beautiful to look at, so that all those 
who dwell in the village were filled with wonder, for, 
while they were swarthy and black-I\aired, he was 
white and delicate as sawn ivory, and his curls were 
like the rings of the daffodil. His lips, also, weib like 
the petals of a red flower, and his eyes were like violets 
by a river of pure water, and his body like the narcissus ' 
ol a field where the mower comes not. 

Yet did his beauty work him evil. For he grew 
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proud, and cruel, and selfish. The children of the 
Woodcutter, and the other children of the village, he 
despised, saying that they were of mean parentage, 
while he was noble, being sprung from a Star, and 
he made himself master over them, and 6alled them 
his servants. No pity had he for the poor, or for those 
who were blind or maimed or in any way afflicted, 
but would cast stones at 'them aiid drite them forth 
on to the highway, and bid them* beg their bread 
elsewhere, so that none save the outlaws came twice 
to that village to ask for alms# Indeed, he was as one 
enamoured of beauty, and would mock at the weakly 
and ill-favoured, and make jfet of them ; and himself 
he loved, and in summer, w’^en the winds were still, 
he would lie by the well in the priest's orchard and 
look down at the marvel of his own face, and laugh 
for the pleasure he had in his fairness. 

Often did the Woodcutter and his wile chide him, 
and say : “ We did not deal with thee as thou dealest 
with those who are left desolate, and have none to 
succour them. Wlicrefore art thou'so cruel to all 
who need pity ? " 

Often did the old priest send for him'; and seek to 
teach him the love of living^ things, saying to him : 
“ ITie fly is thy brother. Do it no harm. The wild 
birds that roam through the forest have their freedom. 
Snare them not for thy pleasure. God made the blind- 
worm and^ the mole, and each ha-i' its place. Who art 
thou to bring ])am into God’s world ? Even the cattle 
of the field praise him.” 

But the Star-Child* heeded not their words, but 
would frown apd flout, and go back to his companions, 
and lead them. And iiis companions followed him, 
for Ifc was fair, and fleet of foot, and could dance, 
and pipe, and make music. And wherever the Star- 
Child led them they followed, and whatever the Star- 
Child bade them do, that did they. And when he 
pierced with a sharp reed the dim eyes of the mole, 
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they laughed, and when he cast stones at the leper 
they laughed also. And in ail things he ruled them, 
and they became hard of heart even as he was. 

• 

Now thete passed one day through the village a 
pooi» beggar-woman. Her garments were tom and 
ragged, and her feet were bleeding from the rough 
road on which she had travelled, and she was in very 
evil plight. And being weary she sat her down under 
a chestnut-tree to rest. 

But when the Star-(Jhild saw her, he said to Ids 
companionvS, "See! Ihere sitteth a foul beggar- 
w’oinan under that fair grccn-Ieavod tree. Come, 
let us drive her hence, for^she is ugly and ill-favoured." 

So he came near and threw stones at her, and 
mocked her, and she l(x>kcd at him with terror in her 
eyes, nor did she move her gaze from him. And when 
the Woodcutter, who wjis cleaving logs in a haggard 
hard by, saw what the Star-Child was doing, he ran 
up and. rebuked him, and said to him : " Surely thou 
art hard of heart and knewest nejt mercy, for what 
evil has this poor woman done to fhee that thou 
shouldst treat* her in this wise ? ’’ 

And the Star-Child grew red with iinger, and * 
stamped his foot upon Uie ground, and said, " Who 
art thou to question me what I do ? 1 am no son of 
thine to do thy bidding." 

" Thou speakest truly," answered the Woodcutter, 

" yet did 1 show thee pity when I foun 1 thee in the 
forest." 

And when the woman heard these words she gave a 
loul cry and fell into a swoon. And the Woodcutter 
carried her to his own house, and his wife had care of 
her, and when she rose up from the swoon into which 
she had fallen, they set meat and drink before her, 
and bade her have comfort. 

But she would neither eat nor drink, but said to 
the Woodcutter, " Didst thou not say that the child 
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was found in the forest ? And was it not ten years 
from this day.? " 

And the Woodcutter answered, “ Yea, it was in the 
forest that I found him, and it is ten years from 
this day/' * 

“ And what signs didst thou lind with him ? 'J- she 
cried. “ Bare he not upon his neck a chain of amber ? 
Was not round him a cldak oi gold tissue broidered 
with vStars ? ” 

“Truly,” answered the Woodcutter, it was even 
as thgu sayest.” And he took Jhe cloak and the amber 
chain from the chest where they lay, and showed them 
to her. * 

And when she saw them slje wept lor joy, and said, 
He is my little son whom I lost in the forest. I pray 
thee send for him quickly, for in search of him have I 
wandered over the whole world.” 

So th(^ Woodcutter and his wife went out and 
called to the Star-Child, and siii 1 to him, ” Go into the 
house, and there shalt thou find thy mother, ^ho is 
waiting for thee.” « • 

So he ran in, filled with wonder and great gladness. 
But when he saw her who was waitkig tliere, he 
laughed scornfully and said, ” Why, where is my 
mother ? For I see none hc're but this vile beggar- 
woman.” 

And the woman answered him, ” I am thy mother.” 
” Thou art mad to say so,” eried the Star-Child 
angrily. ” I am no son of thine, for thou art a beggar, 
and ugly, and in rags. I'hereforc get thee hence, and 
let me see thy foul face no more.” 

" Nay, but thou art indeed my little son, whom I 
bare in the forest,” she cried, and she fell on her knees, 
and held out her arms to him. ” The robbers stole 
thee from me, and left thee to die,” she murmured, 
” but I recognised thee when I saw thee, and the signs 
also have 1 recognised, the cloak of golden tissue and 
the amber chain. Therefore I pray thee come with me. 
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lor over the whole world have I wandered m search 
of thee. Come with me, my son, for I have need of 
thy love." 

But the Star-Child stirred not Irom his place, but 
shut the obors of his heart against her, nor was there 
any sound heard save the sound of the woman 
weeping for pain. ^ 

And at last he spoke to her, and his voice was liard 
and bitter. " Jf in very truth thou art my mother," 
he said, " it had been better hadst thou stayed away, 
and not come here to t^ing me to shame, seeing^ that I 
thought I was the child of some Star, and not a beggar’s 
child, iis thou tcllest me\hat 1 am. Thereh)re get thee 
hence, and let me see tbfc no more." 

" Alas 1 my son," she cried, " wilt thou not kiss 
me belore I go ? For I have suffered much to find 
thee." 

" Nay,' said the Star-Child, ” but thou art too 
loul to look at, and rather would 1 kiss the adder or 
the toad than thee." 

So th(* woman rose up* and went away into the 
lorest weeping bitterly, and when the Star-Child saw 
that she had gone, be was glad, and ran back to his 
plajmiate.s that he might play with them. 

But when they beheld him coming, they mocked 
him and said, " Why, thou art as foul as the toad, 
and as loathsome as the adder. Get thee hence, for 
we will not suffer thee to play with us," and they dravc 
him out of the garden. 

And the Star-Child frowned and said to himself, 
■’ What is this that they say to me ? I will go to the 
well of water and look into it, and it shall tell me of 
my beauty." 

So he went to the well of water and looked into it, 
and lo ! his face was as the face of a toad, and his body 
was sealed like an adder. And he flung himself down- 
on the grass and wept, and said to himself, " Surely 
this has come upon me by reason of my sin. For I liave 
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denied my mother, and driven her away, and been 
proud, and cruel to her. Wherefore I will go and seek 
her through the whole world, nor will I rest till I have 
found her.” 

And there came to him the little daughter of the 
Woodcutter, and she put her liand ujxjn his shoulder 
and said, “ What doth it matter if thou hast lost thy 
comeliness ? Stay with us, Jind 1 will not mock at thee.’* 
And he said to her, “ Nay, but 1 .h.ive been cruel 
to my mother, and as a punishment has t/iis evil been 
sent to me. Wherefore I must, go hence, and wander 
througli the world till I hnd ‘her, and slie give me 
forgiveness/’. f 

So he ran away into the ^rest and called nut to 
his motiier to come to him, but there was'no answer. 
All day long he called to her, and when the sun set 
he lay down to sleep on a bed of leaves, and the birds 
and the animals lied from him. tor they remembered 
his cruelty, and he was alone save for the toad that 
watched him, and tlic slow' adder that crawled pas^f. 

And in the morning he sosc up, and plucked some 
bitter berries from the trees and ate tliern, and took 
his way through the great wood, weeding sorely. 
And of everything that he met he made inquiry if 
perchance they had seen his mother. 

He said to the Mole, “ Thou canst go beneath the 
earth. Tell me, is my mother there ? ” 

And the Mole answered, “ Thou* hast blinded mine 
eyes. How’ should I know ? " 

He said to the Lmnet, “ Thou canst fly over the 
tops of the tall trees, aoid canst see the whole world. 
Tell me, canst thou see my mother ? ” 

And the Linnet ans.t^ered, “ Thou hast dipt my 
wings'for thy pleasure. How should I fly ? ” 

And to the little Squirrel who lived in the fir-tree, 
•and was lonely, he said, " Where is my mother ? " 

And the Squirrel answered, “ Thou hast slain mine. 
Dost thou seek to slay thine also ? '* 
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And the Star-Child and bowed his head, and 
prayed forgiveness of God*s things, and went on 
through the forest, seeking for the beggar-woman. 
And on the third day he came to the other side of the 
forest and Went down into the plain. 

And when he passed through the villages the children 
mocked him, and threw stones at him, and the carlots 
would not suffer him even to sleep in the byres lest he 
might bring mildew on the stored corn, so foul was he 
to look at, and their hired men drave him away, and 
there was none who h^d pity on him. Nor c<iuld he 
hear an3rwhere of the ^beggar-woman who was his 
motlier, though for the space of three years he wandered 
over the world, and ofter) seemed to sec her on the road 
in front of'him, and would call to her, and run after 
her till the sharp flints made his feet to bleed. But 
overtake her he could not, and those who dwelt by 
the way did ever deny that they had seen Iier, or any 
like to her, and they made sport of his sorrow. 

Kor*thc space of three years he wandered over the 
world, and in the world there was neither love nor 
loving-kindness nor cjiarity for him, but it was even 
such a world as he had made for himself in the days 
of liis great pride. 

And one evening he came to the gate of a strong- 
walled city that stood by a river, and, weary and foot¬ 
sore though lie wifs, he made to enter in. But the 
soldiers who stood on guard dropped their halberts 
across the entrance, and said roughly to him, “ Wliat 
is thy business in the city ?' 

I am seeking for my mother," he answered, " and 
I pray yc to suSer me to pass, for it may be that slie 
is in this city." 

But they mocked at him, and one of them wagged a 
black beard, and set down his shield and cried, " Of a* 
truth, thy mother will not be merry when she sees thee, 
for thou art more ill-favoured than the toad of the 
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marsh, or the adder that crawls in the fen. Get thee 
gone. Get thee gone. Thy mother dwells not in 
this city."' 

And another, who held a yellow banner in his hand, 
said to him, “ VV'ho is thy mother, and wherefore art 
thon seeking for her ? ’* * 

And he ans^vered, “ My mother is a beggar ev'cn as 1 
am, and I have treated her evilly, and 1 pray ye to 
suffer me to pass that slie may give me l.pr forgiveness, 
if it be that she tarrieth in this city.” But they would 
not, and pricked him with their y.f)ears. 

And, as he turned away weeping, one whose armour 
was inlaid with gilt flowersf and on whose helmet 
couched a lion that had wii^s, came up and made 
inquiry of the soldiers who jt was who had sought 
entrance. And they said to him, “ It is a beggar and 
the child of a beggar, and we have driven him away.” 

” Nay,” he cried, laughing, " but we will sell the 
foul thing for a slave, and his price shall be the price 
of a bowl of sweet wine.” 

And an old and evil-visaged man who was pa.ssing 
by called out, and said, I will buy him for that 
price,” and, when he had paid the price,'ho took the 
Star-Child by the hand and led him into the city. 

And after that they had gone through many streets 
they came to a little dour that was set in a wall that 
was coA'ered with a pomegranate tree. And the old 
man touched the door with a ring of graved jasper 
and it opened, and they went dow'n five stops brass 
into a garden filled with black poppies and green jars 
of burnt clay. And the old man took then from his 
turban a scarf of figured silk, and bound with it the 
eyes of the Star-Child, and drave him in front of him. 
And when the scarf was taken off his eyes, the Star- 
Child found himself in a dungeon, that was lit by a 
“lantern of horn. 

And tne old man set before liim some mouldy bread 
on a trencher and Laid, ” Eat,” and some brackish 
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water in a cup and said, “ Drink,*' and when he had 
eaten and drunk, the old man went out, locking the 
door behind him and fastening it with an iron chain. 

I 

And on the morrow the old man, who was indeed 
the subtlest of the magicians of Libya s^nd had learned 
his art fron\ one who dwelt in the tombs of the Nile, 
came in to him and frowned at him, and said, “ In a 
wood that is nigh to the gate of this city of Giaours 
there are three pieces of gold. One is of white gold, 
and another is of yellow gold, and the gold of trie third 
one is red. To-day th\p sh^t bring me the piece of 
white gold, and if thou bringest it not back, I will beat 
thee with a hundred slHpes. Get thee away quickly, 
and at sunset 1 will be waiting for thee at the door of 
the garden. Sec that thou bringest the white gold, or 
it shall go ill with thee, for thou art my slave, and I 
have bought thee for the price of a bowl of sweet wine." 
And he bound the eyes of the Star-Child with the 
scarf of figured silk, and led him through the house, 
and through the garden of poppies, and up the five 
steps of brass. And having opened the little door with 
his ring he set him in the street. 


And the Star-Child went out of the gate of the city, 
and came to the wood of which the Magician had 
spoken to him. 

Now this wood was very fair to look at from without, 
and seemed full of singing birds and of sweet-scented 
flowers, and the Star-Child entered it gladly. Yet did 
its beauty profit him little, for wherever he went harsh 
briars and thorns shot up from the ground and en¬ 
compassed him, and evil nettles stung him, and the 
thistle pierced him with her daggers, so that he was in 
sore distress. Nor could he an3where find the piece 
of white gold of which the Magician had spoken, 
though he sought for it from mom to noon, and from 
noon to simsct. And at sunset he set his face towards 
o.w, p 
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home, weeping bitterly, for he knew what fate was in 
store for him. 

But when he had reached the outskirts of the wood, 
he heard from a thicket a cry as of some one in pain. 
And forgetting his own sorrow he ran back to the 
place, and saw there a little Hare caught in a ttap 
that some hun'ler had set for it. 

And the Star-Child had pity on it, and released 
it, and said to it, “ I am myself but a slave, yet may I 
give thee thy freedom.” 

And* the Hare answered hiiy., and said: Surely 
thou hast given me frecdom^'and what shall I give 
thee in return ? ” 

And the Star-Child said tott, ** I am seeking lor a 
piece of white gold, nor can I anywhere find it, and if I 
bring it not to my master he will beat me,” 

” Come thou with me,” said the Hare, ' and I 
will lead thee to it, for I know where it is hidden, and 
for what pur;>ose.” 

So the Star-Child went with the Hare, and ! in 
the cleft of a great oak-treddie saw thd jiicce of white 
gold that he was seeking. And he was filled with joy, 
and seized it, and said to the Hare, “ The ^rvice that I 
did to thee thou hast rendered, back again many times 
over, and the kindness that I showed thee thou hast 
repaid a hundred-fold.” 

” Nay,” answered the Hare, “ but as thou dealt 
with me, sf> I did deal with thee,"’ and it ran away 
swiftly, and the Star-Child went towards the city. 

Now at the gate of the city there was seated one 
who was a leper. Over his face hung a cowl of grey 
linen, and through the eyelets his eyes gleamed like 
red coals. And when he saw the Star-Child coming, 
he struck upon a wooden bowl, and clattered his bell, 
and called out to him, and said, “ Give me a piece of 
'money, or I must die of hunger. For they have thrust 
me out of the city, and there is no one who has pity 
on me.” 
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Alas! cried the Star-Child, “ I have but one 
piece of money in my wallet, and if I bring it not to 
my master he will beat me, for I am his slave." 

But the leper entreated him, and prayed of him, 
till the Star-Child had pity, and gave him the piece 
of white gold. 

And when he came to the Magician's iiouse, the 
Magician opened to him, and brought him in, and said 
to him, " Hast thou the piece of white gold ?'' And the 
Star-Ciiild answered, " I have it not.” So the Magi¬ 
cian fell upon him, ar^ beat him, and set before him an 
empty trencher, and s^d, ” Eat,” and an empty cup, 
and said, ” Drink,” and flung him again into the 
dungeon. . ! 

And on the morrow the Magician came to him, and 
said, *' If to-day thou bringest me not the piece of 
yellow gold, I will surely keep thee as my slave, and 
give thee three hundred stripes.” 

So the Star-Child went to the wood, and all day 
long‘he searched for the piece of yellow gold, but 
nowhere could he find iti And at sunset he sat him 
down and began to weep, and as he was weeping 
there came'to him the little Hare that he had rescued 
from the trap. , 

And the Hare said to him, ’ Why art thou wecjnng ? 
And what dost thou seek in the wood ? " 

And the Star-Child answered, " I am seeking for a 
piece of yellow gold tliat is hidden here, aivl if J find it 
not my master will beat me, and keep me as a slave.” 

” Follow me,” cried the Hare, and it ran through 
the wood till it came to a pool of water. And at the 
bottom of the pool the piece of yellovi gold was lying. 

” How shall I thank thee ? ” said the Star-Child, 
” for lo 1 this is the second time that you have suc¬ 
coured me.” 

” Nay, but thou hadst pity on me first,” said the 
Hare, and it ran away swiftly. 

And the Star-Child took the ])iece of yellow gold, 
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and put it in his wallet, and hurried to the city. But 
the leper saw him coming, and ran to meet him, and 
knelt down and cried, ** Give me a piece of money or I 
shaD die of hunger.*' * ^ 

And the Star-Child said to him, “ I have in my 
wallet but one piece ol yellow gold, and if I bring it riot 
to my master he will beat me,and keep me bs his slave." 

But the leper entreated him sore, so that the Star- 
Child had pity on him, and gave him the piece of 
yellow gold. 

And'■when he came to the / 4 agician*s house, the 
Magician opened to him, and ly bught him in, and said 
to him, " Hast thou the piece^of yellow gold ? " And 
the Star-Child said to him, ‘i'l have not," So the 
Magician fell upon him, and beat him, and loaded him 
with chains, and cast him again into the dungeon. 

And on the morrow the Magician came to him, 
and said, " If to-day thou bringest me the piece of re^ 
gold I will set thcc free, but if thou bringest it not I 
will surely slay thee." •• 

So the Star-Child went t'6 the wood, and ail day 
long he searched for the piece of red gold, but nowhere 
could he find it. And at evening he sat hi/n down and 
wept, and as he was weeping there came to him the 
little Hare. 

And the Hare said to him, " The piece ot red gold 
that thou seekest is in the cavern that is behind thee. 
Therefore weep no more but be glad." 

" How shall I reward thee ? ” cried the Star-Child, 

for lo ! this is the third time thou hast succoured 
me."‘ 

" Nay, but thou hadst pity on me first," said the 
Hare, and it ran aw'ay swiftly. 

And* the Star-Child entered the cavern, and in its 
farthest comer he found the piece of red gold. So he 
put it in his wallet, and burned to the city. And the 
leper seeing him coming, stood in the centre of the 
road, and cried out, and said to him, " Give me the 
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piece of red money, or I must die/' and the Star- 
Child had pity on him again, and gave him the piece 
of red gold, saying, “ Thy need is greater than mme/’ 
Yet his heart was heavy, for’ he knew what evil fate 
awaited him. 

But lo I as he passed through the ^ate of the city, 
the guards'bowed down and made obeisance to him, 
saying, How beautiful is our lord ! " and a crowd of 
citizens followed him, and cried out, Surely there is 
none so beautiful in-ihe whole world! ” so that the 
Star-Child wept, ancA said to himself, “ They are 
mocking me, and makiij'g light of my misery/' And so 
large was the concourse of the people, that he lost the 
tlireads of his way, and found himself at last in a 
great square, in which there was a palace of a King. 

And the gate of the palace opened, and the priests 
and the high officers of the city ran forth to meet him, 
and they abased themselves before him, and said, 
“ Thou art our lord for whom we have been waiting, 
and the son of’our King."’ 

And the Star-ChU^ answered them and said, " I am 
no king’s son, but the child of a poor beggar-woman. 
And how say ye that I am beautiful, for I Imow that I 
am evil to look at ? " ’ 

Then he, whose armour was inlaid with gilt flowers, 
and on whoso helmet crouched a lion that had wings, 
held up a shield, And cried, " How saitli my lord that 
he is not beautiful ? " 

And the Star-Child looked, and lo 1 his face was even 
as it had been, and his comeliness had come back to 
him, and he saw that in his eyes which he had not 
seen there before. 

And the priests and the high officers knelt down 
and said to him, " It was prophesied of old that on 
this day should come he who was to rule over 
Therefore, let our lord take this crown and this sceptre, 
and be in his justice and mercy our King over us." 
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But he said to them, “lam not worthy, for I have 
denied the mother who bare me, nor may I rest till I 
have found her, and known her forgiveness. Therefore, 
let me go, for 1 must Wander agfcn over the world, 
and may not tarry here, though ye bring mo \hc crown 
and the sceptre.” And as he spake he turned his face 
from them toWards the street that led to the gate of 
the city, and lo 1 amongst the crowd that pressed 
round the soldiers, he saw the beggar-woman who was 
his mother, and at her side stood the leper, who had 
sat by'the road. 

And a cry of joy broke fr^n his lips, and he ran 
over, and kneeling down he kvssed the wounds on his 
mother's feet, and wet them with his tears. He bowed 
his head in the dust, and sobbing, as one whose heart 
might break, he said to her : “ Mother, I denied thee 
in the hour of my pride. Accept me in the liour of my 
humility. Mother, I gave thee hatred. Do tlxou give 
me love. Mother, I rejected thee. Receive thy child 
now.” But the beggar-woman answered him not a 
word. 

And he reached out his hands, and clasped the 
white feet of the leper, and said to him : “'Thrice did I 
give thee of my mercy. Bid my mother speak to me 
once.” But the leper answered him not a word. 

And he sobbed again and said: “ Mother, my 
suffering is greater than I can bear. Give me thy 
forgiveness,^ and let me go back td the forest.” And 
the beggar-woman put her hand on his head, and said 
to him, “ Rise,” and the leper put his hand on his head, 
and said to him, “ Risd," also. 

And he rose pp from his feet, and looked at them, 
and lo I they were a King and a Queen. 

And* the Queen said to him, “ This is thy father 
whom thou hast succoured.” 

' And the King said, “ This is thy mother whose 
feet thou hast washed with thy tears.” 

And they fell on his neck and kissed him, and brought 
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him into the palace and clothed him in fair raiment, 
and set the crown upon his head, and the sceptre in 
his hand, and over the city that stood by the nver he 
ruled, anji was its-'^ord. Much justice and mercy did 
he show to all, and the evil Magician he banished, and 
to’ the Woodcutter and his wife he sent many rich 
gifts, and to their chil<jren he gave high honour. 
Nor would lie suffer any to be cruel to bird or beast, 
but taught love and loving-kindness and charity, 
and to the poor he gave bread, and to the naked he 
gave raiment, and tl^^re was peace and plenty in the 
land. \ 

Yet ruled he not IongJ»so great had been his suffering, 
and so bifter the fire c' his testing, for after the sjiace 
of three years he died. And he who came after him 
ruled evilly. 
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THE HAPPY PRINCE 


H igh above the city, on a tail column, stood 
the' statue of the Happy Prince. He was 
gilded all over with thin leaves ot fine gold, 
for eyes he had two bright sapphires, and a large red 
ruby glowed on his : -word-hilt. * 

He was very mu(\i admired indeed. “ He is as 
beautiful as a wcathVcock," remaiked one of the 
Town Councilloi;s whb wished to gain a reputation 
for having artistic tastes ; “ only not quite so useful," 
he added, fearing lest people should think him un¬ 
practical, which he really was not. 

“ Wliy can’t you be like the Happy Prince ? " 
asked a sensible mother of her little boy who was 
crying for the moon. " The Happy Prince never 
dreams of crying for anything." 

" I am glad there is some one in the world who is 
quite happy," muttered a disappointed man as he 
gazed at the wonderful statue. 

" He looks just like an angel," said the Charity 
Children as they came out of the cathedral in their 
bright scarlet cloaks and their clean white pinafores. 

" How do yoii know ? " said the J^Iathematical 
Master, " you have never seen one." 

" Ah ! but we hav6, in our dreams," answered the 
children; and the Mathematical Master frowned 
and looked ve^ severe, for he dv\ not approve of 
children dreaming. 

One night there flew over the city a little Swallow. 
His friends had gone away to Egypt six weeks before, 
but he had stayed behind, for he was in love with 
the most beautiful Reed. He had met her early in 
the spring as he was flying down the river after a big 
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yellow moth, and had been so attracted by her slender 
waist that he had stopped to talk to her. 

Shall I love you ? ” said the Swallow, who liked 
to come to the point at ohee, and the Reed m^de him a 
low bow. So he flew round and roimd her, touching 
the water with his wings, and making silver rippled. 
This was his coUrtship, and^it lasted all through the 
summer. 

It is a ridiculous attachment/* t\v*’ttered the 
other Swallows; “ slic has no money, and far too 
many relations: ** and indeedy^he river was quite 
full of Reeds. Then, when the /utumn came they all 
flew away. / 

After they had gone he fcltilonely, and began to 
tire of his lady-love. She has no conversation," he 
said, " and I am afraid that she is a coquette, for she 
is always flirting with the wind." And certainly, 
whenever the wind blew, the Reed made the most 
graceful curtseys. " I ‘admit that she is domestic,** 
he continued, " but I love travelling, and my wife, 
consequently, should love travelling also.*’ 

" Will you come away with me ? " he said finally 
to her, but the Reed shook her head, she was 5 o attached 
to'her home. 

" You have been trifling with me," he cried. " I am 
off to the Pyramids. Good-bye ! " and he flew away. 

All day long he flew, and at night-time he arrived 
at the city. " Where shall I put up*? ” he said; " I 
hope the town has made preparations." 

Then he saw the statue on the tall column. 

“ I will put up ther^," he cried; “ it is a fine 
position, with plenty of fresh air.*’ So he alighted 
]ust between the feet of tne Happy Prince. 

“ I have a golden bedroom,** he said softly to himself 
as he looked round, and he prepared to go to sleep; 
but just as he was putting his head under his wing 
a large drop of water fell on him. " What a curious 
thing 1 ** he cried ; " tuere is not a single cloud in the 
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sky, the stars are quite clear and bright, and yet it is 
rauiing. The climate in the north of Europe is really 
dreadful. The Reed used to like the rain, but that 
was merely her selfishness."* 

Then another drop fell. 

' " What is the use of a statue if it cannot keep the 
rain off ? " he said ; " I must look for a good chimne)'- 
pot," and he determined to fly away. 

But before he had opened his wings, a third drop 

fell, and he looked up, and saw- Ah 1 what did 

he see ? 'I ;• 

I'he eyes of the Hao>py Prince were filled with tears, 
and tears were runnir ; down his golden cheeks. His 
face was so beautiful hn the moonlight that the little 
Swallow was filled with pity. 

" Who are you ? " he said. 

" I am the Happy Prince." 

“ Why arc you weeping then ? " asked the Swallow ; 
" you have quite drenched me." 

" When I was alive and had a human heart," 
answered the statue, " I did not know what tears 
were, for I lived in the Palace of Sans-Souci, where 
sorrow is ‘‘not allowed to enter. In the daytime I 
played with my companions in the garden, and in the 
evening I led the dance in the Great Hall. Round the 
garden ran a very lofty wall, but 1 never cared to ask 
w'hat lay beyond it, everything about me was so 
beautiful. My courtiers called me the Happy Prince, 
and happy indeed I was, if pleasure be happiness. 
So I lived, and so I died. And now that I am dead 
they have set me up here so nigh that I can see all the 
ugliness and all the misery of my jcity, and though 
my heart is made of lead yet I cannot choose but 
weep." ■* 

" What! is he not solid gold ? " said the Swallow 
to-himself. He was too polite to make any personal 
remarks out loud. 

" Far away," continued the statue in a low musical 
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voice, “ far away in a little stieet there is a poor house. 
One of the windows is open, and through it I cam see 
a woman seated at a table. Her face is thin and worn, 
and she has coarse, red hands, all prickei^ by the 
needle, for she is a seamstress. She is embroidering 
passion-flowers on a satin gown for the loveliest bf 
the Queen^s m^ds-of-honour to wear at the next 
Court-ball. In a bed in the* comei of thS room her 
little boy is lymg ill. He has a fever, and is asking 
for oranges. His mother has nothing to give him but 
river waier, so he is cr5nng. S\pllow, Swallow,- little 
Swallow, will you not bring hrfr the ruby out of my 
sword-hilt ? My feet are fastened to this pedestal 
and 1 cannot move.’* \i 

" I am waited for in Egypt," said the Swallow. 
" My friends are flying up and down the Nile, and 
talking to the large lotus-flowers. Soon they will go 
to sleep in the tomb of the great King. The King is 
there himself in his painted coftin. He is wrapped in 
yellow linen, and embalmed with spices. Round his 
heck is a chain of pale greerf' jade, and his hands are 
like withered leaves." 

“ Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow," said the Prmce, 
“ will you not stay with me for one night, and be my 
messenger ? The boy is so thirsty, and the mother 
so sad,” 

" I don’t think I like boys," answered the Swallow. 
" Last summer, when I was slayihg on the river, 
there were two rude boys, the miller’s sons, who were 
always throwing stones at me. They never hit me, of 
course; wc swallows fly far too well tor that, and 
besides, I come of a family famous for its agility ; but 
still, it was a mark of disrespect." 

But the Happy Prince looked so sad that the little 
Swallow was sorry. " It is very cold here," he said; 
"‘but I will stay with you for one night, and be your 
messenger." 

" Thank you, little Swallow," said the Prince. 
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So the Swallow picked out the great ruby from-the 
Prince’s sword, *.na flew away with it in his beak over 
the roofs of the town. 

He passed by the catliedral tower, where the white 
marble angels were sculptured. He passed by the 
palace and heard the sound of dancing. A beautiful 
girl came out on the balcony with her* lover. “ How 
wonderful tfie stars are/* he said to her, “ and how 
wonderful is the power of love I ** 

** I hope my dress will be ready in time for the State- 
ball,** she answered ;- "fI have ordered passion-bowers 
to be embroidered on Mt; but the seamstresses are 
so lazy.** >\ 

He passed over the/river, and saw the lanterns 
hanging to’the masts of the ships. He passed over the 
Ghetto, and saw the old Jews bargaining with each 
other, and weighing out money in copj^er scales. At 
last he came to the poor house and looked in. The 
boy was tossing feverishly on his bed, and the mother 
had fallen asleep, she was so tired. In he hopped, and 
laid the great fuhy on thfe table beside the woman’s 
thimble. Then he fleyv gently round the bed, fanning 
the boy’s forehead with his wings. ** How cool 1 feci! ** 
said the boy, “ I mus{ be getting better : *’ and he 
sank into a delicious slumber. 

Then the Swallow flew back to the Happy l*rince, 
and told him what he had done. “ It is curious,*’ he 
remarked, “ but I’feel quite wann now, ^though it 
is so cold.** 

** That is because you have done a good action,” 
said the Prince. And the little Swallow began to 
think, and then he leii asleep. Thinking always made 
him sleepy. 

When day broke he flew down to the river and had a 
bath. ” What a remarkable phenomenon 1 '* said the 
Ptofessor of Ornithology as he was passing over the* 
bridge. “ A swallow m winter I *' And he wrote a 
long letter about it to the local newspaper. Every 
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one quoted it, it was full of so many words that they 
could not understand. 

“ To-night I go to Egypt,’* said the Swallow, and 
he was in high spirits &t the prospect. He,visited all 
the public monuments, and sat a long time on top 
of the church steeple. Wherever he went the Sparrows 
chirruped, and said to each other, “ What a dis¬ 
tinguished stranger I " so he enjoyed nimself very 
much. 

When the moon rose he flew back to the Happy 
Prince? ‘* Have you any conj^issions for Egypt ? 
he cried ; “ I am just starti^'* 

“ Swallow, Swallow, little SUrallow,'* said the Prince, 
" will you not stay with me one night longer ? " 

** I am waited for in Egypt,” answered the Sw-allow. 
” To-morrow my friends will fly up to the Second 
Cataract. The river-horse couches there among the 
bulrushes, and on a ^reat granite throne sits the God 
Memnon. All night long he watches the stars, and 
when the morning star shines he utters one cry of joy, 
and then he is silent. At noon the yellow lions come 
down to the water’s edge to drink. Th^ have eyes 
^like green beryls, and their roar is louder fhan the roar 
of the cataract.” 

” Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, ” far away across the city I see a young man 
in a garret. He is leaning over a desk covered with 
papers, and in a tumbler by his side there is a bunch 
of withered violets. His hair is brown and crisp, and 
his lips are red as a jxjmcgranate, and he has large 
and dreamy eyes. He is trying to finish a play for the 
Director of the Theatre, but he is too cold to write 
any more. There is no fire in the grate, and hunger 
has m&dc him faint.” 

** I will wait with you one night longer,” said the 
Swallow, who really had a good heart. Shall I take 
him another ruby ? ** 

” Alas! I have no ruby now,** said the Prince ; 
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“ my eyes are all that I have left. They are made of 
rare sapphires, which were brought out of India a 
thousand years ago. Pluck out one of them and take 
it to him. ,He will sell it to th^ jeweller, and buy fire¬ 
wood, and finish his play.*’ 

“ Dear Prince,” said the Swallow, ” I cannot do 
•that ” ; and he began to weep. 

” Swallow,’Swallow, little Swallow,” said the Prince, 
“ do as I command you.” 

So the Swallow plucked out the Prince's eye, and 
flew away to the studod’s garret. It was easy enough 
to get in, as there was^a hole in the roof. Through 
this he darted, and cair^ into the room. The young 
man had hjs head butiea in his hands, so he did not 
hear the flutter of the bird’s wings, and when he 
looked up he found the beautiful sapphire lying on 
the withered violets. 

” I am beginning to be appreciated,” he cried ; 
’’this is from some great admirer. Now I can finish 
my play,” and he looked quite happy. 

The next day* the Swallow flew do\vn to the harbour. 
He sat on the mast of a large vessel and watched the 
sailors hauling big chests out of the hold with ropes., 
” Heave a-hoy! ” they, shouted as cadi chest came 
up. “ 1 am going to Egypt \ ” cried the Swallow, but 
nobody minded, and when the moon rose he flew 
back to the Happy Prince. 

” I am come to bi*d you good-bye,” he cried- 
” Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the Prince, 
” will you not stay with me one night longer ? ” 

” It is winter,” answered tfie Swallow, ” and the 
chill snow will soon be here. In Egypt tlie sun is warm 
on the green palm-trees, and the crocodiles lie in the 
mud and look lazily about them. My companions 
are building a nest in the Temple of Baalbcc, and the ^ 
pink and white doves are watching them, and cooing 
to each other. Dear Prince, I must leave you, but I 
will never forget you, and next spring I will bring you 
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back two beautiful jewels in place of those you have 
given away. The ruby shall be redder than a red rose, 
and the sapphire shall be as blue as the great sea." 

" In the square below/' said the Happy Prince, 
" there stands a little match-girl. She has let her 
matches fall in the gutter, and they are all spoiled. 
Her father will beat her if she does not bring home 
some money, and she is crying, blie has no shoes or 
stockings, and her little head is bare. F^uck out my 
other eye, and give it to her, and her father will not 
beat her." ^ 

" I will stay with you onefnight longer," said the 
Swallow, “ but I cannot pltck out your eye. You 
would be quite blind then."' 

“ Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow," said the Prince, 
" do as I command you." 

So he plucked out the Prince's other eye, and darted 
down with it. He swooped past the match-girl, aftd 
slipped the jewel into the palm of her hand. " What a 
lovely bit of glass ! " cried the little girl: and she ran 
home, laughing. 

Then the Swallow came back,to the Prince. " You 
are blind now," he said, " so I will stay with you 
always." 

" No, little Swallow," said the poor prince, " you 
must go away to Egypt." 

" I will stay with you always," said the Swallow, 
and he slept .at the Prince’s feet. 

All the next day he sat on the Prince's shoulder, 
and told him stories of what he had seen in strange 
lands. He told him oV the red ibises, who stand in 
long rows on t,he bank*' of the Nile, and catch gold¬ 
fish in their be^s ; of the Sphinx, who is as old as the 
world Itself, and lives in the desert, and knows every¬ 
thing ; of the merchants, who walk slowly by the side 
of their camels and carry amber beads in their 
hands; of the King of the Mountains of the Moon, 
who is as black as ebony, and worships a large crystal; 
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of the great green snake that sleeps in a palm-tree, 
and has twenty priests to feed it with honey-cakes; 
and of the pygmies who sail over a big lake on large 
flat leavesj and are always at war with the butterflies. 

“ Dear little Swallow,” said the Prince, ” you tell 
me of marvellous things, but more marvellous than 
anything is tjie suffering of men and of women. There 
is no Mystery so great as Misery. Fly over my city, 
little Swallow, and tell me what you see there.” 

So the Swallow flew over the great city, and saw the 
rich making merry iii". their beautiful houses,^ while 
the beggars were sittin^T at the gates. He flew into 
dark lanes, and saw the '^hite faces of starving children 
looking out listlessly at ^thc black streets. Under the 
archway of a bridge two little boys were lying in one 
another's anus to try and keep themselves warm. 
** How hungry we arc I ” they said. ” You must not 
lie here,” shouted the watchman, and they wandered 
out into the rain. 

Then he flew^back and tpld the Prince what he liad 
seen, 

“ I am covered wkh fine gold,” said the Prince, 
” you must take it off, leaf by leaf, anti give it to my, 
poor; the living always think that gold can make 
them happy.” 

Leaf after leaf of the fine gold the Swallow picked 
off, till the Happy ^Prince looked quite dull and grc5^ 
Leaf after leaf of the fine gold he brought tp the poor, 
and the children’s faces grew rosier, and they laughed 
and played games in the street. ” We have bread 
now ! ” they cried. 

Then the snow came, and after the £now came the 
frost. The streets looked as if they were made of 
silver, they were so bright and glistening f long 
icicles like crystal daggers hung down from the eaves, 
of the houses, everybody went about in furs, and the' 
little boys wore scarlet caps and skated on the ice. 

The poor little Swallow grew colder and colder. 
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but he would not leave the Prince, he loved him too 
well. He picked up crumbs outside the baker’s door 
when the baker was not looking, and tried to keep 
himself warm by flapping his wings. 

But at last he knew that he was going to die.. He 
had just enough strength to fly up to the Prince’s 
shoulder once more. “ Good bye, dw Prince 1 ” 
he murmured, “ will you let me kiss your 
hand ? ” 

I am glad that you are going to Egypt at last, 
little Gwallow,” said the PrirCe, " you have stayed 
too lon^ here ; but you mu^'kiss me on the lips, for 
I love you.” v 

” It is not to Egypt thar I am going/' said the 
Swallow. ** I am going to the House of Death. Death 
is the brother of Sleep, is he not ? ” 

And he kissed the Happy Prince on the lips, and 
fell down dead at his feet. 

At that moment a curious crack sounded mside the 
statue, as if something had broken. The fact is that 
the leaden heart had snapped right in two. It certainly 
was a dreadfully hard frost. 

. Early the next morning the Mayor was walking 
in the square below in compapy with the Town Coun¬ 
cillors. As they passed the column he looked up 
at the statue : ” Dear me ! how shabby the Happy 
Prince looks ! ” he said. 

** How shabby, indeed 1 *' cried the Town Councillors, 
who always agreed with the Mayor; and they went 
up to look at it. 

” The ruby has fallen out of his sword, his eyes are 
gone, and he is golde" no longer,” said the Mayor: 
” in fact, he is little better than a beggar ! ” 

” Little better than a beggar,” said the Town 
Councillors. 

” And here is actually a dead bird at his teet! ” 
continued the Mayor. ‘’^We must really issue a pro¬ 
clamation that birds are not to be allowed to die 
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here/* And the Town Clerk made a note of the 
suggestion. 

So they pulled down the statue of the Happy Prince. 
** As he is ^o longer beautiful lie is no longer useful/' 
said the Art Professor at the University. 

Then they melted the statue in a furnace, and the 
Mayor held a meeting of the Corporation to decide 
w'hat was to oe done with the metal. “ We must have 
another statue, of course/’ he said. “ and it shall be a 
statue of myself.” 

” Of myself,” said each of the Town Councillors, 
and they quarrelled. When I last heard of them they 
were quarrelling still. y 

” What ^ strange thing ! ” said the overseer of the 
workmen at the foundry. ” This broken lead heart 
will not melt in the furnace. We must throw it away.” 
So they threw it on a dust-heap where the dead Swallow 
was also lying. 

” Bring me the two most precious things in the 
city,” said God to one of His Angels; and the Angel 
brought Him tKe leaden heart and the dead bird. 

” You have rightly, chosen,” said God, ” for in my 
garden of Paradise this little bird shall sing for ever¬ 
more, and in my city qf gold the Happy Prince shall’ 
l)raise me.” 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE .ROSE 

S HE said that she would dance with me if I 
brought* her red roses," cried the young 
Student " but in all my garden there is 
no red rose.” 

From her nest in the holm-oak tree the Nightingale 
heard ^im, and she looked out.through the leaves and 
wondered. f 

” No red rose m ail my garden 1 ” he cned, and his 
beautiful eyes filled with teaXs. "Ah on what little 
things does happiness depend > I have read all that 
the wise men have written, and all the secrets of 
philosophy are mine, yet for want of a red rose is my 
life made wretched.” 

” Here at last is a true lover,” said the Nightingale. 
Night after night have I sung of him. though I laiew 
liim not night after nighi have I told his story to 
the stars and now I see him. His hair is dark as the 
hyacinth-blossom, and his lips are red aS the rose of 
'his desire , but passion has made his lace like pale 
ivory, and sorrow has set her seal upon his brow.” 

” The Prince gives a ball to-morrow night,” mur¬ 
mured the young student ” and my love will be of 
the company. If I bring her a red ‘rose she will dance 
with me till dawn. If 1 bring her a red rose, I shall 
hold her in my arms, and she will lean her head upon 
my shoulder, and her hand will be clasped in mine. 
But there is no red rose in my garden, so I shall sit 
lonely, and she Will pass me by. She will have no heed 
of me, and my heart will break.” 

“ Here, indeed, is the true lover,” said the Night¬ 
ingale. ” What I sing of, he suffers: what is joy to 
me, to him is pain, ^irely love is a wonderful thing. 
It is more precious than emeralds, and dearer than 
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fine opals. Pearls and pomegranates cannot buy it, 
nor is it set forth in the market-place. It may not be 
purchased of the merchants, nor can it be weighed 
out in the balance for gold.'* * 

“ The musicians will sit in their gallery," said the 
youhg Student, “ and play upon their stringed instru¬ 
ments, and my love will dance to the sound of the harp 
and the violin. She will dance so lightly tliat her feet 
will not touch the floor, and the courtiers in their 
gay dresses will throng round her. But with me she 
will not dance, for I have no red rose to give tier; " 
and he flung himself di^vm on the grass, and buried 
his face in his hands, an»j wept. 

“ Why is he weeping ? / asked a little Green Lizard, 
as he ran past him with his tail in the air. 

Why, indeed ? said a Butterfly, who was flutter¬ 
ing about after a sunbeam, 

“ Why, indeed ? ” whispered a Daisy to his neigh¬ 
bour, in a soft, low voice. 

Hc.is weeping for a red rose,*’ said the Nightingale. 

“ For a red rose ? *’ they cried ; ' how very ridi¬ 

culous ’ " and the litjtle Lizard, who was something 
of a cynic, Itiughed outright. 

But the Nightingale understood the secret of the’ 
Student s sorrow, and she sat silent in the oak-tree, 
and thought about the mystery of Love. 

Suddenly she spread her brown wings lor flight, 
and soared into the' air. She passed through tlic grove 
like a .shadow and like a shadow she sailed across the 
garden. 

In the centre of the grass-plot was standing a 
beautiful rose-tree, and when she saw it she flew over 
to it, and lit upon a spray. 

Give me a red rose," she cried, “ and I will sing 
you my sweetest song." 

But the Tree shook its head. 

“ My roses are white,” it answered ; " as white as 
the foam of the sea, and whiter than the snow upon 
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the mountain. But go to my brother who grows 
round the old sun-dial, and perhaps he will give you 
what you want.” 

So the Nightingale flew over to the Rose-tree that 
was growing round the old sun-dial. * 

" Give me a red rose,” she cried, ” and I will sing 
you my sweetest song.” 

But the Tree shook its head. 

” My roses are yellow,” it answered ' " as yellow 
as the hair of the mermaiden who sits upon an amber 
thron^, and yellower than the dciffodil that blooms in 
the meadow before the mowe/ comes with his scythe. 
But go to my brother who griws beneath the Student's 
window, and perhaps he will give you what you want.” 

So the Nightingale flew over to. the Rose-tree that 
was growing beneath the Student’s window. 

” Give me a red rose,” she cried, ” and I will sing 
you my sweetest song.” 

But the Tree shook its head. 

” My roses are red,” it answered, ” as red.as the 
feet of the dove, and redder than the great fans of 
coral that wave and wave in the ocean-cavem. But 
the winter has chilled my veins, and the frost has 
‘nipped my buds, and the storm has broken my 
branches, and 1 shall have no* roses at all this year.” 

” One red rose is all I want,” cried the Nightingale, 
” only one red rose ' Is there no way by which I can 
get it ? ” 

” Tliere Is a way,” answered the Tree ; ” but it is 
so terrible that I dare not tell it to you.” 

‘'Tellittome,”saidtheNightingale,”Iamnotafraid.” 

” If you want a red rose,” said the Tree, ” you 
must build it but of tnusic by moonlight, and stain 
it witfe your own heart’s-blood. You must sing to me 
with your breast against a thorn, All night long you 
•must sing to me, and the thorn must pierce your 
heart, and your life-blood must flow into my veins, 
and become mine.” 
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“ Death is a great price to pay for a red rose,” cried 
the Nightingale, ” and Life is very dear to all. It is 
pleasant to sit in the green wood, and to watch the 
Sun in his chariot of gold, and tlie Moon in her chariot 
of pearl. Sweet is the scent of the hawthorn, and 
swa?t are the bluebells that hide in the valley, and 
the heather that blows on the hill. Yet iove is better 
than Life, and what Is the heart of a bird compared 
to the heart of a man ? ” 

So she spread her brown wings for flight, and soared 
into the air. She swept over the garden like a shadow, 
and like a shadow she sailed through the grove. ^ 

The young Student \^as still lying on the grass, 
where she had left him/ and the tears were not yet 
dry in his heautifui eyes. 

” Be happy,” cried the Nightingale, " be happy ; you 
shall have your red rose. I will build it out of music 
by moonlight, and stain it with my own heart’s-blood. 
All that I ask of you in return is that you will be a true 
lover, for Love is wiser than Philosophy, though he 
is w'isc, and mightier than Power, though he is mighty. 
Flame-coloured arc his wings, and coloured like flame 
is his body. His lips are sweet as honey, and his breath 
is like frankincense.” 

Ihe Student looked lip from the grass, and listened, 
but he could not understand what the Nightingale 
was saying to him, for he only knew the things that 
arc written down in books. 

But the Oak-tree understood, and felt sad, for he 
was very fond of the little Nightingale who had built 
her nest in his branches. 

” Sing me one last song,” he whispered , I shall 
feel lonely when you are gone.” 

So the Nightingale sang to the Oak-tree, and her 
voice was like water bubbling from a silver jar. 

When she had finished her song, the Student got 
up, and pulled a note^book and a lead-pencil out of 
his pocket. 
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“ She has form/* he said to himself, as he walked 
aAvay through the grove—" that cannot be denied 
to her; but has she got feeling ? I am afraid not. 
In fact, she is like most artists ; she is all style without 
any sincerity. She would not sacrifice herself for others. 
She thinks merely of music, and everybody knows 
that the artSr are selfish. Still, it must be admitted 
that she ha.s some beautiful notea in her* voice. What 
a pity it is that they do not mean anything, or do any 
practical goo<l! " And he went into his room, and lay 
douTi on his little pallct-bed, and began to think of 
his love ; and, after a time, he^ell asleep. 

And when the moon shene in the heavens the 
Nightingale flew to the RosVtree, and set her breast 
against the thorn. All night long she sarfg, with her 
breast against the thorn, and the cold crystal Moon 
leaned down and listened. All night long she sang, 
and the thorn went dccixjr and deeper into her breast, 
and her life-blood ebbed away from her. 

She sang first of the birth of love in the heart of a 
boy and a girl. And on ‘the topmost spray of the 
Rose-tree there blossomed a marvellous rose, petal 
following petal, as song followed song. 'Pale was it, 
•at first, as the mist that hangs over the river*-palc 
as the feet of the morning, dnd silver as the wings 
of the dawn. As the shadow of a rose in a mirror of 
silver, as the shadow of a rose in a water-pool, so was 
the rose that blossomed on the • topmost spray of 
the IVee. “ 

But the Tree cried to the Nightingale to press closer 
ag:ainst the tliom. " Press closer, little Nightingale,’* 
cried the Tree, “ or the Day will come before the 
rose is finished.^' 

So tfie Nightingale pressed closer against the thorn, 
and louder and louder grew her song, for she sang of 
.the birth of passion in the soul of a man and a maid. 

And a delicate flush of pink came into the leaves 
of the rose, like the flush in the face of the bridegroom 
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when he kisses the lips of the bride. But the thorn 
had not yet reached her heart, so the rose’s heart 
remained white, for only a Nightingale’s heart’s- 
blood can crimson the heart of a rose. 

And the Tree cried to the Nightingale to press 
closer against the thorn. " Press closer, little Night¬ 
ingale," cried the Tree, " or the Day will come before. 
the rose is finished." 

So the Nightingale pressed closer against the thorn, 
and the thorn touched her heart, and a fierce pang of 
pain shot through her. Bitter, bitter was the pain, 
and wilder and wilder ip'ew her song, for she sang of 
the Love that is perfectf.d by Death, of the Love that 
dies not in the tomb. ^ 

And the marvellous rose became crimson, like the 
rose of the eastern sky. Crimson was the girdle of 
petals, and crimson as a ruby was the heart. 

But the Nightingale's voice grew fainter, and her 
little wings began to beat, and a fil n came over her 
eyes, painter and fainter grew her song, and she felt 
something choking her in her throat. 

Then she gave one last burst of music. The white 
Moon heard’it, and siie forgot the dawn, and lingered 
on in the sky. The red rose heard it, and it trembled 
all over with ecstasy, and opened its petals to the 
cold morning air. Echo bore it to her purple cavern 
in the hills, and woke the sleeping shepherds from their 
dreams. It floated through the reeds of the river, 
and they carried its inc‘.ssage to the sea. * 

" I..ook, look ! " cried the Tree, " the rose is finished 
now; ” but the Nightingale made no answer, for she 
was lying dead in the long grass, with the thorn in 
her heart. 

And at noon the Student opened his window and 
looked out. 

" Why, what a wonderful piece of luck ^ " he cried ; 

" here is a red rose ! I have never seen any rose like 
it in all my life. It is so beautiful that I am sure it has 
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a long Latin name ; and he leaned down and plucked 
it. 

Then he put on his hat, and ran up to the Professor's 
house with the rose ia his hand. 

The daughter of the Professor was siting in the 
doorway winding blue silk on a reel, and her little 
dog was lying, at licr feet. 

“ You said that you would dance f/ith me if I 
brought you a red rose," cried tlie Student. “ Here 
is the reddest rose in all the world. You will wear it 
to-night next your heart, and as we dance together 
it will tell you how I love yoii*” 

But the girl frowned. i 
I am afraid it will not\go with my dress,” she 
answered ; “ and, besides, the Chamberlain’s nephew, 
has sent me some real jewels, and everybody knows 
that jewels cost far more than flowers.” 

” Well, upon my word, you are very ungrateful,” 
said the Student angrily; and he threw the rose into 
the street, wlierc it fell into the gutter, and »i cart¬ 
wheel went over it. • 

” Ungrateful! ” said the girl. " I tell you what, 
you are very rude; and, after all. who are you ? 
.Only a Student. Why, I don't believe you have even 
got silver buckles to your shots as the Chamberlain’s 
nephew has ; ” and she got up from her chair and 
went into the house. 

” What a silly thing Love is! ” said the Student as 
he walked ciway. ” It is not half as useful as Logic, 
for it does not prove anything, and it is always telling 
one of things that aie not going to happen, and making 
one believe things that are not true. In fact, it is 
quite unpractical, and, as in this age to be practical 
is everything, I sliall go back to Philosophy and study 
Metaphysics.” 

So he returned to his room and pulled out a great 
dusty book, and began to read. 



THE SELFISH-GIANT 

I VERY afternoon, as they were coming from 
i school, the children used to go and play in 
lithe Giant's garden. 

It was a large lovely garden, vdth soft green 
grass. Here and there over the grass stood beautiful 
flowers like stars, and there were twelve peach-trees 
that in the spring-time broke out into delicate 
blossoms of pink and^ pearl, and in the autumn 
bore rich fruit. The bi/ds sat on the trees and sang 
so sweetly that the cliildren used to stop their games 
in order to listen to them. “ How happy we are here ! ” 
they cried to each other. 

One day the Giant came hack. He had been to 
visit his friend the Cornish ogre, and had stayed with 
him for seven years. After the seven years were over 
he had said all \hat he haa‘ to sav, for his conversation 
was limited, and he determined to return to his own 
castle. When he arrived he saw the children playing 
in the garden. 

“ What are you doing here ? " he cried in a very 
gruff voice, and the children ran away. 

" My own garden is niy own garden, " said the 
Giant; “ any one can understand that, and 1 will 
allow nobody to play in it but myself." So he built 
a high wall all round it, and put up a notice-board 
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He was a vezy selfish Giant. 

The poor children had now nowhere to play. They 
tried to play on the road, but the road was very dusty 
and full of hard stones, and they did not like it. They 
used to wander round the high walls when tfieir lessons 
were over, and talk about the beautiful garden inside. 
** How happy we were there !they said to each other. 

Then the Spring came, and all over ' the country 
there were little blossoms and little bird. Only in the 
garden of the Selfish Giant it was still winter. ITic 
birds cjid not care to sing in it as there were no children, 
and the trees forgot to blossom. Once a beautiful 
flower put its head out from the grass, but when it 
saw the notice-board it v.'as ho sorry for the children 
that it slipped back into the ground again, and went 
off to sleep. The only people who were pleased were the 
Snow and the Frost. " Spring has forgotten this 
garden,” they cried, ” so we will live here all the year 
round ” The Snow covered up the grass with her 
great white cloak, and the Frost painted all the trees 
silver. Then they mvited'the North’Wind to stay 
with them, and he came. He was wrapped in furs, 
and he roared all day about tlic gardeli, and blew 
the chimney-pots down. ” This is a delightful spot,” 
he said, ” we must ask the Hail on a visit.” So tfie 
Hail came. Every day for three hours he rattled on 
the nxif of the castle till he broke most of the slates, 
and then he ran nmnd and round the garden as fast 
as he could '{;o. He was dressed in grey, and his breath 
was like ice. 

” I cannot undei stand why the Spring is so late 
in coming,” said the Selfish Giant, as he sat at the 
window and looked out at his cold, white garden ; “ I 
hope there will be a change in the weather.” 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. The 
Autumn gave golden fruit to every garden, but to 
the Giant’s garden she gave none. ” He is too selfisli,” 
she said. .So it was aiways Winter there, and the North 
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Wind and the Hail, and the Frost, and the Snow 
danced about through the trees. 

One morning the Giant was l5dng awake in bed 
when he heard some lovely ‘music. It sounded so 
sweet to his ears that he thought it must be the King's 
musicians passing by. It was really only a little linnet 
singing outside his window, but it was so long since 
he had heard a bird sing in his garden that it seemed 
to him to be the most beautiful music in the world. 
Then the Hail stopped dancing over his head, and 
the North Wind ceased roaring, and a delicious perfume 
came to him through the open casement. “ I believe 
the Spring has come at ’ast," said the Giant: and he 
jumped out of bed and iooked out. 

What did he see ? 

He saw a most wonderful sight. Through a little 
hole in the wall the children had crept in, and they 
were sitting in the branches of the trees. In every tree 
that he could see there was a little child. And the 
trees were so glad to have the children back again 
that they had ‘covered themselves with blossoms, and 
were waving their arms gently above the children's 
heads. The birds were flying about and twittering 
with delight, and the flowers were looking up through 
the green grass and laughing. It was a lovely scene, 
only in one corner it was still winter. It was the 
farthest corner of the garden, and in it was stand¬ 
ing a little boy. He was so small that he could 
not reach up to the branches of the tree, and he 
was wandering all round it, crying bitterly. The poor 
tree was still covered with frost and snow, and the 
North Wind was blowing and roaring above it. “ Climb 
up 1 little boy," said the Tree, and it bent its branches 
down as low as it could ; but the boy was too tiny. 

And the Giant's heart melted as he looked out. 
“ How selfish I have been 1 " he said . '* now I know 
why the Spring would not come here. I will put that 
poor little boy on the top of the tree, and then I will 
o.w. Q 
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knock down the wall, and my garden shall be the 
diildren’s playground for ever and ever/’ He was 
really very sorry for what he had done. 

So he crept downstairs and opened the front door 
quite softly, and went out into the garden. * But when 
the children saw him they were so frightened that 
they all ran 'away, and the garden became winter 
again. Only the little boy»did iu»t run* for his eyes 
were so full of tears that he did not '^ce the Giant 
coming. And the Giant stole up behind him and took 
him gently in his hand, and put him up into the tree. 
And the tree broke at once into blossom, and the birds 
came and sang on it, and ^ the little boy stretched 
out his two arms and flung \hem round the Giant's 
neck, and kissed liim. And the other children when 
they saw that the Giant was not wicked any longer, 
came running back, and with them came the Spring. 
“ It is your garden now, little children,” said the 
Giant, and he took a great axe and knocked down the 
wall. And when the people were going to market at 
twelve o'clock they found the Giant playing with the 
children in the most beautiful garden they had ever 
seen. 

All day long they played, and in the evening they 
came to the Giant to bid him good-bye. 

” But where is your little companion ? ” he said: 
” the boy I put into the tree.” The Giant loved him 
the best because he had kissed him.' 

” We don't know,” answered the children . ’* he 

has gone away.” 

” You must tell him tb be sure and come to-morrow,” 
said the Giant. But *he children said that they did 
not know where he lived, and had never seen him 
before'; and the Giant felt very sad. 

Every afternoon, when school was over, the children 
xame and played with the Giant. But the little boy 
whom the Giant loved was never seen again. The 
Giant was very kind to all the children, yet he longed 
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for his first little friend, and often spoke of him. 
" How I would like to see him 1 ” he used to say. 

Years went over, and the Giant grew very old and 
feeble. He could not play about any more, so he sat 
in a huge irm-chair, and watched the children at their 
games, and admired his garden. “ I have many 
beautiful flowers,*' he said ; but the children are 
the most beautiful flowers of all." 

One winter morning he looked out ol his window 
as he was dressing. He did not hate the Winter now, 
for he knew that it was merely the Spring asleep, 
and that the flowers were resting. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder and looked 
and looked. It certainly was a marvellous sight. In 
the farthest comer of the garden was a tree quite 
covered with lovely white blossoms. Its branches 
were golden, and silver fruit hung down from them, 
and underneath it stood the little boy he had loved. 

Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out into 
the garden. He hastened across the grass, and came 
near to the child. And when he came quite close his 
face grew red with anger, and he said, “ Who hath 
dared to wound thee ? ' For on the palms of the 
child's hands were the prints of two nails, and the* 
prints of two naiis were* on the little feet. 

" Who hath dared to wound thee ? " cried the 
Giant; " tell me. that I may take my big sword and 
slay him." 

" Nay " answered the child : “ but thTese are the 
wounds of Love." 

" Who art thou ? " said the Giant, and a strange 
awe fell on him, and he knelt before the little child. 

And the child smiled on the Giant, and said to him, 
" You let me play once in your garden, to-day you 
shall come with me to my garden, which is Paradise." 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, they 
found the Giant lying dead under the tree, all covered 
with white blossoms. 



THE DEVOTED FRIEND 

I 

O NE morning the old VVater-rai put his hfead 
out of Ciis hole. He h^d bright^ beady eyes 
and stiff grey whiskers, and his tail was like a 
long bit of black indiarubber. The liltio ducks were 
swimming about in the pond, looking just like a 
lot of .yellow canaries, and their mother, who was 
pure white with real red legs, was trying to teach 
them how to stand on their lieads in the water. 

You w'ill never be in the'best society ^ unless you 
can stand on your heads," she kept saying to them; 
and every now and then she showed them liow it was 
done. But the little ducks paid no attention to her. 
They were so young that they did not know what an 
advantage it is to be in society at all. 

" What disobedient children ! *’ cried the old Water- 
rat ; “ they really deserve tb be drowndd." 

" Nothing of the kind," answered the Duck every 
one must make a beginning, and parents cannot be 
too patient." 

" Ah ! I know nothing about the lecimgs of parents," 
said the Water-rat " 1 am not a tamiiy man. In 
fact, I have never been married, and 1 never intend to 
be. Love is all very well in its w'ay, but tnendship 
is much higfier. Indeed. I know of nothing in the world 
that is either nobler or rarer than a devoted tnendship." 

" And what, pray, ih your idea ol the duties of a 
devoted friend ? " asked a green Linnet, who was 
sitting on a willow-tree hard by. and had overheard 
the cor.versation. 

" Yes, that is just what 1 want to know, said the 
Duck; and she swam away to the end of the pond, 
and stood upon her head, in order to give her children 
a good example. 
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" What a silly question 1 ” cried the Water-rat. 
** I should expect my devoted friend to be devoted 
to me, of course." 

"And what would you do*in return?” said the 
little bird' swinging upon a silver spray, and flapping 
hisf tiny wings. 

" I don’t understand you,” answered *the Water-rat. 

"Let me*tell you a story on the subject,” said 
the Linnet. 

" Is the story about me ? ” asked the Water-rat. 
" If so, I will listen to it, for I am extremely fond of 
fiction.” 

” It is applicable to you,” answered the Linnet; 
and he flew down, and’alighting upon the bank, he 
told the stdry of The Devoted Friend. 

" Once upon a time,” said the Linnet, “ there was 
an honest little fellow named Hans.” 

" Was he very distinguished ? ” asked the Water-rat. 

" No,” answered the Linnet, " I don't think he 
was distinguished at all, except for his kind heart, 
and his funny,* round, gooti-liumoured face. He lived 
in a tiny cottage all by himself, arvd every day he 
worked in Iris garden. In all the country-side there 
was no garden so lovely as his. Sweet-Williams gre\^ 
there, and Gilly-flowei^, and Shepherds’-purses, and 
Fair-maids of France. There were damask Roses, 
and yellow Roses, lilac Crocuses and gold, purple 
Violets and white. Columbine and Ladysmock, 
Marjoram and'Wild Basil, the Cowslip and'the Flower- 
de-luce, the Daffodil and the Clove-Pink bloomed or 
blossomed in their proper order as the months went 
by, one flower taking another flower's place, so that 
there were always beautilul things fo look at, and 
pleasant odours to smell. « 

" Little Hans had a great many friends, but the 
most devoted friend of all was big Hugh the Miller; 
Indeed, so devoted was the rich Miller to little Hans, 
that he would never go by his garden without leaning 
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over the wall and plucking a lar^e nosegay, or a hand¬ 
ful of sweet herbs, or filling his pockets with plums 
and cherries if it was the fruit season. ^ 

“ ‘ Real friends should have everything in common,’ 
the Miller used to say, and little Hans nodded and 
smiled, and felt very proud of having a friend with 
such noble ideas. 

“ Sometimes, indeed, the neighbours* thought it 
strange that the rich Miller never gave little Hans 
anything in return, though he had a hundred sacks of 
flour stored away in his mill, and six milch cows, 
and a large flock of woolly sheep; but Hans never 
troubled his head about th^e things, and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure tnan to listen to all the 
wonderful things the Miller used to say about the 
unselfishness of true friendship. 

So little Hans worked away in his garden. During 
the spring, the summer, and the autumn he was very 
happy, but when the winter came, and he had no 
fruit or flowers to bring to the market, he suffcred a 
good deal from cold and hun1;er, and oftvn had to go to 
bod without any supper but a fe^ dried pears or some 
hard nuts. In the winter, also, he wa*s extremely 
lonely, as the Miller never came to see him then. 

" ' There is no good in my going to see little Hans 
as long as the snow lasts,’ the Miller used to say to his 
wife, ’ for when people are in trouble they should be 
left alone and not be bothered by visitors. That at 
least is my idea about friendship, and I am sure I am 
right. So I shall wait till the spring comes, and then 
I shall pay him a visit, knd he will be able to give me 
a large basket of primroses, and that will make him 
so happy.’ 

“ ‘ Vou are certainly very thoughtful about others, 
answered the Wife, as. she sat in her comfortable arm¬ 
chair by the big pinewood fire; ’ very thoughtful 
indeed. It is quite a treat to hear you talk about 
friendship. I am sure the clergyman himself could 
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not say such beautiful things as you do, though he 
does live in a three-storied house, and wear a gold 
ring on his little finger/ 

“ ‘ But jould we not ask little Hans up here ? ’ said 
the Miller^s youngest son. ‘ If poor Hans is in trouble 
I will give him half my porridge, and show him my 
white rabbits.’ * 

“ ‘ What a silly boy you are ! ’ cried the Miller; 
‘ I really don’t know what is the use of sending you to 
school. You .seem not to learn anything. Why, if 
little Hans came up here, and saw our warm fire, 
and our good supper, and our grciat cask of red 
wine, he might get c^ivious, and envy is a most 
tcnible thing, and would spoil anybijdy’s nature. 
I certainly will not allow Hans’ nature to be spoiled. 
I am his best friend, and I w'ill always watch over 
him. and see that he is not led into any temptations. 
Besides, if Hans came here, he might ask me to let 
him have some flour on credit, and that I could not 
do. Flour is one thing, and friendship is another, 
and they shoifld not be confused. Why, the words 
are spelt differently, .and mean quite different things. 
Everybody can sec that.’ 

“ ' How well you t^lk ! ’ said the Miller’s Wife* 
pouring herself out a large glass of warm ale ; ‘ really I 
feel quite drowsy. It is just like being in church.’ 

** ‘ Lots of people act well,’ answered the Miller; 

‘ but very few people talk well, which shows that 
talking is much the more difiicult thing of the two, 
and much the finer thing also ; ’ and he looked sternly 
across the table at his little sdn, who felt so ashamed 
of himself that he hung his head down, and grew 
quite scarlet and began to cry into his tea. However, 
he was so young that you must excuse him.” • 

” Is that the end of the story ? ” asked the Water- 
rat. 

” Certainly not,” answered the Linnet, ” that is 
the beginning.” 
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“ Then you are quite behind the age/’ said the 
Water-rat, Every good stoiyteller nowadays starts 
with the end, and then goes on to the beginning, and 
concludes with the middle. That is the new method. 
I heard all about it the other day from a critic who 
was walking round the pond with a young man. ‘He 
spoke of the matter at great length, and I am sure he 
must have been right, for he had blue spectacles and 
a bald head, and whenever the young man made any 
remark, he always answered ‘ Pooh I ’ But pray go on 
with ypur story. 1 like the Miller immensely. I have 
all kinds of beautiful sentiments myself, so there is 
a great sympathy between us’’ 

“ Well,” said the Linnet, lloppmg now on one leg 
and now on the other, “ as soon as the winter was over, 
and the primroses began to open their pale yellow 
stars, the Miller said to his wife that he would go down 
and see little Hans. 

'* * Why, what a good heart you have ! ’ cried his 
Wife; ' you are always thinking of others.* And 
mind you take the big baskdt with you for the flowers.’ 

” So the Miller tied the sails of,the windmill together 
with a strong iron chain, and went down the hill with 
the basket on his arm. 

” ’ Good morning, little Hans,* said the Miller. 

’ Good morning,' said Hans, leaning on his spade, 
and smiling from ear to ear. 

“ ‘ And how have you been all the winter ? ’ said 
the Miller. 

“ ’ Well, really,’ cried Hans, ' it is very good of you 
to ask, very good indetfd. I am afraid I had rather a 
hard time of it^ but now the spring has come, and I 
am quite happy, and all my flowers arc doing well.’ 

“ ' We often talked of you during the winter, Hans,' 
said the Miller, ' and wondered how you were getting 
On.’ 

** ‘ That was kind of you,’ ^id Hans; ‘ I was half 
afraid you had forgotten me.’ 
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“ ‘ Hans, I am surprised at you/ said the Miller; 

‘ friendship never forgets. That is the wonderful 
thing about it, but I am afraid, you don't understand 
the poetry* of life. How lovely your primroses are 
looking, by-the-bye 1' 

“ ‘ They are certainly very lovely,, said Hans, 

‘ and it is a most lucky thing for me that I have so 
many. I am going to bring them into the market 
and sell them to the Bmgomaster's daughter, and buy 
back my wheelbarrow with the money.' 

" ' Buy back your wheelbarrow ? You don't'mean 
to say you have sold it ? What a very stupid thing 
to do! ’ 

" ' Well, the fact is,' said Hans, ‘ that I was obliged 
to. You see the winter was a very bad time for me, 
and I really had no money at all to buy bread with. 
So I first sold the silver buttons off my Sunday coat, 
and then I sold my silver chain, and then I sold my 
big pipe, and at last I sold my wheelbarrow. But f 
am going to buy them all back again now.’ 

‘ Hans,’ said the Miller, ’ I will give you my wheel¬ 
barrow. It is not in 'very good repair; indeed, one 
side is gone, and there is something wrong with the* 
wheel-spokes, but in spite of that 1 will give it to 
you. I know it is very generous of me, and a great 
many people would think me extremely foolish for 
parting with it, but I am not like the rest of the world. 

I think that generosity is the essence of »friendship, 
and, besides, I have got a new wheelbarrow for myself. 
Yes, you may set your mind ai ease, I will give you 
my wheelbarrow.’ 

‘ Well, really, that is generous oi you,' said little 
Hans, and his funny round face glowed all over with • 
pleasure. ‘ I can easily put it in repair, as I have 
a plank of wood in the house,’ 

' A plank of wood ! ’ said the Miller ; ‘ why, that 
is just what I want for the roof of my barn. There 
is a very large hole in it, and the com will all get damp 
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if I don*t stop it up. How lucky you mentioned it! 
It is quite remarkable how one good action always 
breeds another. I haye given you my wheelbarrow, 
and now you are going to give me your'plank. Of 
course, the wheelbarrow is worth far more than ♦ the 
plank, but tcuc friendship n^^ver notices things like 
. that. Pray get it at once, and I will set to work at 
my bam this very day.* 

“ * Certainly,* cried little Hans, and he ran into the 
shed and dragged the plank out. 

“ ‘ It is not a very big plank,* said the Miller, looking 
at it, * and I am afraid that after I have mended my 
barn-roof there won't be anj^Ieft for you to mend the 
wheelbarrow with; but, of course, that* is not my 
fault. And now, as I have given you my wheelbarrow, 
I am sure you would like to give me some flowers in 
return. Here is the basket, and mind you fill it quite 
full.’ 

" * Quite full ? ' said little Hans, rather sorrowfully, 
for it was really a very big basket, and he knew that 
if he filled it he would have no flowers left for the 
market, and he was very anxious to get his silver 
•buttons back. 

" ‘ Well, really,' answered 'the Miller, ‘ as 1 have 
given you my wheelbarrow, I don’t think that it is 
much to ask you for a few flowers. I may be wrong, 
but I should have thought that friendship, true 
friendship,* was quite free from selfishness of any 
kind.’ 

“ ‘ My dear friend, my best friend,’ cried little Hans, 

’ you are welcome to all the flowers in my garden. 
I would much sooner have your good opinion than my 
silver,buttons, any day;’ and he ran and plucked 
all his pretty primroses, and filled the Miller's basket. 

” ’ Good-bye, little Hans,' said the Miller, and he 
went up the hill with the plank on his shoulder, and 
the big basket in hu hand. 

" ’ Good-bye,’ said little Hans, and he began to 
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dig away quite merrily, he was so pleased about the 
wheelbarrow. 

The next day he was nailing up some honeysuckle 
against the porch, when he heard the Miller^s voice 
calling to him from the road. So he jumped off the 
ladder, and ran down the garden, and looked over the 
wall. , 

'* There was the Miller with a large sack of flour 
on his back. 

‘ Dear little Hans,' said the Miller, ‘ would you 
mind carrying this sack of flour for me to market ?' 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry,' said Hans, ‘ but I am really 
very busy to-day. I have got all my creepers to nail 
up, and alj my flowers to water, and all my grass to 
roll.’ 

"‘Well, really, said the Miller, I think, that 
considering that I am going to give you my wheelbarrow 
it is rather unfriendly of you to refuse.' 

Oh, don’t say that,’ cried little Hans, ‘ I wouldn’t 
be unfriendly for the whplc world ; ’ and he ran in 
for his cap, and trudged off with the big sack on his 
shoulders. 

" It was a very hot day, and the road was terribly 
dusty, and before Hans had reached the sixth mile¬ 
stone he was so tired that he had to sit down and 
rest. However, he went on bravely, and at last he 
reached the market. After he had waited there for 
some time, he sold the sack of flour for a very good 
price, and then he returned home at once, for he was 
afraid that if he stopped too late he might meet some 
robbers on the way. 

" ‘ It has certainly been a hard day,', said little Hans 
to himself as he was going to bed, ‘ but I am glad I 
did not refuse the Miller, for he is my besf friend 
and, besides, he is going to give me his wheelbarrow.’^ 

" Early the next morning the Miller came down 
to get the money for his sack of flour, but little Hans 
was so tired that he was still in bed. 
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“' Upon my word/ said the Miller, ' you are 
very lazy. Really, considering that I am going to 
give you my wheelbarrow, I think you might work 
harder. Idleness is a great sin, and I certainly don’t 
like any of my friends to be idle or sluggish. Xou 
must not min^d my speaking quite plainly to you. 
Of course I should not dream of doing so if I were not 
your friend. But what is the good of friendship if one 
cannot say exactly what one means ? Anybody can 
say charming things and try to please and to flatter, 
but a true friend always says unpleasant things, and 
does not mind giving pain. Indeed, if he is a really 
true friend he prefers it, for he knows that then he is 
doing good.’ 

“ ‘ I am very sorry,’ said little Hans, rubbing his 
ryes and pulling off his nightcap, ‘ but I was so tired 
that 1 thought I would lie in bed for a little time, 
and listen to the birds singing. Do you know that I 
always work better after hearing the birds sing ? ’ 

'* ‘ Well, I am glad of that,’ said the l^Iillcr, clipping 
little Hans on the back, ‘ for I want you to come up 
to the mill as soon as you are dressed and mend my 
bani-roof for me.' 

“ Poor little Hans was very anxious to go and work 
in his garden, for his flowers had not been watered 
for two days, but he did not like to refuse the Miller, 
as he was such a good friend to him. 

‘ Do yoti think it would be unfriendly of me if I 
said I was busy ? ’ he inquired in a shy and timid voice. 

“ ‘ Well, really,* answered the Miller, ‘ I do not 
think it is much to a.sk of you, considering that I am 
going to give you my N.heelbarrow ; but, of course, if 
you refuse I will go and do it myself.’ 

‘ oil! on no account,* cried little Hans; and he 
jumped out of bed, and dressed himself, and went up 
to the barn. 

“ He worked ther-"'. all day long, till sunset, and at 
sunset the Miller came to see how he was getting on. 
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** ‘ Have you mended the hole in the roof yet, little 
Hans ? ’ cried the Miller in a cheery voice. 

** * It is quite mended/ answered little Hans, coming 
down the ladder. 

" ' Ah 1 ' said the Miller, * there is no work so delight¬ 
ful* as the work one does for others/ 

*' ‘ It is c^ainly a great privilege to hear you talk/ 
answered little Hans, sitting down and wiping his 
forehead, ' a very great privilege. But I am afraid 
1 shall never have such beautiful ideas as you have.' 

“ * Oh! they will come to you,' said the Millor, * but 
you must take more pains. At present you have only 
the practice of friendship; some day you will have 
the theory^ also.' 

“ ‘ Do you really think I shall ? ’ asked little Hans. 

* I have no doubt of it/ answered the Miller, 

‘ but nosf that you have mended the roof, you had 
better go home and rest, for I want you to drive my 
sheep to the mountain to-morrow.' 

“ Poor little Hans was^ afraid to say anything to 
this, and early the next morning the Miller brought 
his sheep round to the cottage, and Hans started off 
with them to the mountain. It took him the whole 
day to get there and .back; and when he returned 
he was so tired that he went off to .sleep in his chair, 
and did not wake up till it was broad daylight. 

‘ What a delightful time I shall have in my garden!' 
he said, and he went to work at once. 

“ But somehow he was never able to look after 
his flowers at all, for his friend the Miller was always 
coming round and sending him off on long errands, 
or getting him to help at the mill. J-ittle Hans was 
very much distressed at times, as he was afraid his 
flowers would think he had forgotten them,**but he 
consoled himself by the reflection that the Miller was 
his best friend. ' Besides,’ he used to say, * he is goin^ 
to give me his wheelbarrow, and that is an act of pure 
generosity.’ 
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" So little Hans worked away for the Miller, and 
the Miller said all kinds of beautiful things about 
friendship, which Hans took down in a notebook, and 
used to read over at night, for he was a yery good 
scholar. 

Now It happened that one evening little H^ns 
was sitting by his fireside when a loud rap came at 
the door. It was a very wild night, and the wind was 
blowing and roaring round the house so terribly that 
at first he thought it was merely the storm. But a 
second, rap came, and then a third, louder than any 
of the others. 

“ ‘ It is some poor, traveller,’ said little Hans to 

himself, and he ran to the door. 

* 0 

“ There stood the Miller with a lantern in one hand 
and a big stick in the other. 

“ ’ Dear little Hans,* cried the Miller, *I am in 
great trouble. My little boy has fallen off a ladder 
and hurt himself, and I am going for the Doctor. 
But he lives so far away, and it is such a bad might, 
that it has just occurred to me that it <vould be much 
better if you went instead of nje. You know I am 
going to give you my wheelbarrow, and so it is only 
lair that you should do something for me in return.* 
‘ Certainly,’ cried little Hans, ‘ I take it quite as 
a compliment your coming to me, and I will start off 
at once. But you must lend me your lantern, as the 
night is so dark that I am afraid I might fall into 
the ditch.* * 

" ' I am very sorry,’ answered the Miller, * but it 
is my new lantern, and*it would be a great loss to me 
if anything happened *0 it.* 

“ ‘ Well, never mind, I will do without it,' cried 
little Hans, and he took down his great fur coat, and 
his warm scarlet cap, and tied a muffler round his 
throat, and started off. 

** What a dreadful storm it was ! The night was so 
black that little Hans could hardly see, and the wind 
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was so strong that he could hardly stand. However, 
he was very courageous, and after he had been walking 
about three hours, he arrived at the Doctor’s house, 
and knocked at the door. - 
“ * Who is there ? ’ cried the Doctor, putting his 
he'ad out of his bedroom window. 

' Little Hans, Doctor.* - 

" * What *do you want, little Hans ? ' 

' The Miller's son has fallen from a ladder, and 
has hurt himself, and the Miller wants you to come 
at once.' 

* All right 1 ' said the Doctor ; and he ordered 
his horse, and his big boots, and his lantern, and 
came downstairs, and rode off in the direction of the 
Miller's house, little Hans trudging behind him. 

“ But the storm grew worse and worse, and the 
rain fell in torrents, and little Hans could not see where 
he was going, or keep up with the horse. At last he 
lost his way, and wandered off on the moor, which 
was a very dangerous place, as it was full of deep holes, 
and there poOr little Ha’ns was drowned. His body 
was found the next, day by some goatherds, floating 
in a great 'pool of water, and was brought back by 
them to the cottage., 

Everybody went to little Hans' funeral, as he 
was so popular, and the Miller was the chief mourner. 

‘ As 1 was his best friend,* said the Miller, ‘ it is 
only fair that 1 should have the best place; ’ so he 
walked at the head of the procession in'a long black 
cloak, and every now and then he wij>ed his eyes with 
a big pocket-handkerchief. * 

“ ‘ Little Hans is certainly a great loss to every one," 
said the Blacksmith, when the funefal was over, and 
they were all seated comfortably in the inn,^drinking 
spiced wine and eating sweet cakes. 

** * A great loss to me at any rate,' answered the 
Miller ; * why, I had as good as given him my wheel¬ 
barrow, and now I really don't know what to do with 
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it. It is very much in my way at home, and it is in 
such bad repair that I could not get anything for it 
if I sold it. I will certainly take care not to give 
away anj^hing again. One certainly suffers for being 
generous.*” 

“ Well ? ” said the Water-rat, after a long pau^. 

“ Well, that h the end/’ said the Linnet. 

"But what became of the Miller?’’* asked the 
Water-rat. 

" Oh! I really don’t know," replied the Lumet; 
" and I am sure that I don’t care." 

" It is quite evident then that you have no sympathy 
in your nature," said the W’ater-rat. 

" I am afraid you don’t quite see the moral ot the 
story," remarked the Linnet. ' 

" The what ? " screamed the Water-rat. 

" The moral." 

“ Do you mean to say that the story has a moral ? " 

" Certainly," said the Linnet. 

" Well, really," said the Water-rat, m a very angry 
manner, " I think you should have told me that before 
you began. 11 you had done so, I certainly would 
not have listened to you; in fact*, I should have said 
‘ ’Pooh,' like the critic. However, I can say it now ; " 
so he shouted out " Pooh," at*the top of his voice, 
gave a whisk with his tail, and went back into his hole. 

" And how do you like the Water-rat ? " asked the 
Duck, who came paddling up some minutes after¬ 
wards. " He has a great many good points, but for 
my own part I have a mother’s feelings, and I can 
never look at a confirmed bachelor without the tears 
coming into my eyes." 

" I am rather* afraid uiat 1 have annoyed him," 
answered., the Linnet, " The fact is that I told him a 
story with a moral." 

." Ah I that is always a very dangerous thing to 
do," said the Duck. 

And I quite agree vdth her. 
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T he King's son was going tio be married, 
so tllere were general rejoicings. He had 
waited a whole year for his bride, and at 
last she had arrived, bhe was a Russian Princess, 
and had driven all the way from Finland in a 
sledge drawn by six reindeer. The sledge was 
shaped like a great golden swan, and between the 
swan’s wings lay the Uttle Princess herself. Her 
long ermihe cloak reached right down to her feet, 
on her head was a tiny cap of silver tissue, and she 
was as pale as the Snow Palace in which she had 
always lived. So pale was she that as she drove 
tlirough the streets all the people wondered. ** She 
is like a white rose ! " they cried, and they threw 
down flowers on her froih the balconies. 

At the gate of the Castle the Prince w'as waiting to 
receive her. * He hacl* dreamy violet eyes, and his hair 
was like fine gold. When he saw her he sank upoft 
one knee, and kissed'her hand. 

“ Your picture was beautiful,” tic murmured, 
“ but you are more beautiful than your pictxue ; ” 
and the little Princess blushed. 

“ She was like a white rose before,” s^id a young 
page to his neighbour, ” but she is like a red rose now; ” 
and the whole Court was delighted. 

For the next three days everybody went about 
saying, “ White rose. Red rose, Red rdse. White rose ” 
and the King gave orders that the Page’s salary was 
to be doubled. As he received no salary at all this 
was not of much use to him, but it was considered a 
great honom, and was duly published in the Court 
Gazette. 
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When the three days were over the marriage was 
celebrated- It was a magnificent ceremony, and the 
bride and bridegroom walked hand in hand under a 
canopy of purple velvct'embroidered with little pearls. 
Then there was a State Banquet, which lasted for 
five hours. The Prince and Princess sat at the top ‘of 
the Great Hall'and drank out of a ^up of clear crystal. 
Only true lovers could drink out ol this cup, for if 
false lips touched it, it grew grey aiiil dull and 
cloudy. 

“ It is quite clear that they love each other," said 
the little Page, “ as clear as crystal ! " and the King 
doubled his salary a second time. 

" What an honour ! " cried all the courtiers. 

After the banquet there was to be a ball. The 
bride and bridegroom were to dance the Rose-dance 
together, and the King had promised to play the 
flute. He played very badly, but no one had ever 
dared to tell him so, because he was the King. Indeed, 
he knew only two airs, and was never quite certain 
which one he was playing but it mcfde no matter, 
for, whatever he did, everybody ci;ied out, " Charming ! 
charming! " 

' The last item on the programpie was a grand display 
of fireworks, to be let off exactly at midnight. The 
little Princess had never seen a firework in her life, so 
the King had given orders that the Royal Pyrotechnist 
should be in attendance on the day of her marriage. 

" What are fireworks like ? " she had asked the 
Prince, one moming, as she was walking on the 
terrace. * 

“ They are like the Au^'ora Borealis," said the King, 
who always answered questions that were addressed 
to other'people, “ only much more natural. I prefer 
them to stars myself, as you always know when they 
are going to appear, and they are as delightful as my 
own flute-playing. You must certainly see them.’'^' 

So at the end of the King’s garden a great stand 
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had been set up, and as soon as the Royal Pyrotechnist 
had put everything in its proper place, the fireworks 
began to talk to each other. 

“ The ^world is certainly very beautiful/’ cried a 
little Squib. Just look at those yellow tulips. Why ! 
if* they were real crackers they could not be lovelier. 
I am very glad I have travelled. Travel improves 
the mind wonderfully, and does away with all one’s 
prejudices.” 

*' The King's garden is not the world, you foolish 
Squib/* said a big Roman Candle; ** the worJd is an 
enormous place, and it would take you three days to 
see it thoroughly.” 

” Any place you love is the world to you,'* exclaimed 
the pensive Catherine Wheel, who had been attached 
to an old deal box in early life, and prided herself on 
her broken heart; ” but love is not fashionable any 
more, the poets have killed it. They wrote so much 
about it that nobody believbd them, and I am not 
surprised. True love .suffers, and is silent. I remember 
myself once—^— But no* matter now. Romance is a 
thing of the past.'l 

” Nonsense ! ” said the Roman Candle, ” Romance 
never dies. It is like, the moon, and lives for ever. 
The bride and bridegroom, for instance, love each 
other very dearly. I heard all about them this morning 
from a brown-paper cartridge, who happened to be 
staying in the same drawer as myself, and he knew 
the latest Court news.” 

But the Catherine Wheel shook her head. “ Romance 
is dead, Romance is dead, Romance is dead,’* she 
murmured. She was one of those people who think 
that, if you say the same thing over and over a great 
many times, it becomes true in the end. ' 

Suddenly, a sharp, dry cough was heard, and they 
all looked round. 

It came from a tall, supercilious-looking Rocket, 
who was tied to the end of a long stick. He always 
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coughed before he made any observations, so as to 
attract attention. 

“ Ahem ! ahem I " he said, and everybody listened 
except the poor Catherine Wheel, who was still shaking 
her head, and murmuring, ** Romance is dead.” 

” Order I order I ” cried out a Cracker. He wds 
something of a politician, and hnd always taken a 
prominent part in the locil elections, so he knew the 
proper ParHamentaiy expressions to use. 

*^Quite dead,” whispered the Catherine Wheel, and 
she went off to sleep. 

As soon as there was perfect silence, the Rocket 
coughed a third time and began. He sjx>ke with a 
very slow, distinct voice, as if he were metating his 
memoirs, and always looked over the shoulcler of the 
person to whom he was talking. In fact, he had a 
most distinguished manner. 

” How fortimate it is for the King’s son,” he 
remarked, “ that he is t6 be married on the very day 
on which I am to be let off I Really, if it had not 
been arranged beforehand, it could not have turned 
out better for him ; but Princes are always lucky.” 

^ ” Dear me ! ” said the little Squib, ” t thought it 
was quite the other way, and tjiat we were to be let 
off in the Prince’s honour.” 

” It may be so with you,” he answered ; ” indeed, 
I have no doubt that it is, but with me it is different. 
I am a very remarkable Rocket, and come of remark¬ 
able parents. My mother was the most celebrated 
Catherine Wheel of her day, and was renowned for 
her graceful dancing. 'When she made her ^eat 
public appearance she -pun round nineteen times 
before she went out, and each time that she did so she 
threw into the air seven pink stars. She was three 
feet and a half in diameter, and made of the very 
blest gunpowder. My father was a Rocket like myself, 
and of French extraction. He flew so high that the 
people were afraid that he would never come down 
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again. He did, though, for he was of a kindly dis¬ 
position, and he made a most brilliant descent in a 
shower of golden rain. The newspapers wrote about 
his perfrvrmance in very flattering terms. Indeed, 
the Court Gazette called him a triumph of Pylotechnic 
art." 

" Pyroteghnic, Pyrotechnic, you mean," said a 
Beng^ Light; " I know it is Pyrotechnic, for I saw 
it written on my own canister." 

" Well, I said Pylotcchnic," answered the Rocket, 
in a severe tone of voice, and the Bengal Light felt 
so crushed that he began at once to bully the little 
squibs, in order to show that he was still a person of 
some importance. 

" I was saying," continued the Rocket, “ I was 
sa3dng- \^at was I saying ? " 

" You were talking about yourself," replied the 
Roman Candle. 

“ Of course ; I knew I was’discussing some interest¬ 
ing subject when 1 was sp rudely interrupted. I hate 
rudeness and* bad manners of every kind, for I am 
extremely sensitive.. No one in the whole world is so 
sensitive as I am, I am quite sure of that.” 

" What is a sensitive person ? " said the Cracker 
to the Roman Candle. 

” A person who, because he has corns himself, 
always treads on other people’s toes," answered the 
Roman Candle in a low whisper; and^ the Cracker 
nearly exploded with laughter 

" Pray, what are you laughing at ? ” inquired the 
Rocket; " I am not laughing.” 

" I am laughing because 1 am happy ? " replied 
the Cracker. 

" That is a very selfish reason,” said thtf Rocket 
angrily. ” Wliat right have you to be happy ? You 
should be thinking about others. In fact, you should 
be thinking about me. I am always thinfang about 
m3^f, and I expect everybody else to do the same. 
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That is what is called sympathy. It is a beautiful 
virtue, and I possess it in a high degree. Suppose, 
for instance, anything happened to me to-night, what 
a misfortune that would'be for every one ! The Prince 
and Princess would never be happy again, their whole 
married life would be spoiled; and as for the King, 
I know he would not get over it. R'^ally, when I begin 
to reflect on the importance of my position, I am 
almost moved to tears.*' 

If you want to give pleasure to others," cried the 
Roman •Candle, "you had better keep yourself dry." 

" Certainly," exclaimed the Bengal Light, who was 
now in better spirits ; " that is only common sense." 

" Common sense, indeed ! " said the Rocjcct indig¬ 
nantly ; " you forget that I am very uncommon, 
and very remarkable. Why, anybody can have 
common sense, provided that they have no imagina¬ 
tion. But I have imagination, for I never think of 
things as they really are; I always think of them as 
being quite different. As for keeping myself dry,-there 
is evidently no one here who can at airappreciate an 
emotional nature. Fortunately for myself, I don't 
c^ure. The only thing that sustains one through life 
is ‘ the consciousness of the immense inferiority of 
everybody else, and this is a feeling I have always 
cultivated. But none of you have any hearts. Here 
you are laughing and making merry just as if the 
Prince and Princess had not just been married." 

" Well, really," exclaimed a small Fire-balloon, 
" why not ? It is a most joyful occasion, and when I 
soar up into the air I intend to tell the stars all about 
it. You will see, them t’ dnkle when I talk to them 
about the pretty bride." 

" Ah hwhat a trivial view of life I " said the Rocket; 
“ but it is only what I expected. There is nothing in 
you; you are hollow and empty. Why, perhaps the 
Prince and Princess m^y go to live in a country where 
there is a deep river, and perhaps they may have one 
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only son, a little fair-haired boy with violet eyes 
like the Prince himself; and perhaps some day he 
may go out to walk with his nurse ; and perhaps the 
nurse m^y go to sleep under-'a great elder-tree; and 
perhaps the little boy may fall into the deep river and 
be drowned. What a terrible misfortune! Poor 
people, to Ipse their only son ! It is really too dreadful! 
I shall never get over it.” 

” But they have not lost their only son,” said the 
Roman Candle; ” no misfortune has happened to 
them at all.” 

” I never said that they had,” replied the Rocket; 
“ I said that tliey might. If they had lost their only 
son therq would be no use in saying any more about 
the matter. I hate j)eople who cry over spilt milk. 
But when I think that tlicy might lose their only son, 
I certainly am very much affected.” 

” You certainly are \ ” cried the Bengal Light. 

In fact, you are the most affected |XTson I ever 
met.” ^ 

” You are’ the rudest person I ever met,” said the 
Rocket, “and you.camiot understand my friendship 
for the Prince.” 

“Why, you don’t, even know him,” growled the 
Roman Candle. 

“ I never said I knew him,” answered the Rocket. 
“ I dare say that if 1 knew him I should not be his 
friend at all. It is a very dangerous thing to know 
one’s friends.” 

“ You had really better keep yourself dry,” said 
the fire-balloon. “ That is the important thing.” 

“ Very important for you, I have no doubt,” an¬ 
swered the Rocket, “ but I shall w^p if I choose ; ” 
and he actually burst into real tears, which flowed 
down his stick like rain-drops, and nearly drowned 
two little beetles, who were just thinking of settiiig 
up house together, and were looking for a nice dry 
spot to live in. 
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“ He must have a truly romantic nature/' said the 
Catherine Wheel, “ for he weeps when there is nothing 
at all to weep about; " and she heaved a deep sigh 
and thought about the (fcal box. , 

But the Roman Candle and the Bengal Light were 
quite indignant, and kept saying, “ Humbug! hum¬ 
bug ! " at the top of their voices. They were extremely 
practical, and whenever they objected to anything 
they called it humbug. 

Then the moon rose like a wonderful silver shield: 
and the,stars began to shine, and a sound of music 
came from the palace. 

The Prince and Princess were leading the dance. 
They danced so beautifully that the tall white lilies 
peeped in at the window and watdied them, and the 
great red poppies nodded their heads and beat time, 

llien ten o’clock struck, and then eleven, and then 
twelve, and at the last stroke of midnight every one 
came out on the terrace, and the King sent for the 
Royal Pyrotechnist. 

“ Let the fireworks begin/’ said the* King; and 
the Royal Pyrotechnist made a Jo^y bow, and marched 
down to the end of the garden. He had six attendants 
with him, each of whom carried lighted torch at the 
end of a long pole. 

It was certainly a magnificent display. 

Whizz ' Whizz! went the Catherine Wlieel, as she 
spun round and round. Boom ! Boom 1 went the 
Roman Candfe. Then the Squibs danced all over the 
place, and the Bengal Lights made everything look 
scarlet. " Good-bye,” cried the Fire-bailoon, as he 
soared away, dropping * iny blue sparks. Bang I 
Bang! answered'the Crackers, who were enjoying 
themselves immensely. Every one was a great success 
except the Remarkaole Rocket. He was so damped 
wrih crying that he could not go off at all. The best 
thing in him was the gunpowder, and that was so wet 
with tears that it was of no use. All his poor relations, 
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to whom he would never speak, except with a sneer, 
shot up into the sky like wonderful golden flowers 
with blossoms of fire. Huzza ! Huzza 1 cried the Court: 
and the little Princess lauded with pleasure. 

” I suppose they are reserving me for some grand 
otcasion,’* said the Rocket; “ no doubt that is what 
it means,” and he looked more supercfiious than ever. 

The next* day the workmen came to put everything 
tidy. ” This is evidently a deputation,” said the 
Rocket; ” I will receive them with becoming dignity 
so he put his nose in the air, and began tp frown 
severely, as if he were thinking about some very 
important subject. But they took no notice of him 
at all till they were just going away. Then one of them 
caught sight of him. “ Hallo ! ” he cried, " what a 
bad rocket I ” and he threw him over the wall into 
the ditch. 

“ Bad Rocket ? Bad Rocket ? ” he said, as he 
whirled through the air; '* impossible I Grand 

Rocket, that is what the man said. Bad and Grand 
sound very much the saftie, indeed they often are the 
same; ” and he fell into the mud. 

” It is n6t comfortable here,” he remarked, ” but no 
doubt it is some fashionable watering-place, and thfey 
have sent me away to recruit my health. My nerves 
are certainly very much shattered, and I require rest.” 

Then a little Frog, with bright jewelled eyes, and 
a green mottled coat, swam up to him. 

” A new arrival, I see ! ” said the Frog. ” Well, 
after all there is nothing like mud. Give mo rainy 
weather and a ditch, and 1 am quite happy. Do you 
think it will be a wet afternoon ? I am sure I hope so, 
but the sky is quite blue and cloudiest. What a pity ! ” 

” Ahem ! ahem I ” said the Rocket, and he began 
to cough. 

” What a delightful voice you have I ” cried the 
Frog. ‘* Really it is quite like a croak, and croaking is, 
of course, the most musical sound in the world. You 
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will hear our glee-club this evening. We sit in the old 
duck-pond close by the farmer's house, and as soon 
as the moon rises we begin. It is so entrancing that 
everybody lies awake to listen to us. In fact, it was 
only yesterday that I heard the fanner's wife say to 
her mother that she could not get a wink of sleep at 
night on account of us. It is most gratifying to find 
oneself so popular.” * 

“ Ahem! ahem 1 ” said the Rocket a»'.griiy. He 
was very much annoyed that he could not get a word 
in. 

” A 'delightful voice, certainly,” continued the 
Frog ; ” I hope you will come over to the duck-pond. 
I am off to look for my daughters. I have six beautiful 
daughters, and I am so afraid the Pike i*nay meet 
them. He is a perfect monster, and would have no 
hesitation in breakfasting off them. Well, good-bye ; 
I have enjoyed our conversation very much, 1 assure 
you.” 

” Conversation, indeed 1 ” said the R<x:kct. V 
have talked the whole timh yourself. • 'i'hat is not 
conversation.” 

” Somebody must listen,” answered ' the Frog, 
“‘and I like to do ail the talking myself. It saves 
time, and prevents arguments.”' 

” I 3 ut I like arguments,” said the Rocket. 

“ I hope not,” said the Frog complacently. 
” Arguments are extremely vulgar, for everybody 
in good society holds exactly the same opinions. 
Good-bye a second time ; I see my daughters in the 
distance; ” and the little Frog swam away. 

” You are a very irritating person,” said the Rocket, 
" and very ill-bred. I hate people who talk about 
themselvf's, as you do, when one wants to talk about 
oneself, as I do. It is what I caU selfishness, and 
selfishness is a most detestable thing, esp(^cially to 
any one of my temperament, for I am well known for 
my sympathetic nature. In fact, you should take 
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example by me ; you could not possibly have a better 
model. Now that you have the chance you had better 
avail yourself of it. for I am going back to Court 
almost immediately. 1 am a great favourite at Court; 
in fact, the Prince and Princess were married yesterday 
ih my honour. Of course, you know nothing of these 
matters, for you are a provincial.” . 

” There ^s no good talking to him,” said a Dragon* 
fly, who was sitting on the top of a large brown bulrush ; 
” no good at all, for he has gone away.” 

” VVell, that is his loss, not mine,” answpred the 
Rocket. ” I am not going to stop talking to him merely 
because he pays no attention. I like hearing myself 
talk. It is one of my greatest pleasures. I often have 
long conversations all by myself, and I am so clover 
that sometimes I don't understand a single word of 
what I am saying.” 

” Then you should certainly lecture on Philosophy,” 
said the Dragon-fly, and he spread a pair of lovely 
gauze wings and soared away into the sky. 

” How very silly of Him not to stay here ! ” said 
the Rocket. ” I am sure that he has not often got 
such a chJmce of improving his mind. However, I 
don’t care a bit. Genius like mine is sure to be a*p- 
prcciated some day *; ” and he sank dowi a little 
deeper into the mud. 

After some time a large White Duck swam up 
to him. She had yellow legs, and webbed feet, 
and was considered a great beauty on account of her 
waddle. 

“ Quack, quack, quack,'* she said. “ What a 
curious shape you are I May I ask were you born 
like that, or is it the result of an accident ? ” 

” It is quite evident that you have alvrays lived 
in the country,” an.swered the Rocket, ” otherwise 
you would know who I am. However, I excuse your 
ignorance. It would be unfair to expect other people 
to be as remarkable as oneself. You will no doubt 
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be surprised to hear that I can fly up into the sky, 
and come down in a shower of golden rain.” 

” I don’t think much of that/* said the Duck, 
” as I cannot see what -use it is to any one. Now, if 
you could plough the fields like the ox, of draw a 
cart like the horse, or look after the sheep like the 
collie-dog, thah would be something.’ 

" My good creature,” cried the Ko^’ket' in a very 
iiaughty tone of voice, ” I see that you belong to the 
lower orders. A person of my position is never useful. 
We hayc certain accomplishments, and that is more 
than sufficient. I have no sympathy myself with 
industry of any kind, least of all with such industries 
as you seem to recommend. Indeed, I have always 
been of opinion that hard work is simply fhe refuge 
of people who have nothing whatever to do.” 

” Well, well,” said the Duck, who was of a very 
peaceful disposition, and never quarrelled with any 
one, ” everybody has different tastes. I hope, at any 
rate, that you arc gping to take up your residence 
here.” 

” Oh ! dear no,” cried the Rocket. ” I am merely 
a visitor, a distinguished visitor.' The fadt is that I 
fll>d this place rather tedious. There is neither society 
liere, nor solitude. In fact, it is* essentially suburban. 
I shall probably go back to Court, for I know that I 
am destined to make a sensation in the world.” 

” I had thoughts of entering public life once myself,” 
remarked thd Duck ; ” there are so many things that 
need reforming. Indeed, I took the chair at a meeting 
some time ago, and wc passed resolutions condemning 
everything that we did rot like. However, they did 
not seem to haVe much effect. Now I go in for 
domesticity, and look after my family.” 

” I am made for public life,” said the Rocket, 
“•and so are all my relations, even the humblest of 
them. Whenever we appear we excite great attention. 
I have not actually appeared myself, but when I do 
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so it will be a magnificent sight. As for domesticity, 
it ages one rapidly, and distracts one's mind from 
higher things." 

" Ah 1 the higher things of life, how fine they are i " 
said the Duck; “ and that reminds me how hungry 
I feel: " and she swam away down the stream, saying, 
" Quack, quack, quack.” 

^ Come back! come back! ” screamed the Rocket, 
” I have a great deal to say to you; ” but the Duck 
paid no attention to him. " I am glad that she has 
gone," he said to himself, " she has a decidedly middle- 
class mind ; " and he sank a little deeper still into the 
mud, and began to think about the loneliness of genius, 
when suddenly two little boys in white smocks came 
running aown the bank, with a kettle and some 
faggots. 

This must be the deputation,” said the Rocket, 
and he tried to look vety dignified. 

" Hallo ! ” cried one of the boys, " look at this old 
stick I wonder how it came here; " and he picked 
the rocket out of the ditcli. 

" Ou) Stick ! " said the Rocket, ** impossible 1 
Gold Stick, that is'what he said. Gold Stick is very 
complimentary. In fact, he mistakes me for one df 
the Court dignitaries f ” 

" Let us put it into the fire! ” said the otlier boy, 
“ it will help to boil the kettle.” 

So they piled the faggots together, and put the 
Rocket on top, and lit the fire. 

" This is magnificent,” cried the Rocket, ** they are 
going to let me off in broad daylight, so that every 
one can see me.” 

" We will go to sleep now,” they said, " and when 
we wake up the kettle will be boiled ; ” and they lay 
down on the grass, and shut their eyes. 

The Rocket was very damp, so he took a long time 
to bum. At last, however, the fire caught him. 

" Now I am going off! " he cried, and he made 
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himself very stiff and straight. “ I know I shall go 
much higher than the stars, much higher than the 
moon, much higher than the sun. In fact, I shall go 
so high that-” • , 

Fizz 1 Fizz I Fizz ' and he went straight up into 
the air. 

Delightful i ” he cried, “I shnli go on like this 
for ever. What a success I am ! ** 

But nobody saw him. 

Then he began to feel a curious tingling sensation 
all over, him. 

“ Now I am going to e.xplode," he cried. I shall 
set the whole world on fire, and make such a noise 
that nobody will talk about anything else for a whole 
year." And he certainly did explode. Bang ! Bang ! 
Bang I went the gunpowder. There was no doubt 
about it. 

But nobody heard him, not even the two little boys, 
for they were sound asleep. 

Then all that w’as left of him was the stick, and 
this fell down on the back oV a Goo.se Who was taking 
a walk by the side of the ditch. 

“Good heavens! ” cried the (ioose. “*It is going 
to rain sticks ; " and she rushe^ into the water. 

“ I knew I should create a great sensation," gasped 
the Rocket, and he went out. 
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FIRST \CT 


SCENE 

Morjting-room of Lord Windefmere’s ho-use in 
Carlton Hottse Terrace, Doors C. and R. Bureau 
with books and papers R. Sofa with small Ua-table 
L, Window ope^iing on to terrace L. Table R. 

# 

Lady Windekmere is at table R., arranging 
roses in a blue bowl. 

Enter Parker. 

Parker: Is your ladyship at home this afternoon ? 
Lady Windermere : Yes—who has called ? 

Parker: Lord Darlington, my lady. 

Lady Windermere {hedtaies for a moment): Show 
him up—and I’m at home to any one who calls. 
Parker : .Yes, my lady. (Exit C.) 

Lady Windermere : It's best for me to sec him before 
to-night. I'm glad hc^’s come. 

Enter Parker C. 

Parker: Lord Darlington. 

Enter Lord Darlington C. 

Exit Parker. 

I 

Lord Darlington: How do you do, Ladj^, Winder- 
mere ? 

Lady Windermei’e: How do you do, Lord Darling¬ 
ton ? No, I can't shake hands with you. My hands are 
all wet with these roses. Aren’t they lovely ? They 
same up from Selby this morning. 

515 
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Lord Darlington: They are quite perfect. (Sees a 
fan lying on me table.) And what a wonderful fan ! 

I look at it ? 

Lady Windermere: Do. Pretty, isn’t it!. It's got 
my name on it, and everything. I have only just 
seen it myself. It's my husband’s birthday present to 
me. You know* to-day is my birthday ? 

Lord Darlington: No ? Is it really ? 

Lady Windermere : Yes, I’m of age to-aay Quite an 
important day in my life, isn’t it ? That is why I am 
giving this party to-night. Do sit down. (StiU arranging 
flowers.) 

Lord Darlington [sitting down): I wish I had known 
it was your birthday, 1 -ady Windermere. I would have 
covered the whole street in front of your house with 
flowers for you to w'alk on. They are made for you. 
[A short pause.) 

Lady Windermere: Lord Darlington, you annoyed 
me last night at the Foreign Office. I am afiaid you 
are going to annoy me again. « 

Lord Darlington : I, Lady Windermere ? 

Enter Parker atid Footman C., with tray and 
tea things. 

Lady Windermere: Put it there, Parker. That will 
do. [Wipes her hands with her pocket-handkerchiefy goes 
to tea-table L , and sits down.) Won’t you come over, 
Lord Darlington ? 

Exit Parker C. 

Lord Darlington [takes chair and goes across L.C.): 
I am quite miserable, Lady Windermere. You must 
tell me what I did. (Sits down at table L.) 

Lady Windermere: Well, you kept paying me 
elaborate compliments the whole evening. 

Lord Darlington (smiling): All, nowadays we are ail 
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of US so hard up, that the only pleasant things to pay 
are compliments. They're the only things we can pay. 

Lady Windermere (shaking her head): No, I am talk¬ 
ing very seriously. You mustn't laugh, I am quite 
serious. I don't like compliments, and I don't see 
why a man should think he is pleasing a woman 
enormously^when he says to her a whole heap of things 
that he doesn't mean. 

Lord Darlington: Ah, but I did mean them. (Takes 
tea which she offers him.) 

Lady Windermere (gravely): I hope not. I should 
be sorry to have to quarrel with you, Ix)rd Darlington. 
I like you very much, you know that. Kut I shouldn't 
like you at all if I thought you were what most other 
men are. *Believe me, you are better than most other 
men, and I .sometimes think you pretend to be worse. 

Lord Darlington: We all have our little vanities, 
Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere: Why do you make that your 
special one ? ^Still seated^t table L.) 

Lord Darlington (still seated L.C.): Oh, nowadays 
so many copceited p^ple go about Society pretending 
to be good, that I think it shows rather a sweet aqd 
modest disposition to pretend to be bad. Besides, th6re 
is this to be said. If you pretend to be good, the world 
takes you very seriously. If you pretend to be bad, it 
doesn't. Such is the astounding stupidity of optimism. 

Lady Windermere: Don't you want the.world to take 
you seriously then. Lord Darlington ? 

Lord Darlington : No, not ^the world. Wlio are the 
people the world takes seriously ? All the duU people 
one can think of, from the Bishops dpwn to the bores. 
I should like you to take me very seriously, Lady 
Windermere, you more than any one else in^fe. 

Lady Windermere : Why—why me ? 

Lord Darlington (after a slight hesitation): Because 
I think we might be great friends. Let us be great 
friends. You may want a friend some day. 
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Lady Windermere: Why do you say that ? 

Lord Darlington : Oh !—we all want friends at times. 

Lady Windermere : I think we*re very good friends 
already, Lord Darlington. We can always remain so 
as long as you don't- 

Lord Darlington : Don’t what ? ' 

Lady Windermere: Don’t spnil it by saying extra¬ 
vagant silly things to me. You think T am a Puritan, 1 
suppose ? Well, I have something of the Poritan in me. 
I w'as brought up like that. I am glad of it. My mother 
died when I was a mere child. I lived always W'ith Lady 
Julia, my father’s elder sister, you know. She was 
stern to me, but she taught me what the world is 
forgetting, the difference that there is between what is 
right and w’hat is wrong. She allowed of no compromise. 
I allow of none. 

Lord Darlington : My dear Lady Windermere I 

Lady Windermere (leaning back on the sofa) : You 
look on me as being behind tlic age.—Well, I am ! 
I should be sorry to be on the same level as an age 
like this. 

Lord Darlington : You think the age very bad ? 

^ Lady Windermere: Yes. Nowadays people seem 
to look on life as a speculation. Jt is not a speculation. 
It is a sacrament. Its ideal is Love. Its purification is 
sacrifice. 

Lord Darlington (smiling): Oh, anjdhing is better 
than being sacrificed ! 

Lady Windermere (leaning forward): Don’t say that. 

Lord Darlington : I do say it. I felt it—I know it. 

Enter Parker C. 

I 

Parker: The men want to know if they are to put 
the carpbts on the terrace for to-night, my lady ? 

Lady Windermere: You don't think it will rain, 
tord Darlington, do you ? 

Lord Darlington : I won’t hear of its raining on your 
birthday. 
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Lady Windermere: TeU them to do it at once, 
Parker. 

Parker C. 

Lord Darlington {still seated) : Do ^ you think then — 
of course Lam only putting an imagihary instance— 
do you think that in the case of a young married couple, 
say about two years married, if the husband suddenly 
becomes the intimate friend of a woman of—well, more 
than doubtful character—is always calling upon her, 
lunching with her, and probably paying her bills—do 
you think that the wife should not console herself ? 

Lady W,indermere (frowning): Console herself ? 

Lord Darlington: Yes, I tliink she should—I think 
she has the right. 

Lady Windermere: Because the husband is vile— 
should tlie wife be vile also ? 

Lord Darlington: Vilcncss is a terrible word, I.^idy 
WindOnnerc. , • 

Lady Windermere: It is a terrible thing, Lord 
Darlington.* * 

Lord Darlington: Do you know I am afraid that 
good people do a great deal of harm in this world. 
Certainly tlie greatest harm they do is that they make 
badness of such extra<.)rdinary importance. It is abstird 
to divide people into good and bad. People arc either 
charming or tedious. I take the side of the charming, 
and you. Lady Windermere, can’t help belonging to 
them. ♦ 

Lady Windermere : Now, Lord Darlington. (Rising 
and crossing R., front of him.) Don't stir, I am merely 
going to finish my flowers. (Goes to table R.CJ 

Lord Darlington (rising and moving chair): And I 
must say I think you are very hard on modem iif«. 
Lady Windermere. Of course there is much against 
it, 1 admit. Most women, for instance, nowadays, 
are rather mercenary. 
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Lady Windermere : Don't talk about such people. 

Lord Darlington: Well then, setting mercenary people 
aside, who, of course, are dreadful, do you think 
seriously that women who have committed what the 
world calls a fault should never be forgiven ? 

Lady Whidermere (standing at table): I think they 
should never be^orgiven. 

Lord Darlington: And men ? Do you think that 
there should be the same laws for men as there are for 
women ? 

Lady Windermere: Certainly! 

Lord Darlington: I think life too complex a thing 
to be settled by these hard and fast rules. 

Lady Windermere: If we had “ these hard and fast 
rules," wo should find life much more simple. 

Lord Darlington : You allow of no exceptions ? 

Lady Windermere: None I 

Lord Darlington: Ah, what a fascinating Puritan 
you are, Lady Windermere I 

Lady Windermere: The adjective wa^« unnecessary, 
Lord Darlington. 

Lord Darlington: I couldn't help it. I can resist 
everything except temptation. 

Lady Windermere: You have the modem affectation 
of weakness. 

Lord Darlington (looking at her): It's only an 
affectation. Lady Windermere, 

Enter ^Parker C. 

Parker: Tlie Duchess* of Berwick and Lady Agatha 
Carlisle. 

% 

Enter the Duchess of Berwick and Lady 
Agatha Carlisle C. 

' Exit Parker C. 

Duchess of Berwick (coming dawn C. and shaking 
hands): ‘Dear Margaret, I am so pleased to see you. 
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You remember Agatha, don’t you ? (Crossing L.C.) 
How do you do. Lord Darlington ? I won't let you 
know my daughter, you are far too wicked. 

Lord parlington: Don’t say that, Duchess. As a 
wicked man I am a complete failure. Why, there are 
lots of people who say I have never really done anything 
wrong in tjve whole course of my life.* Of course they 
only say it behind my back. 

Duchess oj Berwick: Isn't lie dreadful ? Agatha, 
this is Lord Darlington. Mind you don't believe a word 
he says. (Lord Darlington crosses R.C.) No, no tea, 
tharik you, dear. (Crosses and sits on sofa.) We have 
just had tea at Lady Markby's. Such bad tea, too. 
It was quite undrinkable. I wasn't at all surprised. Her 
own son-m-law supplies it. Agatha is looking forward 
so much to your ball to-night, dear Margaret. 

Lady Windermere (seated L.C.): Oh, you mustn’t 
think it is going to be a ball, Duchess. It is only a 
dance in honour of my birthday. A small and early. 

Lord Darlington (standing L.C.): Very small, very 
earty, and very select, Duchess. 

Duchess gf Berwieji (on sofa L.): Of course it's going 
to be select. But we know that, dear Margaret, about 
your house. It is really one of the few houses in London 
where I can take Agatha, and where I feel perfectly 
secure about dear Berwick. I don't know what society 
is coming to. The most dreadful people seem to go 
everywhere. They certainly come to my parties—^the 
men get quite furious if one doesn’t ask them. Really, 
some one should make a stapd against it. 

Lady Windermere : I will, Duchess. I will have no 
one in my house about whom.there js any scandal. 

Lord Darlington (R.C.): Oh, don't say that. Lady 
Windermere. I should never be admitted ! ^Sitting.) 

Duchess of Berwick : Oh, men don’t matter. With 
women it is different. We’re good. Some of us are, at 
least. But we are positively getting elbowed into the 
comer. Our husbands would really forget our existence 
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if we didn’t nag at them from time to time, just to 
remind them that we have a perfect legal right to do so. 

Lord Darlington: It’s a curious thing, Duchess, 
about the game of marriage^—a game, by ]the way, 
that is going out of fashion—the wives hold all the 
honours, and invariably lose the odd trick. 

Duchess of Berwick: The odd trick ? Js that the 
husband. Lord Darlington ? 

Lord Darlington: It would be rather a good name 
for the modem liusband. 

Dtiche/is of Berwick: Dear Lord Darlington, how 
thoroughly depraved you are ! 

Lady Windermere : Lord Darlington is trivial. 

Lord Darlington : Ah, don’t say that. Lady Winder- 
mere. 

Lady Windermere: Why do you talk so trivially 
about life, then ? 

Lord Darlington: Because I think that life is far 
too important a tiling ever to talk seriously about it. 
(Moves up C.) 

Duchess of Berwick : What does he moan 1 Do, as a 
concession to my poor wits, Lord Darlington, just 
explain to me what you really mean. 

Lord Darlington (coming down hack of table): I think 
I had better not. Duchess. Nowadays to be intelligible 
is to be found out. Good-bye ! (Shakes hands with 
Duchess.) And now—(goes up stage) —Lady Winder- 
mere, good-l^ye. I may come to-night, mayn’t I ? 
Do let me come. 

Lady Windermere (siq'nding up stage with Lord 
Darlington) ; Yes, certainly. But you arc not to say 
foolish, insincere things t) people. 

Lord Darlington (smiling): Ah ! you arc beginning 
to refonA me. It is a dangerous thing to reform any 
oi^e, Lady Windermere. (Bows, and exit C.) 

Duchess of Berwick (pho has risen, goes C.): What a 
charming, wicked crea+ure ! I like him so much. I’m 
quite delighted he’s gone 1 How sweet you’re, looking ! 
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Where do you get your gowns ? And now I must tell 
you how sorry I am for you, dear Margaret. (Crosses to 
sofa and sits with Lady Windermere.) Agatha, darling! 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. (RVses.) 

J)uchess of Berwick : Will you go and look over the 
photograph album that I see there ? 

Lady Agaiha : Yes, mamma. (Goes th tabic up /..) 

Duchess of Berwick : Dear girl I She is so fond of 
photographs of Switzerland. Such a pure taste, I 
think. But I really am so sorry for you, Margaret. 

Lady Windermere (smiling): Wliy, Duchess'? 

Duchess of Berwick: Oh. on account of that horrid 
woman. She dresses so well, too, which makes it much 
worse, sets such a dreadful example. Augustus—you 
know my disreputable brother—such a trial to us all 
—well, Augustus is completely infatuated about her. 
It is quite scandalous, for she is absolutely inadmissible 
into society. Many a woman has a past, but I am told 
that she has at least a dozen, and that they all fit. 

Ladp Wind^mere: Whom are you talking about, 
Duchess ? 

Duchess of Benvick: About Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lady Windermere: Mrs. Erlynne ? I never heard,of 
her. Duchess. And whht has she to do with me ? 

Duchess of Berwick: My poor child! Agatha, 
darling! 

Lady Agatha: Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick : Will you go out on the terrace 
and look at the sunset ? 


Lady Agatha: Yes, mamma. (Exit through window 
Duchess of Berwick: Sweet girl !• So devoted to 


sunsets ! Shows such refinement of feeling, dog^ it not ? 
After all, there is nothing like Nature, is there ? 

Lady Windermere : But what is it, Duchess ? Wliy 
do you talk to me about this person ? 

Duchess of Berwick: Don’t you really know? I 
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assure you we’re all so distressed about it. Only last 
night at dear Lady Jansen's every one was saying how 
extraordinary it was that, of all men in London, 
Windermere should behave’in such a way. « 

Lady Windermere: My husband—what has he gpt 
to do with anv woman of that kind ? 

Duchess of b^rwick: Ah, what indeed, dear ? That 
is the point. He goes to see her contiiiLially, and stops 
for hours at a time, and while he is there she is not 
at home to any one. Not that many ladies call on her, 
dear, but she has a great many disreputable men 
friends—my own brother particularly, as I told you— 
and that is wliat makes it so dreadful about Winder- 
mere. We looked upon him as being such a model 
husband, but I am afraid there is no doubt about it. 
My dear nieces—^you know the Savillc girls, don’t 
you?—such nice domestic creatures—plain, dread¬ 
fully plain, but so good—^well, they're always at the 
window doing fancy work, and making ugly things 
for the poor, which I think so useful of,them irf these 
dreadful socialistic days, and this terrible woman 
has taken a hoase in Curzon Street? right opposite them 
— ^uch a respectable street, too 1 I don’t know what 
we’re coming to ! And they tel> me that Windermere 
goes there four and five times a week—they see him. 
They can't help it—and although they never talk 
scandal, they—well, of course—they remark on it 
to every onet And the worst of it all is that I have 
been told that this woman has got a great deal of 
money out of somebody, for it seems that she came 
to London six months ago without anything at all to 
speak of, and now she has this charming house in 
Mayfair,,drives her ponies in the Park every afternoon 
and all—well, all—since she has known poor dear 
Windermere. 

Lady Windermere: Oh, I can't believe it! 

Duchess of Berwick: But it's quite true, my dear. 
The whole of London knows it. That is why I felt it 
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was better to come and talk to you, and advise you to 
take Windermere away at once to Homburg or to 
Aix, where he’ll have something to amuse him, and 
where y<?u can watch him all day long. I assure you, 
ipy dear, that on several occasions after I was first 
married, I had to pretend to be very ill, and was 
obliged to drink the most unpleasant mineral waters, 
merely to get Berwick out of town. He was so extremely 
susceptible. Though I am bound to say he never gave 
away any large sums of money to anybody. He is 
far too high-principled for that! ■ 

Lady Windermere (interri 4 pting): Duchess, Duchess, 
it’s impossible ! {Rising and crossing stage to C.): 
We are only married two years. Our child is but six 
months old. {Sits in chair R. of L. table,) 

Duchess of Berwick ; Ah, the dear pretty baby! 
How is the little darling ? Is it a boy or a girl ? I hope 
a girl—ah, no, I remember it’s a boy ! I’m so sorry. 
Boys arc so wicked. My boy is excessively immoral. 
You wouldn't believe at# what hours he comes home. 
And he’s only left Oxford a few months—I really don't 
know what they teach them there. 

Lady Windermere: Are all men bad ? 

Duchess of Berwick: Oh, all of them, my dear,* all 
of them, without any exception. And they never grow 
any better. Men become old, but they never become 
good. 

Lady Windermere: Windermere and I married for 
love. 

Duchess of Berwick: Yes we begin like tliat. It 
was only Berwick’s brutal and incessant threats of 
suicide that made me accept him at all, and before the 
year was out, he was running after all kinds of petti¬ 
coats, every colour, every shape, every material. In 
fact, before the honeymoon was over, I caught hi^ 
winking at my maid, a most pretty, respectable girl. 

I dismissed her at once without a character,—No, I 
remember I passed her on to my sister ; poor dear Sir 
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George is so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t 
matter. But it did, though—it was most unfortunate. 
(Ris^s.) And now', my dear child, I must go, as we are 
dining out. And mind you don't take this little 
aberration of Windermere’s too much to heart. Just 
take him abroad, and he’ll come back to you all right. 

Lady WindeyMere: Come back t<. me ? (C.) 

Duchess of Berivick {L.C.): Yes, dear, these wicked 
women get our husbands away from us, but they 
always come back, slightly damaged, of course. And 
don’t make scenes, men hate them ! 

Lady Windermere : It is very kind of you. Duchess, 
to come and tell all this. But I can’t believe that my 
husband is untrue to me. 

Duchess of Berwick: Pretty child ! I was like that 
once. Now I know that all men are monsters. (Lady 
Windermere rings hell.) The only thing to do is to 
feed the wretches wtU. A good cook does wonders, and 
that I know you have. My dear Margaret, you arc not 
going to cry ? « 

Lady Windermere: You needn’t be afraid. Duchess, 
I never cry. * 

Duchess of Berwick : That's quite right, dear. Crying 
is the refuge of plain women but the ruin of pretty 
ones. Agatha, darling ! 

Lady Agatha {entering L.): Yes, mamma. (Stands 
hack of table L.C.) 

Duchess of < Berwick: Come and bid good-bye to 
Lady Windermere, and thank her for your charming 
visit. (Coming down agaiv) : And by the way, I must 
thank you for sending a card to Mr. Hopper—he’s 
that rich yoimg Austrahan people arc taking such 
notice of Just at present. His father made a great 
fortune by selling some kind of food in circular tins— 
mest palatable, I believe—I fancy it is the thing the 
servants always refuse to eat. But the son is quite 
interesting. I think he’s attracted by dear Agatha's 
clever talk. Of course, we should be very sorry to lose 
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her, but I think that a mother who doesn’t part with a 
daughter ever}^ season has no real affection. We're 
coming to-night, dear. (Parker opens C. doors.) And 
remember my advice, take thd poor fellow out of town 
af once, it is the only thing to do. Good-bye, once 
more; come, Agatha. 

Exeunt Duchess and Lady Agatha C. 

Lady Windermere: How horrible I I understand 
now what Lord Darlington meant by the imaginary 
instance of the couple not two years married. Oh! 
it can’t be true—she sp(jke of enormous sums of money 
paid to this woman. I know where Arthur keeps his 
bank book—in one of the drawers of that desk. I 
might find out by that. I will find out. (Opens drawer.) 
No, it is some hideous mistake. (Rises and goes C.) 
Some silly scandal! He loves me ! He loves me ! But 
why should I not look ? I am his wife, I have a right 
to look ! (Returns to bureem, takes out hook and examines 
it page by page, smiles and gives a sigh 0] relief.) I knew 
it! there u not a word of truth in this stupid story. 
(Puts book back in drawer. /4 s she does so, starts atui takes 
out another book.) A'second book—private—locked 1 
(Tries to open it, but fails. Sees paper knife on bureau, 
and with tt cuts cover from book. Begins to start at the 
first page.) “ Mrs. Erlynne—^600—Mrs. Erlynnc— 
£700—Mrs. Erlynnc—£400." Oh ! it is true ! It is 
true ! How horrible ! (Throws book on floor.) 

• 

Enter Lord Windermere C. 

• 

Lord Windermere: Well, dear, has the fanjicen sent 
home yet ? (Going R.C. Sees book.) Margaret, y<m 
have cut open my bank book. You have no right lo 
do such a thing ! 

Lady Whxdermere: You think it wrong that you 
arc found out, don't you ? 
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Lord Windermere: I think it wrong that a wife 
should spy on her husband. 

Lady Whidermere: I did not spy on you. I never 
knew of this woman's Existence till half an Jiour ago. 
Some one who pitied me was kind enough to tell ine 
what every one in London knows already—your daily 
visits to Curzftn Street, your mad infaWation, the 
monstrous sums of money you squander on this 
infamous woman ! (Crossing L.) 

Lord Windermere: Margaret! don’t talk like that 
of Mrs.« Erlymie, you don't know how unjust it is! 

Lady Windermere (turning to him): You are very 
jealous of Mrs. Erlynnc's honour. I wish you had been 
as jealous of mine. 

Lord Windermere: Your honour is untouched, 

Margaret. You don’t think for a moment that- 

(Puts book hack into desk.) 

Lady Windermere: I think that you spend your 
money strangely. That is all. Oh, don’t imagine I 
mind about the money. As far as I concerned, 
you may squander everything we have. But what I 
do mind is that you who have lovod me, you who have 
taught me to love you, should pass from the love that 
is given to the love that is bought. Oh, it’s horrible ! 
(Sits on sofa.) And it is I who feel degraded 1 you don’t 
feel anything. I led stained, utterly stained. You 
can’t realise how hideous the last six months seems to 
me now—every kiss you have given me is tainted in 
my memoty. 

Lord Windermere (crossing to her): Don’t say that, 
Margaret. I never loved any one in the whole world 
but you. . 

Lady Windermere (rises): Who is this woman, then ? 
Why do you take a house for her ? 

J^ord Windermere: I did not take a house for 
her. 

Lady Windermere: You gave her the money to do 
it, which is the same thing. 
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Lord Windermere : Margaret, as far as I have known 
Mrs. Erlynne- 

Lady Windermere: Is there a Mr. Erlynne—or is 
he a mytji ? 

Lord Windermere: Her husband died many years 
ago. She is alone in the world. 

Lady Wipdermere : No relations ? ^A pause.) 

Lora Windermere: None. 

Lady Windermere : Rather curious, isn't it ? {L.) 

Lord Windermere (L.C.): Margaret, I was saying to 
you—and I beg you to listen to me—that as-far as I 
have known Mrs. Erlynne, she has conducted herself 
well. If years ago- 

Lady WJ'ndermere: Oh I {Crossing R.C.): I don't 
want details about her life ! 

Lord Windermere (C.); I am not going to give you 
any details about her hfc. I tell you simply this— 
Mrs. Erl3mnc was once honoured, loved, respected. 
She was well bom, she had position—she lost every- 
thing-^threw it away, if,you like. That makes it all 
the more bitter. Misfortunes one can endure—they 
come from outside, ihey are accidents. But to suffer 
for one's own faults—ah I—there is the sting of life. 
It was twenty years ago, too. She was little more than 
a girl then. She had been a wife for even less time than 
you have. 

Lady Wifidermere: I am not interested in her— 
and—^you sh(mld not mention this woman and me 
in the same breath. It is an error of taste. (Sitting 
R. at desk.) , 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, you could save this 
woman. She wants to get back inta society, and she 
wants you to help her. (Crossing to her.) 

Lady Windermere : Me I 

Lord Windermere: Yes, you. , 

Lady Windermere: How impertinent of her I (A 
pause.) 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, I came to ask you a 
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great favour, and I still ask it of you, though you have 
discovered wliat I liad intended you should never 
have known, that I have given Mrs. Erlynne a large 
sum of money. I want'^you to send her an invitation 
for our party to-night. (Standing L. of her.) 

Lady Windermere: You are mad ! (Rises.) 

LordWinderhiere : 1 entreat you. People may chatter 
about her, do chatter about her, of course, but they 
don't know anything definite against her. She has 
been to several houses—not to houses where you 
would go, I admit, but still to houses where women 
who are in what is called Society nowadays do go. 
That does not content her. She wants you to receive 
her once. . 

Lady Windermere : As a triumph for her, I suppose ? 

Lord Windermere : No ; but because she knows that 
you are a good woman—and that if she comes here 
once she will have a chance of a happier, a surer life 
than she has had. She will make no further effort to 
know you. Won't you help a woman ,wiio is 'trying 
to get back ? 

Lady Windermere : No j If a woman really repents, 
she never wishes to return to the society that has 
made or seen her ruin. 

Lord Windermere : I beg of you. 

Lady Windermere (crossing to door R.): I am going 
to dress for dinner, and don't mention the subject 
again this evening. Arthur— (going to him C.) you 
fancy because I have no father or mother that 1 am 
alone in the world, and ^hat you can treat me as you 
choose. You are wrong, I have friends, many friends. 

Lord Windermere {L.C., : Margar(;t, you are talking 
foolishly, recklessly. I won't argue with you, but I 
insist upon your asking Mrs. Erlynne to-night. 

,Lady Windermere (R.C.): I shall do nothing of the 
kind. (Crossing L.C.) 

Lord Windermere : Von refuse ? (C.) 

Lady Windermere: Absolutely ! 
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Lord Windermere: Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; 
it is her last chance. 

Lady Windermere : What has that to do with me ? 

Lord Windermere : How hafd good women are ! 

l^dy Windermere : How weak bad men are ! 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, none of us men may 
be good enough for the women we rftarry—that is 
quite true—but you don't imagine T would ever—oh, 
the suggestion is monstrous I 

Lady Windermere: Why sliould you be different 
from other men ? I am told that there is hardly a 
husband in London who does not waste his life over 
some shameful passion. 

Lord Windermere: I am not one of them. 

Lady Windermere: I am not sure of that! 

Lord Windermere: You are sure in your heart. 
But don’t make chasm after chasm between us. God 
knows the last few minutes have thrust us wide 
enough apart. Sit down* and write the card. 

Lady' Windermere: Nf/thing in tlie whole world 
would induce me. 

Lord Windermere {crossing to bureau): Then I will I 
(Rings-electric hell, sits and writes card) 

Lady Windermere: *Yon are going to invite this 
W’oman ? (Crossing to him.) 

Lord Wiyidermere: Yes. 

Lame. Enter Parker. • 

Parker! 

Parker : Yes, my lord. (Comes down L.C.) 

Lord Windermere: Have this note sent to Mrs. 
Erlynne at No. 84 j\ Curzon Street. {Crossing to L.C. 
and giving note to Parker.) There is no answer ! 

Exit Parker C. * 

Lady Windermere: Arthur, if that woman comes 
here, I shall insult her. 
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Lord Windermere : Margaret, ’don’t say that. 

Lady Windermere: I mean it. 

Lord Windermere: Child, if you did such a thing, 
there’s not a woman in Ia)ndon who wouldn’t pity 
you. 

Lady Windermere: There is not a good woman in 
London who ^ould not applaud me. W,e have been 
too lax. We must make an example I propose to 
begin to-night. (Picking up Jan.) Ves, you gave me 
this fan to-day ; it was your birthday present. If that 
womait crosses my threshold, I shall strike hcr'across 
the face with it. 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, you couldn’t do such 
a thing. 

Lady Windermere: You don't know me ! (Moves R.) 

Enter Parker. 

Parker! 

Parker: Yes, my lady. • *, ^ 

Lady Windermere: I shall dine in my own room. 
I don't want dinner, in fact. See that everything is 
ready by half-past ten. And, Parker, be sure you 
pronounce the names of the 'guests very distinctly 
to-night. Sometimes you speak so fast tliat I miss 
them. I am particularly anxious to hear the names 
quite clearly, so as to make no mistake. You under¬ 
stand, Parker? 

Parker: Yes, my lady. 

Lady Windermere: That will do ! 

Exit Parker C. 

(Speaking to Lord Windermere) : Arthur, if that 
v'oman comes here—I warn you- 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, you’ll ruin us ! 

Lady Windermere .* Us ! From this moment my life 
is separate from yours. But if you wish to avoid a 
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public scandal, write at once to this woman, and teU 
her that I forbid her to come here ! 

Lord Windermere: I will not—I cannot—she miist 
come! » 

Lcidy Windermere: Then I shall do exactly as I 
have said. (GoesR,) You leave me no choice. (ExUR.) 

Lord Windermere (caUing after hefj: Margaret! 
Margaret I (^4 pause.) My God! What shall 1 do ? 
I dare not tell her who this woman really is. The 
shame would kill her. (Sinks down into a chair and 
buries his face in his hands.) * 

ACT PROP. 



SECOND ACT 


SCENE 

Drawing-room in Lord Windermere's house. Door 
R.U. opening into ball-room, where band is playing. 
Door L . through which g uesis are entering. Door L . V. 
opens on to illuminated terrace. Palms, flowers, and 
brilliant lights. Roofn crowded with guests. Lady 
Windermere is receiving them. 

Duchess of Berwick (up C.): So strange Lord Winder- 
mere isn't here. Mr. Hopper is very late, too. You 
have kept those five dances for him, Agatha ? (Comes 
down.) 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick (silting on sofa): Just let me see 
your card. I’m so glad Lady Windermere has revived 
cards.—They're a mother's only safeguard. You dear 
simple little thing ! (Scratches out two names.) No nice 
girl should ever waltz with such particularly younger 
sons ! It looks so fast! The last two dances you might 
pass on the terrace with Mr. Hopper. 

Enter xVIr. Dumby and Lady Plymdale from the 
ball-room.' 

M 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Befiotck (fanning herself): The air is so 
pleasant there. 

Parker: Mrs. Cowpcr-Cowpcr. I-ady Stutfield. Sir 
Jumes Royston. Mr. Guy Berkeley. 

These people enter as announced. 
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Dumby: Good evening, Lady Stutficld. I suppose 
this will be the last ball of the season ? 

Lady Stutfield: I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It's been 
a delightfi^l season, hasn't it ? ' 

Dumby : Quite delightful! Good evening, Duchess. 
I suppose this will be the last ball of the season ? 

Duchess oj^ Berwick : I suj)pose so, Mr. Dumby. It 
Iia.s been a \Qry dull season, hasn’t it ? 

Dumby : Dreadfully dull! Dreadfully dull! 

Mrs. Cowper-Cowper: Good evening, Mr. Dumby. 
I suppose this will bo the last ball of the .season ? 

Dumby : Oh, I think not. There’ll probably be two 
more. (Wanders back to Lady Plymdale.) 

Parker: Mr. Rufford. Lady Jedburgh and Miss 
Graham. Mr. Hopper. 

These people enter as announced. 

Hopper: How do you do, Lady Windermere ? 
How d® you dp, Duchess ? (Bows to Lady Agatha.) 

Duchess of Berwick: Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice of 
you to come .so early* We all know how you are run 
after in London. 

Hopper: Capital place, London! 'lliey are not 
nearly so exclusive in London as they arc in Sydney. 

Duchess of Berwick: Ah 1 we know your value, Mr. 
Hopper. Wc wish there were more like you. it would 
make life so much easier. Do you know, Mr. Hopper, 
dear Agatha and 1 are so much interested in Australia. 
It must be so pretty with all the dear little kangaroos 
flying about. Agatha has foimd it on the map. What 
a curious shape it is i Just like a large packing case. 
However, it is a very young country, isn’t it ? 

Hopper: Wasn’t it made at the same time as the 
others, Duchess ? , 

Duchess of Berwick: How clever you are, Mr. Hopper. 
You have a cleverness quite of your own. Now I mustn’t 
keep you. 
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Hopper: But I should like to dance with Lady 
Agatha, Duchess. 

Duchess of Berwick: Well, I hope she has a dance 
left. Have you a dancu left, Agatha ? , 

Lady Agatha: Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick: The next one ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. , 

Hopper: May I have the pleasure ? (L/VDY Agatha 
bows) 

Duchess of Berwick: Mind you take great care of 
my little chatter-box, Mr. Hopper. 

Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper pass into ball-' 
room. 

Enter Lord Windermere L. 

Lord Windermere: Margaret, I want to speak to you. 

. Lady Windermere : In a moment. (The music stops.) 
Parker: Lord Augustus .Lorton. 

Enter Lord Augustus. . 

f 

Lord Augustus : Good evening. Lady Windennere. 
Duchess of Berwick: Sir James, will you take me 
into the ball-room ? Augustus has been dining with 
us to-night. I really have had quite enough of dear 
Augustus fpr the moment. 

Sir James Roy^ton gives the Duchess his Urm 
and escorts her into the baU-room. 

Parker: Mr. and Mrs. Arthm Bowden. Lord and 
Lady Paisley. Lord Darlington. 

* These people enter as announced. 

Lord Augustus (coming up to Lord Windermere) ; 
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Want to speak to you particularly, dear boy. I’m 
worn to a shadow. Know I don't look it. None of us 
men do look what we really are. Demmed good thing, 
too. Wliat I want to know is this. Wlio is she ? 
\Vhere does she come from ? Why hasn’t she got any 
demmed relations ! Demmed nuisance, relations ! But 
they make oi^e so demmed respectable. * 

Lord Windermere : You are talking of Mrs. Erlynne, 
I suppose ? I only met her six months ago. Till then, 
I never knew of her existence. 

Lord Augustus: You have seen a good deal of her 
since then. 

Lord Windermere (coldly): Yes, I have seen a good 
deal of her ^ince then. I have just seen her. 

Lord Augustus : Egad ! the women are very down 
on her. I have been dining with Arabella this evening ! 
By Jove ! you should have heard what she said 
about Mrs. Erlynne. She didn’t leave a rag on her. 
. . . (Aside.) Berwick and I told her that didn’t matter 
much, as the la^y in question must have an extremely 
fine figure. You should have seen Arabella’s expression 
. . . But, look here, dear boy. I don’t know what to 
do about Mrs. Erlynne. Egad I I might be married 
to her; she treats me with such demmed indifference. 
She’s deuced clever, too ! She explains everything. 
Egad! she explains you. She has got any amount 
of explanations for you—^and all of them different. 

Lord Windermere: No explanations ar,p necessary 
about my friendship with Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Augustus: Hem! W(dl, look here, dear old 
fellow. Do you think she will ever get into this demmed 
thing called Society ? Would you iijtroduce her to 
your wife ? No use beating about the confounded 
bush. Would you do that ? ** 

Lord Windermere : Mrs. Erlynne is coming here 
to-night. 

Lord Augustus : Your wife has sent her a card ? 

Lord Windermere: Mrs. Erlynne has received a card. 
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Lord Augustus : Then she’s all right, dear boy. But 
why didn’t you tell me that before ? It would have 
saved me a heap of worry and clemmed mb-undcr- 
standings! 

Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper cross and exit 
on terrace L.U.E. 

Parker: Mr. Cecil Graham ! 

Enter Mr. Cecil Graham. 

CeciL Graham ifiows to Lady Windermere, passes 
over and shakes hands with Lord Windermere) ; 
Good evening, Arthur. Why don’t you ask me how 
I am ? I like people to ask me how I am., It shows a 
wide-spread interest in my health. Now, to-night I 
am not at all well. Been dining with my people. 
Wonder why it is one's people arc always so tedious ? 
My father would talk morality after dinner. I told 
him he was old enough to know better. But my ex¬ 
perience is that as soon as^people are^old enough to 
know better, they don’t know anything at all. Hullo, 
Tuppy I Hear you're going to be married again; 
thought you were tired of that game. 

Lord Augusttis : You're cxceisively trivial, my dear 
boy, excessively trivial! 

Cecil Graham: By the way, Tuppy, which is it ? 
Have you been twice married and once divorced, or 
twice divorced and once married ? I say you've boon 
twice divorced and once married. It seems so much 
more probable. 

L.ord Augustus : I have a very bad memory. I really 
don't remember .which. [Moves away R,) 

Lady Plymdale : Lord Windermere, I've something 
most pafricular to ask you. 

I^ord Windermerc: I am afraid—if you will excuse 
me—I must join my wife. 

Lady Plyrndale: Oh, >ou mustn't dream of such a 
thing. It’s most dangerous nowadays for a husband to 
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pay any attention to his wife in public. It always 
makes people think that he beats her when they're 
alone. The world has grown so suspicious of anything 
that looks^like a happy married life. But I'll tell you 
what it is at supper. (Moves towards door oj ball-room.) 

*Lord WMermere (C.) .* Margaret! I must speak 
to you, ^ « 

Lady Windermere: Will you hold my fan for me, 
Lord Darlington ? Tlianks. (Conies down to him.) 

Lord Windermere (crossing to her): Margaret, what 
you said before dinner was, of cotursc, impossible ? 

Lady Windermere: That woman is not coining 
here to-night. 

Lord Windermere (R.C.): Mrs. Erl5mne is coming 
here, and it you in any way annoy or wound her, you 
will bring shame and sorrow on us both. Remember 
that! Ah, Margaret, only trust me ! A wife should 
trust her husband! 

Lady Windermere (C.); London is full of women who 
trust their hasbands. One; can always recognise them. 
They look so thorougldy unhappy. 1 am not going to 
be one of them. (Moi{es up.) Lord Darlington, will you 
give me back my fan, please ? Thanks. ... A useful 
thing a fan, isn't it ?.... I want a friend to-night. 
Lord Darlington ; I didn’t know I would want one 
so soon. 

Lord Darlington: Lady Windermere I I knew the 
time would come .some day ; but why to-night ? 

Lord Windermere : I will tell her. I must. It would 
be’terrible if there were any s^ene. Margaret . . . 

Parker: Mrs. Erlynnc ! 

Lord Windermere starts. *Mrs. Erlynne 
enters, very beautifully dressed and very \lignified. 
Lady Windermere clutches at her fan, then lets it 
drop on the floor. She hows coldly to Mrs. ERLYNNi, 
who bows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into the 
room. 
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Lord Darlington: You have dropped your fan. 
Lady Windermere. (Picks it up and hands it to her.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (C.); How do you do, again. Lord 
Windermere ? How charming your sweet wife looks !. 
Quite a picture I 

Lord Windermere (in a low voice): It was terribly 
rash of you to come I 

Mrs. Erlynne (smiling : The wisest thing I ever did 
in my life. And, by the way, you must pay me a good 
deal of attention this evening. I am afraid of the 
womei?. You must introduce me to some of them. 
The men I can always manage. How do you do. Lord 
Augustus ? You have quite neglected me lately. I 
have not seen you since yesterday. I am afraid you’re 
faithless. Every one told me so. 

Lord Augustus (R.) .• Now really, Mrs. Erlynne, allow 
me to explain. 

Mrs. Erlynne (R.C.) .■ No, dear Lord Augustus, you 
can’t explain anything. It is your chief charm. 

Lord Augustus: Ah ! if you find charms in me, Mrs. 
Erlynne- 

They converse together. ' Lord Windermere 
*• moves uneasily about the room watching Mrs. 
Erlynne. 

Lord Darlington (to Lady Windermere) : How pale 
you are ! 

Lady Windermere: Cowards are always pale ! 

Lord Darlington : You look faint. Come out on the 
terrace. 

Lady Windermere: Yes. (To Parker) ; Parker, 
send my cloak out. 

Mrs. Erlynne (crossing to her): Lady Windermere, 
how beautifully your terrace is illuminated. Reminds 
me of Prince Doria’s at Rome. 

s 

Lady Windermere hows coldly, and goes off 
with Lord Darlington. 
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Oh, how do you do, Mr. Graham ? Isn't that your 
aunt. Lady Jedburgh ? I should so much like to know 
her. 

Cecil Graham (after a moment's hesitation and em¬ 
barrassment) : Oh, certainly, if you wish it. Aunt 
Caroline, aUow me to introduce Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: So pleased to meet you. Lady 
Jedburgh. (h>its beside her on the sofa.) Your nephew and 
I are great friends. I am so much interested in his 
politick career. I think he’s sure to be a wonderful 
success. lie thmks like a Tory, and talks like a Radical, 
and that's so important nowadays. He's such a 
brilliant talker, too. But we all know from whom he 
inherits that. Lord Allandale was saying to me only 
yesterday, m the park, that Mr. Graham talks almost 
as well as his aunt. 

Lady Jedburgh (R.): Most kind of you to say these 
channing things to me I (Mrs. Erlynne smiles, and 
continues conversation.) 

Dumby (to Cecil Grahai^) .■ Did you introduce Mrs. 
Erlynne to I.^dy Jedburgh ? 

Cecil Graham: Had to, my dear fellow. Couldn't 
lielp it I That woman can make one do an3d;hing 
she wants. How, I donit know. 

Dumby: Hojk; to goodness she won’t speak to me I 
{.Saujiters towards Lady Flymdale.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (C. To Lady Jedburgh) : On 
Thursday? With great pleasure. (Rises,^and sjeaks 
to Lori> Windermere, laughing.) What a bore it is 
to have to be civil to these oI{i dowagers I But they 
always insist on it I 

Lady Plymdale (to Mr. Dumby) .* \Vho is that well- 
dressed woman talking to Windermere ? 

Dumby : Haven’t got the slightest idea ! Looks like 
an Edition de luxe of a wicked French novel, meant 
specially for the English market. 

Mrs. Erlynne: So that is poor Dumby with Lady 
Plymdale ? I hear she is frightfully jealous of him. He 
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doesn't seem anxious to sp>eak to me to-night. I 
suppose he is afraid of her. Those straw-coloured 
women have dreadful teini^ers. Do you know, I think 
ril dance with you firsl, Windermere. (Lord MTnder- 
MEitt: bites his lip and frowns.) It will make Lord 
Augustus so jealous ! Ixtrd Augustus! (Lord Aucus'rus 
cams down.) <Lord Windermere insists on my dancing 
with him first, and, as it's his own hous*^*, I can’t well 
refuse. You know 1 would much sooner dance with 
you. 

Lord Attgnsius (with a low bow): I wish 1 could think 
so, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: You know it far too well. I can 
fancy a person dancing through life wdth you and 
finding it charming. 

Lord Augustus (placing his hand on his white waist¬ 
coat) : Oh, thank you, tliank you. You are the most 
adorable of all ladies ! 

Mrs. Erlynne: What a nice speech ! So simple and 
.so sincere ! Just the sort pt speech I like. Well, you 
.shall hold my bouquet. (Goes ioreards ball-room on 
Lord Windermere’s arm.) Ah, Mr. Dii^nby, how are 
you } I am so sorry I have been out the last three 
times you have called. Come and luncli on Friday. 

Dumby (with perject nonchalame): Delighted I 

I.ADY Plymdale glares with indignation at Me. 
Dumby. Lord Augustus follows Mrs. Erlynne 
and Lord Windermere into the hall-room holding 
bouquet. 

Lady Plymdale (to Mr. Dumby) .■ WLat an absolute 
brute you are 1 I never can believe a word you say I 
Why did you tell me you didn't know her ? What do 
you mean by calling on her three times running ? You 
Ure not to go to luncli there ; of course you understand 
that ? 

Dumby : My dear Laura, I wouldn't dream of going I 
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Lady Plymdale: You haven’t told me her name 
yet ! Who is she ? 

Dumhy (cott^hs slightly and smooths his hair): She's 
a Mrs. Eilynne. 

Lady Plymdale : I'hat woman I 

Dumhy : Yes ; that is what every one calls her. 

Lady IHnnidale: How very interesting! How 
intensely interesting ! I really must have a good stare 
at her. (Goes to door oj ball-room and looks in.) I have 
heard the most shocking things about her. They say 
she is ruining poor Windermere. And Lady Winder- 
mere, who goes in for being so proper, invites her! 
How extremely amusing ! It takes a thoroughly good 
woman to do a thoroughly stupid thing. You are to 
lunch there bn Fiiday ! 

Dmnby: W'liy ? 

Lady Plymdale: Because I want you to take my 
liusband witli you. He has been so attentive lately, 
that he lias become a jjcrfcct nuisance. Now, this 
woman is just the thhig for him. He'll dance attendance 
upon her as long as she lets him, and won't bother me. 
I assure you, women, of that kind are most useful. 
They form the basis of other jxiople’s marriages. 

Dumhy : What a mystery you arc ! 

Lady Ply'tndalc (looking at him): I wish you were I 

Dumhy: I am—to niyselt. I am the only person 
in the world I should like to know thorougldy ; but I 
don't see any chance of it just at present. ^ 

'they -pass into the hall-roo^m, and Laoy Winder- 
.MERE and Lord Darlington enter from the terrace. 

Lady Windermere: Yes. Yes. Her coming here is 
monstrous, unbearable. I know now what yod meant 
to-day at tea lime. \Miy didn’t you tell me right out ? 
You should have i 

Lord Darlington : I couldn't! A man can’t tell these 
things about another man ! But if I had known he was 
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going to make you ask her here to-night, I think I 
would have told you. That insult, at any rate, you 
would have been spared. 

Lady Windermere : I did not ask her. He insisted 
on her coming—against my entreaties—against my 
commands. Oh ! the house is tainted for me ! I feel 
that every woman here sneers at me as she dances by 
with my husband. What have I done to deserve this ? 
1 gave him all my life. He took it—used it—spoiled 
it! I am degraded in my own eyes, and I lack courage 
—I am a coward ! (Sits down on sofa.) 

Lord Darlington : If I know you at all, I know that 
you can't live with a man who treats you like this ! 
What sort of life would you have with him ? You 
would feel that he was lying to you every moment of 
the day. You would feel that the look in his eyes was 
false, his voice false, his touch false, his passion false. 
He would come to you when he was weary of others ; 
you would have to comfort him. He would come to 
you when he was devoted to others ; you would have 
to charm him. You would have to be to him the mask 
of his real life, the cloak to hide his secret. 

^ Lady Windermere : You are right—^you are terribly 
right. But where am I to turn ? You said you would 
be my friend. Lord Darlington.—Tell me, what am 
I to do ? Be my friend now. 

Lord Darlington: Between men and women there is 
no friendship possible. There is passion, enmity, 
worship, love, but no friendship. I love you- 

Lady Windermere: No, no ! (Rises.) 

Lord Darlington: Yes, I love you ! You are more to 
me than anything in the Arhole world. What does your 
husband give you ? Nothing. Whatever is in him he 
gives to' this wretched woman, whom he has thrust 
into your society, into your home, to shame you before 
every one. I offer you my life- 

Lady Windermere : Lord Darlington ! 

Lord Darlington : My life—my wliole life. Take it. 
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and do with it what you will. ... I love you—love 
you as I have never loved any living thing. From the 
moment I met you I loved you, loved you blindly, 
adoringly^ madly ! You did not know it then—you 
kijow it now 1 Leave this house to-night. I won't tcU 
you that the world matters nothing, or the world's 
voice, or the voice of society. They lYiattcr a great 
deal. They matter far too much. But there are 
moments when one has to choose between living one's 
own life, fully, entirely, completely—or dragging out 
some false, shallow, degrading existence that the 
world in its hypocrisy demands. You have that 
moment now. Choose I Oh, my love, choose. 

Lady Windermcre {moving slowly away jrom him, and 
looking at him with startled eyes): I have not the 
courage. 

Lord Darlington {JolJowing her): Yes ; you have the 
courage. There may be six months of pain, of disgrace 
even, but when you no longer bear his name, when you 
bear mine, all will be w’ell. ' Margaret, my love, my wife 
that shall be some day—yes, my wife I You know it I 
What are you now This woman has the place that 
belongs by right to you. Oh ! go— go out of this house, 
with head erect, with' a smile upon your lips, with 
courage in your eyes. All London will know why you 
did it; and who will blame you ? No one. If they do, 
what matter ? Wrong ? What is wrong ? It's wrong 
for a man to abandon his wife for a sliameless woman. 
It is wrong for a wife to remain with a man who so 
dishonours her. You said once you would make no 
compromise with things. Make none now. Be brave I 
Be yourself! 

Lady Windermere: I am afraid of being myself. Let 
me think. Let me wait I My husband may feturn to 
me. (Sits down on sofa.) ,, 

Lord Darlington: And you would take him back 1 
You are not what I thought you were. You are just 
the same as every other woman. You would stand 
o.w. s 
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anj^hing rather than face the censure of a world, whose 
praise you would despise. In a week you will be 
driving with this woman in the Park. She will be 
your constant guest—^your dearest friend. You would 
endure anything rather than break with one blow 
this monstrous tie. You arc right. You have no 
courage; none! 

Lady Windermere: Ah, give me Inno to think. I 
cannot answer you now. [Passes her hatul nervously 
over her brow.) 

Lord^ Darlington: It must be now or not at all. 

Lady Windermere [risifig from the sofa): Then, not 
at all! (A pause.) 

Lord Darlington : You break my heart I 

Lady Windermere: Mine is already broken. [A 
pause.) 

Lord Darlington : 'I'o-morrow I leave England. 7 'ln‘s 
is the last time I shall ever look on you. You will 
never see me again. For one moment our live.s met -- 
our souls touched. They must never meet or touch 
again. Good-bye, Margaret. (Exit.) 

Lady Windermere: How alone I am m life. How 
terribly alone ! 

The music stops. Enter the Duchess of Berwick 
and Lord Paisley laughing and talking. Other 
guests come in from ball-room. 

r 

Duchess of Berwick : Dear Margaret, I've just been 
having such a delightful cliat with Mrs. Erlynne. I 
am so sorry for what I said to you this afternoon about 
her. Of course, she must be all right ii you invite her. 
A most attractive woman, and has sucli sensible views 
on life. ^Told me she entirely disapproved of people 
jparrying more than once, so I feel quite safe about 
poor Augustus. Can't imagine why people speak 
against her. It's tlicse horrid nieces of mine—the 
Saville girls—they're always talking scandal. Still, I 
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should go to Homburg, dear, I really should. She is 
just a little too attractive. But where is Agatha ? Oh, 
there she is. (Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper enter 
from ierrofie L.U.E.) Mr. HcJppcr, I am very very 
aqgry with you. You have taken Agatha out on the 
terrace, and she is so delicate. 

Hopper (L.C.): Awfully sorry. Duchess. We went 
out for a moment and then got chatting together. 

Duchess of Berwick (C.) ; Ah, about dear Australia, 
I suppose ? 

Hopper: Yes ! • 

Duchess of Berwick : Agatha, darling ! (Beckons her 
over.) 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma ! 

Duchess of Berwick (aside) : Did Mr. Hopper 
definitely- 

Lady "Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick: And what answer did you 
give him, dear child ? 

Lady Agatha^: Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick (affectionately): My dear one ! 
You always say the right thing. Mr. Hopper I James ! 
Agatha has told me everything. How cleverly y^n 
have both kept your s<A^ret. 

Hopper: You don't mind my taking Agatha oil 
to Australia, then, Duchess ? 

Duchess of Berwick (indignafUly): To Australia ? 
Oh, don’t mention that dreadful vulgar place. 

Hopper: But she said she'd like to come with me. 

Duchess of Berwick (severely): Did you say that, 
Agatha ? 

Lady Agatha : Yes, mamma. 

Duchess oj Berwick : Agatha, you say the most silly 
things possible. I think on the whole that (Irosvenor 
Square would be a more healthy place to reside iij. 
There are lots of vulgar people live in Grosvenor 
Square, but at any rate there are no horrid kangaroos 
crawling about. But we’ll talk about that to-morrow. 
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James, you can take Agatha down. You*Il come to 
lunch, of course, James. At half-past one, instead of 
two. The Duke will wish to say a few words to you, 
I am sure. 

Hof per: I should like to have a chat with tfie 
Duke, Duchess. He has not said a single word to me 
yet. < 

Duchess of Berwick : I think you’ll Ihid he will have 
a great deal to say to you to-morrow. {Bxit Lady 
Agatha with Mr. Hopper.) And now good-night, 
Margaret. I'm afraid it’s the old, old story, dear. Love 
—well, not love at first sight, but love at the end of the 
season, which is so much more satisfactory. 

Lady Windermere : Good-night, Ductless. 

Exit the Duchess of Berwick on Lord 
Paisley’s arm. 

Lady Plymdalc: My dear Margaret, what a hand¬ 
some woman your husband has been dancing with ! 
I should be quite jealous if I were you! Is she a 
great friend of yours } 

■> Lady Windermere: No ! 

Lady Plymdale : Really ? Good-night, dear. (Looks 
at Mr. Dumby and exit.) 

Dumliy : Awful manners young Hopper has I 

Cecil Graham: Ah ! Hopper is one of Nature's 
gentlemen, the worst type of gentleman I know. 

Dumby : Sensible woman. Lady Windermere. Lots 
of wives would have objected to Mrs. Erlynne coming. 
But Lady Windermere has that uncommon thing called 
common sense. . 

Cecil Graham: And Windermere knows that nothing 
looks so ‘like innocence as an indiscretion. 

^ Dumby : Yes : dear Windermere is becoming almost 
modern. Never thought he would. (Bows to Lady 
Windermere and exu.) 

Lady Jedburgh: Good-night, Lady Windermere. 
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What a fascinating woman Mrs. Erl5aine is ! She is 
coming to lunch on Thursday, won’t you come tod ? 
I expect the Bishop and dear Lady Merton. 

Lady Windermere : I am afraid I am engaged, Lady 
Jedburgh. 

*Lady Jedburgh: So sorry. Come, dear. 

Exeunt Lady Jedburgh and Miss Gr.\ham. 

Enter Mrs. Ereynne and Lord Windermere. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Charming ball it has been ! Quite 
reminds me of old days. (Sits on soja.) And I see that 
there are just as many fools in society as there used to 
be. So pleased to find that nothing has altered ! 
Except M^garet. She’s grown quite pretty. The last 
time I saw her—twenty years ago, she was a fright in 
flannel. Positive fright, I assure you. The dear 
Duchess 1 and that sweet Lady Agatha 1 Just the 
type of girl I like ! Well, really, Windermere, if I 
am to be the Duchess’s sister-in-law- 

LordWindermere(siUtng*L.ojher) : But arc you-? 

Exit Mr. Ce<;ti. (iRAHAM with rest of guests. 
Lady Windermere watches, with a look of scorn 
and pain, Mrs. Erlynne and her husband. Tliey 
are unconscious of her presence. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Oh, yes ! He's to call to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock I He wanted to propose Jo-night. In 
fact he did. He kept on proposing. Poor Augustus, you 
know how he repeats himself. .Such a bad habit I But 
I told him I wouldn’t give him an answer till to-morrow. 
Of course I am going to take him. Apd I dare say I'll 
make him an admirable wife, as wives go. And there 
is a great deal of good in Lord Augustus. Foltunately 
it is all on the surface. Just where good qualities should 
be. Of course you must help me in this matter. 

Lord Windermere : I am not called on to encourage 
Lord Augustus, I suppose ? 
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Mrs. Erlynne : Oh, no ! I do the encouraging. But 
you will rnake me a handsome settlement. Winder- 
mere, won't you ? 

Lord Windermere {frowning): Is that what you want 
to talk to me about lo-night ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes. 

Lord Windermere (with a gestuic of impatience): I 
will not talk of it liere. 

Mrs. Erlynne (laughing): Then we will ii:lk of it on 
the terrace. Even business should have a picturesque 
background. Should it not, Windermere ? With a 
proper background women can do anything. 

Lord Windermere: Won't to-morrow do as well ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: No; you see, to-morrow I am 
going to accept him. And I think it would be a good 
thing if I W'as able to tell him that I had—well, what 
shall I say ?—£2000 a year left to me by a third c(jusin 
—or a second husband—or some distant relative of 
that kind. It would be an additional attraction, 
wouldn’t it ? You have a delightful opportunity now 
of paying me a compliment, W'indennere. But you are 
not very clever at pa)dng compliments. .1 am afraid 
Margaret doesn't encourage you in that excellent habit. 
It's a great mistake on her part. When men give uj) 
saying what is charming, they give up thinking what 
is charming. But seriously, what do you say to £2000 ? 
£2500, I think. In modem life margin is everything. 
Windermere, don’t you think the world an intensely 
amusing place ? I do I 

Exit on terrace with Loro WiNDEKMERii. Mmic 
strikes up balUroo.A. 

Lady Windermere: lb stay in this house any longer 
is impossible. To-night a man who loves me offered 
me his whole life. I refused it. It was foolish of me. 
I will offer him mine new. I will give him mine. I will 
go to him I (Puts on cloak and goes to the door, then turns 
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hack. Sits down at iaUe and writes a letter, puts it into 
an envelope, and leaves it on table.) Arthur has never 
understood me. When he reads this, he will. He may 
do as he ohooses now with his* life, I have done with 
mjne as I think best, as I think right. It is he who 
has broken the bond of marriage—not I. I only 
break its bondage. (Exit.) • 

Parker enters L. and crosses towards the ball¬ 
room R. Enter Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Is Lady Windermere in the ball¬ 
room ? 

Parker .■ .Her ladyship has just gone out. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Gone out? She’s not on tlie terrace ? 

Parker: No, madam. Her lady.ship has just gone 
out of the liouse. 

Mrs. Erlynne [starts, and looks at the servant with a 
puzzled expression in her face) : Out of the house ? 

Parleer: Ye«>, madaTn-»-hcr ladyship told me she 
had left a letter for his lordship on tlie table. 

Mrs. pyiynfie : A letter for Lord Windermere ? 

Parker : Yes, madam, , • 

Mrs. Erlynne : Thafik you. 

Exit Parker. The music in the ball-room stops. 

Gone out of her house! A letter addressed to her 
husband! (Coes over to bureau and looks at letter. 
Takes it up and lays it down again with a shudder of 
fear.) No, no ! It would be impossible ! Life doesn’t 
repeat its tragedies like that! Oh,, why does this 
horrible fancy come across me ? Why do I remember 
now the one moment of my life I most wish to forget ? 
Docs life repeat its tragedies ? (Tears letter ofen an^ 
reads it, then sinks down into a chair with a gesture of 
anguish.) Oh, how terrible I The same words that 
twenty years ago I wrote to her lather I and how 
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bitterly I have been punished for it 1 No; my punish¬ 
ment, my real punishment is to-night, is now i (Still 
seated R.) 

i 

Enter Lord Windermere L.U.E. ' 

Lord Windermere: Have you said good-night to 
my wife ? (Clmes C.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (crushing letter in her hand) : Yes. 

Lord Windermere : W'here is she ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: She is ver>^ tired. She has gone to 
bed. She said she had a headache. 

Lord Windermere : I must go to her. You'll excuse 
me ? 

Mrs. Erlynne (rising hurriedly): Oh,, no I It's 
nothing serious. She's only very tired, that is all. 
Besides, there are people still in the supper-room. 
She wants you to make her apologies to them. She said 
she didn’t wish to be disturbed. (Drops letter.) She 
asked me to tell you ! 

Lord Windermere (picks up letter): Yoti have 
dropped something. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh yes, thank you, that is mine. 
i^Ents out her hand to take it.) 

Lord Windermere (still looking at letter): But it’s my 
wife’s hand-writing, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Erlynne ^akes the letter quickly) : Yes, it’s— 
an address. Will you ask them to call my carriage, 
please ? 

Lord Windermere : Certainly. (Goes L. and Exit.) 

Mrs. Erlynne: Thanks! What can I do ? What 
can I do ? I feel a passion awakening within me that 
I never felt before. Whac can it mean ? The daughter 
must not be like the mother—that would be terrible. 
How can' I save her ? How can I save my child ? A 
mioment may ruin a life. Who knows that better than 
I ? Windermere must be got out of the house ; that 
is absolutely necessaiy. (Goes L.) But how shall I 
do it ? It must be done somehow. Ah I 
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Eiiicr Lord Augustus R.U.E. carrying bouquet. 

Lord Augustus : Dear lady, 1 am in such suspense I 
M^-y I not have an answer to my request ? 

Mrs, Erlynne: Lord Augustus, listen to me. You 
are to take Xord Windermere down to your chib at 
once, and keep him there as long as possible. You 
understand ? 

Lord Augustus : But you said you wished me to keep 
early hours ! 

Mrs. Erlynne {nervously) : Do what I tell you. Do 
what I tell you. 

Lord Augustus : And my reward ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : Your reward ? Your reward ? Oh ! 
ask me that to-morrow. But don't let Windermere out 
of your sight to-night. If you do I will never forgive 
you. I will never .speak to you again. I’ll have nothing 
to do with you. Remember you are to keep Winder- 
mere atyour cli/b, and don't let him come back to-night. 
(Exit L.) 

Lord Augustus : Well, really, I might be her husband 
already. Positively I might. (Follows her in a bewilder^ 
manner.) * 


ACT DROP. 



THIRD ACT 


I 


, SCENE 

Lord Darlington*s Rooms. A large soja is %n front 
of fireplace R. At the back of the stage a curtain is 
drawn across the window. Doors L. and R. Table 
R! with writing materials. Table C. with syphons, 
glasses, and Tantalus frame. Table L. with cigar 
and Cigarette box. Lamps lit. 

« 

Lady Windermere (standing hy the fireplace): Why 
doesn't he come ? This waiting is horrible. He should 
be here. Why is he not here, to wake by passionate 
words some fire within me ? I am cold—cold as a 
loveless thing. Arthur musf have read my letter by 
this time. If he cared lor mo, he would Have come after 
me, would have taken me back bv force. But he doesn’t 
care. He's cntrammclled by this woman—fascinated 
by her—dominated by her. If a woman wants to hold 
a man, she has merely to apj>eal to what is worst in 
him. We make gods of men and they leave us. Others 
make brutes of them and they fawm and are faithful. 
How hideous lilo is ! ... Oh ! it was mad of me 
to come herfe, horribly mad. And yet, which is the 
worst, I wonder, to be at the mercy of a man who loves 
one, or the wife of a man who in one’s own house 
dishonours one ? What v Dman knows ? What woman 
in the whole world ? But will he love me always, this 
man to whom I am giving my life ? What do I bring 
him ? Lips that have lost the note of joy, eyes that are 
blinded by tears, chill hands and icy heart. 1 bring 
him nothing. I must "o back—no ; 1 can’t go back, 
my letter has put me in their power—^Arthur would 
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not take me back ! That fatal letter! No! Lord 
Darlington leaves England to-morrow. I will go with 
him—I have no choice, {Sits down for a few moments. 
Then star{s up and puts on her cloak.) No, no ! I will 
go back, let Arthur do with me what he pleases. I can’t 
w’ait here. It has been madness my coming. I must 
go at once^ As for Lord DarIington.-#-Oh ! here he 
is ! What shall I do ? What can I say to him ? Will he 
let me go away at all ? I have heard tliat men are 
brutal, horrible. ... Oh 1 (Hides her face in her hands.) 

Enter Mrs. I^rlynne L. 

Mrs. Er^nne : Lady Windermere ! (Lady Winder- 
mere starts and looks up. Then recoils in contempt.) 
Thank Heaven I am in time. You must go back to 
your husband’s house immediately. 

Lady Windermere : Must ? 

Mrs. Erlynne (authoritatively): Yes, you must ! 
There 4 s not a^second to he lost. Lord Darlington may 
return at any'moment. 

Lady Windermere; Don't come near me I 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh ! You are on the brink of ruin, 
you are on the brink of a hideous precipice. You mfist 
leave this place at once, my carriage is waiting at the 
corner of the street. You must come with me and 
drive straight home. 

Lady Windermere throws off ter cloak and 
flings it on the sofa. , ’ 

What are you doing ? 

Lady Windermere: Mrs. Erlynne—if you had not 
come here, I would have gone back. But mow that 
I see you, I feel that nothing in the whole world 
would Induce me to live under the same root as LoVd 
Windermere. You fill me with horror. There is some¬ 
thing about you that stirs the wildest—rage within me. 
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And I know why you are here. My husband sent you 
to lure me back that I might serve as a blind to what¬ 
ever relations exist between you and him. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh 1 * You don’t think ^hat—^you 
can’t. 

Lady Windermere: Go back to my husband, Mrs. 
Erlynne. He belongs to you and not to me. I suppose 
he is afraid of a scandal. Men arc such cowards. They 
outrage every law of the world, and are airaid of the 
world's tongue. But he had better prepare himself. 
He shajl have a scandal. He shall have the worst 
scandal there has been in London for years. He shall 
see his name in every vile paper, mine on every 
hideous placard. 

Mrs. Erlynne : No—no- 

Lady Windermere: Yes I he shall. Had he come 
himself, I admit I would have gone back to the life 
of degradation you and he had prepared for me—I 


was gomg back—but to stay 
send you as his messenger-r- 
infamous. 


oh I it was infamous- 


Mrs. Erlynne (C.) . Lady Windermere# you wrong 
nje horribly—^you wrong your husband horribly. He 
dofesn’t know you are here—he thinks you are safe in 
your own house. He thinks you are asleep in your 
own room. He never read the mad letter you wrote 
to him! 


Lady Windermere (R.): Never read it! 

Mrs. Erlynne: No—he knows nothing about it. 

Lady Windermere: ^low simple you think me 1 
(Going to her): You are l3nng to me! 

Mrs. Erlynne {resiraini..g herself): I am not. I am 
telling you the truth. 

Lady Windermere: If my husband didn’t read my 
letter, how is it that you are here ? Who told you I 
hdd left the house you were shameless enough to enter ? 
Who told you where I had gone to ? My husband told 
you, and sent you to decoy me back. (Crosses L.) 
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Mrs, Eriyfine (R.C.): You husband ha:> never seen 
the letter. I—saw it, I oj^ned it. I—read it. 

Lady Windermere (turning to her): You opened a 
letter pf ^line to my husband? You wouldn’t dare 1 

Mrs. Erlynne : Dare ! Oh ! to save you from the 
afcyss into which you are falling, there is nothing in the 
world I wopld not dare, nothing in the whole world. 
Here is the letter. Your husband has never read it. 
He never shall read it. (Going to fireplace.) It should 
never have been written. (Tears it attd throws it into 
the fire.) 

Lady Windermere (with infinite contempt in her 
voice and look): How do I know that that was my 
letter after all ? You seem to think the commonest 
device can take me in! 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh ! why do you disbelieve every¬ 
thing I tell you ? What object do you think I have in 
coming here, except to save you from utter ruin, to 
save you from the consequence of a hideous mistake ? 
That letter that is burnt pow was your letter. I swear 
it to you I 

Lady Windermere ^slowly): You took good care to 
bum it before I had examined it. I cannot trust yop. 
You, whose whole life is a lie, how could you sptJeik 
the truth about anything ? ( 5 iVs down.) 

Mrs. Erlynne {hurriedly): Think as you like about 
me—say what you choose against me, but go back, go 
back to the husband you love. 

Lady Windermere (sullenly) : I do not *love him ! 

Mrs. Erlynne: You do, ^nd you know that he 
loves you. 

Lady Windermere: He does not understand what 
love is. He understands it as little as you do—but I 
see what you want. It would be a great advantage for 
you to get me back. Dear Heaven I what a life I 
would have then I Living at the mercy of a wonfen 
who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a woman whom 
it is an infamy to meet, a degradation to know, a vile 
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woman, a woman who comes between husband and 
wife! 

Mrs. Erlynne {with a gesture of despair): Lady 
Windermere, Lady Windermere, don’t say such terrible 
things. You don't know how terrible they are, how 
terrible and how unjust. Listen, you must listen 1 
Only go back to your husband, aiid I promi.se you never 
to communicate with him again on an}- pretext—never 
to see him—never to have anything to do vrith his life 
or yours. The money that he gave me, he gave me not 
througb love, but through hatred, not in worship, but 
in contempt. The hold I have over him- 

Lady Windermere (rising): Ah ! you admit you 
have a liold I 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes, and I will tell you what it is. 
It is his love for you, I-ady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere : You expect me to believe that ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: You must believe it! it is true. It is 
his love for you that has made him submit to—oh ! 
call it what you like, tyranny, threats,^ anything you 
choose. But it is his love for you. His desire to spare 
you—shame, yes, shame and disgrace. • 

, iMdy Windermere: What do you mean ? You arc 
indolent! What have I to do watii you ? 

Mrs. Erlynne (humbly) : Nothing. I know it—but 
I tell you that yom* husband loves you—that you 
may never meet with such love again in your whole 
life—that such love you will never meet—and that if 
you throw it'away, the day may come when you will 
starve for love and it wijl not be given to you, beg for 
love and it will be denied you.—Oh ! Arthur loves you ! 

Lady Windermere : Arthur ? And you tell me there 
is nothing between you ? 

Mrs. Evlynne: Lady Windermere, before Heaven 
your husband is guiltless of all offence towards you! 
Ahd I—I tell you that had it ever occurred to me that 
such a monstrous suspicion would have entered your 
mind, I would have died rather than have crossed 
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your life or his—oh ! died, gladly d^d I (Moves away 
lo sofa R.) 

Lady Windermere : You talk as if you had a heart. 
Women like you have no hearts. Heart is not in you. 
You arc bought and sold. ( 5 ffs L.C) 

'Mrs. lirlymnc (starts^ with a gesture of pain. Then 
restrains herself, and co^nes over to where Lady Winder- 
mere is sitting, she speaks, she stretches out her 
hands towards her, hut docs not dare to touch her): Believe 
what you choose about me. I am not worth a moment's 
sorrow. But don't spoil your beautiful y(jun^ life on 
my account I You don't know what may be m store 
for you, unle.ss you leave this house at once. You don’t 
know what it is to fall into the pit, to be despised, 
mocked, abandoned, sneered at—to be an outcast! to 
find the door shut against one, to have to creep in by 
hideous byways, afraid every moment least the mask 
should be stripj)ed from one's face, and all the while 
to hear the laughter, the horrible laughter of the world, 
a thing more tragic thaij all the tears the world has 
ever shed. Y6u don't know what it is. One pays for 
one's sin, and then ^one pays again, and all one's life 
one pays. You must never know that.—As for me, 
if suffering be an expiation, then at this moment* I 
have expiated all my faults, wliatever they have been ; 
for to-night you have made a heart in one who had it 
not, made it and broken it.—But let that pass. 1 may 
have wrecked my own life, but I will not let you wreck 
yours. You—why, you are a mere girl, you would be 
lost. You haven’t got the kind of brains that enables 
a woman to get back. You have neither the wit nor 
the courage. You couldn't stand dishonour 1 No I 
Go back, Lady Windermere, to the Husband who loves 
you, whom you love. You liave a child, Lady Winder- 
mere. Go back to that child who even now, in pain or 
in joy, may be calling to you. (Lady Windermere 
rises.) God gave you that child. He will require from 
you that you make his life fine, that you watch over 
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him. What answer will you make to God if his life 
is ruined through you ? Back to your house. Lady 
Windermere—^your husband loves you ! He has never 
swerved for a moment, from the love he bears you. 
But even if he had a thousand loves, you fhust stay 
with your child. If he was harsh to you, you mufet 
s^y with your cliild. If he ill-treated you, you must 
stay with your*child. If he abandoned you*, your place 
is with your child. 

Lady Windermeke bi 4 rsts into tears and buries 
* her face in iier hands. 

(Rushing to her): Lady Windermere ! 

Lady Windermere (holding out her hands to her, 
helplessly, as a child migM do): Take me home. Take 
me home. 

Mrs. Erlynne (is about to embrace her. Then restraim 
herself. There is a look of wonderful joy in her face): 
Come I Where is your cloak ? (Getting it from jsofa): 
Here. Put it on. Come at once ! • 

They go to the door. * 

• 

Lady Windermere : Stop ! Don't you hear voices ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: No, no 1 There is no one 1 

Lady Windermere : Yes, there is ! Listen I Oh ! 
that is my husband’s voice ! He is coming in ! Save 
me ! Oh, it's t>ome plot 1 You have sent for him. 

Voices outside. * 

Mrs. Erlynne: ‘Silence ! I'm here to save you, if I 
can. But jl fear it is too late ! There I (Points to the 
curtain across the window.) The first chance you have 
slip out, if you ever get a chance 1 

Lady Windermere : But you ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh ! never mind me. I'll face them. 
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Lady Windermere hides herself behind the 
curtain. 

Lord Augustus (outside): Nonsense, dear Winder- 
mere, you must not leave me f 

Erlynne: Lord Augustus! Then it is I who 
am lost 1 (Hesitates for a moment, then looks round and 
sees door Rp, and exit through it.) * 

Enter Lord Darlington, Mr. Dumby, Lord 
Windermere, Lord Augustus Lorton, and Mr. 
Cecil Graham. 

Dumby : What a nuisance their turning us out of the 
club at this hour ! It's only two o’clock. (Sinks into a 
chair.) The lively part of the evening is only just 
beginning. (Yawns and closes his eyes.) 

Lord Windermere: It is very good of you, Lord 
Darlington, allowing Augustus to force our company 
on you, but I'm afraid I can’t stay long. 

Lord» Darlington : Really ! I am so sorry ! Yon’ll 
take a cigar, won’t you ? 

Lord Wiitdermere Thanks ! (Sits down.) 

Lord Augustus (to Lord Windermere) ; My dear 
boy, you must not di'cam of going. I have a great 
deal to talk to you about, of demmed importance, too. 
(StVs down with him at L. table.) 

Cecil Graham: Oh ! We all know what that is! 
Tuppy can’t talk about anything but Mrfj. Erlynne. 

Lord Windermere: Well, that is no business of yours, 
is it, Cecil ? , 

Cecil Graham : None ! That is why it interests me. 
My own business always bores me U\ death. I prefer 
other people’s. 

Lord Darlington: Have something to dfink, you 
fellows. Cecil, you’ll have a whisky and soda? ^ 

Cecil Graham: Thanks. (Goes to table with Lord 
Darlington) .• Mrs. Erlynne looked very handsome 
to-night, didn’t she ? 
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Lord Darlington : I am not one of her admirers. 

Cecil Graham : I usen’t to be, but I am now. Why ! 
she actually made me introduce her to poor dear Aunt 
Caroline. I believe she is going to lunch thete. 

Lord Darlington (in surprise): No ? 

Cecil Graham : She is, really. 

Lord Darlington : Excuse me, you fellows- I’m going 
away to-morrow. And I have to vvrite a few letters. 
(Goes to writing-table and sits down.) 

Dumby: Clever woman, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Cecil-Graham : Hallo, Dumby ! 1 thought you were 
asleep. 

Dumby : I am, i usually am ! 

Lord Augustus: A very clever woman. Knows 
perfectly well what a demmed fool I am—knows it as 
well as I do myself. 

Cecil Gil^iiam comes towards him laughing. 

Ah, you may laugh, my boy, but it is a groat thing 
to come across a \voman who tliorouglJy understands 
one. , • 

. Dumby: It is an awiuUy dangerous thing. They 
always end by marrying one. * 

Cecil Graham: liut I thought, Tuppy, you were 
never going to see her again ! Yes! you told me so 
yesterday evening at the club. You said you'd 
heard- 


Whispering to him- 

Lord Augustus; Oh, she’s explained that. 

Cecil Graham : And the Wiesbaden affair ? 

Lord Atigustus : She’s exphiined that too. 
pumby : And her income, Tuppy ? Has she explained 
that ? 

Lord Augustus (in a very serious voice): She's going 
to explain that to-morrow. 
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Cfxil Graham goes hack to C. tahle. 

Dumby: Awfully commercial, women nowadays. 
Our grandmothers threw thcif caps over the mills, of 
epurse, but, by Jove, their grand-daughters only throw 
their caps over mills that can raise the wind for them. 

Lord Aii^istus: You want to make her out a wicked 
woman. She Ls not! 

Cecil Graham: Oh! Wicked women bother one. 
Good women lx)re one. I'hat is the only difference 
between them. 

Lord Angtislus {puffing a cigar): Mrs. Erlynnc hns a 
future before her. 

Dnmhy ; Mrs. Erlynne has a past before her. 

Lord Augustus : I prefer w'omen with a past. They're 
always .so demmed amu.sing to talk to. 

Cecil Graham: Well, you'll have lots of topics of 
conversation with her, I'uppy. {Rising and' going to 
him.) 

Lord Augnstifs : You’regetting annoying, dear boy ; 
youTe getting demmed annoying. 

Cecil Gralnim (puis^his hands on his shoulders): Now, 
Tuppy, you’ve lo.st your figure and you’ve lost yiiiir 
character. Don’t lose* your temper; you have only 
got one. 

Lord Atignslus : My dear boy, if I wasn’t the most 
good-natured man in London- 

Cecil Graham: We’d treat you with more respect, 
wouldn’t we, Tuppy ? {Strolls away.) 

Dunihy: The youth of the present day are quite 
monstrous. They have absolutely no respect for dyed 
hair. 


Lord Augustus looks round angrily. 

* 

Cecil Graham: Mrs. Erlynne has a very great 
respect for dear Tuppy. 

Dumby: Then Mrs. Erlynne sets an admirable 
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example to the rest of licr sex. It is perfectly brutal 
the way most women nowadays behave to men who 
are not their husbands. 

Lord Windermere: Dtimby, you are ridiculous, and 
Cecil, you let your tongue run away with you. You 
must leave Mrs. Erl}mne alone. You don’t really 
know anything' about her, and you're always talking 
scandal against her. 

Cecil Graham (coming towards him L.C>) .* My dear 
Arthur, I never talk scandal. / only talk gossip. 

Lord •■Windermere : What is the difference between 
scandal and gossip ? 

Cecil Graham: Oh 1 gossip is charming ! History 
is merely gossip. But scandal is gossip m^dc tedious 
by morality. Now, I never moralise. A man who 
moralises is usually a hypocrite, and a woman who 
moralises is invariably plain. There is nothing in the 
whole world so unbecoming to a woman as a Non¬ 
conformist conscience. And most women know it, 
I'm glad to say. 

Lord Auguslus : Just my sentiments, dear boy, just 
my sentiments. 

• Cecil Graham: Sorry to hear it, Tuppy ; whenever 
people agree with me, I always* feel I must be wrong. 

Lord Augustus : My dear boy, when I was your 
age- 

Cecil Graham : But you never were, Tuppy, and you 
never will be. (Goes up C.) I say, Darlington, let us 
have some cards. You'll play, Arthur, won't you ? 

Lord Windermere: No, thanks, Cecil. 

Dumby (with a • Good heavens ! how marriage 
ruins a man! It's as demoralising as cigarettes, and 
far more expensive. 

Cecil Graham: You’ll play, of course, Tuppy? 

J.ord Augustus (pouring himself out a brandy and 
soda at table): Can't, dear boy. Promised Mrs. Erlynne 
never to play or drink again. 

Cecil Graham: Now, my dear Tuppy, don't be led 
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astray into the paths of virtue. Reformed, you would 
be perfectly tedious. That is the worst of women. They 
always want one to be good. And if we are good, when 
they meet us, they don't lovt? us at all. They like to 
find us quite irretrievably bad, and to leave us quite 
unattractively good. 

Lord Darlington {rising from R. tahlt, where he has 
been writing letters): They always do find us bad 1 

Dumby : I don't think we arc bad. I think we are 
all good, except Tuppy. 

Lord Darlington: No, we are all in the gutter, but 
some of us are looking at the stars. [Sits down at C. 
table.) 

Dumby; We are all in the gutter, but some of us 
are loolang at the stars ? Upon my word, you are 
very romantic to-night, Darlington. 

Cecil Graham : Too romantic I You must be in love. 
Who is the girl ? 

Lord Darlington: I'he woman I love is not free, or 
thinks'she isn't. (Glances instinctively at Lord Winder- 
mere while he speaks.) 

Cecil Graham: A married woman, then! Well, 
there's nothing in the world like the devotion o{*a 
married woman. It's *a thing no married man knows 
anything about. 

Lord Darlington: Oh ! she doesn't love me. She is 
a good woman. She is the only woman I have ever 
met in my life. 

Cecil Graham : The only good woman you have ever 
met in your life ? • 

Lord Darlhigton: Yes I 

Cecil Graham (lighting a cigarette) .; Well, you are a 
lucky fellow! Why, I have met hundreds of good 
women. I never seem to meet any but gooS women. 
The world is perfectly packed with good womqn. 
To know them is a middle-class education. 

Lord Darlvngion: This woman has purity and in¬ 
nocence. Slic has everything we men have lost. 
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Cecil Graham : My dear fellow, what on earth should 
we men do going about with purity and innocence ? 
A carefully thought-out buttonhole is much more 
effective. “ ^ 

Dnmby : She doesn't really love you then ? 

Lord Darlington: No, she does not! 

Dtmby : I congratulate you, my dear- fellow. In 
this world there are only two tragedies. One is not 
getting w'hat one wants, and the other i-: getting it. 
The last is much the worst; the last is a real tragedy ! 
But I am interested to hear she does not love you. How 
long could you love a woman who didn't love you, 
Cecil ? 

Cecil Graham: A woman who didn’t love me ? 
Oh, all my life ! 

Dumby : So could I. But it’s so difficult to meet one. 

Lord Darlington: How can you be. so conceited, 
Dumby ? 

Dumby: I didn’t say it as a matter of conceit. I 
said it as a matter of regret, d have been wildly,'madly 
adored. I am sorry I have. It has been an immcn.se 
nuisance. I should like to be alkwed a little time to 
myself now and then. 

Lord Augustus {Rooking round): Time to educate 
yourself, I suppose. 

Dumby : No, time to forget all I have learned. That 
is much more important, dear Tuppy. 

Lord ‘Augustus moves uneasily in his chair. 

Lord Darlington : What cynics you fellows arc I 

Cecil Grafuim: What is a cynic ? (Sitting on the 
back of the sofa.) 

Lord Darlington: A man who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing. 

.Cecil Graham: And a sentimentalist, my dear 
Darlington, is a man who secs an absurd value in 
everything, and doesn't know the market price of any 
single thing. 
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Lord Darlington : You always amuse me, Cecil. You 
talk as if you were a man of experience. 

Cecil Graham : I am. (Moves up to front of fireplace.) 

Lord Darlington: You arc “far too young ! 

. Cecil Graham: That is a great error. Experience is 
a question of instinct about life. I have got it. Tuppy 
hasn’t. Experience is the name Tuppy gives to his 
mistakes. That is all. 

Lord Augustus looks round indignantly. 

% 

Dttmby : Experience is the name every one gives 
to tlicir mistakes. 

Cecil Graham (standing with his hack to the fireplace): 
One sliouldn’t commit any. (Sees Lady WiNDERMEKii’s 
fan on sofa.) 

Dumby : iAh would be very dull without them. 

Cecil Graham : Of course you are quite faithful to 
this woman you are in love with, Darlington, to this 
good woman ?, * 

Lord Darlington : Cecil, if one really loves a woman, 
all other women in the world become absolutely 
meaningless to one. Love changes one—/ am changpd. 

Cecil Graham : Detir me I How very interesting ! 
Tuppy, I want to talk to you. 

Lord Augustus takes no notice. 

Dumhy: It's no use talking to Tuppy. You might 
just as well talk to a brick wall. 

Cecil Graham: But I like talking to a brick wall— 
it’s the only thing in the world thatmever contradicts 
me! Tuppy! 

Lord Augustus: Well, what is it ? Wfiat is it ? 
(Ris.ng and going over to Cecil Graham.) , 

Cecil Graham: Come over here. I want you par¬ 
ticularly. (Aside): Darlington has been moralising 
and talking about the purity of love, and that sort of 
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thing, and he has got some woman in his rooms all 
the time. 

Lord Augustus : No, really ! really ! 

Cecil Graham {in a low voice): Yes, here is her fan. 
(PoUds to the Jan.) 

Lord Augustus (chuckling): By Jove ! By Jove ! 

Lord Windermere (up by door): I am really off now. 
Lord Darlington. I am sorry you are leaving England 
so soon. Pray call on us when you conic back! My 
wife and I will be charmed to see you I 

Lord Darlington (up stage with Lord Windermere) .* 
I am afraid I shall be away for many years. Good¬ 
night ! 

Cecil Graham: Arthur 1 

Lord Windermere: W'hat ? 

Cecil Graham: I want to speak to you for a moment. 
No, do come! 

Lord Windermere (puttifig on his coat): I can't— 
I'm off. 

Cecil Graham: It is something very narticular. It 
will interest you enormously. 

Lord Windermere (smiling): It is some of your 
nonsense, Cecil. 

Cecil Graham : It isn't I It isn't really. 

Lord Augustus (going to him): My dear fellow, you 
mustn't go yet. I have a lot to talk to you about. And 
Cecil has something to show you. 

Lord Windermere (polking over): Well, what is it ? 

Cecil Graham : Darlington has got a woman here in 
his rooms. Here is her jEan. Amusing, isn't it ? (A 
pause,) 

Lord Windermere: Good God I (Seizes the fan — 
Dumby rises.) 

Cecil Graham: What is the matter ? 

Lord Windermere: Lord Darlington ! 

Lord Darlington (turning round): Yes ! 

Lord Windermere What is my wife's fan doing'here 
in your rooms ? Hands off, Cecil. Don't touch me. 
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Lord Darlington : Your wife’s fan ? 

Lord Windermere: Yes, here it is ? 

Lord Darlington (walking towards him): I don’t 
know I , 

, Lord Windermere: You must know. I demand an 
explanation. Don't hold me, you fool. (To Cecil 
Graham.) , , 

Lord Darlington (aside): She is here after all! 

Lord Windermere : Speak, sir ! Why is my wife’s 
fan here ? Answer me ! By God I I’ll search your 
rooms, and if my wife’s here, I’ll- (Moves.) 

Lord Darlington: You shall not search my rooms. 
You have no right to do so. I forbid you ! 

Lord Windermere: You scoundrel! I'll not leave 
your room till I have searched every comer of it! 
What moves behind that curtain ? (Rushes towards 
the curtain C.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (enters behind R.): Lord Windermere I 

Lord Windermere: Mrs. Erlynne ! 

• ^ > 

Every one starts and turns round. Lady Winder- 
mere dips out jrom behind the curtain and glides 
from the room L. , 

Mrs. Erlynne: I am afraid I took your wife’s fan in 
mistake for my own, when I was leaving your house 
to-night. I am so sorry. {^Fahes fan from him. 
Lord Windermere looks at her in contempt. Lord 
Darlington in mingled astonishment atut anger. Lord 
Augustus turns away. The , other men smile at each 
other.) 


t 


ACT DROP. 



FOURTH ACT 


, SCENE 

Same as in Act I. 

Lady, Windermere (lying on sofa): How can I tell 
him ? I can’t tell him. It would kill me. I wonder 
what happened after I escaped from that horrible 
room. Perhaps she told them the true reason of her 
being there, and the real meaning of that—fatal fan 
of mine. Oh, if he knows—how can I l<x)k him in the 
face again ? He would never forgive me. (Touches 
hell.) How securely one thinks one lives—out of reach 
of temptation, sin, folly. And then suddenly—Oh ! 
Life is terrible. It rules us, we do not rule it. 

Enter Rosalie R. 

Rosalie : Did your ladyship ring for me ? 

Lady Windermere: Yes. Have you found out at 
what time Lord Windennere came in last night ? 

Rosalie : His lordship did not come in till five 
o’clock. 

Lady Whulernicre : Five o’clock ? I lo knocked at 
my door this morning, didn't he ? 

Rosalie: Yes, my lady—^at half-past nine. I told 
him your ladyship was not awake yet. 

Lady Windermere : Dxd he say anything ? 

Rosalie: Something about your ladyship’s fan. I 
didn't quite catch what his lordship said. Has the fan 
been lost, my lady ? I can’t find it, and Parker says 
it was not left in any of the rooms. He has looked in 
all of them and on the terrace as well. 

57 « 
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Lady Witidermere: It doesn't matter. Tell Parker 
not to trouble. Tiiat will do. 

Exit Rosalie. 

» 

’ Lady Windermere (rising): She is sure to tell him. 
I can fancy a person doing a wemderful act of self- 
sacrifice, doing it spontaneously, recklessly, nobly— 
and afterwards finding out that it costs too much. 
Why should she hesitate between licr ruin and mine ? 

. . . How strange 1 I would have publicly djsgraced 
her in my own house. She accepts public disgrace in 
the house of another to save me. . . . There is a 
bitter irony in things, a bitter irony in the way we talk 
of good and bad women. . . . Oh, what a lesson ! 
and what a pity that in life we only get our lessons when 
they are of no use to us ! For even if she doesn't tell, I 
must. Oh ! the shame <^f it, the shame of it. To tell 
it is to live tlirough it all again. Actions are the first 
tragedy in life, words are the second. Words are 
perliaps the worst. Words are merciless. ... Oh! 
(Starts as Lord Wln'dermkre oUers.) 

Lord Windermere (kisses her): Margaret—how pa^le 
you look ! 

J.ady Windermere : I slept very badly. 

Lord Windermere (sitting on sofa with /rt) I am so 
sorry. I came in dreadfully late, and didn't like to 
wake you. You are crying, dear. 

Lady Windermere: Yes, I am crying, for I have some¬ 
thing to tell you, Arthur. 

Lord Windermere: My dear child, you arc not well. 
You’ve been doing too much. Let us go away to the 
country. You’ll be all riglit at Selby. The season is 
almost over. There is no use staying on. Poor darling! 
We’ll go away to-day, if you like, (/^ises.) We can 
easily catch the 3.40. I’ll send a wire to Fannin. 
(Crosses and sits down at table to write a telegram.) 

Lady Windermere: Yes ; let us go away to-day. 
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No; I can't go to-day, Arthur. There is some one I 
must see before I leave town—some one who has been 
kind to me. 

Lord Windermere {rining and leaning over so/a): 
Kind to you ? 

Lady Windermere : Far more than that. (Rises and 
goes to him.) I.will tell you, Arthur, but only love me, 
love me as you used to love me. 

Lord Windermere: Used to ? You are not thinking 
of that wretched woman who came here last night ? 
(Coming rmmd and sitting R, of her): You don’t still 
imagine—no, you couldn’t. 

Lady Windermere: I don’t. I know now I w'as 
wrong and foolish. 

Lord Windermere: It was very good of you to receive 
her last night—^but you are never to see her again. 

Lady Windermere: Why do you say that ? (A 
pause.) 

Lord Windermere (holding her hand): Margaret, I 
thought Mrs. Erl5mne was. a woman more sinned 
against than sinning, as the phrase goes. I thought 
she wanted to be good, to get back into a. place that 
she had lost by a moment’s folly, to lead again a decent 
life*. I believed what she told me—I was mistaken in 
her. She is bad—as bad as a woman can be. 

Lady Windermere: Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so 
bitterly about any woman. I don’t think now that 
people can be divided into the good and the bad as 
though they were two separate races or creations. What 
are called good women may have terrible things in 
them, mad moods of recklessness, assertion, jealousy, 
sin. Bad women, as they arc termed, may have in 
them sorrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. And I don’t 
think Mrs» Erlynne a bad woman—I know she’s not. 

Lord Windermere : My dear child, the woman’s im¬ 
possible. No matter what harm she tries to do us, you 
must never see her again. She is inadmissible any¬ 
where. 
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Lady Windermere: But I want to sec her. I want 
her to come here. 

Lord Windermere: Never ! 

Lady M^indermere: She came here once as your 
guest. She must come now as mine. That is but fair. 

'Lord Windermere: She should never have come 
here. 

Lady Windermere (rising): It is too late, Arthur, to 
say that now. (Moves away.) 

Lord Windermere (rising : Margaret, if you knew 
where Mrs. Erl5mne went last night, after she Jeft this 
house, you would not sit in the same room with her. 
It was absolutely shameless, the whole tiling. 

Lady Windermere : Arthur, I can’t bear it any longer. 
I must tell you. Last night- 

Enter Parker with a tray on which lie Lady 
Windermere's/ iiw and a card. 

Parker: Mrs. Erlynne has- called to return your 
ladyship’s fan* which she’took away by mistake last 
night. Mrs. Erlynne has written a message on the card. 

Lady Windermere * Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind 
enough to come up. (Reads card.) Say I shall be vefy 
glad to sec her. 

Exit Parker. 

She wants to sec me, Artiiur. 

Lord Windermere (takes card and looks at it): 
Margaret, I beg you not to. LQt me see her first, at any 
rate. She’s a dangerous woman. She is the most 
dangerous woman I know. You don't realise what 
you're doing. 

Lady Windermere : It is right that I should see her. 

Lord Windermere: My child, you may be on the 
brink of a great sorrow. Don’t go to meet it. It' is 
absolutely necessary that I should see her before 
you do. 
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Lady Windermere : Why should it be necessary ? 

EnXer Parkek. 

Parker: Mrs. Erlynne. 

» 

Enter Mrs, Erlynne. Exit Parker. 

I ^ 

Mrs. Eriynne: How do 5^011 do, ] ndy Windemiere } 
Q'o Lord Windermere) ; How do you do ? Do you 
Know, Lady W'indermere, I am so sorry about your 
fan. I .can't imagine how I made such a silly mistake. 
Most stupid of me. And as I was driving in your 
direction, J thought I would take the opportunity of 
returning your proi)erty in person with many apologies 
for my carelessness, and of bidding you good-bye. 

Lady Windermere: (hjod-bye ? {Moves towards sofa 
with Mrs. Erlynne and sits down beside her.) Are you 
going away, tlien, Mrs. Erlynne ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes ; I am going to live abroad 
again. The English climate doesn’t suit me. *• My— 
heart is affected here, and that I don’t like. I prefer 
living in the south. London is .+00 full dI fogs and 
-T-and serious people, Lord Windermere. Whether the 
fogs produce the serious per)ple or whether the serious 
j^eople produce the fogs, I don’t know, but the whole 
thing rather gets on my nerves, and so I’m leavmg 
this afternoon by the Club Train. 

Lady Windermere : I'his afternoon ? But I wanted 
so much to come and see you. 

Mrs. Erlynne: How K'ind of you ! But I am afraid 
I have to go. 

Lady Windermere: Shall I never see you again, Mrs. 
Erynne ? 

Mrs. Evlynne: I am afraid not. Our lives lie too 
far apart. But there is a little thing I would like you 
to" do for me. T want a photograph of you, Lady 
Windermere—^would you give me one ? You don’t 
kn^w how gratified I snould be. 
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Lady Winder-mere: Oh, with pleasure. There is one 
on that table. I’ll show it to you. (Goes across to the 
table.) 

Lord Windermere (coming up to Mrs. Erlynne and 
sneaking in a low voice): It is monstrous your in¬ 
truding yourself here after your conduct last night. 

Mrs. Erlynne (with an amused s-mile): My dear 
Windermere, manners before morals I 

Lady Windermere (returning): Fm afraid it is very 
flattering—I am not so pretty as that. (Showing 
photograph.) 

Mrs. Erlynne: You arc much prettier. But haven’t 
you got one of yourself with your little boy ? 

Lady Windermere: I have. Wbukl you prefer one 
of those ?" 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes. 

Lady Windermere: I’ll go and get it for you, if 
you'll excuse rne for a moment. I have one ujjstairs. 

Mrs. Erlynne : So sorry, Lady Windermere, to give 
you so- much trouble. , 

Lady Windermere (moves to door R.): No trouble 
at all, Mrs. Jirlymie^ 

Mrs. Erlynne : Thanks so mucli. 

Exit Lady Windermeiu: R. 

You seem rather out of temper this morning. Winder- 
mere. Why should you be ? Margaret and I get on 
charmingly together. 

Lord Windermere: I can’t l)ear to sec you with her. 
Besides, you have not told me the truth, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: I have not told her the truth, you 
mean. r 

Lord Windermere (standing C.): I sometimes wish 
you had. T should have been spared then the misery, 
the anxiety, the annoyance of the last six months. 
But rather than my wife should know-—that the 
mother whom she was taught to consider as dead, the 
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mother whom she has mourned as dead, is living— 
divorced woman, going about under an assumed name, 
a bad woman preying upon life, as I know you now to 
be—rather than that, I was ready to supply you with 
money to pay bill after bill, extravagance after extra¬ 
vagance, to risk wliat occurred yesterday, the first 
quarrel I have ever had with my wife. You don't 
understand what that means to me. How cotild you ? 
But I tell you that the only bitter words that ever 
came from those sweet lips of hers were on yom* 
account, and I hate to see you next her. You sully 
the innocence that is in her. (Moves L.C.) And then 
I used to think that with all your faults you were 
frank and honest. You are not. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Why do you say that ? 

Lord Windermere: You made me get you an 
invitation to my wife’s ball. 

Mrs. Erlynne : For my daughter’s ball—yes. 

Lord Windermere: You came, and within an hour 
of your leaving the house you are found in a man’s 
rooms—you are disgraced before eveiy^ one. up 

stage C.) 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes. 

Lord Windermere (hirning round on her): Therefore 
I have a right to look upon you as what you are—a 
worthless, vicious woman. I have the right to tell 
you never to enter this house, never to attempt to come 
near my wife- 

Mrs. Erlynne (coldly): My daughter, you mean. 

Lord Winderfnere : You have no right to claim her 
as your daughter. You left her, abandoned her when 
she was but a child in the cradle, abandoned her for 
your lover, who abandoned you in turn. 

Mrs. Erlynne (rising): Do you count that to his 
credit, Lord Windermere—or to mine ? 

Lord Windermere: To his, now that I know you. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Take care—^you had better be 
careful. 
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Lofd Windermere: Oh, I am not going to mince 
words for you. T know you thoroughly. 

Mrs, Erlynne (looking steadily at him): I questi()n 
that. 

JLord Windermere: I do know you. For twenty 
years of your life you lived without your child, without 
a thought of your child. One day you read in the 
papers that she had married a rich man. You saw 
your hideous chance. You knew that to spare her 
the ignominy of learning that a woman like you was 
her mother, I would endure anything. You -began 
your blackmailing. 

Mrs, Erlynne (shrugging her shoulders): Don't use 
ugly words^ Windermere. They are vulgar. I saw 
my chance, it is true, and took it. 

Lord Windermere: Yes, you took it--and spoiled 
it all last night by being found out. 

Mrs. Erlynne (with a strange smile): You are quite 
right, I spoiled it all last night. 

Lord Windermere: And as for your blunder in taking 
my wife's fan from here and then leaving it about in 
Darlington’s rooms, it is unpardonable. I can't bear 
the sight of it now. I shall never let my wife use it’ 
again. The thing is soiled for me. You should have 
kept it and not brought it back. 

Mrs. Erlynne: I think I shaU keep it. ((Pors up.) 
It's extremely pretty. (Takes up fan.) I shall ask 
Margaret to give it to me. ^ 

Lord Windermere : I hope my wife will give it you. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Oh, I’m s»jre she will have no 
objection. 

Lord Windermere : 1 wish that at the same time she 
would give you a miniature she kisses every night 
before she prays.—It’s the miniatiue of t young 
innocent-looking girl with beautiful dark hair. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Ah, yes, I remember. How long ago 
that seems I (Goes to sofa and sits down.) It was done 
before I was married. Dark hair and an innocent 
O.W. T 
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expression were the fashion then, Windermere! {A 
pause.) 

Lord Windermere: What do you mean by coming 
here this morning ? What is your object ^ (Crossing 
L.C. and sitting.) 

Mrs. Erlynne (with a note of irony in her voice): To 
bid good-bye to my dear daughter, of course. 

Lord Windermere bites his under lip in anger. 
Mrs. Erlynne looks at him, and her voice and 
manner become serious. In her accents as she talks 
there is a note of deep tragedy. For a moment she 
reveals herself. 

Oh, don't imagine I am going to have a pathetic scene 
with her, weep on her neck and tell her who I am, 
and all that kind of thing. I have no ambition to play 
tlie part of a mother. Only once in my life have I 
known a mother’s feelings. That was last night. They 
were terrible—they made me suffer—tiiey made me 
suffer too much. For twenty years, as you say, I have 
lived childless—I want to live childless- still. (Hiding 
her feelings with a trivial laugh.) Besides, my dear 
Windermere, how on earth could I pose as a mother 
with a grown-up daughter ? Margaret is twenty-one, 
and I have never admitted that I am more than twenty- 
nine, or thirty at the most. Twenty-nine when there 
are pink shades, thirty when there are not. So you see 
what difficulties it would involve. No, as far as I am 
concerned, let your wnfe cherish the memory of this 
dead, stainless mother. Why should I interfere with 
her illusions ? I find it hard enough to keep my own. 
I lost one illusion last night. I thought I had no heart. 
I find l iiave, and a heart doesn't suit me, Windermere. 
Somehow it doesn't go with modem dress. It makes 
one look old. (Takes up hand-mirror from table and 
looks into it.) And it spoils one's career at critical 
moments. 
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Lord Windermere: You till me with horror—^with 
absolute horror. 

Mrs. Erlynne I suppose, Windermere, you 

would like,me to retire into a’convent, or become a 
hospital nurse, or something of that kind, as people 
do in silly modem novels. That is stupid of you, 
Arthur; in real life we don't do such things—not as 
long as wc have any good looks left, at any rate. No— 
what consoles one nowadays is not repentance, but 
pleasure. Repentance is quite out of date. And 
besides, if a woman really repents, she has to* go to 
a bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in her. 
And nothing in the world wf)uld incjuce me to do that. 
No ; I am going to pass entirely out of your two lives. 
My coming into them has been a mistake—I dis¬ 
covered that last night. 

Lord Windermere: A fatal mistake. 

Mrs. Erlynne {smilmg): Almost fatal. 

Lord Windermere: I am sorry now I did not tell 
my wife* the whple thing at •once. 

Mrs. Erlynne : I regret my bad actions. You regret 
your good ones—tliat,is the difference betw'een us. 

Lord Windermere : I don’t trust you. I will tell my* 
wife. It’s better for her to know, and from me. It 
will cause her infinite pain—it will humiliate her terribly, 
but it’s right that she sliould know. 

Mrs. Erlynne: You propose to tell her ? 

Lord Windermere : I am going to tell hqr. 

Mrs. Erlynne (going up to him): If you do, I will 
make my name so infamous that it will mar every 
moment of her life. It will ruin her, and make her 
wretched. If you dare to tell her, ther^ is no depth of 
degradation I will not sink to, no pit of shame I will 
not enter. You shall not tell her—I forbid yoi/. 

Lord Windermere : Why ? 

Mrs. Erlynne (after a pause): If I said to you that 
I cared for her, perhaps loved her even—you would 
sneer at me, wouldn't you ? 
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Lord Windermere: I should feel it was not true. A 
mother's love means devotion, unselfishness, sacrifice. 
What could you know of such things ? 

Mrs. Erlynne : You* are right. What could I know 
of such things ? Don't let us talk any more about^ it 
—as for telling my daughter who 1 am, that I do not 
allow. It is Ely secret, it is not yours. If I make up 
my mind to toll her, and I think I will, I shall tell lier 
before I leave the house—if not, I shall never tell her. 

Lord Windermere (angrily): Then let me beg of you 
to leave our house at once. I will make your.excuses 
to Margaret. 

Enter Lady* Windermere R. She goes over to 
Mrs. Erlynne with the photograph in her hand. 
Lord Windermere moves to hack of sofa, and 
anxiously watches Mrs. Erlynne as the scene 
progresses. 

Lady Windermere: 1 am so sorry, Mrs. Erlynne, to 
have kept you waiting. I couldn’t find the photograph 
anywhere. At last I discovered it in nay husband s 
dressing-room—he had stolen it. 

Mrs. Erlynne (takes the photograph from her and 
looks at it): I am not surprised—it is charming. {6'o^s 
over to sofa with Lady Windermere, and sits down 
beside tier. Looks again at the photograph) And so 
that is your little hoy ! What is he called ? 

Lady Windermere : Gerard, after my dear father. 

Mrs. Erlynne (laying ihe photograph down): Really ? 

Lady Windermert: Yes. If it had been a girl, I 
would have called it after my mother. My mother had 
the same name as myself, Margaret. 

Mrs. Erlynne : My name is Margaret too. 

Lady Windermere : Indeed ! 

Mrs. Erlynne: Yes. (Patise.) You are devoted to 
your mother’s memory, Lady Windermere, your 
husband tells me. 
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Lady Windermere: We all have ide^jls in life. At 
least we all should have. Mine is my mother. 

Mrs. Erlynne: Ideals are dangerous things. - Realities 
are better. .They wound, but they're better.' 

Lady Windermere (shaking her head): If 1 lost my 
ideals, I should lose eveiything. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Everything ? • 

Lady Windermere : Yes. (Pause.) 

Mrs. Erlynne: Did yom* father often speak to you 
of your mother ? 

Lady Windermere: No, it gave^him too much pain. 
He told me how my mother had died a few months 
after I was born. His eyes filled, with tears as he 
spoke. Theji he begged me never to mention her 
name to him again. It made him suffer even to hear 
it. My father—my father really died of a broken heart. 
His was the most ruined life I know. 

Mrs. Erlynne (rising): I am afraid I must go now, 
I^dy Windermere. 

Lady Windenixere (rising) : Oh no, don’t. 

Mrs. Erlynne: I think I had better. My carriage 
must have come back# by this time. I sent it to Lady 
Jedburgh's with a note. 

Lady Windermere: Arthur, would you mind seeing 
if Mrs. Erlynnc's carriage has come back ? 

Mrs. Erlynne: Pray don’t trouble, Lord Winder- 
mere. 

Lady Windermere : Yes, Arthur, do go, please. 

Lord Windermkke hesUafes for a moment and 
looks at Mrs. Erlynne. She remains quite im¬ 
passive. He leaves the room. 

(To Mrs. Erlynne) .■ Oh! What am I tft say to 
you? You saved me last night ? (Goes towards her.) 

Mrs. Erlynne : Hush—don't speak of it. 

Lady Windermere: I must speak of it. 1 can't let 
you think that I am going to accept this sacrifice. I 
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am not. It is too great. I am going to tell my husband 
everything. It is my duty. 

Mrs. Erlynne: It is not your duty—at least you 
have duties to others besides him. You say you owe 
me something ? 

Lady Windermere : I owe you everything. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Then pay your debt by silence. That 
is the only way in which it can be paid. Don't spoil 
the one good thing I iiave done in my li^e by telling 
it to any one. Promise me that what passed last ni^ht 
will remain a secret between us. You must not brmg 
misery into your husband’s life. Wliy spoil his love ? 
You must not spoiHt. Love is easily killed. Oh 1 how 
easily love is killed. Pledge me your -^ord. Lady 
Windermere, that you will never tell him. I insist 
upon it. 

Lady Windermere (with bowed head): It is your will, 
not mine. 

Mrs. Erlynne : Yes, it is my will. And never forget 
your child“I like to think of you as a mother. I 
like you to think of yourself as one. 

Lady Windermere (looking up): I always will now. 
Only once in my life I have forgotten my own mother 
—that was last night. Oh, if I had remembered her I 
should not have been so foolish, so wicked. 

Mrs. Erlynne (with a slight shtMer): Hush, last 
night is quite over. 

Enter Lord Windermere. 

Lord Windermere : Your carriage has not come back 
yet, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: It makes no matter. I’ll take a 
hansom.“'There is nothing in the world so respectable 
as a good Shrewsbury and Talbot. And now, dear 
llady Windermere, I am afraid it is really good-bye. 
(Moves itp C.) Oh. 1 remember. You'll think me 
absurd, but do you know I’ve taken a great fancy to 
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this fan that I was silly enough to run away with last 
night from your ball. Now, I wonder would you give 
it to me ? Lord Windermere says you may. I know 
it is his present. 

Lady Windermere: Oh, certainly, if it will give you 
any pleastxre. But it has my name on it. It has 

Margaret on it. , 

Mrs. Erlynne: But we have the same Cliristian 
name. 

Lady Windermere : Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have 
it. What a wonderful chance our names being the 
satne 1 

Mrs. Erlynne: Quite wonderful. Thanks—it will 
always remind me of you. {Shakes’hands with her.) 

Enter Parker. 

Parker: Lord Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Erlynne’s 
carriage has come. 

• » 

Enter Lo'rd Augustus. 

Lord Augustus: (jood-morning, dear boy. Good-s 
morning, Lady Windermere. Mrs. Erlynne'.) 

Mrs. Erlynne ! 

Mrs. Erlynne: How do you do. Lord Augustus ? 
Are you qxiite well this mt)niing ? 

Lord Augustus (coldly): Quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne: You don't ,look at all well, Lord 
Augustus. You stop up too late—it is so bad for you. 
You really should take more care of yourself. Good¬ 
bye, Lord Windermere. (Goes towards door with a how 
to Lord Augustus. Suddenly smiles and looks back 
at him.) Lord Augustus! Won’t you see me to my 
carriage ? You might carry the fan. * 

Lord Windermere: Allow me ! 

Mrs. Erlynne .* No ; I want Lord Augustus. I have 
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a special message for the dear Duchess. Won't you 
carry the fan, Lord Augustus ? 

Lord Augustus : If you really desire it, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne (laughing): Of course I ,do. You’ll 
carry it so gracefully. You would carry off anything 
gracefully, dccu: Lord Augustus. (When she reaches 
the door sh^ looks hack for a moment at Lady 
Windermere. Their eyes meet. Then she turns^ and 
exit C. followed by Lord Augustus.) 

Lady Windermere: You will never speak against 
Mrs. Erl5ame again, Arthur, will you ? 

I^ord Windermere (gravely): She is better than one 
thought her. 

Lady Windermere : She is better than l am. 

Lord Windermere (smiling as he strokes her hair): 
(diild, you and she belong to different worlds. Into 
your world evil has never entered. 

Lady Windermere: Don’t say tliat, Arthur. There 
is the same world for all of us, and good and evil, sin 
and innocence, go through it hand in^ hand. *To shut 
one’s eyes to half of life that one maj^ live securely is 
as though one blinded oneself .that one might walk 
^with more safety in a land of pit and precipice. 

‘ Lord Windermere (moves down with her): Darling, 
why do you say that ? 

Lady Windermere (sits on sofa) : Because I, who had 
shut my eyes to life, came to the brink. And one who 
had separated us- 

Lord Windermere: Wc were never separated. 

Lady Windermere: ,We never must be again. O 
Arthur, don't love n*e less, and I will trust you more. 
I will tmst you absolutely. Let us go to Selby. In 
the Rose Garden at Selby the roses are white and red. 
* 

Efiter Lord Augustus C, 

I 

Lord Augustus: Arthur, she has explained every¬ 
thing ! 
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Lady W'indermere looks horribly frightened at 
this. Lord Windermere starts. Lord Augustus 
takes Windermere by the arm and brings him to 
fro^tt of stage. He talks rapidly and in a low voice. 
Lady Windermere stands watching them in terror. 


My dear fellojv, she has explained every dimmed thing. 
We all wronged her immensely. It was entirely for 
my sake she went to Darlington's rooms. Called first 
at the Club—fact is, wanted to put me out of suspense 
—and being told I had gone on—followed—naturally 
frightened when she heard a lot of us coming in— 
retired to another room—I assure you, most gratifying 
to me, the whole thing. We all behaved brutally to 
her. She is just the woman for me. Suits me down to 
the ground. Ail the conditions .she makes are that 
we live entirely out of England. A very good thing too. 
Demmed clubs, demmed climate, demmed cooks, 
demmed everything. Sick of it all! 

Lady Windermere {frightened) : Has Mrs. Er- 
lynne-? 

Lord Attguotus {adviincing towards her with a low 
bow) : Yes, Lady Windermere—Mrs. Erl3^ine has don9» 
me the honour of accepting iny hand. 

Lord Windermere : Well, you arc certainly marrying 
a very clever woman ! 

Lady Windermere (taking her husband’s hand) : Ah, 
you're mariying a very good woman ! . 


cur PAIN., 
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FIRST ACT 

SCENE 

Lawn in front of the terrace at HnnUanton. 

Sir John and Lady Caroline Pontefr.4(t, 

Miss Worsley, on chairs under large yew tree. 

• 

Lady Caroli-ne: I believe this is the lirst English 
country house you have stayed at,‘Miss Worsley ? 

Hester : Tes, Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline : You have no aiuntry houses. I am 
told, in America ? 

Hester: Wc have not many. 

Lady Caroline: Have you any country ? What we 
should call country ? 

Hester {smiling): Wc haVe the largest country in the 
world. Lady Caroline. They used to tell us at school 
that some of our states are as big as France and 
England put together. . * 

Lady Caroline : Ah ! you must find it very draughty, 
I should fancy. (7'e Sir ioHN); John, you should liave 
your muiilor. What is the use of my always knitting 
mufflers for you if you W(in’t wear them ? 

Sir John : I am quite warm, Caroline, t assure you. 

Lady Caroline : I think not, John. Well, you couldn't 
come to a more charming place than this, Miss Worsley, 
though the house is excessively damp, quite un- 
pardonably damp, and dear Lady Hun-stanton is some¬ 
times a little lax about the people she iisks down here. 
(To Sir John) ; Jane mixes too much. Lord Illing¬ 
worth, of course, is a man of high distinction. It is a 
privilege to meet him. And that member of Parliament, 
Mr. Kettle- 


391 
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Sir John: Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 

Lady Caroline: He must be quite respectable. One 
l;as never heard his name before in the whole course 
of one’s life, which speaks volumes for a man, nowadays. 
But Mrs. AJlonby is hairdly a very suitable person. 

Hester: I dislike Mrs. Allonby. 1 dislike her more 
than I can say. 

Lady CaroKne: 1 am not sure. Miss Worsley, that 
foreigners like yourself should cultivate likes or 
dislikes about the people they are invUed to meet. 
Mrs. Allonby is very well bom. She is a nice of Lord 
Brancztster's. It is said, of course, that she ran away 
twice before she was married. But you know how 
unfair people often Are. I myself don't believe she ran 
away more than once. 

Hester: Mr. Arbuthnot is very charming. 

Lady Caroline: Ah, yes! the young man who has 
a post in a bank. Lady Hunstanton is most kind in 
asking him here, and Lord Illingworth seems to have 
taken quite a fancy to him. I am not sure, however, 
that Jane is right in taking him out of his liosition. 
In my young days. Miss Worsley, one never met any 
one in society who worked for their living. It was not 
considered the thing. 

Hester : In America those are the people we respect 
most. 

Lady Caroline : I have no doubt of it. 

Hester: Mr. Arbuthnot has a beautiful nature ! 
He is so simple, so sincere. He has one of the most 
beautiful natures I have ever come across. It is a 
privilege to meet him. « 

Lady Caroline: It is not customary in England, ' 
Miss Worsley, for a yc uig lady to spak with such 
enthusiasm of any person of the opposite sex. English’ 
women co'nceal their feelings till after they are married, 
Tpy show them then. 

Hester: Do you, in England, allow no friendship, to 
exist between a young man and a young girl ? 
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Enter Lady Hunstanton, followed ^^Fqotman 
with shawls and a cushion. 

Lady Caroline: We think it very inadvisable. Jane, 
I was jdst saying what a pleasant party you have 
^ked us to meet. You have a wonderful power of 
selection. It is quite a gift. 

Lady HUnstanton : Dear Caroline, how kind of you ! 
1 think we all do fit in very nicely together. And I 
hope our charming American visitor will carry back 
pleasant recollections of our English country life. 
(To Footman): The cushion, there, Francis. *And my 
shawl. The Shetland. Get the Shetland. 

Footman for shawl. 

Enter Gkralu Akbuthnot. 

Gerald : Lady Hunstanton, i have such good news 
to tell you. Lord Illingworth has just offered to make 
me his secretary. 

Lady lh\nstanton: His secretary ? That is good 
news indeed, Gerald. It means a very brilliant futqre 
in store for you. Your dear mother will be delighted. 
I really must try and induce her to come up here 
to-night. Bo you think slie would, Gerald ? 1 know 
how difficult it is to get her to go anywhere. 

Gerald ; Oh ! I am sure she would. Lady Hunstanton, 
if she knew Lord Illingworth had madfe me such an 
offer. 

Enter Footman with shawl. 

Lady Hunstanton: I will write and tell h»jr about it, 
and ask her to come up and meet him. (To Footman): 
Just wait, Francis. (Writes letter,) • 

Lady Caroline: That is a very wonderful opening 
for so young a man as you are, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
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Gerald V It is indeed. Lady Caroline. I trust I shall 
be able to show myself worthy of it. 

Lady Caroline : I trust so. 

Gerald (to Hester) .■ You have not congratulated 
me yet, Miss Worsley. 

Hester : Are you very pleased about it ? 

Gerald: Of course I am. It means everything to 
me—things that were out of the reach of hope before 
may be within hope’s reach now. 

Hester: Nothing should be out of the reach of 
hope, yfe is a hope. 

Lady Hunstanton : I fancy, Caroline, that Diplomacy 
is what Lord Illingworth is aiming at. I heard that ho 
was offered Vienna. But that may not be true. 

Lady Caroline: I don’t think that England should 
be represented abroad by an unmarried man, Jane. It 
might lead to complications. 

Lady Hunstanton: You arc loo nervous, Caroline. 
Believe me, you are too nervous. Besides, Lord Illing¬ 
worth may marry any day. J was in hopes he would 
have married Lady Kelso. But I believe he said her 
family was too large. Or was it her feet ? I forget 
which. I regret it very much. She was made to be 
an ambassador’s wife. 

Lady Caroline : She certainly has a wonderful faculty 
of remembering people's names, and forgetting theiV 
faces. 

Lady Hunstanton: Well, that is very natural, 
Caroline, is it hot ? (To Footman): Tell Henry to wait 
for an answer. I have written a line to your dear 
mother, Gerald, to toll her your good news, and to 
say she really must come to dinner. 

Exit Footman, 

Gerald : That is awfully kind of you, Lady Hun¬ 
stanton. (To Hester) .* Will you come for a stroll, 
Miss Worsley ? 
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'* She was far too good-looking to be in any respectable 

household.*' 
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Hester: With pleasure. (Exit with GERiVLD.) 

Lady Hunstanton: I am very much Ratified at 
Gerald Arbuthnot's good fortune. He is quite a 
protigS of mine. And I am particularly pleased that 
Lord Illingworth should have made the offer of his 
bwn accord without my suggesting an5^hing. Nobody 
likes to be asked favours. I remember poor Charlotte 
Pagden making herself quite unpopular one season, 
because she had a French governess she wanted to 
recommend to every one. 

Lady Caroline: I saw the governess, Jane. Lady 
Pagden sent her to me. It was before Eleanor came 
out. She was far too gt)()d-looking to be in any re¬ 
spectable household. I don't wonder Lady Pagden 
was so an^cious to get rid of her. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah, that explains it. 

Lady Caroline : John, the grass is too damp for you. 
You had better go and put on your overshoes at once. 

Sir John: I am quite comfortable, Caroline, I 
assure you. 

Lady Caroline: You must allow me to be the 
best judge of that, John. Pray do as I tell you. 

r 

Sir John gets up and goes off. 

Lady HnnstatUon: You spoil him, Caroline, you do 
indeed ! 

Enter Mrs. Allonby and Lady Stutfield. 

(To Mrs. Allonby) ; Well, dear, I hope you like the 
park. It is said to be well timbered. 

Mrs. Allonby: The trees are ^wonderful, Lady 
Hunstanton. 

Lady Stuifield: Quite, quite wonderful. 

Mrs. Allonby: But somehow, I feel sure that if I 
lived in the country for six months, I should become 
so unsophisticated that no one would take the slightest 
notice of me. 
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Lady Hunstanton: I assure you, dear, that the 
country has not tliat effect at all. Why, it was from 
Melthorpe, which is only two miles from here, that 
Lady Belton eloped with Lord Fethersdale. I re¬ 
member the occurrence perfectly. Poor Lord Belton 
died three days afterwards of joy, or gout. I forget 
which. We hacj a large party staying here at the time, 
so we were all very much interested in the whole affair. 

Mrs. AUonby: I think to elope is cowardly. It's 
running away from danger. And danger has become 
so rare |n modem life. 

Lady Caroline: As far as I can make out, the young 
women of the present day seem to make it the sole 
object of their lives to be always playing with fire. 

Mrs. Allonby: The one advantage of playing with 
fire, Lady Caroline, is that one never gets even singed. 
It is the people who don’t know how to play with it 
who get burned up. 

Lady Stutfield: Yes; 1 see that. It is very, very 
helpful. 

Lady Hunstanton: I don’t know how the world would 
get on with such a theory as that, dear M^rs. Allonby. 

J^ady Stutfield: Ah I The world was made for men 
and not for women. 

Mrs. AUonby: Oh, don’t say that, Lady Stutfield. 
We have a much better time than they have. There 
are far more things forbidden to us than are forbidden 
to them. 

Lady Stutfield: Yes; that is quite, quite true. 1 
had not thought of that.^ 

Endet Sir John and Mr. Kelvil. 

Lady Hunstanton: Well, Mr. Kelvil, have you got 
through your work ? 

Kelvil: I have finished my writmg for the day, 
Lady Hunstanton. It has been an arduous task. The 
demands on the time oi a public man are very heavy 
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nowadays, very heavy indeed. And I don’t think they 
meet with adequate recognition. 

Lady Caroline: John, have you got your overshoes 
on ? 

Sir Jo}m: Yes, my love. 

* Lady Carolifte: I think you had better come over 
here, John. It is more sheltered. 

Sir John*: I am quite comfortable, Caroline. 

Lady Caroline : I think not, John. You had better 
sit beside me. 

Sir John rises and goes across. 

Lady Stxdfield: And what have you been writing 
about this morning, Mr. Kelvil ? * 

Kelvil: *On the usual subject. Lady Stutfield. On 
Purity. 

LcUy Stutfield: That must be such a very, very 
interesting thing to write about. 

Kelvil: It is the one subject of really national 
importgince, nowadays, J-ady Stutfield. I purpose 
addressing m^ constituents on the question before 
Parliament meets. I find that the poorer classes of 
this country display a marked desire for a higher 
ethical standard. 

Lady Stutfield : How quite, quite nice of them. 

Lady Caroline: Are you in favour of women taking 
part in politics, Mr. Kettle ? 

Sir John : Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 

Kelvil: The growing influence of Women is the 
one reassuring tiling in our poijtical life. Lady Caroline. 
Women are always on the side of morality, public 
and private. 

Lady Stutfield : It is so very, very Ratifying to hear 
you say that. • 

Lady Hunstafiion: Ah, yes !—the moral qualities in 
women—that is the important thing. I am afraid, 
Caroline, that dear Lord Illingworth doesn't value the 
moral qualities in women as much as he should. 
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Enter Lord Illingworth. 

Lady Stutfield: The world says that Lord Illingworth 
is very, very wicked. 

Lord lUingworih: But what world s^s that, Lady 
Stutfield ? It must be the next world. This world and 
I are on excellent terms. (Sf/s down beside Mrs. 
Allonby.) 

Lady Stutfield : Every one I know says you arc very, 
very wicked. 

Lord Illingworth : It is perfectly monstrous the way 
people go about, nowada 5 rs, saying things against one 
behind one’s back that are absolutely and entirely true. 

Lady Hunstanton*: Dear Lord Illingworth is quite 
hopeless. Lady Stutfield. I have given up’ trying to 
reform him. It would take a Public Company with a 
Board of Directors and a paid Secretary to do that. 
But you have the secretary already, Lord Illingworth, 
haven’t you ? Gerald Arbuthnot has told us of his 
good fortune ; it is really most kind of you. 

Lord Illingworth: Oh, don’t say thztt. Lady Hun¬ 
stanton, Kind is a dreadful word. I took a great fancy 
to young Arbuthnot the moment I met him, and he’ll 
be uf considerable use to me in something I am foolish 
enough to think of doing. 

LoSy Hunstanton : He is an admirable young man. 
And his mother is one of my dearest friends. He has 
just gone for a walk with our pretty American. She is 
very pretty, is she not ? 

Lady Caroline ‘ Far too pretty. These American 
girls carry off all the good matches. Why can't they 
stay in their own country ? They are always telling 
us it is the Paradise of women. 

Lord Illingworth : It is. Lady Caroline. That is why, 
like Eve, they are so extremely anxious to get out of it. 

Lady Caroline: Who are Miss Worsley’s parents ? 

Lord Illingworth : American women are wonderfully 
clever in concealing their parents. 
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Lady Hunstanton: My dear Lord Illuigworth, what 
do you mean ? Miss Worsley, Caroline, is an orphan. 
Her father was a very wealthy millionaire or philan¬ 
thropist, pr both, I believe, who entertained my son 
quite hospitably, when he visited Boston. I don't 
know how he made his money, originally, 

Kelvil : J fancy in American dry goods. 

Lady Hunstanton: What are American dry 
goods ? 

Lord Illingworth: American novels. 

Lady Hunstanton: How very smgular! .... Well, 
from whatever source her large fortutie came, I have a 
great esteem for Miss Worsley. She dresses exceedingly 
well. All Americans do dress Veil. They get their 
clothes in 'Paris. 

Mrs. Allonhy: They say. Lady Himstanton, that 
when good Americans die they go to Paris. 

Lady Hunstanton: Indeed ? And when bad 
Americans die, where do they go to ? 

Lord Illingworth : Oh, .they go to America. 

Kelvil: I am afraid you don’t appreciate America, 
Lord Illingworth, ^t is a very remarkable country, 
especially considering its youth. . 

Lord Illingworth: The youth of America is their 
oldest tradition. It has been going on now for three 
hundred years. To hear them talk one would imagine 
they were in their first childhood. As far as civilisation 
goes they are in their second. 

Kelvil: There is undoubtedly a ^reat deal of 
corruption in American politips. I supi>ose you allude 
to that ? 

Lord Illingworth: I wonder. 

Lady Hunstanton: Politics are in'a sad way every¬ 
where, I am told. They certainly are in England. Dear 
Mr. Cardew is ruining the country. I wonder Mrs. 
Cardew allows him. I am sure, Lord Illingworth, you 
don't think that uneducated people should be allowed 
to have votes ? 
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Lord Illingworth: I think they are the only people 
who should. 

Keivil: Do you take no side then in modern politics. 
Lord Illingworth ? , 

Lord Illingworth: One should never take sides ip 
anything, Mr. Keivil. Taking sides is the beginnmg of 
sincerity, and ^earnestness follows shortly afterwards, 
and the human being becomes a bore. However, the 
House of Commons really does very little harm. You 
can*t make people good by Act ol Parliament—that 
is something. 

Kelvtl: You cannot deny that the House of Commons 
has always shown great sympathy with the sufferings 
of the poor. 

Lord Illingworth: 'J'hat is its special vice. That is 
the special vice of the age. One should sympathise 
with the joy, the beauty, the colour of life. The less 
said about life’s sores the better, Mr. Keivil. 

Keivil: Still our East End is a very important 
problem. 

Lord Illingworth: Quite so. It is the problem of 
slavery. And we are trying to solve it by amusing the 
slaves. 

body Hunstanton : Certainly, a great deal may be 
done by means of cheap entertainments, as you say, 
Lord liiingworth. Dear Dr. Daubeny, our rector here, 
provides, with the assistance of his curates, really 
admirable recreations for the poor during the winter. 
And much gdod may be done by means of a magic 
lantern, or a missionary, or some popular amusement 
of that kind. 

Lady Caroline: I am not at all in favour of amuse¬ 
ments for the poor, Jane. Blankets and coals are 
sufficient. I'here is too much love of pleasure amongst 
the upper classes as it is. Health is what we want in 
modem life. The tone is not healthy, not healthy at all. 

Keivil: You are quite right, Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline: I beiieve I am usually right. 
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Mrs. Allonby: Horrid word health.” 

Lord Illifigworth : Silliest word in our language, and 
one knows so well the popular idea of health. The 
English country gentleman galloping after a fox —the 
unspeakaole in full pursuit of the uneatable. 

Kelvil: May I ask, Lord Illingworth, if you regard 
the House^of Lords as a better institijtion than the 
House of Commons ? 

Lord lllin^urth: A much better institution, of 
course. We in the House of Lords are never in touch 
with public opinion, 'fliat makes us a civilised 
body. 

Kelvil: Are you serious in putting forward such a 
view ? ' * 

Lord Ittingworth: Quite serious, Mr. Kelvil. (To 
Mrs. Allonby) ,■ Vulgar habit that is ]>eople have 
nowadays of asking one, after one has given them an 
idea, whether one is serious or not. Nothing is serious 
except passion. The intellect is not a serious thing, 
and never has been. It,is an instniment on which 
one plays, that is all. Tlic only serious form of intellect 
I know is the British intellect. And on the British 
intellect the illiterates play the drum. 

Lady Hunstanton: Wliat are you saying, Lbrd 
Illingworth, about the dnxm ? 

Lord Illingworth: I was merely talking to Mrs. 
Allonby about tlie leading articles in the London 
newspapers. 

Lady Hunstanton: But do you belieVe all that is 
written in the newspapers ? 

Lord Illingworth: 1 do. flowadays it is only the 
unreadable that occurs. (Rises with Mrs. Allonby.) 

Lady Hunstanton: Are you goin^, Mrs. Allonby ? 

Mrs, Allonby : Just as far as the conservatory. Lord 
Illingworth told me this morning that there was an 
orchid there as beautiful as the seven deadly sins.* 

Lady Hunstanton : My dear, I hope there is nothing ' 
of the kind. I will certainly speak to the gardener. 
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Exit Mrs. Allonby and Lord Illingworth. 

Lady Caroline: Remarkable type, Mrs. Allonby. 

Lady Hunstanton: She lets her clever tongue run 
away with her sometimes. 

Lady Caroline: Is that the only thing, Jane, Mrs. 
Allonby allows to run away with her ? 

Lady Hunstanton: I hope so, Caroline, I am sure. 

Enter Lord Alfred. 

Dear Lord Alfred, do join us. 

Lord Alfred sits down beside Lady Stutfield. 

Lady Caroline : You believe good of every one, Jane. 
It is a great fault. 

Lady Stutfield: Do you really, really think, Lady 
Caroline, that one should believe evil of every one ? 

Lady Caroline: I think it is much safer to do so, 
Lady Stutfield. Until, of course, people are found out 
to be good. But that requires a great deal of in¬ 
vestigation nowadays. 

Lady Stutfield : But there is so much unkind scandal 
in modem life. 

Lady Caroline: Lord Illingworth remarked to me 
last night at dinner that the basis of every scandal is 
an absolutely immoral certainty. 

Kelvil: Lord Illingworth is, of course, a very 
brilliant man, but he seems to me to be lacking in that 
fine faith in the nobility and purity of life which is 
so important in this century. 

Lady Stutfield : Yes, quite, quite important, is it 
not ? 

Kelvil: He gives me the impression of a man who 
does not appreciate the beauty of our English home- 
life. I would say that he was tainted with foreign 
ideas on the subject. 
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Lady Stutfield: There is nothing, nothing like the 
beauty of home-life, is there ? 

Kelvil: It is the mainstay of our moral system in 
England, l-ady Stutfield. Without it we would become 
like our neighbours. 

Lady SttUfield: That would be so, so sad, would it 
not ? , , 

Kelvil: I am afraid, too, that Lord Illingwortli 
regards woman simply as a toy. Now, I have never 
regarded woman as a toy. Woman is the intellectual 
helpmeet of man in public as in private life, \yithout 
her we should forget the true ideals. (Sits down beside 
Lady Stutfield.) 

Lady Stutfield: I am so very. Very glad to hear you 
say that. 

Lady Caroline: You a married man, Mr. Kettle ? 

Sir John : Kelvil, dear, Kelvil. 

Kelvil: I am married, Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline : Family ? 

Kelvil: Yes. . 

Lady Caroline : How many ? 

Kelvil: Eight. ^ 

f 

Lady Stutfield hmis her attention to L(5rd 
Alfred. 

Lady Caroline: Mrs. Kettle and the cliildren are, I 
suppose, at the seaside ? 

a 

Sir John shrugs his shoulders. 

Kelvil: My wife is at the seaside with the children, 
Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline: You will join them later on, no 
doubt ? • 

Kelvil: If my public engagements permit me. 

Lady Caroline: Your public life must be a gr^at 
source of gratification to Mrs. Kettle. 

Sir John : Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 
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Lady Stutfield (to Lord Alfred) ; How very, very 
charming those gold-tipped cigarettes of yours are. 
Lord Alfred. 

Lord Alfred: They ^are awfully expensiye. I can 
only afford them when Tm in debt. 

Lady Siuifield: It must be terribly, terribly distress¬ 
ing to be in dpbt. 

Lord Alfred: One must have nome occupation 
nowadays. If I hadn't my debts I shouldn't have 
anything to think about. AH the chaps I know are 
in debt, 

Lady Stutfield: But don’t the people to whom 
you owe the money give you a great, great deal of 
annoyance ? 

Enter FooUnan. 

Lord Alfred : Oh, no, they write ; I don’t. 

Lady Stutfield: How very, very strange. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah, here is a letter, Caroline, 
from dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, .She won’t dine. Lam so 
sorry. But she will come in the evening. I am very 
pleased, indeed. She is one of th^ sweetest of women.. 
Writes a beautiful hand, too, so large, so firm. (Hands 
letter to Lady Caroline.) 

Lady Caroline (looking at it) : A little lacking in 
femininity, Jane. Femininity is the quality I admire 
most in women. 

Lady Hunstanton (taking hack letter and leaving it on 
table): Oh ! ‘ she is very feminine, Caroline, and so 
good, too. You should hpar what the Archdeacon says 
of her. He regards her as his right hand in the parish. 
(Footman sfeaks to her.) Tn the Yellow Drawing-room. 
Shall we all go iii ? Lady Stutfield, shall we go in to 
tea ? 

Lady Stutfield: With pleasure, Lady Hunstanton. 

*• 

They rise and proceed to go off. Sir John offers 
to carry Lady Stutfield’s cloak. 
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Lady Carolim: John! If you wouJd allow your 
nephew to look after Lady Stutfield's cloak, you might 
help me with my work-basket. 

. Enter Lord Illingworth and Mrs. Allonbv. 

.S/> Certainly, my love. , 

Exeunt. 

Afr.s. Allonhy: Curious thing, plain won)en are 
always jealous of their husbands, beautiful women 
never are ! 

Lord Illingworth: Beautiful* women never have 
time. They are always so occupied in being jealous of 
other people’s husbands. 

Mrs. Allonhy : I sliould have thought Lady Caroline 
would have grown tired of conjugal anxiety by this 
time ! Sir John is her fourth ! 

Lord. Illingworth: So .much marriage is certainly 
not becoming*. Twenty years of romance make a 
woman look* like a r\iin ; but twenty years of marriage 
make her something like a public building. 

Mrs. Allonhy : Twenty years of romance ! Is th’ero 
such a thing ? 

Lord Illingworth: Not in our day. Women have 
become too brilliant. Nothing spoils a romance so 
mtich as a sense of liumour in the woman. 

Mrs. Allonhy : Or the want of it in lh 4 man. 

Lord Illingworth : You are .quite right. In a Temple 
every one should be serious, except the thing that is 
worshipped. 

Mrs. Allonhy: And that should be man ? 

Lord Illingworth: Women kneel so gracefully ; men 
don’t. 

Mrs. Allonhy: You are thinking of Lady Stutlield I 

Lord Illingmorih: I assure you I have not thought 
of Lady Stutlield for the last quarter of an hour. 
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Mrs. Allonby : Is she such a mystery ? 

Lord Illingworth: She is more than a mystery— 
she is a mood. 

Mrs. Allonby : Moods don't last. r 

Lord Illingworth: It is their chief charm. 

Enter Hester and Gerald. 

I » 

Gerald: I^ord Illingworth, every one has been con¬ 
gratulating me. Lady Hunstanton and Lady Caroline, 
and . . . every one. I hope 1 shall make a good 
secretary. 

Lord Illingworth: You will be the pattern secretary, 
Gerald. (Talks to hnn.) 

Mrs. Allonby : You enjoy country life, Mis^i? Worsley ? 
Hester : Very much, indeed. 

Mrs. Allonl^: Don't find yourself longing for a 
London dinner-party ? 

Hester: I dislike London dinner-parties. 

Mrs. Allonby : I adore them. The clever people 
never listen, and the stupid •people never talk. • 

Hester: I think the stupid people talk a great deal. 
Mrs. Allonby : Ah, I never listen 1 
. Lord Illingworth: My dear boy, if I didn’t like you 
I wouldn't have made you the offer. It is because I 
like you so much that 1 want to have you with me. 

Exit Hester with Gerald. 

Charming fellow, Gerald Arbuthnot! 

Mrs. Allonby: He is very nice ; very nice indeed. 
But I can't stand the American young lady. 

Lord Illingworth: Why ? 

Mrs. Allonby : .She tc.d me yesterday, and in quite 
a loud voice too, that she was only eighteen. It was 
most annoying. 

Lord Illingworth : One should never trust a woman 
who tells one her real age. A woman who would tell 
one that, would tell cne anything. 

Mrs. Allonby : She is a Puritan besides- 
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Lord Illingworth: Ah, that is inexcusable. I don't 
mind plain women being Puritans. It is the only 
excuse they have for being plain. But she is decidedly 
pretty. I admire her immensely. (Looks steadfastly at 
Mrs. Allonby.) 

Mrs. Allonby : What a thoroughly bad man you 
must be ! 

Lord Illingworth: What do you call a bad man ? 

Mrs. Allonby: The sort of man who admires 
innocence. 

Lord Illingworth: And a bad woman ? 

Mrs. Allonby : Oh ! the sort of woman a man never 
gets tired of. 

Lord Illingworth: You are sfevfere—on yourself. 

Mrs. AHonby : Define us as a sex. 

Lord Illingworth : Sphinxes without secrets. 

Mrs. Allonby: Docs that include the Puritan 
women ? 

Lord Illingworth: Do you know, I don't believe in 
the existence of Puritan \vomen ? I don't think there 
is a woman ih tlie world who would not be a little 
flattered if one made love to her. It is that which 
makes women so irresistibly adorable. 

Mrs. Allonby : You think there is no woman in the 
world who would object to being kissed ? 

Lord Illingworth : Very few. 

Mrs. Allonby: Miss Worsley would not let you 
kiss her. 

Lord Illingworth : Are you sure ? • 

Mrs. Allonby : Quite. 

Lord Illingworth: What do you think she'd do if 1 
kissed her ? 

Mrs. Allonby: Either marry ydu, or strike you 
across the face with her glove. What woxUd you do 
if she struck you across the face with her glove ? 

Lord Illingworth : Fall in love with her, probably*. 

Mrs. Allonby : Then it is lucky you are not going 
to kiss her! 
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Lord Illingworth : Is that a challenge ? 

Mrs. Allonby : It is an arrow shot into the air. 

Lord lUingmorth: Don't you know that I always 
succeed in whatever I try ? 

Mrs. Allonby: I am sorry to hear it. We women 
adore failures. They lean on us. 

Lord Illingtiiorth : You worship •^nccesses You cling. 
to them. 

Mrs. Allonby: Wc are the laurels to liide their 
baldness. 

Lord Illingworth: And they need you always, except 
at the moment of triumph. 

Mrs. Allonby : They are uninteresting then. 

Lord Illingworth How tantalising you are ? (^4 
pause.) 

Mrs. Allonby : Lord Illingworth, there is one thing 
I shall always like you for. 

Lord Illingworth: Only one thing ? And I have so 
many bad qualities. 

Mrs. Allonby: Ah, don't be too conceited about 
them. You may lose them as you grow old. 

Lord Illingworth : I never intend to grow old. The 
soul is bom old but grows young. That is the comedy 
of life. 

Mrs. Allonby : And the body is boni young and 
grows old. That is life’s tragedy. 

Lord Illingworth: Its comedy also, sometimes. But 
what is the mysterious reason why you will always 
like me ? 

Mrs. Allonby : It is tl\at you have never made love 
to me. 

Lord Illingworth: I have never done anything 
else. 

Mrs. Allonby : Really ? I have not noticed it. 

Lord Illingworth : How unfortunate ! It might have 
been a tragedy for both of us. 

Mrs, Allonby : We rhoiild each have survived. 

Lord Illingworth ; One can survive everything nowa- , 
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days, except death, and live down anything except 
a-good reputation. 

Mrs. Allonby : Have you tried a good reputation ? 

Lord Illi'mworih : It is one ol the many annoyances 
to^ which I have never been subjected. 

*Mrs. Allonby: It may come. 

Lord Illinj^worth : Why do you threaten me ? 

Mrs. Allonby : I will tell you when you have kissed 
the Puritan. 

Enter Footman. 

Francis : Tea is served in the Yellow-Drawing-room 
my lord. 

Lord Illingworth : Tell her lady^ip we arc coming in. 

Francis :* Yes, my lord. {Exit.) 

Lord Illingworth: Shall w'c go in to tea ? 

Mrs. Allonby : Do you like such simple pleasures ? 

Lord Illingworth : I adore simple pleasures. They are 
the last refuge of the complex. But, if you wish, let 
us stay here. Yes, let us siay here. The Book of Life 
begins with a nian and a woman in a garden. 

Mrs. Allonby : It ends with Revelations. 

Lord Illingworth: You fence divinely. But the 
button has come off your foil. 

Mrs. Allonh : I have still the mask. 

Lord Illingworth: It makes your eyes lovelier, 

Mrs. Allonby : Thank you. Come. 

Lord Illingworth {sees Mrs. Arbutiinot’s letter on 
table, and takes it up and looks at envelop*e): What a 
curious handwriting! It ren^inds me of the hand¬ 
writing of a woman I used to know years ago. 

Mrs. Allonby : Who ? 

Lord Illingworth: Oh! no one. No bne in particular. 
A woman of no importance. (Throws letter down, and 
passes up the steps of the terrace with Mrs. Allonby. 
They smile at each other.) • 


o.w. 
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SECOND ACT 

SCENE 


Drawing-room at Humtartton, after dinner, 
lamps lit. Door L.C. Door R.C. 

Ladies seated on sofa. 

Mrs. Allonby: What a comfort it is to have got rid 
of the men for a little ! 

Lady Sfutfield : Yes ; men persecute us dreadfully, 
don’t they ? 

Mrs. Allonby : Persecute us ? I wish they did. 

Lady Hunstanton: My dear 1 

Mrs. Allonby: The annoying thing is that the 
wretches can be perfectly happy without us. That is 
why I think it is every woman’s duty never to leave 
them alone for a single moment, except during this 
short breathing space after dinner; without which, 
I believe, we poor women would be absolutely worn 
to shadows. 

Enter Servants with coffee. 

Lady Hunstanton : Worn to shadows, dear ? 

Mrs. Allonby : Yes, Lady Hunstanton. It is such a 
strain keeping men up to the mark. They arc always 
trying to escape from us. 

Lady Stutfield: It seems to me that it is we who are 
always trying to escape from them. Men are .so very, 
very heartless. They know their power and use it. 

Lady Garoline (takes coffee from Servant): What 
stuff and nonsense all this about men is ! The thing 
td do is to keep men in their proper ])lace. 

Mrs. Allonby : But what is their proper place. Lady 
Caroline ? 

6io 
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Lady Caroline: Looking after their wives, Mrs. 
AUonby. 

Mrs. AUonby (takes coffee from Seroanl): Really ? 
And if they’re not married ? • 

, Lady Caroline: If they are not married, they would 
be looking after a wife. It’s jx;rfectly scandalous the 
amount of* bachelors who are going about society. 
There should be a law passed to compel them all to 
marry within twelve months. 

Lady Stutfield (rejuses coffee): But if they’re in love 
with some one who, perhaps, is tied to another,? 

Lady Caroline: In that case, Lady Stutfield, they 
would be married off in a wc^k to some plain re¬ 
spectable girl, in order tt) teach fhem not to meddle 
with other people's pro])erty. 

Mrs. AUonby : I don’t think that we should ever 
be spoken of as other people’s property. All men are 
married women’s proj^erty. That is the only true 
definition of w'hat married women’s property really is. 
But wo don’t belong to any one. 

Lady Stutfield : Oh, I am .so very, very glad to hear 
you say so. ■ , 

Lady Hunstanton: But do you really think, dear 
Caroline, that legislation would improve matters’in 
any way ? I am told that, nowadays, all the married 
men live like bachelors, and all the bachelors like 
married men. 

Mrs. AUonby : I certainly never know one from the 
other. 

Lady Stutfield: Oh, I think, one can always know at 
once whether a man has home claims upon his life or 
not. I have noticed a very, very sad expression in the 
eyes of so many married men. 

Mrs. AUonby: Ah, all that I have noticed is that 
they are horribly tedious when they arc good husbands, 
and abominably conceited when they are not. * 

Lady Hunstanton: Well, 1 suppose the type of 
husband has completely changed since my young days, 
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but I’m bound to state that poor dear Hunstanton was 
the most delightful of creatures, and as good as gold. 

Mrs. Allonhy: Ah, my husband is a sort of promis¬ 
sory note ; Tm tired of meeting him. 

Lady Caroline: But you renew him from time to 
time, don’t you ? 

Mrs, Allonby: Oh no, Lady Caroline. I have only 
had one husband as yet. I suppose you look upon me 
as quite an amateur. 

Lady Caroline: With your views on life I wonder 
you married at all. 

Mrs. Allonby : So do I. 

Lady Hunstanton : ^ My dear child, I believe you arc 
really very happy in your married life, but that you 
like to hide your happiness from others. 

Mrs. Allonhy : I assiure you I was horribly deceived 
in Ernest. 

Lady Hunstanton: Oh, I hope not, dear. I knew 
his mother quite well. She w’as a Stratton, Caroline, 
one of Lord Crowland's daugliters. 

Lady Caroline : Victoria Stratton ? I remember her 
perfectly. A silly, fair-haired w'pman with no chin. 

_Mrs. Allonhy: Ah, Ernest has a chin. He has a 
very strong chin, a square cliin. Ernest’s chin is far 
too square. 

Lady Siuifield : But do you really think a man's chin 
can be too square ? I think a man should look very, 
very strong^ and that his chin should be quite, quite 
square. 

Mrs. Allonby: Then you should certainly know 
Ernest, Lady Stutfield. It is only fair to tell you 
beforehand he h^ got *tO conversation at all. 

Lady Siutfitld : I adore silent men. 

Mrs. Allonhy : Oh, Ernest isn’t silent. He talks 
the whole time. But he has got no conversation. 
What he talks about 1 don’t know. I haven’t listened 
to him for years. 

Lady Stutfield : Have you never forgiven him then ? 
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How sad that seems! But all life is very, very sad, 
is it not ? 

Mrs. Allonby: Life, Lady Stutfield, is simply a 
mauvais qt^art d*heure made up of exquisite moments. 

• Lady Stutfield: Yes, there are moments, certainly. 
But was it something very, very wrong that Mr. 
Allonby did ? Did he become angry with you, and say 
anything that was unkind or true ? 

Mrs. Allonby: Oh, dear, no. Ernest is invariably 
calm. That is one of the reasons he always gets on my 
nerves. Nothing is so aggravating as calmness. There 
is something positively brutal about the good temper 
of most modem men. I wondqr.we women stand it 
as well as ,we do. 

Lady Stutfield: Yes; men’s good temper shows 
they are not so sensitive as we are, not so finely strung. 
It makes a great barrier often between husband and 
wife, does it not ? But I would so much like to know 
what was the wrong thing Mr. Allonby did. 

Mrs? Allmiby : Well, I will tell you, if you solemnly 
promise to tell everybody else. 

Lady Stutfield: Tfiank you, thank you. I will make 
a point of repeating it, , • 

Mrs. Allonby: When Ernest and I were engaged, 
he swore to me positively on his knees that he had 
never loved any one before in the whole course of his 
life. I was very young at the time, so I didn't believe 
him, I needn't tell you. Unfortunately, however, I 
made no inquiries of any kind till after I had been 
actually married four or fiv^ months. I found out 
then that what he had told me was p)erfectly true. 
And that sort of thing makes a man so absolutely 
uninteresting. 

Lady Hunsia^Uon: My dear I • 

Mrs. Allonby: Men always want to be a woman's 
first love. That is their clumsy vanity. We wonfen 
have a more subtle instinct about things. What we 
like is to be a man's last romance. 
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Lady Stutjield: I sec what you mean. It's very, 
very beautiful. 

Lady Hunstanton : My dear child, you don’t mean to 
tell me that you won't forgive your husbcmd because 
he never loved any one else ? I)id you ever hear such a 
thing, Caroline ? I am quite surprised. 

Lady Caroline: Oh, women have become so highly 
educated, Jane, that nothing shouiti ‘Surprise us nowa¬ 
days, except happy marriages. They apparently are 
getting remarkably rare. 

Mrs^ AUonby : Oh, they're quite out of date. 

Lady Stutjield : Except amongst the middle classes, 
I have been told. 

Mrs. AUonby : fTow like the middle classes ! 

Lady Stutjield: Yes—is it not ?—very, very like 
them. 

Lady Caroline : If what you tell us about the middle 
classes is true. Lady Stutfield, it redounds greatly to 
their credit. It is much to be regretted that in our rank 
of life the wife should ba so persistently frivolous, 
under the impression apparently that it is the proper 
thing to be. It is to that I attribute the- unhappiness 
of so many marriages we all know of in society. 

Mrs. AUonby : Do you know. Lady Caroline, I don't 
think the frivolity of the wife has ever an5^hing to do 
with it. More marriages are ruined nowadays by tlie 
common sense of the husband than by anything else. 
How can a woman be expected to be happy w'ith a man 
who insists ’on treating her as if she was a perfectly 
rational being ? 

Lady Hunstanton : My dear I 

Mrs. AUonby: M n, poor, awkward, reliable, 
necessary man belongs to a sex that has been rational 
for millions and millions of years. He can't help 
himself. It is in his race. The History of Woman is 
vfcry different. We have always been picturesque 
protests against the mere existence (d common sense. 
\\e saw its dangers from tlie first. 
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Lady SitUfield: Yes, the common sense of husbands 
is certainly most, most trying. Do tell me your con¬ 
ception of the Ideal Husband. I think it would be so 
very, veryt helpful. 

• Mrs. Allonhy : The Ideal Husband ? There couldn’t 
by such a thing. The institution is wrong. 

Lady Stid^eld : The Ideal Man, then, in his relations 
to us. 

Lady Caroline: He would probably be extremely 
realistic. 

Mrs. Allonhy: The Ideal Man 1 Oh, the Ideal Man 
should talk to us as if we were goddesses, and treat 
us as if we were children. He should refuse all our 
.serious requests, and gratify every one of our whims. 
He should encourage us to have caprices, and forbid 
us to have missions. He should always say much more 
than he means, and always mean much more than he 
says. 

Lady Hunstanton: But how could he do lx)th, 
dear ? • , 

Mrs. Allonhy: He should never run down other 
pretty womeft. That,would show he had no taste, or 
make one suspect that he had too much. No ; he 
should be nice about them all, but say that somehow 
they don't attract him. 

Lady Stulfield: Yes, that is always very, very 
pleasant to hear about other women. 

Mrs. Allonhy: If we ask him a question about 
anything, he should give us an answer all about 
ourselves. He should invariably praise us for whatever 
qualities he knows we haven’t got. But he should be 
pitiless, quite pitiless, in reproaching us for the virtues 
that we have never dreamt of possessing. He should 
never believe that we know the use of useful things. 
That would be unforgivable. But he should .shower 
on us everything we don't want. * 

Lady Caroline: As far as 1 can sec, he is to do 
nothing but pay bills and compliments. 
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Mrs, Allonby: He should persistently compromise, 
us in public, and treat us with absolute respect when 
we are alone. And yet he should be always ready to 
haVe a perfectly terrible scene, whenever we,want one, 
and to become miserable, absolutely miserable, at a 
moment’s notice, and to overwhelm us with just 
reproaches in. less than twenty minutes,, and to be 
positively violent at the end of half an hour, and to 
leave us for ever at a quarter to eight, when we have 
to go and dress for dinner. And when, after that, one 
has seen him for really the last time, and he has refused 
to take back the little things he has given one, and 
promised never to communicate with one again, or to 
write one any foolisll letters, he should be perfectly 
broken-hearted, and telegraph to one all day long, and 
send one little notes every half-hour by a private 
hansom, and dine quite alone at the club, so that 
every one should know how unhappy he was. And 
after a whole dreadful week, during which one. has 
gone about everywhere with one’s husband, .just to 
show how absolutely lonely one w'as, he may be given 
a third last parting, in the evening, and then, if his 
conduct has been quite irreproachable, and one hjis 
behaved really badly to him, he should be allowed to 
admit that he has been entirely in the wrong, and when 
he has admitted that, it becomes a woman’s duty to 
forgive, and one can do it all over again from the 
beginning, witli variations. 

Lady Hunstanton: How clever you arc, my dear I 
You never mean a single word you say. 

Lady SttUfield : Thank you. thank you. It has been 
quite, quite entrancing. I must try and remember it 
all. There are s\ich a number of details that are so 
very, vciy important. 

Lady Caroline : But you have not told us yet what 
the reward of the Ideal Man is to be. 

Mrs. AUonby : His reward ? Oh, infinite cxjiccta- 
tion. That is quite enough for him. 
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Lady Slulfield: But men are so terribly, terribly 
exacting, are they not ? 

Mrs. Allonby : That makes no matter. One should 
never surrender. * ' 

• Lady Stidfield: Not even to the Ideal Man ? 

Mrs. Allonby: Certainly not to him. Unless, of 
course, ono wants to grow tired of him.. 

Lady Stidfield: Oh I . . . Yes. I see that. It is 
very, very helpful. Do you think, Mrs. Allonby, I 
shall every meet the Ideal Man ? Or are there more 
than one ? 

Mrs. Allonby : There are just four in London, Lady 
Stutfield. , , 

Lady Hunstanton : Oh. my dear I 
Mrs. Allonby {goin^ over to her): What has hap¬ 
pened ? Do tell me. 

Lady Hnnslanton (in a low voice): I had completely 
forgotten that the American young lady has been in 
the room all the time. I am afraid some of this clever 
talk may have, shocked her a little. 

Mrs. Allonby : Ah, that will do her so much good ! 
Lady Hunstanton i Let us hope she didn't under¬ 
stand much. I think I had better go over and talk to 
her. (Rises and goes across to Hester WorsleV.) 
Well, dear Miss Worsley. (Sitting down beside her.) 
How quiet you have been in your nice little corner 
all this time I I suppose you have been reading a 
book ? There are .so many books here in the library. 

Hester: No, I have been listening to *the conversa¬ 
tion. • 

Lady Hunstanton: You mustn't l>eUeve everything 
that was said, you know, dear. 

Hester: 1 didn’t believe any of it.* 

Lady Hunstanton: That is quite right, deer. 

Hester (continuing): I couldn't believe that any 
women could really hold such views of life as I hrfve 
heard to-night from some of your guests. (An awkward 
pause.) 
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Lady HtmsUititon: I hear you liave such {Peasant 
society in America. Quite like our own in places, my 
son wrote to me. 

Hester: There are cliques in America as .elsewhere. 
Lady Hunstanton. But true American society consists 
simply of all the good women and good men we have 
in our countri'. 

Lady Hunstanton: What a sensible system, and I 
dare say quite pleasant, too. I am afraid in England 
we have too many artificial social barriers. We don't 
see as,much as we should of the middle and lower 
clas.ses. 

Hester : In America we have no lower classes. 

Lady Hunstanton: Really ? What a v^ry strange 
arrangement! 

Mrs. Allonhy : What is that dreadful girl talking 
about ? 

Lady Stutfield : She is painfully natural, is she not ? 

Lady Caroline : There are a great many things you 
haven't got in America, i am told, Miss Worslcy. They 
say you have no ruins, and no curiosities. 

Mrs, Allonhy (to Lady Stiitfiei^d) .■ What nonsense ! 
They have their mothers and their manners. 

Hester: The Englisli aristocracy supply us with 
our curiosities, Lady Caroline. They arc sent over 
to us every summer, regularly, in the steamers, and 
propose to us the day after they land. As for ruins, we 
are trying to build up something that will last longer 
than brick or stone. (Gets up to take her fan Jrom table.) 

Lady Hunstanton: W,hat is that, dear ? Ah, yes, an 
iron Exhibition, is it not, at that place that has the 
curious name ? 

Hester (standing by table): We are trying to build 
up life. Lady Hunstanton, on a better, truer, purer 
basis than life rests on here. This sounds strange to 
y6u all, no doubt. How could it sound other than 
strange ? You rich j. aople in England, you don’t know 
how you are living. How could you know ? Y^ou shut 
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out from your society the gentle and the good. You 
laugh at the simple and the pure. Living, as you all 
do, on others and by them, you sneer at self-sacrifice, 
and if you.throw bread to the poor, it is merely to lifeep 
them quiet for a season. With all your pomp and 
wealth and art you don’t know how to live—you don’t 
even know.that. You love the beauty .that you can 
see and touch and handle, the beauty that you can 
destroy, and do dcstnjy, but of the unseen beauty of 
life, of the unseen beauty of a higher life, you know 
nothing. You have lost life’s secret: Oh, your JCnglish 
society seems to me shallow, selfish, foolish. It has 
blinded its eyes, and stopped its ears. It lies like a 
leper in purple. It sits like a dead* thing smeared with 
gold. It is all wrong, all wrong. 

Lady Stutfield: I don't think one should know of 
these things. It is not very, very nice, is it ? 

Lady Hwistanton: My dear Miss Worsley, I thought 
you liked English society so much. You were such a 
success-in it. jAnd you were so much admired by the 
best )x;ople. I quite forget what Lord Henry Weston 
said of you —but it yas most complimentary, and you 
know what an authority he is on beauty. , 

Hester: Lord Henry Weston ! I remember him. 
Lady Hunstanton. A man with a hideous smile and 
a hideous past. He is asked everywhere. No dinner¬ 
party is complete without him. What of those whose 
ruin is due to him ? They are outcasts. 'I'hey are 
nameless. If you met them in the street you would 
tun) your head away. I 4 ^n’t complain of their 
punishment. I^t all women who have sinned be 
punished. 

Mrs, Akbutunot enters from terrace behind in a 
cloak with a lace veil over her head. She hears the 
last words and starts. * 

Lady Hunstanton: My dear young ladj’! 
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Hester: It is right that they should be punished, 
but don't let them be the only ones to suffer. If a 
man and woman have sinned, let them both go forth 
into* the desert to love or loathe each other there. 
Let them both be branded. Set a mark, if you wish, 
on each, but don't punish the one and let the other 
go free. Don’t have one law for men and another 
for women. You are unjust to women in England. 
And till you count what is a shame in a woman to be 
infamy in a man, you will always be unjust, and 
Right, that pillar of fire, and Wrong, that pillar of 
cloud, will be made dim to your eyes, or be not seen 
at all, or if seen, not rtjgarded. 

Lady Caroline : Might I, dear Miss Worslpy, as you 
are standing up, ask you for my cotton tliat is just 
behind you ? Thank you. 

Lady Hunsia^vton: My dear Mrs. Arbutlmot I I 
am so pleased you have come up. But I didn’t hear 
you announced. 

Mrs. Arbiithnot: Oh, I came straigh.l in from the 
terrace, Lady Hunstanton, just as I was. You didn't 
tell me you had a party. , 

•Lady Hunstanton : Not a party. Only a few guests 
who are sta5dng in the house, and whom you must 
know. Allow me. {^ries to help her. Rings bell.) 
Caroline, this is Mrs. Arbuthnot, one of my sweetest 
friends. Lady Caroline Pontefract, Lady Stutfield, 
Mrs. Allonby,^ and my young American friend. Miss 
Worsley, who* has just been telling us all liow wicked 
we are. 

Hester: I am afraid you think I spoke too strongly, 
Lady Hunstanton. But there are .some things in 
England- 

Lady Hunstanton : My dear young lady, there was a 
great deal of truth, I dare say, in what you said, and 
yot looked very pretty while you said it, which is 
much more importanv. Lord Ilhngworth would tell us. 
The only point where I thought you were a little hard 
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was about Lady Caroline’s brother^ about poor Lord 
Henry. He is really such good company. 

Enter Footman. . « 

» 

Take Mrs. Arbuthnot’s things. 

Exit ^Footman with wraps. , 

Hester: Lady Caroline, I had no idea it was your 
brother. I am sorry for the pain I must have caused 
you—I * , 

Lady Caroline: My dear Miss Worsley, the only part 
of your little speech, if I may so^term it, with which I 
thoroughly agreed, was the part’about my brother. 
Nothing that you could possibly say could be too bad 
for him. I regard Henry as infamous, absolutely 
infamous. But I am bound to state, as you were 
remarking, Jane, that he is excellent company, and he 
has one of the best cooks in London, and after a good 
dinner-one c^ forgive .anybody, even one’s own 
relations. 

Lady Hunstanton ^ (to Miss Worsley) Now, do 
come, dear, and make friends with Mrs. Arbutlmo^. 
She is one of the good, sweet, simple peojile you told 
us we never admitted into society. I am sorry to say 
Mrs. Arbuthnot comes very rarely to me. But that is 
not my fault. 

Mrs. Allonhy: What a bore it is the men staying 
.so long after dinner 1 I expect they are saVing the mo.st 
dreadful things about us. 

Lady Stutfield: Do you really think so ? 

Mts. Allonhy : I am sure of it. 

Lady Sttdfield: How very, very'horrid of them! 
Shall we go on to the terrace } • 

Mrs. AUonby: Oh, anything to get away from the 
dowagers and the dowdies. (Rises and goes with I.ADY 
Stutfield to door L.C.) We are only going to look at 
the stars. Lady Hunstanton. 
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Lady Hunstanton : You will find a geat many, dear, 
a great many. But ^on’t catch cold, (r o Mrs. Arbuth- 
not) ; We shall all miss Gerald so much, deax Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. • ^ 

Mrs, Arbuthnot: But has Lord Illingworth really 
offered to make Gerald his secretary ? 

Lady Hunstanton: Oh, yes'* He has,been most 
charming about it. He has the highest possible opinion 
of your boy. You don't know Lord lllmgworth, I 
believe, dear. 

Mrs.^Arbuthnot: • I have never met him. 

Lady Hunstanton: You know him by name, no 
doubt ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: 1 am afraid I don’t. Hive so much 
out of the world, and see so few people. I' remember 
hearing years ago of an old Lord Illingworth who lived 
in Yorkshire, I think. 

Lady Hunstanton : Ah, yes. That would be the last 
Earl but one. He was a very curious man. He wanted 
to marry beneath him. Or wouldn't, I believe^., There 
was some scandal about it. The present Lord Illing¬ 
worth is quite different. He is very distinguished. He 
does—well, he does nothing, which I am afraid our 
pretty American visitor here thinks very wrong of 
anybody, and I don't know that he cares much 
for the subjects in which you are so interested, 
dear Mrs. Arbuthnot. Do you think, Caroline, that 
Lord Illingworth is interested in the Housing of the 
Poor ? 

Lady Caroline: I should fancy not at all, Jane. 

Lady Hunstanton : We all have our different tastes, 
have we not ? But Lord Illingworth has a very, high 
position, and thdre is nothing he couldn’t get if he 
chose to ask for it. Of course, he is comparatively a 
young man still, and he has only come to his title within 
—^liow long exactly is it, Caroline, since Lord Illingworth 
succeeded ? 

Lady Caroline: About four years, I tliink, Jane. 
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I know it was the same year in which my brother had 
his last exposure in the evening newspapers. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah. I remember. That would 
be about fc)ur years ago. Of course, there were a gteat 
many people between the present Lord Illingworth 
and the title, Mrs. Arbuthnot. There was—who was 
there, Caroline ? 

Lady Caroline: There was poor Margaret's baby. 
You remember how anxious she was to have a boy, 
and it was a boy, but it died, and her husband died 
shortly afterwards, and she married almqst im¬ 
mediately one of Lord Ascot's sons, who, I am told, 
beats her. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah, that is*in the family, dear, 
that is in the family. And there Tvas also, I remember, 
a clergyman who wanted to be a lunatic, or a lunatic 
who wanted to be a clergyman, I forget which, but 
I know the Court of Chancery investigated the matter, 
and decided that he was quite sane. And I saw him 
afterwards at^ poor Lord. Plumslead's with straws in 
his hair, or something very odd about liim. I can't 
recall what.* 1 oftei; regret, Lady Caroline, that dear 
Lady Cecilia never lived to see her son get the title. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Lady Cecilia ? 

Lady Hunstanton: Lord Illingworth’s mother, dear 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, w'as one of the Duchess of Jeming- 
ham’s pretty daughters, and she married Sir Thomas 
Harford, who wasn’t considered a very good match 
for her at the lime, though he was said to be the 
handsomest man in London, I knew them all quite 
intimately, and both the sons, Arthur and George. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: It was the eldest son who succeeded, 
of course. Lady Hunstanton ? * 

Lady Hunstanton: No, dear, he was killed in the 
hunting field. Or was it fishing, Caroline ? I forget. 
But George came in for everythmg. I always tell him 
that no younger son has ever had such good luck as he 
has had. 
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Mrs. Arhuihnot: Lady Hunstanton, I want to speak 
to Gerald at once. Might I see him ? Can he be sent 
for ? 

hady Hunstanton : Certainly, dear. I will send one of 
the servants into the dining-room to fetch him. .T 
don’t know what keeps the gentlemen so long. (Rings 
hell.) When J knew Lord Illingworth ficst as plain 
George Harford, he was simply a \"'rv brilliant young 
man about town, with not a penny of money except 
what poor dear Lady Cecilia gave him. She was quite 
devote^ to him. Chiefly, I fancy, because he was on 
bad terms with his father. Oh, here is the dear Arch¬ 
deacon. (To Servant) : It doesn’t matter. 

Enter Sir John' and Doctor Dacbkny. Sir 
John goes over to Lady Sthtfirlu, Doctor 
Daubeny to Lady Hunstanton, 

The Archdeacon: Lord Illingworth has been most 
entertaining. I have never enjoyed myself more. (Sees 
Mrs. Arbuthnot.) Ah, Mrs. Arbuthno{. 

Lady Hunstanton (to Doctor IJaubeny) ; You see 
1 have got Mrs. Arbuthnot to come to me at last. 

'The Archdeacon: That is a great honour. Lady 
Hunstanton. Mrs. Daubeny will be quite jealous of you. 

Lady Hunstanton : Ah, I am so sorry Mrs. Daubeny 
could not come witJi you to-niglit. Headache as usual. 
I suppose. 

The Archdeucon : ^’cs. Lady Hunstanton ; a perfect 
martyr. But she is happiest alone. She is happiest 
alone. 

Lady Caroline (to her husband): John ! 

% 

Sir John goes over to his wife. Doctor Daubeny 
talks to Lady Hunstanton and Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

• Mrs. Arbuthnot watches Lord Illingworth 
the whole time. He has passed across the room 
without noticing her, t'nd approaches Mrs. Allonby, 
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who with Lady Stutfield by the door 

■ looking on to the terrace. 

Lord Illingworth: How is the*niost charming woiAan 
in the world ? 

Mrs. Allonhy {faking I.ady Stutfield by the hand): 
We are both quite well, thank you, Lord Illingworth. 
But what a short time you have been in the dining¬ 
room ! It seems as il we had only just left. 

Lord Illingworth: I was bored to deatli. Never 
opened my Ups the whole time. Absolutely Ipnging 
to come in to you. 

Mrs. AUonhy: You should Ijayo. The American 
girl has bee^i giving us a lecture. 

Lord Illingworth: Really } All Americans lecture, 
I believe. I suppose it is something in their climate. 
What did she lecture about ? 

Mrs. Allonhy : Oh, Puritanism, of course. 

Lord Illingworth : I am going to convert her, am I 
not ? How long do you give me ? 

Mrs. Allonhy : A week. 

Lord Illin^orth: week is more than enough. 

/inter Gerald and I.okd Alfred, 

(ierald (going to Mrs. Auxiutiinoi) .* Dear mother! 

Mrs. Arbuihnot: Gerald, I don’t feel at all well. See 
me home, Gerald. I shoul^'t have comc.^ 

Gerald : 1 am so sorry, mother. Certainly. But you 
must know Lord IlUngworth ^rst. (Gees armss room.) 

Mrs. Arhiithnot: Not to-night, Gerald. 

Gerald: Lord Illingworth, I want you so mucli to 
know my mother. 

Lord Illingworth: With the greatest pleasure. {^I'o 
Mrs. Allonhy) ; I’ll be back in a moment. People’s 
mothers always bore me to death. All women becoifte 
like their mothers. That is their tragedy. 

Mrs. Allonhy : No man does. That is his. 
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Lord Illingworth: Wliat a delightful mood you are 
in to-night I (Turns round and goes across with Gerald 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot. When he sees her, he starts hack in 
w&nder. Then slowly his eyes turn towards Gerald.) 

Gerald: Mother, this is Lord Illingworth, who has 
offered to take me as his private secretary. 

• • 

Mrs. Arbuthnot hows coUfv. 

It is a wonderful opening for me, isn’t it { I hope he 
won’t.be disappoilit<‘d in me, that is all. You'll.thank 
Lord Illing\vorth, mother, won’t you ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot:^ ,Lord Illingworth is very good, 
I am sure, to interest himself in you for tlje moment. 

Lord Illingworth (ptUting his hand on Gerald's 
shoxilder): Oh, Gerald and I are great friends already, 
Mrs. . . . Arbuthnot. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: There can be nothing in common 
between you and my son, Lord Tllingw'orth. 

Gerald: Dear mother, how can y9u say *so ? Of 
course, Lord Illingworth is awfully clever and that sort 
of thing. There is nothing Lord llling^vorth doesn’t 
know. 

Lord Illingworth: My dear boy I 

Gerald: He knows more about life than any one 
I have ever met. I feel an awful duffer when I am 
with you. Lord Illingworth. Of course, I have had so 
few advantages. I have not been to Eton or Oxford 
like other chaps. But Lord Illingworth doesn’t seem 
to mind that. He had been awfully good to me, mother. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Lord Illingworth may change his 
mind. He may not really want you as his secretary. 

Gerald: Mother 1 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: You must remember, as you said 
yourself, you have had so few advantages. 

* Mrs. Allonby : Lord Illingworth, I want to speak to 
you for a moment. Do come over. 

Lord Illingworth: Will you excuse me, Mrs. Arbuth- 
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not ? Now, don’t let your charming mulher make any 
more difficulties, Gerald. The thing is quite settled, 
isn’t it ? 

Gerald: I hope so. . • 

Lord Illingworth goes across io Mrs. Allonby. 

• • 

Mrs, Allonby: I thought you were never going to 
leave the lady in black velvet. 

Lord Illingworth: She is excessively handsome. 
{Looks at Mrs. Akbutiinot.) 

Lady Hunstanton: Candinc, shall wc all make a 
move to the music-room ? Miss Worsley is going to 
play. You’ll come too, dear Mrs.* Arlmthnot, won’t 
you ? You don’t know wliat a treat is in store for 
you. (To Doctor Dauheny) ; I must really take Miss 
Worsley down some afternoon to the rectory. I should 
so much like dear Mrs. Daubeny to hear her on the 
violin. Ah, I forgot. Dear Mrs. Daubeny’s hearing is 
a little defective, is it not ?• 

'J'he Archdeacon : Her deafness is a great privation 
to her. She Can’t eypn hear my sermons now. She 
reads them at home. But she has many resources in 
herself, many resources. * 

Lady Hunstanton : She reads a good deal, I suppose ? 

The Archdeacon: Just the very largest print. The 
eyesight is rapidly going. But she’s never morbid, 
never morbid. 

Gerald (to Lord Illingworth) ; Do 4 ^eak to my 
mother. Lord Illingworth, bqfore you go into the 
music-room. She seems to think, somehow, you don't 
mean what you said to me. 

Mrs. Allonby: Aren't you coming*? 

Lord Illingworth: In a few moments. Lady Hun¬ 
stanton, if Mrs. Arbuthnot would allow me, 1 would 
like to say a few words to her, and we will join you 
later on. 

Lady Hunstanton : Ah, of course. You will have a 
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great deal to say to her, sind she will have a great deal 
to thank you for. It is not every son who gets such an 
offer, Mrs. Arbuthnot. But I know you appreciate 
that, dear. . , 

Lady Caroline : John ! 

Lady Hunstanton : Now, don't keep Mrs. Arbuthnot 
too long, Lorji Illingworth. We can't spare her. 

Exit following the other guesU. Sound of violin 
heard from music-room. 

Lord Illingwortiv: So that is our son, Rachel 1 Well, 
I am very proud of him. He is a Harford, every inch 
of him. By the way, why Arbuthnot, Rachel ? 

Afrs. ArbiUknot 6ne name is as good as another, 
when one has no right to any name. 

Lord Illingworth : I suppose so—^but why Gerald ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: After a man whose lieart I broke 
—after my father. 

Lord Illingworth : Well, Rachel, what is over is over. 
All I have got to say now is that I am vesy, very 
mucli pleased with our boy. The world will know him 
merely as my private secretary, but t6 me he will 
be something very near, and very dear. It is a curious 
thing, Rachel; my life seemed to be quite comphqe. It 
was not so. It lacked something, it lacked a son. I 
have found my son now, I am glad I have found him. 

Afrs. Arbuthnot: You have no right to claim him, 
nr the smallest part of him. The boy is entirely mine, 
and shall remain mine. 

Lord Illingworth: My dear Rachel, you have had 
him to yourself for over twenty years. Why not let 
me have him for a little now ? He is quite as much 
mine as yours. ’ 

Afrs. Arbuthnot: Are you talking of the child you 
abandoned ? Of the child who, as far as you are 
concerned, might have died of|hunger and of want ? 

Lord Illingworth: You forget, Rachel, it was you 
who left me. It was n-1 1 who left you. 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot: I left you because you refused to 
give the child a name, fefore my son was bom, I 
implored you to marry me. 

Lord Illingworth : I had no expectations then. Aftd 
besides, Rachel, I wasn't much older than you were. 

I was only twenty-two. I was twenty-one, I believe, 
when the whole thing began in your father's garden. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: \Vlicn a man is old enough to do 
wrong he should be old enough to do right also. 

Lord Illingworth: My dear Rachel, intellectual 
generalities are alv'ays interesting, but generalities in 
morals mean absolutely nothing. As for saying I left 
our child to starve, that, of coursg, is imtme and silly. 
My mother pffered you six liundreS a year. But you 
wouldn't take anything. You simply disappeared, and 
carried the cliild away with you. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: 1 wouldn’t have accepted a penny 
from her. Your father was different, lie told you, in 
my presence, when we were in Paris, that it was your 
duty to marry pie. • 

Lord Illingworth: Oh, duty is wiiat one exjx‘cts 
from others, if Ls not yhat one does oneself. Of course, 

I was influenced by niy mother. Every man is when 
he is young. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I am glad to hear you say so. 
Gerald shall certainly not go away with you. 

Lord Illingworth: What nonsense, Rachel! 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Do you think I would allow my 
son- 

Lord Illingworth: Our son. • 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: My son— (Lord Illingworth 
shrugs his shoulders) —to go away with the man who 
spoiled my youth, who ruined my life,* who has tainted 
every moment of my days? You don’t realise what 
my past has been in suffering and in shame. 

Lord Illingworth: My dear Rachel, I must candidly * 
say^that I think Gerald’s future considerably more 
important than your past. 
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Mrs. Arhuthnoi: Gerald cannot separate his future 
from my past. 

Lord Illingworth: That is exactly what he should 
do. That is exactly What you should helpdiim to do. 
What a typical woman you arc 1 You talk senti¬ 
mentally, and you are thoroughly selfish the whole 
time. But don’t let us have a scene. Rachel, I want 
you to look at this matter from ^^lic common-sense 
point of view, from the point of view of what is best 
for our son, leaving you and me (uit of tiie question. 
What'is ()ur son a't present ? An underpaid clerk in a 
small Provincial Bank in a third-rate English town. 
If you imagine he .is* quite happy in such a position, 
you are mistaken. H(; is thorf)ughly discqntcntcd. 

Mrs. Arhuthnoi: He was not discontented till he 
met you. You have made him so. 

Lord Jllingworih: (M course. I made him so. Dis¬ 
content is the first step in the progress of a man or a 
nation. But I did not leave him with a mere longing 
for things he could not get. No, I made .iiiin a diarming 
offer. He jumped at it, 1 need hardly say. Any young 
man would. And now, simply because it turns out that 
I ,am the boy’s own father and he my own son, you 
propo.se practically to ruin his career. That is to say, 
if I were a perfect stranger, you would allow’ Gerald 
to go away with me, but as ho is my own flesh and 
blood you won't. How utterly illogical you are 1 

Mrs. Arhuthnoi: I will not allow him to go. 

Lord Jllingii'orih : How can y«)u prevent it ? What 
excuse can you give tv him for making him decline 
such an offer as mine ? I won’t tell him in what 
relations I stand to him. I need hardly say. But you 
daren’t tell him. You know that. Look how you 
have brought him up. 

^ Mrs. Arhuthnoi: 1 have brought him up to be a 
good man. 

Lord Illingworth : Quite so. And what is the result ? 
You have educated him to be your judge if he ever 
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finds you out. And a bitter, an unjust judge he will 
be to you. Don’t be deceived, Rachel. Cliildren begin 
by loving their parents. After a time they judge them. 
Rarely, if (iver. do they forgive* them. ' 

•Mrs. Arhuihnot: George, don’t take my son away 
from me. I have had twenty years of sorrow, and I 
liave only had one thing to love me, orjly one thing 
to love. You have had a life of joy, and pleasure, and 
success. You have been quite happy, you have never 
thought of us. There was no reason, according to your 
views of life, why you should have rcincmbereci us at 
all. Your meeting us was a mere accident, a horrible 
accident. Forget it. Don't come now, and rob me of— 
of all I have in the whole worlcT 'You are so rich in 
other things, l-cave me the little vineyard of my life ; 
leave me the walled-in garden and the well of water; 
the ewc-lamb God sent mo, in jnty or in uTath, oh ! 
leave me that. Get^rge, don’t take Gerald from me. 

Lord Illingworih : Rachel, at the present moment 
you arc 4iot necessary to Gerald's career ; lam. There 
is nothing more to be said on the subject. 

Mrs. Arhuthnol: I will not lot him go. 

Lord lllitigu’orth : I lore is Gerald. 1 le has a right to 
decide for himself. 

Enter Ghkald. 

Gerald : Weil, dear mother, I hope you have settled 
it all with Lord Illingworth ? * 

Mrs. Arhuihnot: I have no|;, Gerald. 

Lord Illingworth: Your mother seems not to like 
your coming with me, for some reason. 

Gerald : Why, mother ? • 

Mrs. Arhuihnot: I thought you were quite happy 
here with mo, Gerald. I didn't know you were so 
anxious to leave me. • 

Gerald: Mother, how can you talk like that ? Of 
course I have been quite happy with you. But a man 
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can’t stay always with his mother. No chap does. I 
want to make myself a position, to do something. I 
thought you would have been proud to see me Lord 
Illingworth’s secretary. < 

Mrs. ArbtUhnot: I do not think you would be 
suitable as a private secretary to Lord Illingworth. 
You have no qualifications. 

Lord Illingworth: I don’t wish to seem to interfere 
for a moment, Mrs. Arbuthnot, but as far as your 
last objection is concerned, I surely am the best judge. 
And I can^only \ell you that your son has all the 
qualifications 1 had hoped for. He has more, in fact, 
than I had even, ,thought of. Far more. (Mrs. 
Arbuthnot retnuins silent.) Have you^ any other 
reason, Mrs. Arbuthnot, why you don’t wisli your son 
to accept this post ? 

Gerald : Have you, iiiuthcr ? Do answer. 

Lord Illingworth: If you have, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
pray, pray say it. We are quite by ourselvi's here. 
Whatever it is, I need not cay I will qot repeat it. 

Gerald: Mother ? 

Lord Illingworth: If you wquld like* to lie alone 
with your son, I will leave you. You may have some 
other reason you don’t wish me to hear. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: 1 have no other reason. 

Lord Illingworth : Then, my dear boy, we may look 
im the thing as si'ttled. Come, you and f will smoke a 
cigarette on i^\c terrace together. And Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
pray let me tell you, that T think you have acted very, 
v(!ry wisely. 

Exit with^ Gerald. Mrs. Akbuihnot is left 
alone. She stands immobile with a look of ««- 
utferithle sorrow on her face. 
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ACT DROP. 



I'HIRD ACT 


SCENE 

# 

The Picture Gallery at Hunstanton, Door at 
hack leading mi to terrace. 

Lord Illingworth aiid Gehald, P.C. J.ord 
Illingworth lolling on a sofa. Gerald in a'chair. 

Lord Illingworth : TliOR)iighly jtensible woman, your 
mother, GeAId. 1 knew she would come round in the 
end. 

Gerald: My mother is awfully conscientious. Lord 
llling^v()rth, and I know she doesn’t think I am 
educated enough to be your sccretarjc She is perfectly 
right, top. I was fearfullypdle when I was at school, 
and I couldn’t “pass an examination now to save my 
life. 

Lord Illingworth: “My dear Gerald, examinations 
are of no value whatsoever. If a man is a gentleman* 
he knows quite enough, and if he is not a gentleman, 
whatever he know's is bad for him. 

Gerald: But 1 am so ignorant of the world. Lord 
Illingworth. 

Lord Illingworth: Don’t be afraid, Gerald. Re¬ 
member that you’ve got on your side the most wonder¬ 
ful thing in the world—^>'oifth ! I'licre is nothing 
like youth. The middle-aged arc mortgaged to Life. 
The old are in life’s lumber-room. But youth is the 
Lord of Life. Youth has a kingdom waiting for it. 
Every one is bom a king, and most people die in exile, 
like most kings. To win back my youth, Gerald, tlicyc 
is nothing I wouldn’t do—except take exeitise, get 
up early, or be a useful member of the conimxmity. 
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Gerald: But you don't call yourself old, Lord 
Illingworth ? 

Lord Illingworth: I am old enough to be your 
father, Gerald. , 

Gerald: I don’t remember my father; he died 
years ago. 

Lord Illingjsiorih: So Lady Hunstanton told me. 

Gerald : It is very curious, ni}’ mother never talks 
to me about my father. I sometimtb think she must 
have married beneath her. 

Lord Illingworth {^winces slightly^ : Really ? (Goes 
over and puts his hand on Gerald’s shoulder.) You 
have missed not having a father, I suppose, Gerald ? 

Gerald: Oh, no) 'rny mother has been so g<x)d to 
mo. No one ever liad such a mother as 1 have had. 

Lord Illingworth: I am quite sure of tlial. Still I 
should imagine that most mothers don’t quite under¬ 
stand their sons. Don't realise, I mean, that a son 
has ambitions, a desire to sec life, to make himself a 
name. After all, Gerald, you couldn't be ex|iccted to 
pass all your life in such a hole as Wrocklcy, could you ? 

Gerald: Oh, no ! It would be dreadful! 

, Lord Illingworth : A mother's love is very touching, 
of'course, but it is often curiously selfish. I mean, 
there is a good <lcal of selfishness in it. 

Gerald (slowly): I supixise there is. 

Lord Illingworth: Your mother is a thoroughly good 
woman. But g(X)d women have such limited views of 
life, their hbrizon is so small, their interests are so 
petty, aren’t they ? 

Gerald: They are awfully interested, certainly, in 
things we don’t cjire much about. 

Lord Illingworth: I tsippose your mother is very 
reli^ous, and that sort of thing. 

Gerald: Oh, yes, she’s always going to church. 

Lord Illingworth: Ah I she is not modem, and to 
b e modern is the only thing worth being nowadays. 
You want to be moi^em, don’t you, Gerald ? You 
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want to know life as it really is. Not to be put off 
with any old-fashioned theories about life. Well, what 
you have to do at present is simply to lit yourself for 
the best society. A man who can dominate a London 
dijiner-table can dominate the world. The future 
belongs to the dandy. It is the exquisites who are 
going to rulp. 

Gerald: I should like to wear nice things awfully, 
but I have always been told that a man should not 
think so much about his clothes. 

Lord Illingworth : People nowadajis arc so absolutely 
.superficial that they don’t understand the philosophy 
of the suixjrticial. By tlie way, Gerald, you should 
learn how to tie your tie better. Sentiment is all very 
well for the*button-hole. But the essential thing for a 
necktie is .style. A well-tied tie is the first serious 
step in life. 

Gerald (laughing): 1 might be able to loam how to 
tie a tie, Lord Illingworth, but I should never be able 
to talk as you do. I don't ^now how to talk. 

Lord lUhigwdrlh: Oh ! tiUk to every w’oman as if 
you loved licr, and to every man as if lu^ bored you, 
and at the end of yotir first season you will have the 
reputation of possessing the most perfect social 
tact. 

Gerald: But it is very difficult to get into society, 
isn't it ? 

Lord Illingworlh: To get into tlie best sexiety, 
nowadays, one has either to feed t>eople, asnusc people, 
or shock people—that is all! 

Gerald: I .suppose society is'wonderfully delightful 1 

Lord Illingworth: To be in it is merely a bore. But 
to be out of it .simply a tragedy. Society is a necessary 
thing. No man has any real success in this world 
unless he has got women to back him, and women 
rule society. If you liave not got women on your side 
you arc quite over. You might just as well be a barrister 
or a stockbroker, or a journalist at once. 
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Gerald: It is very difficult to understand women, 
is it not ? 

Lord Illingworth: You should never try to under¬ 
stand them. Women .are pictures. Men a^re problems. 
If you want to know what a woman really means— 
which, by the way, is always a dangerous thing to do 
—^look at her, donT listen to her. 

Gerald : But women are awfully clever, aren’t they ? 

Lord Illingworth: One should always tell them so. 
But, to the philosopher, my dear Geiiild, women 
represent the triumph of matter over mind—^just as 
men represent the triumph of mind over morals. 

Gerald: How then can women have so much power 
as you say they haCv^ ? 

Lord Illingworth: The history of women is the 
history of the worst form of tyranny the world has ever 
known. The tyranny of the weak over the strong. It 
is the only tyranny that lasts. 

Gerald : But haven’t women got a refining influence ? 

Lord Illingivorth: Nothing refiiie.s but the .intellect. 

Gerald: Still, there arc many different kinds of 
women, aren’t there ? 

Lord Illingworth: Only twf) kinds in sociely : the 
plain and the coloured. 

Gerald: But there arc good women in society, aren’t 
there ? 

Lord lllifigworth : Far too many. 

Gerald: But do you think women shouldn't be 
good ? 

Lord Illingworth: One should never tell them so, 
they’d all become good at once. Women are a fascinat¬ 
ingly wilful sex. Every woman is a rebel, and usually 
in wild revolt against herself. 

Gerald,; You have never been married, Lord 
Illingworth, have you ? 

^'Lord Illingworth: Men marry because they are 
tired; women because they are curious. Both are 
. disappointed. 
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Gerald: But don’t you think one can be happy when 
one is married ? 

Lord Illingworth : Perfectly happy. But the happi¬ 
ness of a married man, my dear Gerald, depends •on 
tl^e people he has not married. 

Gerald: But if one is in love ? 

Lord Illingworth: One should always be in love. 
That is the reason one should never marry. 

Gerald: Love is a very wonderful thing, isn't it ? 

Lord Illingworth: When one is in love one begins 
by deceiving oneself. And one C4ids by deceiving 
others. That is what the world calls a romance'. But 
a really grande passion is comjjaratively rare nowa¬ 
days. It is the privilege of peofflewho have nothing 
to do. Thdt is the one use of the idle clas.ses in a 
country, and the only possible explanation of us 
Harfords. 

Gerald: Harfords, Lord lllingw'orth ? 

Lord Illingworth: That is my family name. You 
should fitudy the Peerage,,Gerald. It is the one book 
a young man *about towTJ should know thoroughly, 
and it is the best tiling in fiction the English have ever 
done. And now, Germd, you arc going into a perfectly 
new life with me, and I want you to know how to live. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot appears on terrace behind. 

For the world has been made by fools that wise men 
should live in it! • 

Enter L.C. Laoy Hunstanton atul Dk. 

Daubeny. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah 1 here you are, ^ear Lord 
Illingworth. Well, I suppose you have been telling 
our young friend, Gerald, what his new duties are .to 
be, and giving him a great deal of good advice over a 
pleasant cigarette. 
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Lord Illingworth: 1 have been giving him the best 
of advice, Lady Hunstanton, and the best of cigarettes. 

Lady Hunstanton: I am so sorry I was not here to 
listen to you, but I suppose I am too old now to learn. 
Except from you, dear Archdeacon, when you are^in 
your nice pulpit. But then I always know wliat 
you are going to say, so I don't feel alarmed. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot.) Ah ! dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, do 
come and join us. Come, dear. 

Enter Mrs™ Arbuthnot. 

Gerald has been havijig such a long talk with Lord 
Illingworth ; I am’ sure you must feel very much 
flattered at the pleasant way in which everything has 
turned out for him. Ixt us sit down. (They sit down.) 
And how' is your beautiful embroidery going on ? 

Mr. Arbuthnot: I am always at work. Lady Hun¬ 
stanton. 

Lady Hunstanton: Mr,s. Daubeny embroiders a 
little, too, doesn’t she ? 

The Archdeacon: She was very deft with her needle 
once, quite a Dorcas. But the gout has crippled her 
fingers a good deal. She has not touched the tambour 
frame for nine or ten years. But she has many other 
amusements. She is very much interested in her 
own health. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah ! that is always a nice 
distraction, is it not ? Now, what are you talking 
about. Lord Illingw'orth ? Do tell us. 

Lord Illingworth-: I was on the point of explaining 
to Gerald that the world has always laughed at its 
own tragedies, that bc'ng the only way in which it 
has been, able to bear them. And that, consequently, 
whatever the world has treated seriously belongs to 
the comedy side of things. 

Lady Ilnnstanlon: Now I am quite out of my depth. 
I usually am when Lord Illingworth says anything. 
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And the Humane Society is most carelc'-s. They never 
rescue me. I am left to sink. I have a dim idea, dear 
Lord Illingworth, that you are always on the side of 
the sinners^ and I know I always try to be on the side 
o^'the saints, but that is as far as I get. And after all, 
it may be merely the fancy of a drowning person. 

Lord Illingworth: The only difference between the 
saint and tlie sinner is that every saint ha*s a past, and 
every sinner has a future. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah ! that quite does for me. I 
haven’t a word to say. You and I, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
are behind the age. We can’t follow Lord Illingworth. 
Too much care was taken with our education, I am 
afraid. To have been well brefUght up is a great 
drawback nbwadays. It shuts one out from so much. 

Mrs, Arbuthnot: I should be sorry to follow Lord 
Illingworth in any of his opinions. 

L^y Hunstanton: You are quite right, dear. 

Gerald shrubs his shoulders and looks irritably 
over at his fnoihcr. Enter Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline: Jine, have you seen John any; 
where ? 

Lady Hunstanton: You needn’t be anxious about 
him, dear. He is with Lady Stutheld ; I saw them some 
time ago, in the Yellow Drawing-room. They seem 
quite happy together. You are not going, Caroline ? 
Pray sit down. < • 

Lady Caroline: I think I had better look after John. 

Exit Lady Caroline. 

• 

Lady Hunstanton: It doesn’t do to pa^ men so 
much attention. And Caroline has really nothing to 
be anxious about. Lady Stutficld is very sympathetic. 
She is just as sympathetic about one thing as she is 
about another. A beautiful nature. 
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Enter Sir John and Mrs. Allonbv. 

Ah ! here is Sir John ! And with Mrs. Allonby too ! 
I suppose it was Mrs. Allonby I saw him with. Sir 
John, Caroliiie has been looking ever3rwhere for you. 

Mrs. Allonby: Wo have been waiting for her in 
the Music-room, dear Lady Hunstanton. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah I the Music-room, of course. 
I thought it was the A^'eUow Lrawing-room, my 
memory is getting so defective. (To the Archdeacon) 
Mrs. Daubeny has a wonderful memory, hasn't she ? 

The Archdeacon : She used to be quite remarkable 
for her memory, but since her last attack she recalls 
chiefly the events-of her early childhood. But she 
finds gn^at jileasure in such retrosjiections, great 
pleasure. 

Enter Lady Stutfikld and Mr. Kelvil. 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah ! ,dear Lady Stutfield ! and 
Avhat has Mr. Kelvil been talking to you about ? 

Lady Siuifidd: About Bimetallism, -as well as I 
remember. 

-Lady Hunstanton: Bimetallism ! Is that quite a 
nice subject ? However, I know people discuss every¬ 
thing very freely nowadays. Wliat did Sir Jf>hn talk 
to you about, dear Mrs. Allonby ? 

Mrs. Allonby : About Patagonia. 

Lady Hunstanton : Really ? What a remote topic ! 
But very improving, I liave no doubt. 

Mrs. Allonby : He has been most interesting on the 
subject of Patagonia. Savages seem to have quite the 
same views as cultured people on almost all subjects. 
They are excessively advanced. 

Lady Hunstanton: Wliat do they do ? 

.Mrs. Allonby: Apparently everything. 

Lady Hunstanton: Well, it is very gratifying, dear 
Archdeacon, is it not to find that Human Nature is 
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permanently one.—On the whole, the world is the 
same world, is it not ? 

Lord Illingworth: The world is simply divided into 
two classes—those who believe the incredible, like Jhe 
public—and those who do the improbable- 

*Mrs, Allonhy : Like yourself ? 

Lord Illingworth: Yes ; I am always astonishing 
myself. It Is the only thing that makfts life worth 
living. 

Lady Stutfield: And what have you been doing 
lately that astonishes you ? 

Lord Illingworth : I have been discovering all' kinds 
of beautiful qualities in my own nature. 

Mrs. AUonliy : Ah ! don't beoome quite perfect all 
at once. Do it gradually ! 

Lord Illingworth : I don’t intend to grow perfect 
at all. At least, I hope I shan’t. It would be most 
inconvenient. Women love us for our defects. If we 
have enough of them, they will forgive us everything, 
even our gigantic intellects. 

Mrs. Allonby^: It is prehiature to ask us to forgive 
analysis. We .forgive adoration ; that is quite as much 
as should be expected from us. 

• 

Enter Lord Ali-rkd. He joins Ladv Stdtfikld. 

Lady HunstafUon : Ah ! we women should forgive 
everything, shouldn’t we, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot ? I 
am sure you agree with me in that. • 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I do not, Lady Hunstanton. I 
think there are many things women should never 
forgive. 

Lady Hunstanton: What .sort of tlyngs ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: The ruin of another woman’s life. 
{Moves slowly away to back of stage.) * 

Lady Hunstanton: Ah ! those things are very sad, 
no doubt, but I believe there are admirable homes 
where people of that kind are looked after and re- 
o.w. X 
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formed, and I think on the whole that the secret of 
life is to take things very, very easily. 

Mrs. AUonby : The secret of life is never to have 
an ^motion that is unbecoming. 

Lady Stutfield: The secret of life is to appreciate 
the pleasure of being terribly, terribly deceived. 

Kelvil: The secret of life is to resist temptation. 
Lady Stutficld. 

Lord Illingworth: fhere is no secret of life. Life’s 
iiim, if it has one, is simply to bo always looking for 
temptations. There are not neaily cnougl). 1 some¬ 
times t*ass a whole day witliout coming across a single 
one. It is quite dreadful. It makc^ one so nervous 
about the future. . •* 

l.ady Hunstanton (shakes her fan at him] : I don’t 
know how it is, dear Lord Illingworth, but everything 
you have said to-day seems to me exclusively immoral. 
It has been most inti^resting, listening to you. 

Lord Illingworth : All thought is immoral. Its very 
e.ssencc is ilestruction. If you think of anything, you 
kill it. Nothing survives bring thought of. 

Lady Hunstanton : I don’t understand fi word, Lord 
Illingworth. Hut I have no doubt it is all ipiitc true. 
Personally, 1 have very little to reproach myself with, 
on the score of thinking. I don’t believe in women 
thinking too much. Women should think in modera¬ 
tion, as they should do all things in moderation. 

Lord Illingworth : Moderation is a fatal thing, Liiily 
Hunstanton. ..Nothing succeeds like excess. 

Lady Hunstanton: I hoj)e I shall remember that. 
It sounds an admirablfc maxim. Hut I’m beginning 
to forget everything. It’s a great misfortune. 

Lord Illingworth •' It !•' one of your most fascinating 
qualities, Lady Hunstanton. No woman should have 
a memory. Memory in a woman is the beginning of 
d(A,wdincss. One can always tell from a woman’s bonnet 
whether she has got a memory or not. 

Lady Hunstanton: How cliarming you are, dear 
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Lord Illingworth. You always find out that one’s most 
glaring fault is one's most imjwrtant virtue. You have 
the most comforting view of life. 

Enter pARyuHAR. 

Farqnharj Doctor Daubeny’s carriafjc ! 

iMdy Hunstanton : My de;u: Archdeacon 1 It is only 
half-past t(‘n. 

The Archdeacon (rising) : 1 am afraid I must go, 
Lady Hunstanton. Tuesday is always one of Mrs. 
Daul)eny’s bad nights. 

Lady Hunstanton (rising) : Well, 1 won’t keep you 
from her. (iioes with him towarU^ door.) 1 have told 
Farquhar tn put a brace of partridge into the carriage. 
Mrs. Daubeny may fancy them. 

The Archdeacon : It is very kind of you, but Mrs. 
Daubeny never touches solids now. Lives entirely on 
jellies. But she is wonderfully cheerful, wonderfully 
chei'rfuL She has nothing, to complain of. 

Exit xifith J-Adv Hunst.wton. 

t 

Mrs. Allonhy (goes over to Loro Iloingwokti!) .* 

Tlicre is a b(‘autifnl moon to-night. 

Lord lllingu-'orlh : Let us go and look at it. To look 
at anything that is ineon.stant is charming nowadays. 

Mrs. Allonhy : You have your looking-glass. 

Lord lllingu'orih : It is unkind. It meitdy shows me 
my wrinkles. 

Mrs. Allonhy: Muie is belter behaved. It never 
tells me tlic truth. 

Lord Illingworth : Then it is in love with you. 

Exeunt SfR John, Lady Stutfikld, Mr. Kelvil, 
and Lord Alfred. 


Gerald (to Lord Illincavorth) ; May I come too ? 
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Lord Illingworth: Do, my dear boy. (Moves towards 
door with Mks. Allonby and Gerald.) 

^ Lady Caroline enters, looks rapidly round and 
goes out in opposite direction to that taken hy Sir 
John and Lady Stuteield. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Gerald ! 

Gerald: "What, mother ! 

Exit Lord Illingworth with Mrs. Allonby. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: it is getting late. Let us go home- 

Gerald: My dear inother. Do let us wait a little 
longer. Lord Illingworth is so delightful, and, by the 
way, mother, I have a great surprise for you. We are 
starting for India at the end ot this month. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Let us go home. 

Gerald: If you really want to, of course, mother, 
but I must bid good-bye ,to Lord Illingworth first, 
ril be back in five minutes. (Exit.) 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Let him leave me if he chooses, but 
not with him—^not with him! I couldn't bear it. 
{Walks up and down.) 

Enter Hester. 

Hester: What a lovely night it is, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Mrs. Arhtthnol: Is it ? 

Hester: Mrs. Arbuthnot, I wish you would let us 
be friends. You are so different from the other women 
here. When you came into the Drawing-room this 
evening, somehow you brought with you a sense of 
what is gpod and pure in life. I had been foolish. There 
are things that are right to say, but that may be said 
at the wrong time and to the wrong people. 

Mrs. ArbtUhnot: I hoard what you said. I agree 
with it. Miss Worsley 
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Hester: I didn't know you had heard it. But I 
knew you would agree with me. A woman who has 
sinned should be punished, shouldn't she ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnof: Yes. • 

Hester: She shouldn't be allowed to come into the 
society of good men and women ? 

Mrs. Artmthnot: She should not, 

Hester: * And the man should be punished in the 
same •way ? 

Mrs. Arhuihnot: In the same way. And the children, 
if there are children, in the same way also } 

Hester: Yes, it is rigid that the sins of the 'parents 
should be visited on the children. It is a just law. 
It is Cod's law. • • 

Mrs. A/buthnot: It is one of God's terrible laws. 
(Moves away to fireplace) 

Hester: You arc distressed about your son leaving 
you, Mrs. Arbuthnot ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Yes. 

Hester: Do you like him going away with Lord 
Illingworth ? *Of course there is position, no doubt, 
and money, but jKJsition and money are not cver^dhing, 
arc they ? 

Mrs. Arbnihfwt: They are nothing; they bring 
misery. 

Hester: Then why do you let your son go with him ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: He wishes it himself. 

Hester: But if you asked him he would stay, would 
he not ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: He has set his heart on going. 

Hester: He couldn't refuse you anything. He loves 
you too much. Ask him to stay. Lgt me send him to 
you. He is on the terrace at this moment with Lord 
Illingworth. I heard them laughing togefther as I 
passed through the Music-room. , 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Don't trouble. Miss Worsley, I can 
wait. It is of no consequence. 
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Hester: No, Fll tell him you want him. Do—do 
ask him to stay. 

Exit Hester. 

i 

Mrs. Arbulhnot: He won’t come—I knoVv he won't 
come. 


Enter Caroline. Shelooksround anxiously. 

Enter Gerald. 

Lady Caroline: Mr. Arbulhnot, may 1 ask you is 
Sir John anywhere'on the terrace ? 

(ierald: N^>, Lady Caroline, he is not on tiie terrace. 

Lady Caroline: ft, is very curious. It is time for 
him to retire. 

Exit Lady C.^koline. 

Gerald: Dear mother, I am afraid I kvpi you 
waiting. I forgot all about it. I am so happy to-night, 
mother; I have never l)eeii,so happy. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: At the probix?ct of going awa}^ ? 

Gerald: Don’t put it like that, mother, (^f course 
1 am sorry to leave you. Why, ydii are the best mother 
in the whole world. But after all, as Ia)rd Illiiigv'orth 
says, it is impossible to live in such a place as Wrockley. 
You don't mind it. But I'm ambitious ; I want some¬ 
thing more than tluit. I want to have a career. I 
want to do .something that will make you proud of me, 
and Lord Illiligworth is going to help me. He is going 
to do everything for me. 

Mrs, Arhuthnot: Gerald, don’t go away with I.ord 
Illingworth. I implore you not to. (ierald, I beg you ! 

Gerald: Motlfer, ho./ changeable you are! You 
don't seetn to know your own mind for a single moment. 
An hour and a half ago in the Drawing-room you agreed 
to the whole thing; now you turn round and make 
objections, and try to force me to give up my one 
chance in life. Yes, n y one chance. You don't suppose 
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that men like Lord Illingworth are to be found every 
day, do you, mother ? It is very strange that wlien 
I have had such a wonderful piece of good luck, the 
one person to put difficulties in’ my way should be*my 
ow mother. Besides, you know, mother, I love 
Hester Worsley. Who could help loving her ? I love 
her more than 1 have ever told you, far more. And 
if I had a ]K>sition, if I had prospects, I could—I could 
ask lier to. . . . Don’t you understand now, mother, 
what it means to me to be Lord Illingworth’s secretary ? 
To start like that is to lind a careVr ready for. one— 
before one -waiting for one. If I were Lord filing- 
worth’s secretary I could ask Hejiter to be my wife. 
As a wrotqhcd bank clerk with a hundred a year it 
would be an imj^rtinence. 

Mrs. Arbuihnot: I fear you need have no hopes of 
Miss Worsley. I know her views on life. She has just 
told them to me. (.1 pause.) 

Gerald : ILen I have my ambition left, at any rate, 
'that Ls^ometlyng—I arn glad I have that! You have 
always trietl to crush my ambition, mother—haven’t 
you ? You have told me that the world is a wicked 
place, that success is not worth having, that society 
is shallow, and iill that sort of thing—well, I don't 
believe it, mother. 1 think the W'orld must be delightful. 
1 think .society must be exquisite. I think success is 
a thing worth having. You have been wrong in all 
that you taught me. mother, quite \jTong. Lord 
Illingworth is a sncce.ssful man. He is a fashionable 
man. He is a man who lives in the world and for it. Well, 
I would give anything to be just like Lord Illingworth. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I would sooner see you dead. 

Gerald: Mother, what is your objection to Lord 
Illingworth ? Tell me—tell me right out. Wiat is it ? 

Mrs.’ Arbuthnot: He is a bad man. 

Gerald: In what way bad ? I don’t understand 
what you mean. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I will tell you. 
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Gerald: I suppose you think him bad, because he 
doesn't believe the same things as you do. Well, men 
are different from women, mother. It is natural that 
they should have different views. t 

Mrs. Arbuthnoi: It is not what Lord Illingworth 
believes, or what he does not believe, that makes him 
bad. It is what he is. 

Gerald: Mother, is it something you know of him ? 
Something you actually know ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: It is something I know. 

Gerald,: Somethihg you arc quite sure of ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnoi: Quite sure of. 

Gerald: How long Jiave you known it ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnoi: For twenty years, 

Gerald: Is it fair to go back twenty years in any 
man's career ? And what have you or I to do witli 
Lord Illingworth's early life ? What business is it of 
ours ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Wliat tliis man has been, he is now, 
and will be always. * , 

Gerald: Mother, tell me what Lord Illingworth did ? 
If he did anything shameful, I w;!! not gb away with 
hin). Surely you know me well enough for that ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Gerald, come near to me. Quite 
close to me, as you used to do when you were a little 
boy, when you wore mother's own boy, 

Geralp sits down beside his mother. She runs 
her fingers through his hair, and strokes his hands. 

• 

Gerald, there was a girl once, she was very young, she 
was little over eighteen the time. George H^ord 
—that was Lora Illingworth's name then—George 
Harford met her. She knew nothing about life. He 
—knew everything. He made this girl love hirti. He 
made her love so much that she left her father's 
house with him one morning. She loved him so much, 
and he had promised to marry her ! He had solemnly 
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promised to marry lier, aiid sIjc had believed him. She 
was very young, and—and ignorant of what life really 
is. But he put the marriage off from week to week, and 
month to month.—She trusted in him all the while. 
She loved him.—Before her child was bom—for she 
had a child—she implored him for the child's sake to 
marry her, that the child might have a name, that 
her sin might not be visited on the child, who was 
innocent. He refused. After the child was bom she 
left him, taking the child away, and her life was 
mined, and her soul ruined, ana all that was sweet, 
and good, and pure in her mined also. She suffered 
terribly—she suffers now*. She will always suffer. 
For her tjicre is no joy, no peace, no atonement. She 
is a woman who drags a chain like a guilty thing. 
She is a woman who wears a mask, like a thing that 
is a leper. The fire cannot purify her. The waters 
cannot (luench her anguish. Nothing can heal her! 
no anodyne can give her sleep 1 no poppies forgetful¬ 
ness l-Shc isjost! She is a lost soul I—That is why I 
call Lord Illingworth a bad man. That is why I 
don't want* my boy to be with him. 

Gerald: My dear mother, it aU sounds very tragic, 
of course. But I dare say the girl was just as much 
to blame as Lord Illingworth was.—^After all, would a 
really nice girl, a girl with any nice feelings at all, go 
away from her home with a man to whom she was not 
married, and live with him as his wife.? No nice girl 
would. 

Mrs. Arhuihnot (after a pause): Gerald, I withdraw 
all my objections. You are at liberty to go away with 
Lord Illingworth, when and where you choose. 

Gerald: Dear mother, I knew you wouldn’t stand 
in my way. You are the best woman God*ever made. 
And,' as for Lord Illingworth, I don't believe l\e is 
capable of anything infamous or base. I can't believe 
it of him—I can’t. 

Hester (outside): Let me go ? Let me go 1 
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Enter Hkster in terror, and rushes over to 
Gkrald and flings herself in his arms. 

Hester: Oh I save me—save me from him ! 

Gerald: From whom? 

Hester: He has insulted mo ! Horribly insulted 
me ! Save me *1 

Gerald: Who ? Who lias dared — ? 

Loro Illingworth enters at back of stage, 
He<3TER breaks from Gerald’s arms and points to 
him. 

• t 

Gerald (he is quite beside himself with rage and in¬ 
dignation) : Lord Illingworth, you have insulted the 
purest thing on God’s earth, a thing as pure as my 
owm mother. You have insulted the woman 1 If've 
most in the world with my own mother. As there is 
a God in Heaven, I will kill you ! 

Mrs. Arbulhnot [rushing aiross and cqtching Jiold of 
him): No ! no ! 

Gerald [thrusting h^r back): Don’t hold me, mother. 
Dhp't hold me—I’ll kill him ! 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Gerald ! 

Gerald : Let me g(), I say ! 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: Stop, Gerald, stop! He is your 
own father! 

« 

Gerald clutches his mother’s hands and looks 
into her face. She sinks slowly on the ground in 
shame. Hester Ueals towards the door. Lord 
iLLiNGWOKTHyroze'ns ind bites his lip. After a time 
Gerald raises his mother up, puts his arm round her, 
and leads her from the room. 


ACT DROP. 



FOURTH ACT 


SCKNE 

Siti-tn^-room at Mrs. Arhuihnot'Large open 
French icindotc at back, looking on to garden. Doors 
R.C. and L.C. 

Gerald Arbiitunot writing at table. 

Enter Ai.k e R.C. foUoxved by Lady Hunstanton 
and Mrs. Allonby. • • 


Alice: Lady Hunstanton and Mrs. Allonby. (Exit 


L.C.) 

Lady Hunstanton : Good-morning, Gerald. 

Gerald (rising): Good-morning, Lady Hunstanton. 
Good-morning, Mrs. Allon])y. 

Lady’llnnsliMnion (sitting down): Wc came to inquire 


for your deiu* motlicr, Gerald. I hope she is better ? 


Gerald: My mother has not come down yet, Lady 
Hunstanton. 


Lady Hunstanton : All, I am afraid the heat was too 
much for her last night. 1 think there must have been 
thunder in the air. Or perhaps it was iUv. music. 
Music makes one feel so romantic—at least it always 
gets on one's nerves. • 

Mrs. Allonby : It’s the same thing, ^owaday^s. 

Lady Hunstanton : 1 am so glad I don’t know what 
you mean, dear. T am afraid you mean something 
wrong. Ah, I see you're cxamining.Mrs. Arbuthnot's 
pretty room. Isn’t it nice and old-fashioned ? 

Mrs. Allonby (surveying the roirm iiiroxtgh her 
lorgnette): It look.s quite the happy English homo.. 

Lady Hunstanton : That’s just the word, dear ; that 
just describes it. One feels your mother's good influence 
in everything she has about her, Gerald. 


65 J 
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Mrs. AUonhy: Lord Illingworth says that all 
influence is bad, but that a good influence is the worst 
in the world. 

Lady Hunstanton: When Lord lUingwofth knows 
Mrs. Arbuthnot better he will change his mind. I must 
certainly bring him here. 

Mrs. AUon^ : I should like U. -ce Lord Illingworth 
in aliappy English home. 

Lady HunstaiUon : It would do him a groat deal of 
good, dear. Most won^en in London, nowadays, seem 
to furnish their rooms with nothing but orchids, 
foreigners, and French novels. But here we have the 
room of a sweet saint* Fresh natural flowers, books that 
don't sliock one, pictures that one can look at without 
blushing. 

Mrs. Allonby: But I like blushing. 

Lady Hunstanton : Well, there is a good deal to be 
said for blushing, if one can do it at the proper moment. 
Poor dear Hunstanton used to tell me I didn’t blush 
nearly often enough. But then he was so ver}' particular. 
He wouldn't let me know any of his men friends, 
except those who were over seventy, like poor Lord 
Ashton; who afterwards, by the way, was brought 
into the Divorce Coiu*t. A most unfortunate case. 

Mrs. Allonby : I delight in men over seventy. They 
always offer one the devotion of a lifetime. I think 
seventy an ideal age for a man. 

Lady Hunstanton: She is quite incorrigible, Gerald, 
isn’t she ? By-the-by, Gerald, 1 hope your dear mother 
will come and see me more often now. You and Lord 
Illingworth start almost immediately, don’t you ? 

Gerald: I have.givcn i p my intention of being Lord 
Illingworth’s secretary. 

L^y Hunstanton: Surely not, Gerald I It would 
be .most unwise of you. What reason can you have ? 

Gerald: I don’t think I should be suitable for the 
post. 

Mrs. Allonby: I wish Lord Illingworth would ask 
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me to be his secretary. But he says I am not serious 
enough. 

JLorfy Hunstanton : My dear, you really mustn’t talk 
like that in this house. Mrs. Arbuthnot doesn't know 
an5dhing about the wicked society in which we all 
live. She won’t go into it. She is far too good. I 
consider iU was a great honour her cpming to me 
last night. It gave quite an atmosphere of respectability 
to the party. 

Mrs. Allonby : Ah, tliat must have been what you 
thought was thunder in the air. • 

Lady Hunstanton: My dear, how can 5^ou .say that ? 
There is no ro.scmblancc bctweeii the two things at all. 
But really, Gerald, what do you* mean by not being 
suitable ? 

Gerald: Lord Illingworth’s views of life and mine 
are too different. 

Lady Hunstanton: But, my dear Gerald, at your 
age you shouldn't have any views of life. They are 
quite out of pjace. You must be guided by others in 
tins matter. Lord Illingworth has made you the most 
flattering offer, and gravelling with him you would see 
the world- as much of it, at least, as one should logk 
at—under the best auspices possible, and stay with all 
the right people, which is so important at this solemn 
moment in your career. 

Gerald: I don’t want to sec the world; I've seen 
enough of it. 

Mrs. Allonby: I hope you don’t think you have 
exhausted life, Mr. Arbuthnot. W^en a man says that, 
one knows that life has exhausted him. 

Gerald: I don’t wish to leave mt^ mother. 

Lady Himstanton: Now, GeraW, that is pure 
laziness on your part. Not leave your mother! If I 
were your mother I would insist on your going. 


Enter Alice L.C. 
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Alice: Mrs. Arbuthnot's compliments, my lady, but 
she has a bad headache, and cannot see any one this 
morning. (Exit R.C) 

]:ady Hunstanton (rising): A bad lieadaGho 1 I am 
so .‘iorry ! Perhaps you’ll bring her up to Hunstanton 
this afternoon, if she is better, (ierald. 

Gerald: l,am afniid not this aftcnvjon, Lady 
Hunstanton. 

Lady Hunstanton : Well, to-morrow, then. All, if 
yon had a father, (ierald, he wouldn't let you w'astc 
your life here. H'e would send you off with ].ord 
Illingworth at once. But mothers are so weak. They 
give up to their sons in everything. Wo arc all heart, 
all heart. Come, dear, I must call at the rectory and 
inquire for Mrs. Daiibeny, who, I am afraid, is far 
from well. It is wondeiful how the Archdeacon Ix^urs 
up, quite wonderful. He is the mo.st sympathetic of 
husbands. Quite a model. Good-bye, (*erald, give my 
fondest love to your mother 

Mrs. Allonhy : Good-bye,^Mr. Arbutlniol. « 

Gerald: Good-bye. 

« 

. Exit Laoy Hunstanton *und Mrs. Aluonhv. 

Gkrau) sits down and reads over his letter. 

Gerald: What name can I .sign? I, who have no 
right to any name. (Signs name, puts letter into en¬ 
velope, addresses it, and is about to seal if, ichen door 
L.C. opens and Mks. Akbuthnot enters. Gkrald lays 
down sealing-wax. Mother and son look at each other!) 

Lady Hunstanton (through French window at the 
hack): Good-bye again, Gerald. We are taking the 
short cut across your pretty garden. Now, remember 
my advice,to you—-start at once with Lord Illing^vorth. 

Mrs. Allonhy : An revolt, Mr. Arbuthnot. Mind you 
bring me back sr»mothing nice from your travels—not 
an Indian shawl—on no account an Indian shawl, 
{Exeunt.) 
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Gerald: Mother, I have just written it> him. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: To whom ? 

Gerald: To my father. I have written to tell him 
to come lifre at four o’clock this aftemo<m. • 

• Mrs. Arbitihnol: He shall not com(‘ here. He shall 
not cross the threshold of my house. 

Gerald: .He must come. ^ 

Mrs. Arlmthvol: Gerald, if you arc going away with 
Lord niingwortli, go at once, (jo befon; it kills me ; 
but don’t (isk me to meet him. 

Gerald: Mother, you don’t undei.stand. Nothing in 
the world would induce me to go away witfi Eird 
Illingwfutlj, or to leave you. Surely you know me well 

enough for tliat. No; 1 have written to him to say- 

Mrs. Artmthnot: W'hat can you have to say to him ? 
Gerald: Can’t you guess, mother, w'hat 1 have 
WTitten in tins letter ? 

Mrs. Arhul/inol: No. 

Gerald : Mother, surely you can. Think, think what 
must b^j (kmc.^now, at once, within the next few days. 
Mrs. Arhuthnot: There is nothing to l)e done. 
Gcndd: Tliave written to Lord Illingworth to tell 
him that he must marry you. , 

Mrs. Arhithnoi: Marry me ? 

Gerald: Motlu r, I will force him to do it. The 
wrong that has bi‘cn done you must be repaired. 
Alonenumi must be made. Justice may be slow, 
mother, Init it comes in the end. In a few days you 
sliall b(‘ Lord Illingworth’s lawful wife. * 

Mrs. Arbuthnoi: But, Gerald- 

Gerald: I will insist upon his doing it. I will make 
him do it; he will not dare to refuse. 

Mrs. Arbuthnoi: But, Gerald, it is I who refuse. I 
will not marry Lord lllingwortli. , 

Gerald : Not many him ? Mother ! 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: I will not marry him. • 

Gerald: But you don’t understand : it is for your 
sake I tim talking, not for mine. This marriage, this 
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neces 5 »ary marriage, this marriage which for obvious 
reasons must inevitably take place, will not help me, 
will not give me a name that will be really, rightly 
milie to bear. But surely it will be something for you, 
that you, my mother, should, however late, become 
the wife of the man w^ho is my father. Will not that be 
something ? « 

Mrs. Arhuihnoi: I will not maixy him. 

Gerald : Mother, you must. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I will not. You talk ol atonement 
for a wrong done.* What alonemc'nt can be made to 
me ? There is no atonement possible. I am disgraced ; 
he is not. That is all, It is the usual history of a man 
and a woman as *it usually happens, a^ it always 
happens. And the ending is the ordinary ending. 
The woman suffers. The man goes free. 

Gerald : I don’t know if that is the ordinary ending, 
mother ; I hope it is not. But your life, at any rate, .shall 
not end like that. The man shall make whatever re¬ 
paration is possible. It is not enough. Jt does not wipe 
out the past, I know that. But at least it makes the 
future better, better for you, mother. 

• Mrs. Arbuthnot: I refuse to marry Lord Illingworth. 

Gerald: If he came to you himself and asked you 
to be his wife you would give him a different answer. 
Remember, he is my father. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: If he came himself, which he will 
not do, my answer would be the same. Remember I 
am your mofher. 

Gerald: Mother, you make it terribly difficult for 
me by talking like that; and I can’t understand why 
you won’t look at this matter from the right, from the 
only proper standpoint. It is to take away the bitter¬ 
ness out *of your life, to take away tlie shadow that 
lies on your name, that this marriage must take 
place. There is no alternative ; and after the marriage 
you and I can go away together. But the marriage 
must take place first. It is a duty that you owe, no 
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, merely to yourself, but to all other women—yes ; to 
all the other women in the world, lest he betray more. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I owe nothing to other women. 
There is not one of them to help me. There is not*one 
woman in the world to whom I could go for pity, 
if I would take it, or for sympathy, if I could win it. 
Women ara hard on each other. That gjrl, last night, 
good though she is, fled from the room as though I 
were a tainted thing. She was right. I am a tainted 
thing. But my wrongs are my own, and I will bear 
them alone. I must bear them alone. What have 
w’omen who have not sinned to do with me, or I with 

them ? We do not understand each other. 

• • « 

Kilter Hester behiiid. 

Gerald: I implore you to do what I ask you. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: What son has ever asked of his 
mother to make so hideous a sacrifice ? None. 

Gerald: What mother# has ever refused to marry 
the father of fier own child ? None. 

Mrs. ArbtUhnoi: J-et me be the first, then. I will 
not do it. . 

Gerald: Mother, you believe in religion, and you 
brought me up to believe in it also. Well, surely 
your religion, the religion that you taught me when 
I was a boy, mother, must tell you that I am right. 
You know it, you feel it. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I do not know it. I*do not feel it, 
nor will I ever stand before God’s altar and ask God's 
blessing on so hideous a mockery as a marriage between 
me and George Harford. I will not say the words the 
Church bids us to say. I will not say them. I dare not. 
How could I swear to love the man I loathe to honour 
him who wrought you dishonour, to obey him who, 
in his mastery, made me to sin ? No; marriage is a 
sacrament for those who love each other. It is not for 
such as him, or such as me. Gerald, to save you from 
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the world’s sneers and taunts 1 have lied to the world. 
For twenty years I have lied to the world. 1 could 
not tell the world the truth. Who can, ever ? But not 
fop my own sake will I lie to God, and in God.'s presence. 
No, Gerald, no ceremony, Churcli-hallowed or State- 
made, shall ever bind me to George Harford. It may 
he that I an\ too bound to him already, who, robbing 
me, yet left me richer, so that m the mire of my life 
I found the pearl of price, or what 1 thought would 
be so. 

Herald: I don’t understand you now. 

Mrs. Arbuthwt: Men don’t understand what 
mothers are. 1 am no different from (jther women 
c^ccept in the wrong clone me and tlic wrong 1 did, and 
my very heavy punishments and great disgrace. And 
yet, 10 bear you I had to look on death. To nurture 
you I had to \vTe.stle with it. Death fought with me 
for you. .\ll women have to fight with death to keep 
their children. Death, being childless, wants (»ur 
children from us. Gerald,!when you were naked I 
clothed you, when you wore hungry I gave you food. 
Night and day all that long winter I terfdcxl you. No 
office is too mean, no care too lowly for the thing 
we' women love—and oh I how / loved you. Not 
Hannah, Samuel more. And you needed love, for you 
W’crc weakly, and only love could have kept you alive. 
Only love can keep any one alive. And boys arc care¬ 
less often, and without thinking give pain, and we 
always fancy* that when they come to man's estate 
and know us better they will repay us. But it is not 
so. The world draws them from our side, and they 
make friends with whom they are happier than they 
are with us, and have amusements from which we are 
barred, avd interests that are not ours; and they 
arc unjust to us often, for when they find life bitter 
they blame us for it, and when they find it sweet we 
do not taste its sweetness with them. . . . You made 
many friends and went into their houses and were 
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glad with them, and I, knowing my secret, did not 
dare to follow, but stayed at home and closed the door, 
sliut out the sun and sat in darkness. What shoulcl 
I have dona in honest liouseholds ? My past was ev’er 
with me. . . . And you thtmght I didn’t care for the 
pleasant things of life. I tell you I longed for them, 
but did not dare to touch them, feeling I had no right. 
You thought I was happier working amongst the poor. 
That was my mission, you imagined. It was not, but 
w'here else was I to go ? The si('k do not ask if the 
hand that smooths their pillow is pdre, nor the dying 
care if the lips that touch their brow have known the 
kiss of sin. It was you 1 though^: jid all the time ; T 
gave to theiji the* love you did not need ; lavislied on 
them a love that was not theirs. . . . And you thought 
I spent too imicli of my time in going to Church, and 
in Church duties. Put where else could f turn ? God’s 
house is the only house where sinners arc made, 
welcome, and you were always in my heart, (xcrald, 
too muck in iT\y heart. For, though day after day, 
at morn (.)r evensong, I have knelt in God’s housed' I 
hav'e never n‘*pentefl pf Tiiy sin. How could I rcptuit 
of my sin when you, my love, were its fruit. Ev^n 
nf>w that you are bitter to me I cannot retx*nt. 1 do 
not. You arc more to me tlian innocence. I would 
rather be your mother—oh ! much rather !—than have 
been always pure. . . . Oh, don’t you sec ? don’t 
you understand ? It is my dishonotir that has made 
you so dear to me. It is my disgrace that has bound 
you so closely to mo. It is the price I paid for you 
—the price of soul and body—that makes me love you 
as I do. Oil, don’t ask me to do this horrible thing. 
Child of my shame, be still thd child of my 
shame! • 

Gerald: Mother, I didn't know you loved me so 
much as that. And I will be a better son to you lluin 
I have been. And you and I must never leWe each 
other , . . but, mother ... I can’t help it . . . you 
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must become my father’s wife. You must marry him. 
It is your duty. 

Hester {running forward and embracing Mrs. Arbuth- 
Nor) ; No, no; you shall not. That would be real 
dishonour, the first you have ever known. That 
would be real disgrace: the first to touch you. Leave 
him and coine with me. There are other countries 
than England. ... Oh! other countries over sea, 
better, wiser, and less unjust lands. The world is very 
wide and very big. 

Mrs. Arbutknotv No, not for me. For me the. world 
is shrivelled to a palm’s breadth, and where I walk 
there are thorns. ^ 

Hester: It shall not be so. We shall somewhere 
find green valleys and fresh waters, and*if we weep, 
well, we shall weep together. Have we not both 
loved him ? 

Gerald: Hester! 

Hester {waving him hack): Don’t, don’t 1 You cannot 
love me at all unless you love her also. Ycgi cannot 
honour me, unless she’s holic*r to you. In her all woman¬ 
hood is martyred. Not she alone, but* all of us are 
stricken in her house. 

'Gerald: Hester, Hester, what shall I do ? 

Hester: Do you respect the man who is your 
father ? 

Gerald: Respect him ? I despise him! He is 
infamous. 

Hester : t thank you for saving me from him last 
night. 

Gerald: Ah, that is nothing. I would die to save 
you. But you don’t tell me what to do now I 

Hester: Hav^ I not thanked you for saving me ? 

Geraldt’ But what should I do ? 

Hester: Ask your own heart, not mine. I never 
hhd a mother to save, or shame. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: He is hard—he is hard. Let me 
go away. 
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Gerald {pushes over and kneels down beside his mother): 
Mother, forgive me ; I have been to blame. 

Mrs, Arbuthnot: Don’t kiss my hands; they are 
cold. My heart is cold; something has broken it. • 

Hester: Ah, don’t say that. Hearts live by being 
wounded. Pleasure may turn a heart to stone, riches 
may make it callous, but sorrow—oh, sorrow cannot 
break it. Besides, what sorrows have you now ? Why, 
at this moment you are more dear to him than ever, 
dear though you have been, and oh! how dear you 
have been always. Ah ! be kind to him. 

Gerald: You are my mother and my father all in 
one. I need no second parent. It for you I spoke, 
for you aior^e. Oh, say something, mother. Have I 
but found one love to lose another ? Don't tell me that. 
0 mother, you are cruel. (Gets up and flings himself 
sobbing on a sofa.) 

Mrs. Arbuthnot (to Hester) .* But has he found 
indeed another love ? 

Hester f You Jviiow I havt loved him always. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: But we arc very j)oor. 

Hester: Who, being loved, is poor ? Oh, no one. I 
hate my riches. They are a burden. Let him share^it> 
with me. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: But we are disgraced. We rank 
among the outcasts. Gerald is nameless. The sins of 
the parents should be visited on the children. It is 
God’s law. 

Hester: I was wrong. God’s law is only Love. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot (rises, and taking Hester by the hand, 
goes slowly over to where Giskald is lying on the sofa 
with his head buried in his hands. She iotiches him and 
he looks up): Gerald. I cannot give ^ou a father, but 
I have brought you a wife. • 

Gerald: Mother, I am not worthy either of her 
or you. ' 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: So she comes first, you arc worthy. 
And when you are away, Gerald . . . with . . . her 
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—oh, think of me sometimes. Don't forget me. And 
when you pray, pray for me. We should pray when 
we are liappiost, and you will be happy, Geriild. 

'Hester: ()h, you don't think of leaving us ? 

iierald: Mother, you won't leave us? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I might Ijring sliame upon you ! 

(ieriiUi: Molhej*! *• 

Mrs. Arlmthnot: For a little iiiw' : and if you let 
me, near you always. 

Hester (to Mrs. Arbuthno'i) .■ Come out witli us to 
the garden. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I.ater on, later on. 

. t 

Exeunt llKsrtK and Geiou.d. 

Mrs, Arbu'i iinot goes towards door L.C. Stops 
at looking-glass over mantelpiece and looks into it. 

Enter Alk i-. A*.C'. 

Alice : A gentleman to see you, in.i’ani. 

Mrs. A rl/uthnot: Say 1 aip not at home. Show me tlu^ 
card. (Takes card from salver and hoks'at it.) Say I will 
not see him. 

< 

I.ORO Illingworth enters. Mrs. .Vruuthnot 
sees him in the glass and starts, but does not turn 
round. Exit Alick. 

What can you have to say to me to-day, George 
Harford ? You can have nothing to say to me. You 
must leave this house. 

Lord Illingworth : Rachel, (ierald knows everything 
about you and me now, so some arrangement must be 
come to that will suit u« all three. I assure you, he 
will find in nic*lhe mtjst charming and generous of 
fathers. * 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: My son may come in at any 
nioinent. I saved you last night. I may not be able to 
save you again. My son feels my dishonour strongly, 
terribly strongly. I beg you to go. 
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Lord Illingworth (sitting dozen): Last night was 
excessively unfortunate. TJiat Puritan girl 

making a scene merely because I wanted to kiss lier. 
What harm is there in a kiss ? , 

Mrs. Arhnthnoi (turning round): A kiss may ruin a 
human life, George llarlord. I know that. I know 
that loo w’elk 

Lord Illingworth : Wc won't discuss that at present. 
What i.s of importance to-day, as yesterday, is still 
our son. I am extremely Umd of him, as you know, 
and odd thougli it may seem to you, 1 admired his 
conduct last night immensely. Ho took up the cudgels 
for that pretty pnidt' witli wonderful promptitude. 
He is just what 1 sliould have liked a son of mine to 
be. Except lhat no .scai of mine should t;ver take the 
side of the Puritans ; tiiat is alw'aj'^s an error. Now, 
what 1 ])ropose is this. 

Mrs. Arbulhnol: Lord Illingworth, no proposition 
of yours interests me*. 

Lord lllingzeorth: According to our ridiculous 
English laws, J* can’t legitimise Gerald. But 1 can 
leave him my pro|Xjrly. Illingworth is entailed, of 
course, but it is a tedious barrack of a place. He cait, 
have Ashby, which is much prettier, Harbonmgli, 
which lias the best shooting in the north of England, 
and the hou.se in St. James’s Square. What more can a 
gentleman desire in this world ? 

Mrs. Arbulhnol: Nothing more, T am (juite sure. 

Lord Illingworth: As for a title, a title is really 
rather a nuisance in these democratic days. As George 
Harford 1 had everything I wanted. Now 1 have 
merely everything lliat other people want, which isn’t 
nearly so pleasant. Well, my proposal is this. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I told you 1 was not iijtcrestcd, 
and I beg you to go. 

Lord Illingworth: The boy is to be with you f«r 
six montlis in the year, and with me lor the other six. 
That is perfectly fair, is it not ? You can have whatever 
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allowance you like, and live where you choose. As 
for your past, no one knows anything about it except 
myself and Gerald. There is the Puritan, of course, 
the Ihiritan in white muslin, but she doesn*t count. 
She couldn’t tell the story without explaining that^she 
objected to being kissed, could she ? And all the 
women wopld tliink her a hx-)! and the men think her 
a bore. And you need not be aiiaid that Gerald won’t 
be my heir. 1 needn't toll you 1 have jiot the slightest 
intention of nianying. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: You come too late. My son has no 
need of you. You arc not necessary. 

Lord Illingworth: What do you moan, Rachel ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: That you are not ^ necessary to 
Gerald's career. He does not require you. 

Lord Illingworth : I do not understand you, 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: Look into the garden. Lord 
Illingworth rises and goes towards window.) You had 
better not let them sec you ; you bring unpleasant. 
memories. (Lord Illingworth lool\s out a-^id starts.) 
She loves him. They love each other. We are safe 
from you, and we are going away. 

, Lord Illingworth: Where ? 

’ Mrs. Arbuthnot: Wc will not tell you, and if you 
find us we will not know you. You seem surprised. 
What welcome would you get from the girl whose lips 
you tried to soil, from the boy whose life you have 
shamed, from the mother whose dishonour comes 
from you ? ‘ 

Lord Illingworth: You have grown hard, Rachel. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: I was too weak once. It is well for 
me that I have changed. 

Lord IUin^ 9 .ih : I was very young at the time. We 
men knpw life too early. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot: And wc w'omen know life too late. 
That is the difference between men and women. 
(.^4 pause.) 

Lord Illingworth: ivachcl, Iwantmyson. My money 
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may be of no use to him now. I may be of no use to 
him, but I want my son. Bring us together, Rachel. 
You can do it if you choose. {Sees letter on table.) 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: There is no loom in my boy's liff 
for ;yo«. He is not interested in you. 

Lord Illingworth: Then why does he write to me ? 

Mrs. Arhut}}not: What do you mean ? 

Lord Illingworth : What letter is this ? *{JIakes up 
letter.) 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: That—is nothing. Give it to me. 

Lord Illingworth : It is addressed tej me. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: You are not to open it. I forbid 
you to open it. 

Lord Illingworth: And in Gerald’s handwriting. 

Mrs. Arbuifinot: It was not to have been sent. It 
is a letter he wrote to you this morning, before he 
saw me. But he is sorry now lie wrote it, very sorry. 
You are not to open it. Give it to me. 

Lord lUingworlh: It belongs to me. (Opens it, sits 
* down and reads it slowly. Mr^. Arbutiinot watches him 
all the time.) Yftu have read this letter, I suppose, 
Racliel ? 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: No. 

Lord Illingworth : You know w'hat is in it ? . ' 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: YcvS ! 

Lord Illingworth : I don't admit for a moment that 
the boy is right in what he says. I don’t admit that it 
is any duty of mine to marry you. I deny it entirely. 
But to get my son back I am ready—ycs,J am ready 
to marry you, Rachel—and to treat you always witli 
the deference and respect due to my wife. I will 
marry you as soon as you choose. I give you my word 
of honour. , 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: You made that promise to me once 
before and broke it. • 

Lord Illingworth : I will keep it now. And tliat wijl 
show you that I love my son, at least as much as you 
love him. For when I marry you, Rachel, there are 
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some ambitions I shall have to surrender. High 
ambitions, too, if any ambition is high. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: I decline to marry you, Lord 
Ulingworth, 

Lord Illingworth : Are you serious ? 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: Yes. 

Lord lllingii'orth: Do tell me your rq^isons. They 
would intertist me enormously. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: I have already e.^plaincd them to 
my vSon. 

Lord Illingworth: I suppose they were inteusc'ly 
sentimental, weren’t they ? You women live by your 
emotions .ind for them. You have no philosophy of 
life. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: You are right. \Vc' women live 
by our emotions and for tliem. By our passions, and 
for them, if you will. 1 have two p.issions. Lord 
rilngworth ; my love of him, my hate of you. You 
cannot kill those. They feed eacli other. 

Lord Illingworth : \Vhat. sort of love is that wliich 
needs to have hate as its brother ? ‘ 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: It is llio sort of hwe 1 tiave for 
Gerald. Do you think that terrible ? Well, it is 
terrible. All love is torrilde. All love is a tragedy. I 
loved you once, J-ord Illingworth. Oh, what a tragedy 
for a woman to liavo loved you ! 

Lord Illingworth : So you really refuse to marry me ? 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: Yes. 

Lord Illingworth : Bccatise you hate me ? 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: Yes. 

Lord Illingworth : And does my son hate me as you 
do ? 

Mrs. Arbuthnqt: No. 

Lord Illingworth : I am glad of that, Rachel. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: He merely despises you. 

J.ord Illingworth: What a pity ! W^at a pity for 
him, I mean. 

Mrs. Arhuthnot: Don’t be deceived, George. 
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Children begin by loving tlicir parents. Atfer a time 
they judge them. Rarely if ever do they forgive them. 

Lord Illingworth (reads letter over again, very slowly): 
May I ask by what arguments you made the b»)y who 
wrote this letter, this beautiful, passionate letter, 
botteve that you should n(jt marry his father, the 
father of your own child ? 

Mrs. Arhaiitnot: It was not I who madfi him see it. 
It was another. 

Lord Illingworth : What jin-dc~siccle person ? 

Mrs. Arhulhnot: Tlie Puritan, Lord nihigw<irth. 
(A pause) * 

Lord lllingworih {^winces, then rises slowly and goes 
over to itihlc u'here his hat andglovcs^arc. Mks. Arbutii- 
NOT is sUmdhig dose to the table. He picks up one of the 
gloves, and begins putting it on): Tlicrc is not much 
then for nu^ to do here, Rachel ? 

Mrs. Arhuthnol: Notlnng. 

Lord Illingworth: It is good-bye, is it ? 

Mrs. Arbiiihnot: For ever, I hope, this time, Lord 
Illingword). « * 

Lord Illingworth : How curious ! At this moment you 
look exactly as you jooked the night you left me 
Iwenly years ago. \’ou have just the same expression* 
in y(nii nioutli. Upon my word, Rachel, no woman 
ever loved me as you did. Why. you gave yourself 
to me like a flower, to do anything 1 liked with. You 
wore llie prettiest of playthings, the most fascinating 
of small romances. . . . (Pulls out watch.) Quarter 
to two ! Must be strolling back to Hunstanton. Don’t 
suppose I shall see you there again. I'm sorry’, I am, 
really. It’s been an amusing experience to have met 
amongst ixiople of one’s own rank, and treated quite 
seriously too, one's mi.strcss and onc’^- 

• 

Mrs. Arbutiinot snatches up glove ami strikes 
Lord Illingworth across the face with it. Lord) 
Illingw’orth starts. He is dazed by the insult of 
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his puniskmefit. Then he controls himself and goes 
to window and looks out at his son. Sighs and leaves 
the room. 

* Mrs. Arhuthnot (falls sobbing on the sofct^: He would 
have said it. He would have said it. 

Ent^ Gerald and Hfctkr from %he garden. 

Gerald: Well, dear mother. You never came out 
after all. So we have come in to fetch you. Mother, 
you .have not been crying ? (Kneels down beside her.) 

Mrs. Arbiithnot: My boy ! My boy 1 My boy! 
(Running her fingers through his hair.) 

Hester (coming over): But you have. two children 
now. You’ll let me be your daughter ? 

Mrs. Arbnihnot (looking up): Would you choose me 
for a mother ? 

Hester : You of all womeji I have ever known. 

They move towards''the door Icsding i\iio garden 
with their arms round each other's u/aists. Gerald 
goes to table L.C. for his hat. On turning round he 
sees Lord Illingworth's glove lying on the floor, 
and picks it up. 

Gerald: Hallo, moThcr, whose glove is this ? You 
have had a visitor. Who was it ? 

Mrs. Arbiithnot (turning round) : Oh 1 no one. No 
one in particular. A man of no importance. 


CURTAIN. 
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FIRST ACT 


SCENE 

The octagon room at Sir Robert Chiltern’s hottse 
in Grosvenor Square, 

The room is brilliantly lighted and full of guests. 

At the top of the staircase stands Lady Chiltern, a 
lifoman of grave Greek beauty^ about twenty-seven 
years of age. She receives the guests as they come up. 
Over the well of the staircase hangs a great chandelier 
with wax lights, which illumine a large eighteenth- 
century French tapestry—representing the Triumph 
of Love, from a design by Boucher—tfiat is stretched 
on the staircase wall. On the right is the entrance 
to thfi music-room. The sound of a string quartette 
is faintly ficard. The entrance on the left leads to 
other reception-rooms. Mrs. Makchmont and Lady 
Basildon, two very pretty women, are seated together 
on a Louis Seize sofa. 7 hey are types of exquisite 
fragility. Their affectation of manner has a delicate 
charm. Watteau would have loved to paint them. 

Mrs, Marchmont: Going on to the Hartlocks’ to¬ 
night, Margaret ? 

Lady Basildon : I suppose so. Are you ? 

Mrs. Marchmont: Yes. Horribly tedious parties 
they give, don’t they ? 

Lady Basildon : Horribly tedious ! Never know why 
I go. Never know why 1 go anywhere. , 

Mrs. Marchmont: 1 come here to be educated. 

Lady Basildon: Ah I I Iiatc being educated ! 

Mrs. Marchmont: So do I. It puts one almost on 
a level with the commercial classes, doesn’t it ? But 
o.w. 673 y 
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dear Gertrude Chiltcrn is always telling me that I 
should have some serious purpose in life. So I come 
here to try to find one. 

Lady Basildon (looking round through her lorgnette) : 
I don't see anybody here to-night whom one could 
possibly call a serious purpose. The man who took me 
in to dinner talked to me about his wife the.whole time. 
Mrs, Marchmont: How very tiivifd of him ! 

Lady Basddon: Terribly trivial ! What did your 
man talk abcjut ? 

Mrs. Marchmont: About myself. 

Lady Basildon (languidly): And were yoii interested ? 
Mrs. Marchmont (^haking her head): Not in the 
smallest degree. 

Lady Basildon: What martyrs we are, dear Margaret! 
Mrs. Marchmont (r/siwg) ; And liow well it becomes 
us, Olivia 1 

They rise and go towards the mnsic-room. The 
VicoMTic DE Nanjac, u young attache known for his 
neckties and his Anglomania, approdichcs with a low 
bow, and enters into conversation. 

■' (announcing guests from the top of the stair¬ 

case) : Mr. and i-ady Jane Barford. Lord ('av'crsham. 

Enter Loud Caveksham, an old gentleman of 
seventy, wearing the riband and star of the Garter. 
A fine Whig type. Rather like a portrait by Lawrence. 

I 

Lord Caversham : (iood-cvening. Lady Chilfijrn ! 
Has my g(K)d lor-nothing young son been hen- ? 

Lady Chiliern (smiling: I don’t think Lord Goring 
has arrived yet. , 

Mabel Chiliern (coming up to Loud Caversham) : 
Why do you call Lord Goring good-for-nothing ? 

‘ Mabel CiiirrERN is a perfect example of the 
English type of preitincss, the apple-blossom type. 
She has all the fragrance and freedom of a flower. 
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There is ripple after ripple of sunlight in her hair, 
and the little mouthy with Us parted lips, is expectant, 
like the mouth of a child. She has the fascinating 
tyranny of youth, afid the astonishmg couragt of 
innocence. To sane people she is not reminiscent of 
any work of art. But she is really like a Tanagra 
statuette, and would be rather annoyed if she were 
told so. 

J.ord Caversham : Because he leads such an idle life. 

Mabel Chiliern: How can you 5 >ay such a thing ? 
Why, he rides in the Row at ten o'clock in the morning, 
goes to the Oj^ra three times,a week, changes his 
clothes at jeast live times a day, anti dines out every 
night of thi* season. You don't call that; leadingTan 
idle life, do you ? 

l.ord Caversham {looking at Iter xcilh a kindly twinkle 
in his eyes): You arc a very charming^young lady ! ] 

Mabel Chiliern: How sweet of you to say that, 
Lord Caversham ! Do cotne to us more often. You 
know we are always at home on Wednesdays, and you 
look so well witli yoitr star! 

Lord Caversham : Never go anywhere now. Sicl^ «f 
London Socit’ty. Shouldn’t mind being introduced to 
my own tailor; he always votes on the right side. 
But <.)bject strongly to being sent down to dinner with 
my wife’s milliner. Never could stand Lady Caver- 
sham’s ]}onnets. 

Mabel Chiliern: Oh, I love f^ondon' Society ! I 
think it has immensely improved. Tt is entirely com¬ 
posed now of beautiful idiots and brillijmt lunatics. 
Just what Society should be. 

Lord Caversham : Hum ! Wliich is'Goring ? Beauti¬ 
ful idiot, or the oth(ir thing ? • 

Mabel Chiliern {gravely): I have been obliged for 
the present to put j-ord Goring into a class quite by 
himself. But he is developing charmingly ! 

Lord Caversham : Into what ? 
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Mabel Chiltern (with a little curtsey): 1 hope to let 
you know very soon, Lord Caversham ! 

Mason (announcing guests): Lady Markby. Mrs. 
Chevelcy. 

.1 

Enter Lady Markby and Mrs. Cheveley. 
Lady Markby is a pleasant, kindly, popular 
woman, with gray hair d la maiquise and good lace. 
Mrs. Cheveley, who accompanies hfr, is tall and 
rather slight. Lips very thin and highly^coloured, 
a line of scarlet on a pallid face. Venetian red hair, 
aquiline nose, and long throat. Rouge accentuates 
the natural paleness of her complexion. Gray-green 
eyes that move restlessly. She is in heliotrope, with 
diamonds. She looks rather like an orchid, and 
makes great demands on one's curiosity. In all her 
movements she is extremely graceful. A work of art, 
on the whole, but showing the influence of too many 
schools. 

I , 

Lady Markby: Good-evening, dear Gertrude ! So 
kind of you to let me bring my friend, Mrs. Cheveley. ^ 
Two such charming women should know each other ! 

Lady Chiltern (advances towards Mrs. Cheveley with 
a sweet smile. Then suddenly stops, and hows rather 
distantly): I think Mrs. Cheveley and I have met 
before. I did not know she had married a second time. 

Lady Markby (genially): Ah, nowadays people marry 
as often as they can, don’t they ? It is most fashionable. 
(To Duchess of Maryborough) .* Dear Duchess, and 
how is the Duke ? Biain still weak, I suppose ? Well, 
that is only to be expected, is it not ? His good father 
was just the same. There is nothing like race, is there ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (playing with her fan): But have we 
really met before. Lady Chiltern ? I can’t remember 
where. I have been out of England for so long. 

Lady Chiltern: We were at school together, Mrs. 
Cheveley. 
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Mrs. Cheveley (superciliously): Indeed ? . I have 
forgotten all about my schooldays. I have a vague 
impression that they were detestable. 

Lady Chiltern (coldly): I am not surprised I • 

• Mrs. Cheveley (in her sweetest manner): Do you 
know, I am quite looking forward to meeting your 
clever husband, Lady Chiltern. Since he has been at 
the Foreign Office, he has been so much talked of in 
Vienna. They actually succeed in spelling his name 
right in the ncwsj>apers. That in itself is fame, on the 
continent. • 

Lady Chiltern : I hardly think there will be much in 
common between you and my husband, Mrs. Cheveley ! 
(Moves awa^.) 

Vicomie de Nanjac: Ah, chere Madame, quelle 
surprise ! I have not seen you since Berlin 1 

Mrs. Cheveley : Not since Berlin, Vicomte. Five 
years ago! 

Vicomte de Nanjac : And you are yoimgcr and more 
beautiful than ever. How* do you manage it ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : By making it a rule only to talk to 
perfectly charming j^cople like yourself. 

Vicomte de Nanjac : Ah! yuu flatter me. You butter 
me, as they say here. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Do tlicy say that here ? How 
dreadful of tlicm I 

Vicomie de Nanjac: Yes, they have a wonderful 
language. It should be more widely known. 

Sir Robert Chiltern enters. A man of forty, 
but looking somewhat younger. Clean-shaven, with 
finely-cut features, dark-haired and dark-eyed. A 
personality of mark. Not popular^few personalities 
are. But itUensely admired ly the few, ^nd deeply 
respected by the many. The note of his manner is 
that of perfect distinction, with a slight touch* of 
pride. One feels that he is conscious of the success 
he has made in life. A nervous temperament, with 
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a tired look. The firndy-chiselled mouth and chin 
contrast strikingly with the romantic expression in the 
deep-set eyes. The variance is suggestive of an 
' almost complete separation of passion and intellect, as 
though thought and emotion were each isolated in Us 
own sphere through some violence of will-power. 
There ismcn'ousness in the twstrils, and in the pale 
thin, pointed hands. It would Ic inaccurate to call 
him picturesque. Picturcsqueness canvot survive the 
House of Commons. But Vandyck would have liked 
to, have painted his head. 

Sir Robert ('hilleru^: (jood-eveniug, Lady Markby. 
I htjjH' you liavc brought Sir John witli you ? 

Lady Markby: Oh ! I have bruuglit a much more 
charming jx?rson than Sir John. Sir John’s temper 
since he has taken seriously to politics has Ijecomc 
quite unbearable. Ecally, now tlial the House of 
Commons is trying to become useful, it does a great 
deal of barm. » 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn : I hope not, l^ady Markby. At 
any rate we do our best to waste the public lime, don’t 
w'e ? But who is this clmrniing persem 5^011 have been 
kind enough to bring to us ? 

Lady Markby : Her name is Mrs. Cheveley ! One of 
the Dorsetshire Chcvelcys, 1 suppose. But 1 reall}'^ 
don't know. Families are .so mixed nowadays. Indeed, 
as a nile, everybody turns out to be somebody else. 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn : Mrs. Cheveley ? I seem to know 
the name. 

Lady Markby: She has just arrived from Vienna. 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn : .^h ! yes. I think I know whom 
you mean. 

Lady Markby : Oh I she goes everywhere there, and 
has such pleasant scandals about all her friends. I 
re'ally must go to Vienna next winter. 1 hope there is 
a good chef at the Embassy. 

vS*> Robert Chiltern : If there is not, the Ambassador 
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will certainly have to be recalled. Pray point out Mrs. 
Chcvcley to me. I should like to see her. 

Lady Afarklty: 1-ct me introduce you. {To Mrs. 
Chevelev) My dear, Sir Robert Chiltern is dying 
k> know you ! 

Sir Robi’it Chilicrn : Ever}^ one is dying 

to know tlKi brilliant Mrs. Chcvelcy. Ou/ attaches at 
Vienna write to us abinit nothing else. 

Mrs. Chcvelcy : Thank you. Sir Robert. .An ac(iuint- 
ance that begins witli a compliment is sure to develop 
into a real friendship. It starts in*lhc right manner. 
And I find that I know l-ady Chiltern already. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Really ? ^ 

Mrs. Chcvcley : Yes. She ha.s juM reminded me tliat 
we were at' school logeth(!i*. I remember it perfectly 
now. She always got the good conduct prize. I have a 
distinct recollection of Lady Chiltern always getting 
the good conduct prize ! 

Sir Robert Chillern (sw» 7 /«g) .* And what prizes did 
you get,.Mrs. Cheveley ? » 

Mrs. Cheveley: My prizes came a little later on in 
life. I don’t flunk anv ol them were for good conduct. 

I forget ! ^ 

Sir Robert Chiltern : I am sure they were for sorhe- 
thing charming ! 

Mrs. Cheveley: I don't know' that women arc always 
rewarded for being cliarming. I think they are usually 
punished for it! Cerlaiiily, mtjre women grow' old 
nowadays tliroiigh the faithfulness of tlteir admirers 
than through anything else ! At least that is the only 
way I can account for the terribly liaggard look of 
most of your t^rclty women in London ! 

Sir Robert Chiltern: What an apj:4xlling pliilosophy 
that sounds ! '1 o attempt to cUissify you. Mrs.JL^heveley, 
would be an imi)ertinence. Hut may J ask, at heart, 
are you an optimist or a j:)essimist ? Tho^sc seem to, 
be the only two fashionable religions left to us nowa¬ 
days. 
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Mrs. Cheveley: Oh, Vm neither. Optimism begins 
in a broad grin, and Pessimism ends with blue spectacles. 
Besides, they are both of them merely poses. 

Robert Chiliern: You prefer to be natural ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Sometimes. But it is such a very 
difficult pose to keep up. 

Sir Robert * Chiliern: What would those modern 
psychological novelists, of whom wi hear so much, 
say to such a theory as that ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : Ah ! the strength of women comes 
from the fact that psychology cannot explain us. Men 
can be analysed, women . . . merely adored. 

Sir Robert Chiliej'n: You think science cannot 
grapple with the problem of women ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Science can never grapple with tlie 
irrational. That is why it has no future before it, in 
this world. 

Sir Robert Chiliern: And women represent the 
irrational. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Well-dressed women • 

Sir Robert Chiliern (with a polite bow): I fear 1 could 
hardly agree with you there. But do sit down. And 
n()\y tell me, what makes you lea^ your brilliant 
Vienna for our gloomy London—or perhaps the 
question is indiscreet ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Questions arc never indiscreet. 
Answers sometimes are. 

Sir Robert philtcryi: Well, at any rale, may 1 know 
if it is politics or pleasure ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : Politics are my only pleasure. You 
see nowadays it is not fashionable to flirt till one is 
forty, or to be romantic' till one is forty-five, so we 
poor women who We under thirty, or say we are, have 
nothing open to us but politics or philanthropy. And 
philanthropy seems to me to have oecome simply the 
refuge of people who wish to annoy their fellow- 
creatures. 1 prefer politics. I think they are more 
. . . becoming 1 
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Sir Robert Chiltern: A political life is a noble career! 

Mrs. Cheveley: Sometimes. And sometimes it is a 
clever game, Sir Robert. And sometimes it is a great 
nuisance. • 

. Sir Robert Chiltern : Which do you find it ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : A combination of all three. (Drops 
her fan.) . 

Sir Robert Chiltern (picks up fan): Allow me ! 

Mrs. Cheveley: Thanks. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: But you have not told me yet 
what makes you honour London* so suddenly. Our 
season is almost over. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Oh I I don’t care about the London 
season ! It is too matrimonicih People are cither 
hunting fiSr husbands, or hiding from them. 1 wanted 
to meet you. It is quite true. You know what a 
woman’s curif).sity is. Almost as great as a man's I 
I wanted immeasely to meet you, and ... to ask 
you to do something for me. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: I, hope it is not a little thing, 
Mrs. Chevelc>^. 1 find that little things are so very 
difficult to do. 

Mrs. Cheveley (after a moment's reflection): No, I 
don’t think it is quite a little thing. 

Sir Robert Chiliern : I am so glad. Do tell me what 
it is. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Later on. And now may I 

walk through your beautiful house ? I hear your 
pictures are charmhsg. Poor Baron ftVrnheim—you 
remember the Baron ?—used to tell me you had some 
wonderful Corots. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (with an almost imperceptible start): 
Did you know Baron Amheim well..i' 

Mrs. Cheveley (smiling): Intimately. Did you ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: At one time. * 

Mrs. Cheveley: Wonderful man, wasn't he ? * _ 

Sir Robert Chiltern (after a pause): He was very 
remarkable, in man)^ ways. 
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Mrs. Cheveley : I often think it such a pity he never 
wrote his memoirs. They would have been most 
interesting. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Yes : lie knew men and cities 
well, like the old Greek. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Without the dreadful disadvantage 
of having a Kenelope Wiuting at home for him. 

Mason: Lord Goring. 

Enter Loki> Goring. Thirly-jour. hut ahvays 
says he is youit^er. A well-bred, expressionless face, 
lit is clever, but would not like to he thought so. A 
flawless dandy, he would he annoyed if he were 
considered rennantic. He plays with life, and is on 
perfectly good terms with the world, lie is fond of 
being misunderstood. It gives him a post oj vantage. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Good-evening, niy dear Arthur ! 
Mrs. Cheveley, allow me to iatroclucc to you Lord 
Goring, the idlest man in London. 

Mrs. Cheveley: I have met Lord Goring before. 

Lord Goring (bowing): 1 did not think you would 
remember me, Mrs. Cheveley. 

• ^irs. Cheveley: My memory is under admirable 
control. And are you still a bachelor ? 

Lord Coring: I . . . believe so. 

Mrs. Cheveley : How very ronianti<*! 

Lord Goring : Oh ! I imi not at all romantic. 1 am 
not old enough. I leave romance to my seniors. 

Sir Robert 'Chiltern : Lord Goring is the result of 
Boodle's Club, Mrs. Cheveley. 

Mrs. Cheveley: He reflects every credit on the in¬ 
stitution. 

Lord Goring : May I ask are you staying in London 
long ? i 

Mrs. Cheveley : That depends partly on the weather, 
paftly on the cooking, and partly on Sir Kobert. 

Sir Robert Chitlern: You are not going to plunge 
us into a European war, I hope ? 
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Mrs. Chevdey : There is no danger, at present ! 


She nods to Lord Goring, with a look of amuse¬ 
ment in her eyes, and goes out xvith Sir Robert 
C iiiLTERN. J.ORU Goking saunters over to Mabel 
C iin/rERN. 


Mabel Chiltern : You arc very late ! 

Lord Goring : Have you missed me ? 

Mabel Chiltern : Awfully ! < 

Lord Goring : Tlicn 1 am sorry I did not stay 
away longer. I like being missed. 

Mabel Chiltern : How very seffikh of you ! 

Lord Goring : I am very selfish. 

Mabel Chiltern : You arc always telling me of your 
bad qualities, Lord Goring. 

Lord Goring : 1 have only told you half of them as 
yet, Miss Mabel! 

Mabel Chiltern : Are t]« others very bad ? 

Lord Goring: Quite dreadful! \Vhen I think of 
them at night I go to sleep at once. 

Mabel Chiltern: \Vell, 1 delight in your bad qualities. 
I woulfln't have you part with one of them. 

Lord Goring : How very nice of you ! But then you 
are always nice. By the way, i want to ask you a 
quc.stion. Miss Mabel. Wio brought Mrs. Cheveley 
here ? That woman in heliotrojxj, who has just gone 
out of the room with your brother ? * 

Mabel Chiltern : Oh, I think l^idy Markby brought 
her. Why do you ask ? 

Lord Goring : I haven’t .seen her f(^r years, that is all. 

Mabel Chiltern: What ;m absurd reason ! 

Lord Goring : All reasons are absurd. ^ 

Mabel Chiltern : What sort of a woman is she ? 

Lord Goring: Oh ! a genius in the daytime and a 
beauty at night ! 

Mabel Chillerxi: I dislike her already. 
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Lord Goring : That shows your admirable good 
taste. 

Vicofiite de Nanjac (approaching): Ah, the English 
young lady is the dragon of good taste, is she not ? 
Quite the dragon of good taste. 

Lord Goring : So the newspa]>crs are always telling 
us. . 

Vicomte de Nanjac: I read all youi L'j^glish news¬ 
papers. 1 find them so amusing. 

Lord Goring: Then, my dear Nanjac, you must 
certainly read betwi^en the lines. 

Vicointe de Nanjac : I should like to, but my professor 
objects. (To Mabel ^Ciiiltern) ; May I have the 
pleasure of escorting you to the music-room, Made¬ 
moiselle ? 

Mabel CktUern (looking very disappointed): Delighted, 
Vicomte, quite delighted 1 (Taming to Lord Goring) ,* 
Aren’t you coming to the music-room ? 

Lord Goring: Not if tiierc is any music going on. 
Miss Mabel. • ^ 

Mabel Chiliern (m'erely): Ihe music is in German. 
You would not understand it. 

* Goes out with the Vicomte de Nanjac. Lord 
Caversham comes up io his son. 

Lord Caversham: Well, sir ! what are you doing 
here ? Wasting your life as usual! You should be in 
bed, sir. You keep too late hours ! I heard of you the 
other night at*J-ady Rufiord’s dancing till four o’clock 
in the morning! 

Lord Goring : Only a quaiter to four, fatJier. 

Lord Caversham: Can’t make out how you stand 
London Society. The tiling has gone to the dogs, a 
Jot of damijed nobodies talking about nothing. 

Lord Goring : I love talking about nothing, father. 
It ii the only thing I know anything about. 

Lord Caversham: You seem to me to be living entirely 
for pleasure. 
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Lord Goring : What else is there to live for, father ? 
Nothing ages like happiness. 

Lord Caversham: You are heartless, sir, very heart¬ 
less. , 

, Lord Goring : I hope not, father. Good-evening, 
Lady Basildon! 

Lady Basildon (arching two pretty eyebrows): Are you 
here ? I had no idea you ever came to political parties. 

Lord Goring : I adore political parties. They are the 
only place left to us where people donH talk politics. 

Lady Basildon: I delight in talking politics. I talk 
them all day long. But I can*t bear listening to them. 
I don’t know how the unfortunate men in the House 
stand these long debates. • • 

Lord Goring : By never listening. 

Lady Basildon: Really ? 

Lord Goring (in his most serious manner): Of course. 
You see, it is a very dangerous thing to listen. If one 
listens one may be convinced ; and a man who allows 
himself to be convinced by an argument is a thoroughy 
unreasonable person. 

Lady Basildon: Ah ! that accounts for so much in 
men that I have ntfver understood, and so much ^in 
women that their husbands never appreciate in them I 

Mrs. Marchmont (with a sigh): Our husbands never 
appreciate anything in us. We have to go to others for 
that I 

Lady Basildon (emphatically): Yes, always to others, 
have we not ? • 

Lord Goring (smiling): And those are the views of 
the two ladies who are known to have the most 
admirable husbands in London. 

Mrs. Marchmont: Ihat is exactly what we can’t 
stand. My Reginald is quite hopelessly faultless. He 
is really unendurably so, at times ! TherS is not the 
smallest element of excitement in knowing liim. « 

Lord Goring: How terrible! Really, the thing should 
be more widely known 1 
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Lady Basildon: Basildon is quite as bad ; he is as 
domestic as if he was a bachelor. 

Mrs. Marchfnont [pressing Lady Basildon's hand): 
My ,poor Olivia ! \Vc have married perfect husbands, 
and we arc well punished for it. 

Lord Goring : I should have thought it was the 
husbands who were punished. 

Mrs. Marchmont (drawing herselj up\: Oh, dear no ! 
They are as happy as possible ! And as toi trusting us, 
it is tragic how much they trust us. 

Lady Basildon: ^Perfectly tragic ! 

Lord'Goring : Or comic, Lady Basildon ? 

Lady Basildon : Certainly not comic. Lord Goring. 
How unkind of you to‘suggest such a thing ! 

Mrs. Marchmont: I am afraid Lord Goring is in the 
camp of the enemy, as usual. 1 saw him talking to that 
Mrs. ■ Cheveley wdien he came in. 

Lord Goring : Handsome woman, Mrs. Cheveley ! 

Lady Basildon (stijpy) : Please don’t praise other 
W'omen in our presence. Von might wait for us to do 
that! 

Lord Goring: I did wait. 

Mrs. Marchmont: Well, we are not going to jiraisc 
her. I hear she \\’ent to the Opera on Monday night, 
and told Tommy Rufford at supper that, as far as she 
could sec, London Soci(;ty was entinjly ina<.le up of 
dowdies and dandies. 

Lord Goring : She is quite right, too. Tlie men are 
all dowdies and the women are all dandic.s, aren’t they ? 

Mrs. Marchmont (ajicr a pause): Oh ! do you really 
think that is what Mrs. Cheveley meant ? 

Lord Goring: Of course. And a very sensible remark 
for Mrs. Cheveley to make, ^oo. 

Enter Mabel Ciiiltern. She joins the group. 

Mabel Chiltern: Wliy are you talking about Mrs. 
Cheveley ? Everybody is Ulking about Mrs. Cheveley ! 
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Lord Goring says—what did you say, T.ord Goring, 
about Mrs. Ghevcley ? Oh ! I remember, that she was 
a genius in the daytime and a beauty at night. 

Lady Basildon: What a horrid combination ^ So 
,vcry unnatural! 

Mrs. Marchmont (in her most dreamy manner): T 
like looking at geniuses, and listening to bcautifdl 
people! ' 

Lord Goring : Ah ! that is morbid of you, Mrs. 
Marchmont! 

Mrs. Marchmont (hrii'Jiteningto a l^ok of real pleasure): 
I am so glad to hear you say that. Marclimoirt and I 
have been married for st^ven years, and he has never 
once told me tliat 1 was niorbkt.-Men are so painfully 
iinobservaiit. 

Lady Basildon (turning to her): I have always said, 
dear Margaret, that you were the most morbid i)erson 
in J.oiitlon. 

Mrs. Marchmont: Ah! but you arc always sym¬ 
pathetic, Olivia! 

Mabel Chiltcrn: Is it morbid to have a desire for 
food ? I have a great desire for food. L{)rd Goring, will 
you give me some yupper ? 

],ord Goring: With pleasure. Miss Mabel. (Moves 
away with her.) 

Mabel Chiltern : How horrid you have been 1 You 
have never talked to me the whole evening ! 

Lord Goring : How could I ? You went away with 
the child-diplomatist. « 

Mabel Chiltcrn: You might have followed us. 
Pursuit would liave been only p(ditc. 1 don't think I 
like you at all this evening ! 

Lord Goring: I like you immcn^scly. 

Mabel Chiltern: Well, I wish you d show it in a more 
marked way ! 

They go downstairs. 

Mrs. Marchmont: Olivia, I have a curious feeling 
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of absolute faintness. J think I should like some supper 
very much. I know I should like some supper. 

Lady Basildon: I am positively dying for supper, 
Margaret! 

Mrs. Marchmont: Men are so horribly selfish, they 
never think of these things. 

■ Lady Basildon: Men are grossly material, grossly 
material! * 

2'he VicoMTE i)E Nanjac enters from the music- 
room with some other guests. After having carefully 
esiamined all the people present, he approaches Lady 
Basildon. 

Vicomte de Nanjac: May I have the honour of taking 
you down to supper, Comtessc ? 

Lady Basildon (coldly): I never take supper, thank 
you, Vicomte. (The Vicomte is about to retire. Lady 
Basildon, seeir^ this, rises at once and takes his arm.) 
But 1 will come down with you with p\casurc« 

Vicomte de Nanjac: 1 am so fond of eaiing ! 1 am 
very English in all my tastes. 

• Lady Basildon: You look quite English, Vicomte, 
quite English. 

They pass out. Mr. Montford, a perfectly 
groomed young dandy, approaches Mrs. Marchmont. 

Mr. Montford: Like some supper, Mrs. Marchmont ? 

Mrs. Marchmont (languidly): Thank you, Mr. Mont¬ 
ford, I never touch supper. (Rises hastily and takes his 
arm.) But I will sit beside y^-u, and watch you. 

Mr. Montford: I don't know that I like being 
watched w!iien I am eating I 

Afrs. Marchmont: Then I will watch some one else. 

Mr. Montford: I don't know that I should like 
that either. 
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Mrs, Marchnont (severely): Pray, Mr. Montford, do 
not make these pain{ul scenes of ]ealousy in public I 

They go downstairs with the other guests, passifig 
Sir Kobert Chiltern and Mrs. Cheveley, who 
now enter. 


Sir Robert Chiltern : And arc you goin^ to any of our 
country houses before you leave England, Mrs. 
Cheveley ? » 

Mrs. Cheveley : Oh, no ! I can’t stand your English 
house-parties. In England peoj^le actually tiy to be 
brilliant at breakfast. That is sd dreadful of them I 
Only dull ^opie are brilliant at breakfast. And then 
the family skeleton is always reading family ))raycrs. 
My stay in England really depends on you, Sir Robert. 
( 6 VE‘ down on the sofa.) 

Sir Robert Chiltern (taking a seat beside her): 
Seriously ? • 

Mrs. Cheveley: Quite .seriously. I want to talk to 
you about a great political and financial scheme, about 
this Argentine Canal*Company, in fact. • 

Sir Robert Chiltern: What a tedious, practical subject 
for you to talk about, Mrs. Cheveley 1 

Mrs. Cheveley : Oh, I like tedious, practical subjects. 
What 1 don’t like are tedious, practical people. There 
is a wide difference. Besides, you are interested, I 
know, in International Canal schemed. You were 
Lord Radley’s secretary, weren’t you, when the 
Government bought the Suez Canal shares ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Yes. But the Suez Canal was 
a very great and splendid undertaking. It gave us our 
direct route to India. It had imperial valije. It was 
necessary that w'e should have control. This Argentine 
scheme is a commonplace Stock Exchange swindle.* , 
Mrs. Cheveley: A speculation, Sir Robert! A 
brilliant, daring speculation. 
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Sir Robert ChiUern : Believe me, Mrs. Cheveley, it is 
a vSwindle. J.ct us call things by their proper names. 
It makes matters simpler. We have all the information 
abftut it at the Foreign Office. In fact, I sent out a 
special Commission to inquire into the matter privately, 
and they report that tlx; works are hardly begun, and 
as for the muney already subscribed, Jio one seems 
to know' what has become of it. ily' whole thing is 
a second Panama, and with not a quartei of the chance 
of success that miserable, affair ever had. I hope you 
have not invested in it. 1 am sun; you are far too 
clever to have done that. 

Mrs. Cheveley : 1 Jiave iiive.stcd very largely in it. 

Sir RobcU Chilterh : Who could have advised you to 
do such a foolish thing ? 

Mrs. Cha'dey : Your old friend- and mine. 

Sir Robert ChiUern : Who ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : Barori Anilieim. 

Sir Robert ChiUern {Jrowninf^): Ah! yes. 1 re¬ 
member hearing, at the tirm; (jf liis death, lligt he had 
been mixed up in the wliole afhur. ‘ 

Mrs. Cheveley : It w^as his last romailcc. His last 
but one, to do him justice. 

'Sir Robert ChiUern (risitif^): But you have not seen 
my Corots yet. They arc in the music-room. Corots 
seem to go with music, don't they ? May 1 show them 
to you ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (shaking her head): 1 am not in a 

mood to-nigRt for silver twilights, or rose-pink dawns. 

I want to tdk business. (Motions to him with her fun 
to sit down again beside her. 

Sir Robert ChiUern: I fear I have no advice to give 
you, Mrs. Cheveley, except to interest yourself in some¬ 
thing less .dangerous. The success of the Canal depends, 
of course, on the attitude of England, and I am going 
to' lay the report of the Commissioners before the 
House to-morrow night. 

Mrs. Cheveley: That you must not do. In your 
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own interests, Sir Robert, to say nothing of mine, 
you must not do that. 

Sir Robert Chiliern (looking at her in loonder) : In my 
own interests ? My dear Mrs. C-hcvelcy, what do you 
mean ? (Siis do^rn beside her) 

Mrs. Cheveley : Sir Robcjrt, I will be ciiiite frank with 
you. I want j'ou to withdraw the report tjiat you had 
intended to lay before the House, on the grrnind that 
you have roa.sons to believe that the C(Mnmi.ssioners 
have been prejudiced or n\isinfonned, or something. 
Then I want j ou to say a few \vord;i to the effect that 
the Government is goijig to reconsider the ([uesfion, 
and that you have reason to l^clicve that the Canal, if 
completed, will be of great international value. \ou 
know the sort of things ministers say in cases of this 
kind. A few ordinaiy^ ])lalitudcs will do. In modern 
life nothing produces such an effect as a good platitude. 
It mak('s the whole world kin. Will you do that for 
ino } 

Sir Robert Chiliern : Mrs. Cheveley, you cannot be 
serious in making me such a proposition I 
Mrs. Chevehy: I am quite serious. 

Sir Robert Chilterk (coldly): Bray allow me tg 
believe that you are not. * 

Mrs. Cheveley CpeaUn^ -teith great deliberation and 
emphasis): All ! but I am. And if you do what I ask 
you, I . . . will pay you very handsomely ! 

Sir Rohcii Chillern : Bay me ! 

Mrs. Chevehy: Vos. • 

Sir Robert Chiliern : 1 am afraid 1 dtm’t quite under¬ 
stand what you mean. 

Mrs. Cheveley (leanini^ back on the sofa and looking at 
him): How verj^ disappointing ! And I have come all 
the way from V'ienna in order that you should 
thoroughly understand me. 

Sir Robert Chiliern: I fear 1 don’t. • 

Mrs. Cheveley (in her most nonchalant manner): My 
dear^Sir Robert, you are a man of the world, and 
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you have your price, I suppose. Everybody has 
nowadays. The drawback is that most people are so 
dreadfully expensive. I know I am. I hope you will 
be more reasonable in your terms. 

Sir Robert Chiliern (rises indignantly): If you will 
allow me, I will call your carriage for you. You have 
lived so lon^ abroad, Mrs. Cheveley, that you seem to 
be unable to realise that you arc talking to an English 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Cheveley (detains him by touching his arm with 
her fan, and keeping it there while she is talking): 1 
realise that I am talking to a man who laid the founda¬ 
tion of his fortune by selling to a Stock Exchange 
speculator a Cabinet'secret. 

Sir Robert Chiliern (biting his lip): What do you 
mean ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (rising and facing him): 1 mean that 
I know the real origin of your wealth and your career, 
and 1 have got your letter, too. 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn: What letter ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (contemptuously): The'lcttcr you wrote 
to Baron Arnheim, when you wore Lord Radley’s 
secretary, telling the Baron to biiy Suez Canal shares— 
a 'letter written three days before the Government 
announced its own purchase. 

Sir Robert Chiliern (hoarsely): It is not true. 

Mrs. Cheveley: You thought that letter had been 
destroyed. How foolish of you! It is in my posses¬ 
sion. • 

Sir Robert Chiliren : The affair to whicli you allude 
was no more than a speculation. The House of 
Commons had not yet passed the bill; it might have 
been rejected, t 

Mrs. Cheveley : It was a swindle, Sir Robert. Let 
us call things by their proper names. It makes every¬ 
thing simpler. And now I am going to sell you that 
letter, and the price I ask for it is your public support 
of the Argentine scheme. You made your own fortune 
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out of one canal. W u must help me and my friends 
to make our fortunes out of another ! 

Sir Robert Chiliern: It is infamous, what you propose 
—infamous! • 

• Mrs. Chevehy : Oh, no ! This is the f<ame of life as 
we all have to play it, Sir Robert, sooner or later! 

Sir Robert Chiltern: I cannot do what .you ask me. 

Mrs. Cheveley: You mean you cannot help doing 
it. You know you are standing on the edge of a 
precipice. And it is not for you to make terms. It is 
for you to accept them. Supposing *you refuse—;— 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Wiat then ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: My dear Sir Jiobert, what then ? 
You are ruined, that is all! Remember to what a 
point your ^Puritanism in England has brought you. 
In old days nobody pretended to be a bit better than 
his neighbours. In fact, to be a bit belter than one's 
neighbour was considered excessively vulgar and 
middle-class. Nowadays, with our modem mania for 
morality,, every ^one has to pose as a paragon of purity, 
incorniptibility, and all the other seven deadly virtues 
—and what is the result ? You all go over like ninepins 
—one after the other. Not a year passes in England 
without somebody disappearing. Scandals used *to 
lend charm, or at least interest, to a man—now they 
crush him. And yours is a very nasty scandal. You 
couldn't survive it. If it were known that as a young 
man, secretary to a great and important minister, you 
sold a Cabinet secret for a large sum of money, and that 
was the origin of your wealth and career, you would 
be hounded out of public life, you would disappear 
completely. And after all. Sir Robert, why should you 
sacrifice your entire future rather than deal diplomati¬ 
cally with your enemy ? For the moment \ am your 
enemy. I admit it! And I am much sti onger than you 
are. The big battalions are on my side. You hav(f a, 
splendid position, but it is your sphiidid position 
that makes you so vulnerable. You can’t defend it I 
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And I am in attack. Of course I have not talked 
morality to you. You must admit in fairness tliat I 
have spared you that. Years ago you did a clever, 
un^rupulous thing; it turned out a great success. 
You owe to it 5^our fortune and position. And now 
you iiave got to pay for it. Sooner or later wc have 
all to pay for what \V(5 do. You have to pay now. 
Before I leave you to-night, you ha\e got to promise 
me to suppress your report, and to speak in the House 
in favour of this scheme. 

Sir Robert ChiUtrn: What you ask is impossible. 

Mrs. Chcveley: You must make it possible. You 
arc going to make it, possible. Sir Robert, you know 
what your English newspapers arc like. Supi)ose that 
when 1 l(;ave this house I drive down to some news¬ 
paper oflicc, and give tlient this .scandal and the proofs 
of it! 'riiiiik of their loatiisoine joy, of ttie delight 
they would have in dragging you down, of the mud 
and mire they would plunge yr)n in. Think of the 
hypocrite with his greasy tiinile perilling hi? leading 
article, and arranging the fonlnc.ss of the public 
placard. 

^ir Roveri Chillern: Slop ! You want me to with¬ 
draw the report and to make a short spcccli stating 
that f believe there arc possibilities in the scheme ? 

Mrs. Chcveley (silling ihion on the soja): Tliosc arc 
mv terms. 

Sir Robert Chillern (in a low voice) : I will give you 
any sum of money you want. 

Mrs. Chcveley : Even you arc not rich enough. Sir 
Robert, to buy back )■( nr past. No man is. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : 1 will not do what you ask me. 
I will not. ‘ 

Mrs. Cheveley: You have to. Jf you don’t. . . . 
(Rises from the sofa.) 

'Sir Robert Chillern (bewildered afid unnerved): Wait 
a momejit ! What did you propose ? You said that 
you would give me bacK my letter, didn’t you ? 
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Mrit, Cheveley : Yes. That is agreed. 1 will be in the 
1 -adies’ Gallery to-morrow night at half-past eleven. 
If by that time—and you wall have had heaps of 
opportunit}'—^you have made an announrcmcnl* to 
the House in the terms I wash, I shall hajid you back 
your letter with the prettiest thanks, and the best, or 
at any ratc-tlie most suitable, coin]dimcni; 1 can think 
of. I intend to j)lay quite fairly with you. One should 
alw'a3's play fairly . . . w'hen one has the winning 
cards. The Baron taught me that . . . amongst other 
things. * 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn: You must lot me have time to 
consider your proposiil. ^ 

Mrs, Cheveley : No; you must* .settle now ! 

Sir Robert Chilietn: Give mo a WTok—throe days ! 

Mrs. Cheveley : Impossible ! J hav'c got to toJograpIi 

Vienna to-night. 

Sir Robert Chilieni: My God! wliat brought you 
into m3’ life ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : (‘ircunistancos. {Moves towards the 
door.) 

Sir Robert Chillern : Don’t go. I consent. 'I’he report 
shall be witluliawn. *1 w'ill arrange for a question W) 
be put me on the suiqect. 

Mrs. Cheveley : J'liank 3'ou. 1 knew u’c should come 
to an amicable agreement. J understootl your nature 
from the lirst. 1 analysed 3^ou, though 3’ou did not 
adore mo. And now you can get my carriage for me, 
Sir Kobert. 1 sco the people c(jming up^from supper, 
and Jinglishmon always get romantic after a meal, 
and that bores me d^eadfull3^ (Exit Sir Kobekt 
Chiuern.) 

Enter Guests, Lady Chiltern, Lady, Makkby, 
Lord Caversiiam, Lady Basildon, Mrs. Marcii- 
MONT, ViCOMTE DE NANJAC, Mk. MONTFOKD. * . 


Lady Markby: Well, dear Mrs. Cheveley, I hope 
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you have enjoyed yourself. Sir Robert is very entertain¬ 
ing, is he not ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Most entertaining ! I have enjoyed 
my- talk with him imiuensely. 

Lady Markby : He has had a very interesting and 
brilliant career. And he has manned a most admirable 
wife. Lady.Chiltem is a woman of the very highest 
principles, I am glad to say. I am a little too old now, 
myself, to trouble about setting a good example, but 
1 always admire j^eople who do. And Lady Chiltern 
has a very ennobling effect on life, though her dinner¬ 
parties are rather dull sometimes. But one can't have 
everything, can one ^ And now I must go, dear. Shall 
I call for you to-morrow ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Thanks. 

Lady Markby : We might drive in the Park at five. 
Everything looks so fresh in the Park now ! 

Mrs. Cheveley : Except the people ! 

Lady Markby : Perhaps the people are a little jaded. 
1 have often observed that the Season as if goes on 
produces a kind of softening of the bVain. However, 
I think any tiling is better than high inteUectual 
pressure. That is the most unbecoming thing there 
is.' It makes the noses of the young girls so particularly 
large. And there is nothing so difficult to marry as 
a large nose ; men don't like them. Good-night, dear ! 
(To Lady Chiltern) .* Good-night, Gertrude 1 
out on Lord Caversham's arm.) 

Mrs. Cheveley: What a charming house you have, 
I^dy Chiltern! I have spent a delightful evening. 
It has been so interesting getting to know your husband. 

Lady Chiltern: Why did you wish to meet my 
husband, Mrs. Cheveley 'r 

Mrs. C/ieveley: Oh, I will tell you. I wanted to 
interest him in this Argentine Canal scheme, of which 
, I'dare say you have heard. And I found him most 
susceptible—susceptible to reason, I mean. A rare 
thing in a man. I con\ertcd him in ten minutes. He 
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is going to make a speech in the House to-morrow 
night in favour of the idea. We must go to the Ladies’ 
Gallery and hear him ! It will be a great occasion ! 

Lady Chiltern: There must be some mistake. Tiiat 
scheme could never have my husband’s support. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Oh, I assure you it's all settled. 1 
don't regret my tedious journey from Vienna now. 
It has been a great success. But, of course, for the 
next twenty-four hours the whole thing is a dead 
secret. 

Lady Chiltern (f:.enlly): A secret ?» Between whom ? 
Mrs. Chextele.y (with a flash of amusement in hei eyes) 
Between your husband and myself. 

Sir Robert Chiltern [enlefin^): Vbur carriage is here. 
Mrs. Cheveley! 

Mrs. Cheveley: Thanks! Good-evening, Lady 
Chiltern! Good-night, Lord Goring ! lamatClaridge's. 
Don’t you think you might leave a card ? 

Lord Goring : If you wish it, Mrs. Cheveley ! 

Mrs. CJieveley: Oh, doiVt be so solemn about it, or 
I shall be obliged to leave a card on you. In England 
I suppose thdt would hardly be considered en regie. 
Abroad, we are more‘civilised. Will you see me dowjj. 
Sir Robert ? Now that we have both the same interests 
at heart we shall ))e great friends, I hope I 

Sails out on Sir Robert Ciiiltern’s arm. Lady 
Chiltern goes to the top of the staircase and looks 
down at them as they descend. Her •expression is 
troubled. AJler a liille time she is joined by some 
of the guests, atid passes with them into another 
reception-room. 

* 

Mabel Chiltern : What a liorrid w'oman 1 
Lord Goring: You should go to bed, Miss Mabel 
Mabel Chiltern: Lord Goring! ♦ - 

Lord Goring: My father told me'to*go to bed an 
hour ago. 1 don't see why I shouldn’t give you the 
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same advice. I always pass on good advice. It is the 
only thing to do with it. It is never of any use to 
oneself. 

Chilteni: Lord Goring, you arc always order¬ 
ing me out of the room. I think it most courageous of 
you. Especially as I am not going to bed for hours. 
(Goca over to the sofa.) Von can come and^sit down if 
you like, an<! talk about anytliiug u: the world, except 
the Royal Academy, Mrs. Cheveley, or iiovt'ls in Scotch 
dialect. They are nc^t improving subjects. (Catches 
sight of something that is lying on the sofa half-hidden hy 
the cushion.) What is tliis ? Some one has dropped a 
diamond brooch ! Quite beautiful, isn't it ? (Shows 
it to him.) I wish it^^as mine, but Gertrude won’t let 
me wear anything but |)earls, and I am thoroughly, 
sick of jxiarls. 'I’hey make one look so plain, so good 
and so intellectual. I wonder whom the brooch belo]\gs 
to. 

Lord Gi ring: I wonder who drojjpcd it. 

Mahc! Chiltern : It is a l><*autiful brooch. 

Lord Goring: It is a handsome bracelet. 

Mabel Chiltern: It isn’t a bracelet. It’s a brooch. 

Lord Goring: It can be used as a bracelet. (I'akes 
it from her, and, pulling out a green letter-case, puts the 
ornament carefully in it, and replaces the whole thing 
in his breast-pocket loilh the most perfect sang froid.) 

Mabel Chiltern : Wliat are you doing ? 

Lord Goring : Miss Mabel, I am going to make a 
rather strangt request t(; you. 

Mabel Chiltern (eagerly) : Oh, pray do ! I have been 
waiting for it all the es'cning. 

Lord Goring (fs a little taken aback, but recovers 
himsclj): Don’t ^mention to anybody that I have 
taken charge of this br{X)cli. Should any one wTitc 
and claim it, let me know at once. 

Mabel Chiltern: That is a strange request. 

Lord Goring: Well, you see I gave this brooch to 
somebody once, years ago. 
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Mabel Chiliern: You did ? 

Lord Goring: Yes. 

Lady Chiltekn enters alone. The other guests 
• have gone. 

Mabel Ckiltern : Tlieii 1 shall certainly bid you good¬ 
night. (jood-night, Gertrude 1 (Exit.) 

Lady Chiliern: Good-night, deiir! ('To Lord 
Goring) ; You saw whom Lady Markby brought 
here to-night ? • 

l.ord Goring : Yes. It was an unpleasant sirtrprise. 
What did she come here lor ? 

Lady Chiliern: Ap]>aicntly to try and lure Robert 
to u]/)iold some fraudulent sclicme in which she is 
interested. Tiie yVrgcntinc Canal, in fact. 

Lord Goring : SJie has mistaken her man, hasn't 
she ? 

Lady Chxltcrn: She is incapable of understanding 
an uprigjit natuie like my husband's ! 

Lord Goring*: ^'cs. 1 should fancy .she (‘amc to 
grief if she tried to get Robert into her toils. It is 
extraordinary w'hat aLstuunding mistakes clever womc;i 
make. • 

].ady Chiltcni: 1 don’t call women of that kind clever. 
I call them stnj'^id ! 

Lord Goring: Same thing often, (jood-niglit, Lady 
Chiltcni ! 

Lady Chiliern : Good-night I 

Enter Sir Robi-kt Ciiu.TiaiN. 

Sir Robert Chiliern: My dear Arthur, you are not 
going ? Do stop a little ! 

Lord Goring: Afraid I can’t, thanks* I have 
promised to look in at the Jlartlocks'. 1 believe they 
have got a mauve Hungarian band that plays mauve 
Hungarian music. Sec you soon. Good-bye ! (Exit.) 
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Sir Robert Chiltern: How beautiful you look to¬ 
night, Gertrude I 

Lady Chiltern: Robert, it is not true, is it ? You 
are not going to lend your support to this Argentine 
speculation ? You couldn’t! 

Sir Robert Chiltern (starting): Who told you I 
intended to do so ? 

Lady Chiltern: 'J'hat woman who has just gone out, 
Mrs. Cheveley, as she calls herself now. She seemed 
to taunt me with it. Robert, I know this woman. 
You don't. We were at school together. She was 
untruthful, dishonest, an evil influence on every one 
whose trust or friendship she could win. I hated, I 
despised her. She ^fole things, she was a thief. She 
was sent away for being a thief. Why do you let her 
influence you ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: (Tcrtrudc, what you tell me may 
be true, but it happened many years ago. It is best 
forgotten ! Mrs. ('hcvelcy may have changed since 
then. No one should be entirely judged by their past. 

Lady Chiltern (sadly): One’s past is what one is. 
It is the only way by which people shoilld be judged. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : That is hard sa5dng, Gertrude ! 

Lady Chiltern: It is a true saying, Robert. And 
what did she mean by boasting that she had got you 
to lend your support, your name, to a thing I have 
heard you describe as the most dishonest and fraudulent 
scheme there has ever been in political life ? 

Sir Robert'Chiltern {piling his lip): I was mistaken 
in the view I took. We all may make mistakes. 

Lady Chiltern : But you told me yesterday that you 
had received the report from the Commission, and that 
it entirely condemned the whole thing. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (walking up and down): I have 
reasons now to believe that the Commission w'as 
prejudiced, or, at any rate, nusinformed. Besides, 
Gertrude, public and private life are different things. 
They have different lav'is, and move on different lines. 
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Lady Chiltern: They should both represent man at 
his highest. I see no dtoerence between them. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (stopping): In the present case, 
on a matter of practical politics, I have changed any 
mind. That is ail. 

Lady Chiltern: All I 

Sir Robert Chiltern (sternly): Yes ! 

Lady Chiltern : Robert! Oh ! it is horrible that I 
should have to ask you such a question—Robert, are 
you telling me the whole truth ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Why do yau ask me such a 
question ? 

Lady Chiltern (after a pause): Why do you not 
answer it ? * * 

Robert Chiltern (sitting down) : Gertrude, truth 
is a very complex thing, and politics is a very complex 
business. There are wheels within wheels. One may 
be under certain obligations to people that one must 
pay. Sooner or later in political life one has to com¬ 
promise.. Eveij^ one docs. 

Lady Chiltern: Compromise ? Robert, why do you 
talk so differently to-night from the way I have always 
heard you talk ? Why are you changed 1 , 

Sir Robert Chiltern : I am not changed. But circum¬ 
stances alter things. 

Lady Chiltern: Circumstances should never alter 
principles. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: But if 1 told you- 

Lady Chiltern: Wliat ? ' 

Sir Robert Chiltern: That it was necessary, vitally 
necessary ? 

Lady Chiltern : It can never be necessary to do what 
is not honourable. Or if it be necessary, then what 
is it that I have loved ! But it is not, Robert; tell me 
it is not. Why should it be ? What gain would you 
get ? Money ? We have no need of that I And money 
that comes from a tainted source is a degradation*. 
Power ? But power is nothing in itself. It is power 
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to do good that is fine—that, and that only. What is 
it, then ? Robert, tell me why you are going to do 
this dishonourable thing I 

Robert Chillern : Gertrude, you have no right to 
use that word. I told you it was a question of rational 
compromise. It is no more than that. 

Lady Chilfern : Robert, that is all very v.^cll for other 
men, for men who treat life simply as a sordid specula¬ 
tion ; but not for you, Robert, not for you. You are 
different. All your hfc you have stood apart from 
others. You have^never let the world soil you. To the 
world', as to myself, you have been an ideal always. 
Oh ! bo tliat ideal still. That great inheritance throw 
not away—that to\^'or of ivory do not <lestroy. Robert, 
men can love w'hat is benealh them—things unworthy, 
stained, dishonoured. We w'omcn wwship when we 
love ; and when we lose our worship, we lose every¬ 
thing. Oh 1 don’t kill my love for you, don’t kill that 1 
Sir Roheri Chiliern : (icrtnide ! 

Lady Cliiltcrn : 1 know, that there are men with 
horrible secrets in their lives—men who have done 
some shameful thing, and W'1 k» in some critical montent 
have to pay for it, by doing some other act of shame— 
oh ! don’t tell me yon are such as they are ! Robert, 
is there in your life any secret dishonour or disgrace ? 

I'cll me, tell me at once, that- 

Sir Robert Chiltern : 'I'hal what ? 

Lady Chiltern (f^peuking very slowly) : 'J'hat our lives 
may drift apart. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Drift apart } 

Lady Chilttrn : Th. i they may entirely separate. 
It would be bettor for us both. 

Sir Roheri Chiltern : bertrude, there is nothing in 
my past life that you might not know. 

I.ady Chiltern : I was sure of it, Robert, 1 was sure 
of it. J 5 ut wliy did you say those dreadful things, 
things so unlike your real self ? Don’t let us ever talk 
about the subject again. You will write, won’t you, to 
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Mrs. Chcvoicy, and tell her that you cannot support 
this scandalous scheme (;f hers ? If you have given her 
any promise you must take it back, that is all! 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Must 1 write and tell licr th^t ? 

.Lady Chi Item : Surely, Robert! What else is there 
to do ? 

Sir Robert, Chiltern : 1 might see her personally. It 
would be better. * 

Lady Chiltern: You must neviir sec her again, 
Rol>ert. She is not a womaTi you should ever speak 
to. She is not worthy to talk to a man like you. No ; 
you must write to her at once, now, this moment, 
and let your hdter show her tiiat your decision is 
quite irrevocable ! * • 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Write this moment! 

Lady Chiltern: Yes. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : But it is so late. It is close on 
twelve. 

].ady Chiltern : 1 'hat makes no matter. She must 
know’ at once that she hasj^eeii mistaken in you- and 
that you arc ruft a man to do anything base or under¬ 
hand or dishonourable. Write here, Robert. Write 
that you decline to sL/pport this scheme of hers, as you 
hold it to be a dishonest scheme. Yes—write the w'ojrtl 
dishonest. She knows what that word means. (Sik 
Robkrt CihltilRN sits doxmi and writes a letter. His 
wife takes it up and reads it.). Yes; that will do. 
(Rings bell.) And now* the envelope. (He writes the 
envelope slowly. Enter Mason.) Have th^s letter sent 
at once to Clarhige's Hotel. There is no answer. (Exit 
Mason. Uady Chiltkkn kneels dmvn beside her husband 
and puts her arms around hint.) Robert, love gives one 
an instinct to things. I feel to-night {hat I have sav(*d 
you from something that might have been a danger to 
you, from soinetlhng that might have ihade men 
honour you less than they do. I don’t think you realise 
sufficiently, Robert, that you have brought into the’ 
political life of our time a nobler atmosphere, a finer 
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attitude towards life, a freer air of purer aims and 
higher ideals—I know it, and for that L love you, 
Robert. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Oh, love me always, Gertrude, 
love me always! 

Lady Chiltern : I will love you always, because you 
will always be worthy of love. We needs must love 
the highest when we see it I (A'i.'.Ats him and rises and 
goes out.) 

Sir Robkrt Chiltern walks up and down for a 

• moment ; then sits down and hurtes his face in his 
hands. The Servant enters and begifts putting out 
the lights. Sir K6bert Chiltern looks up. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Put out the lights, Mason, put 
out the lights! 

The Servant puts out the lights. The room becomes 
almost dark. The only light there is corner from the 
great chandelier that hangs over the staircase and 
illumines the tapestry of the Triumph oj Love. 


A( T DROP. 



SECOND ACT 


SCENE 

Morning -room at Sir Robert Chilkrn s house. 

Lord GorinG; dressed in the height of fashion, is 
lounging in an arm-chair. Sir Robert Chjltern is 
standing in front of the fireplace. He is evidetUly 
in a state of great mental excitement and distress. 
As the scene progresses he p'aCes nervously up and 
down the room. 

Lord Goring : My dear Robert, it's a very awkward 
business, very awkward indeed. You should have told 
your wife the whole thing. Secrets from other people's 
wives are a necessary lux.ury in modem life. So, at 
least, I am alwhys told at the club by people who are 
bald enough ' to know better. But no man should 
liave a secret from hte own wife. She invariably finds 
it out. Women have a wonderful instinct about thifigs. 
They can discover everything except the obvious. 

S%r Robert Chiltern: Arthur, I couldn’t tell my wife. 
When could I have told her ? Not last night. I would 
have made a life-long separation between us, and I 
would have lost the love of the one vioman in the 
world I worship, of the only woman who had ever stirred 
love within me. Last night it would have been quite 
impossible. She would have turned from me in horror 
. in horror and in contempt. 

' Lord Goring: Is Lady Chiltern as perfect as all that ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Yes; my wife is as perfect 
as all that. ^ 

Lord Gating (taking off his left-hand glove): What' 
a pity I I beg your pardon, my dear fellow, I didn't 
O.w. 705 ^ 
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quite mean that. But if what you tell me is true, I 
should like to have a serious talk about life with Lady 
Chiltem. 

Eir Robert Chiliern : It would be quite useless. 

Lord Goring : May I try ? 

Sir Robert Chiliern : Yes ; but nothing could make 
her alter hef views. 

J.ord Goring : Well, at the woist it would simply 
be a psychological experiment. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: All such expemnents are 
terribly dangerous. 

'Lord Goring: Everything is dangerous, my dear 
fellow. If it wasn't so, life wouldn’t be worth living. 

. . . Well, I am bobnd to say that I think you should 
have told her years ago. 

Sir Robert Chiliern: When ? When we were en¬ 
gaged ? Do you think she would have married me if 
she had known that the origin of my fortune is such as 
it is, the basis of my career such as it is, and that 1 
had done a thing that I suppose most men would call 
shameful and dishonourable ? 

Lord Goring (slowly): Yes ; most men would call it 
ugly names. There is no doubt of that. 

Sir Robert Chiltern [bitterly): Men w'ho every day do 
something of the same kind themselves. Men who, 
each one of them, have worse secrets in their own lives. 

Lord Goring : That is the reason they are so pleased 
to find out other people’s secret.s. It distracts public 
attention from their own. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: And, after all, whom did 1 
wrong by what I did ? No one. 

Lord Goring (looking at him steadily): Except your¬ 
self, Robert. . 

Sir Robert Chiltern (after a fause): Of course 1 had 
private information about a certain transaction con¬ 
templated by the Government of the day, and 1 acted 
on it. Private information is practically the source of 
every large modem foitune. 
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Lord Goring [tapping hh boot with hh cane): And 
public scandal invariably the result. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (pacing up and down the room): 
Arthur, do you think that what I did nearly eighteen 
years ago should be brought up against me now ? 
io you think it fair that a man’s whole career should 
be ruined fyr a fault done in one’s boyhood almost ? 
I was twenty-two at the time, luid I had the double 
misfortune of being well-born and poor, two un¬ 
forgivable things nowadays. Is it fair that the folly, 
the sin of one's youth, if men choose to call it a sin, 
should wreck a fife like mine, should place me in the 
pillory, should shatter all that I have worked for, 
all that I have built up ? Is it fain, Arthur ? 

Lord Goring: Life is never fair, Robert. And 
perhaps it is a good thing for most <jf us that it is 
not. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Every man of ambition has to 
fight his century with its own weapons. What this 
century worships is wealtl\. The God of this century 
is wealth*. To* succeed one must have wealth. At 
ail costs one must have wealth. 

Lord Goring: You underrate yourself, Robert 
Behove me, without wealth you could have succeeded 
just as well. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : When I was old, perhaps. When 
I had lost my passion for power, or could not use it. 
When 1 was tired, worn out, disappointed. I wanted 
my success when I was young. Youth* is the time 
for success. I couldn’t wait. 

Lord Goring : Well, you certainly have had your 
success while you are still young. No one in our day 
has had such a brilliant success. Un^der-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs at the age of forty—that’s good enough 
for any one, 1 should think. • 

Sir Robert Chiltern : And if it is all taken away fronr 
me now ? If I lose everything over a horrible scandal ? * 
If I am hounded from public life ? 
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Lord Goring: Robert, how could you have sold 
yourself for money ? 

Sir Robert ChiUern {excitedly): I did not sell myself 
for .money. I bought success at a great price. That 
is all. 

Lord Goring {gravely): Yes ; you certainly paid a 
great price for it. But what first made you think of 
doing such a' thing ? 

Sir Robert ChiUern: Baron A mheiin. 

Lord Goring : Damned scoundrel! 

Sir Robert ChiUern : No ; he was a man of a most 
subtle 'and refined intellect. A man of culture, charm, 
and distinction. One of the most intellectual men I 
ever met. * * 

Lord Goring : Ah ! I prefer a gentlemanly fool any 
day. There is more to be said for stupidity than people 
imagine. Personally I have a great admiration for 
stupidity. It is a sort of fellow-feeling, I suppose. But 
how did he do it ? Tell roe the whole thing. 

Sir Robert ChiUern {thrown himselj into an arm-chair 
by the writing-table): One night after dinner at Ix)rd 
Radley's the Baron began talking about success in 
modem life as something that one could reduce to an 
absolutely definite science. With that wonderfully 
fascinating quiet voice of his he expounded to us the 
most terrible of aU philosophies, the philosophy of 
power, preached to us the most marv'ellous of all 
gospels, the gospel of gold. 1 think he saw the effect 
he Iiad prodvseed on me, for some days afterwards he 
wrote and asked me to come and see him. He was 
living then in Park Lane, in the house Lord Woolcomb 
has now. I remember so well how, with a strange 
smile on his pal^. curveo lips, he led me through his 
wonderful picture gallery, showed me his tapestries, 
his enamels, his jewels, his carved ivories, made me 
wonder at the strange loveliness of the luxury in which 
he lived; and then told me that luxury was nothing 
but a background, a p, inted scene in a play, and that 
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power, power over other men, power over the world, 
was the one thing worth having, the one supreme 
pleasure worth knowing, the one joy one never tired 
of, and that in our century only the rich possessed it. 

Lord Goring {with great deliberation): A thoroughly 
shallow creed. 


5 *> Robert Chiliern (rising): I didn't think so then. 
1 don’t think so now. Wealth has given ihe enormous 
power. It gave me at the very outset of my life freedom, 
and freedom is everything. You have never been poor, 
and never known what ambition is. .You cannot under¬ 
stand what a wonderful chance the Baron gave me. 
Such a chance as few men get. 

Lord Goring: Fortunately fot ►them, if one is to 
judge by results. But tell me definitely, how did the 


Baron finally persuade you to—well, to do what you 
did ? 


Sir Robert Chiltern: When I was going away he 
said to me that if 1 ever could give him any private 
information of real value he would make me a very 
rich man*. I w'ss dazed at the prospect he held out 
to me, and ray ambition and my desire for power were 
at that time boundless. Six weeks later certain private 
documents passed through my hands. 

Lord Goring (keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the 
car^ei) : State documents 7 
Sir Robert Chiltern: Yes. 


Lord Goring sighs, then passes his ha}id across 
his forehead and looks up, * 


Lord Goring: I had no idea that you, of all men 
in the world, could have been so weak, Robert, as to 
yield to such a temptation as Baron Amlieim held 
out to you. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Weak ? Oh, I am sick*of hearing 
that phrase. Sick of using it about others. Weak 1 
Do you really think, Arthtir, that it is weakness that' 
yields to temptation ? I tell you that there are terrible 
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temptations that it requires strength, strength and 
courage, to yield to. To stake all one’s life on a single 
moment, to risk everything on one throw, whether 
the^stake be power or pleasure, I care not^there is 
no weakness in that. There is a horrible, a terriblp 
courage. I had that courage. I sat down the same 
afternoon atid wrote Baron Arnhcim the, letter this 
Nvoman now liolds. He made three quarters of a million 
over the transaction. 

Lord Goring : And y(»u ? 

Sir Robert Chiliern: I received from the Baron 
£Tio,obo. 

Lord Goring : ^■ou were worth more, Robert. 

Sir Robert Chiltevh: No; that ntoney gave me 
exactly wliat 1 wanted, power over others. I went 
into the House immediately. The Baron advised me 
in finance from time to time. Before live years I had 
almost trebled my fortune. Since tlicn everything 
that I have touched has turned out a success. In aU 
things connected wdth inoqey 1 have had a luck so 
extraordinary that sometimes it has made nie almost 
afraid. I remember having read somewhere, in some 
strange book, that when the gods wish to punish us 
they answer our prayers. 

Lord Goring : J^ut tell me, Robert, did you never 
suffer any regret for what you had done ? 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn: No. 1 felt that I had fought 
the century with its owm weapons, and won. 

Lord Goring (sadly): You thought you had won. 

Sir Robert Chiltcrn: I thought so. (After a long 
pause): Arthur, do you despise me for what I have 
told you ? 

Lord Goring (yi^ith deep feeling in his voice) : I am 
very sorry for you, Robert, very sorry indeed. 

Sir Robert Chiliern: I don't say that I suffered any 
remorse. I didn't. Not remorse in the ordinary, rather 
'silly sense of the word. But I have paid conscience 
money many times. I had a wild hope that I might 
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disarm destiny. The sum Baron Amheim §ave me I 
have distributed twice over in public charities since 
then. 

Lord Goring (looking up): In public charities ? 
Dear me! what a lot of harm you must have done, 
Robert! 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Oh, don't say tljat, Arthur ; 
don't talk like that! 

Lord Goring: Never mind what I say, Robert! I 
am always saying what I shouldn’t say. In fact, 1 
usually say what I really think. • A great mistake 
nowadays. It maltcs one so liable to be understood. 
As regards this dreadful busines^s, I will help you in 
whatever way I can. Of course ybu know tliat. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Thank you, Artliur, thank you. 
But what is to be done ? Wiat can be done ? 

Lord Goring (leaning back with his hands in his 
pockets): Well, the Englisli can't stand a man who is 
always saying he is in the right, but they are very 
fond of gi man who admits that he has been in the 
wrong. It is on*e of the best things in them. However, 
in your case, ’Robert, a confession would not do. The 
money, if you will alldw me to say so, is . . . awkward. 
Besides, if you did make a clean breast of the whole 
‘affair, you would never be able to talk morality again. 
And in England a man who can't talk morality twice 
a week to a large, popular, immoral audience is quite 
over as a serious politician. There would be nothing left 
for him as a profession except Botany of the Church. 
A confession would be of no use. It would ruin you. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: It would ruin me. Arthur, the 
only thing for me to do now is to fight the thing out. 

Lord Goring (rising from his chair): I was waiting 
for you to say that, Robert. It is the only thing to do 
now. And you must begin by telling your wife the 
whole story. • , 

Sir Robert Chiltern : That 1 will not do. 

Lord Goring : Robert, believe me, you are wrong. 
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Sir Robert Ckiliern: I couldn’t do it. It would kill 
her love for me. And now about this woman, this 
Mrs. Cheveley. How can I defend myself against her ? 
You knew her before, Arthur, apparently. 

Lord Goring: Yes. 

Sir Robert Ckiliern: Did you know her well ? 

Lord Gorifig (arranging his necktie): So little that I 
got engaged to be married to hei once, when I was 
staying at the Tenbys'. llie affair lasted for, three 
days . . . nearly. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Wliy was it broken off ?. 

Lori Goring (airily): Oh, I forget. At least, it makes 
no matter. By the,way, have you tried her with 
money ? She used be confoundedly fond of money. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: I offered her any sum she 
wanted. She refused. 

Lord Goring : Then the marvellous gospel of gold 
breaks down sometimes. The rich can’t do everything, 
after all. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Not everything. I suppose you 
are right. Arthur. I feel that pubhc disgrace is in 
store for me. I feel certain of it. I nev*er knew what 
terror was before. I know it now. It is as if a hand 
of ice were laid upon one’s heart. It is as if one’s 
heart w’ere beating jtself to death in some empty* 
hollow. 

Lord Goring (striking the table): Robert, you must 
fight her. You must fight her. 

Sir Robert 'Chiltern: But how ? 

Lord Goring: I can’t tell you how at present. I 
have not the smallest idea. But every one has some 
weak point. There is some flaw in each one of us. 
(Strolls over to the fireplace and looks at himself in the 
glass.) My father tells me that even I have faults. 
Perhaps I have. I don't know. 

^ Sir Robert Chiltern: In defending myself against 
Mrs. Cheveley, I have a right to use any weapon I 
can find, have I not ? 
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Lord Goring (still looking in the gl-ass): In your 
place I don't think I should have the smallest scruple 
in doing so. She is thoroughly well able to take care 
of herself. ' 

• Sir Robert Chiltern (sits down at the table and takes a 
pen in his hand): Well, I shall send a ciplier telegram 
to the EmlJassy at Vienna, to inquire if there is any¬ 
thing known against her. There may be some secret 
scandal she might be afraid of. 

Lord Goring (settling his buttonhole): Oh, I should 
fancy Mrs. Cheveley is one of tRose very modem 
women of our time who find a new scandal as becoming 
as a new bonnet, and air them b®yi in the Park every 
afternoon a^ five-thirty. 1 am sure she adores scandals, 
and that the sorrow of her life at present is that she 
can't manage to have enough of them. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (writing): Why do you say that ? 

Lord Goring (turning round): Well, slie wore far too 
much rouge last night, and not quite enough clothes. 
Tliat is aiwiys g sign of despair in a woman. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (striking a hell): But it is worth 
while ray wiring to Vjpnna, is it not ? 

Lord Goring : It is always worth while asking a 
question, tliough it is not always worth while answering 
one. 

Enter Mason. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Is Mr. TrafEord in his room ? 

Mason: Yes, Sir Robert. • 

Sir Robert Chiltern (puts what he has written into an 
envelope, which he then carefully closes): Tell him to 
have this sent off in cipher at once. There must not 
be a moment's delay. , 

Mason: Yes, Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Oh ! just give that back to me 
again. • , 

Writes something on the envelope. Mason then 
goes out with the letter. 
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Sir Robert Chiltern : She must have had some curious 
hold over Baron Amheim. I wonder what it was. 

Lord Goring (smiling): I wonder. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : I will fight her to the death, as 
long as my wife knows nothing. 

Lord Goring (strongly): Oh, figlit in any case—in 
any case. • 

Sir Robert Chiltern (with a gesture of despair): If my 
wife found out, there would be little left to tight for. 
Well, as soon as I hear from Vienna, I shall let you 
know the result. It is a chance, just a chance, but I 
believe in it. And as I fought the age with its own 
weapons, I will figli/ »her with her weapons. It is only 
fair, and she looks like a woman with a past, doesn^t 
she ? 

Lord Goring : Most pretty women do. But there is 
a fashion in pasts just as there is a fashion in frocks. 
Perhaps Mrs. Chcvelcy's past is merely a slightly 
decollete one, and they are excessively popular nowa¬ 
days, Besides, my dear Robert, 1 shoujd not'build too 
high hopes on frightening Mrs. Cheveley, I should not 
fancy Mrs. Cheveley is a woman who w'ould be easily 
frightened. She has survived all her creditors, and she 
shows wonderful presence of mind. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Oh I I live on hopes now. 1 
clutch at every chance. I feel like a man on a ship 
that is sinking. The water is round my feet, and the 
very air is bitter with storm. Hush ! I Iicar my wife's 
voice. 


Enter Lady Chiltern in walking dress. 

Lady Chiltern:’ Go<»d-aftemoon, Lord Goring. 

Lord Goring : Good-afternoon, Liidy Chiltern ! Have 
ygu been in the Park ? 

‘ Lady Ch.Ucrn: No; I have just come from the 
Woman's Liberal As'Jociation, where, by the way, 
Robert, your name was received with loud applause. 
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and now I have cortie in to have my tea. (To Lord 
Goring) ; You will wait and have some tea, won’t 
you ? 

Lord Goring : Lll wait for a short time, thanks. 

* Lady Chiltern: I will be back in a moment. 1 am 
only going to take my hat off. 

Lord GoHng (in his most earnest manner) . Oh ! 
please don’t. It is so pretty. One of the prettiest hats 
I ever saw. I hope the Woman’s Liberal Association 
received it with loud applause. 

Lady Chiltern (with a smile): W^e have much more 
important work to do than look at each other’s bonnets, 
Lord Goring. • , 

Lord Gorift^: Really ? What sort of work ? 

Lady Chiltern: Oh ! dull, useful, delightful things. 
Factory Acts, Female Inspectors, the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, the Parliamentary Franchise. . . . Everything, 
in fact, that you would find thoroughly uninteresting. 

Lord Goring : And never bonnets ? 

Lady Chiltern (with inock indignation): Never 
bonnets, nevex I 

Lady Chiltfwj goes out through the door leadif\^ 
to her boudoir. * 

Sir Robert Chiltern (takes Lord Gorin(;’s hand): 
You have been a go(Kl friend tome, Arthur, a thoroughly 
good friend. 

Lord Goring : I don’t know that 1 have been able to 
do much for you, Robert, as yet. In fact, I have 
not been able to do anything for you, as far as I can 
see. I am thoroughly disappointed with myself. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: You have enabled me to tell 
you the truth. That is something.* The truth has 
always stifled me. • 

Lord Goring: Ah ! the truth is a thing I get rid^of 
as soon as possible 1 Bad habit, by the way. Makes* 
one very unpopular at the club . . . with the older 
members. They call it being conceited. Perhaps it is. 
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Sir Robert Chiltern: I woiiid to God that I had been 
able to tell the truth ... to live the truth. Ah 1 that 
is 1,he great thing in life, to live the truth. (Sighsj and 
goes towards the door.) I’ll see you soon again, Arthur, 
shan’t I ? 

Lord Goring: Certainly. Whenever you like. I'm 
going to look in at the Bachelors’ Ball to-night, unless 
I find something better to do. But I’ll come round 
to-morrow morning. If you sliould want me to-night 
by any chance, sepd round a note to Curzon Street. 

Sir •Robert Chiltern: Thank you. 

As he reaches* the door, Lady Chiltern enters 
from her boudoir. 

Lady Chiltern : You are not going, Robert ? 

Sir Robert Chiltein: I have some letters to write, 
dear. 

Lady Chiltern (going to him): You work too hard, 
Robert. You seem never to think of wurself, and you 
are looking so tired. 

Sir Robert Chiltern . It is nirtiiing, dear, nothing. 
{He kisses her and goes out.) 

Lady Chiltern (to Lord Goring) .* Do sit down. I 
am so glad you have called. I want to talk to you 
about . . . well, not about bonnets, or the Woman’s 
Liberal Association. You take far too much interest 
in the first ..subject, and not nearly enough in the 
second. 

Lord Goring : You want to talk to me about Mrs. 
Cheveley ? 

Lady Chiltern: Yes. You have guessed it. After 
you left last night I found out that what she had said 
was really true. Of course I made Robert write her 
a,letter at once, withdrawing his promise. 

' Lord Goring : So he gave me to understand. 

Lady Chiltern: To have kept it would have been, 
the first stain on a career that has oecn stainless 
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always. Robert jnust be above reproach. He is not 
like other men. He cannot afford to do what other 
men do. (She looks at Lord Goring, who remains 
silent.) Don't you agree with me ? You are Robertas 
greatest frienef. You are our greatest friend. Lord 
Goring. No one, except myself, knows Robert better 
than you do. He has no secrets from me, and I don't 
think he has any from you. 

Lord Goring: He certainly has no secrets from me. 
At least I don't think so. 

Lady Chiltern : 3'hen am I not right in my estimate 
of him ? I know I am right. But speak to me frankly. 

Lord Goring (looking straight atjier): Quite frankly ? 

Lady Chiltern : Surely. You have nothing to conceal, 
have you ? 

Lord Goring : Nothing. But, my dear Lady Chiltern, 
I think, if you will allow me to say so, that in practical 
life—~ 

Lady Chiltern (smiling): Of which you know so 
little. Lord Go/ing- » 

Lord Goring: Of which 1 know nothing by ex¬ 
perience, though I know something by observation. I 
think that in practical life there is something about 
success, actual success, that is a little unscrupulous, 
something about ambition that is unscrupulous always. 
Once a man has set his heart and soul on getting to a 
certain point, if he has to climb the crag, he climbs the 
crag; if he has to walk in the mire- 

Lady Chiltern : Well ? 

Lord Goring : He walks in the mire. Of course I am 
only talking generally about life. 

Lady ChiUern (gravely): I hope so. Why do you 
look at me so strangely, Lord Goring ? 

Lord Goring: Lady Chiltern, I have .sometimes 
thought that . . . perhaps you are a little hard in 
some of your views on life. I think that . . . often 
you don't make sufficient allowances. In every nature 
there are elements of weakness, or worse than weakness. 
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Supposing, for instance, that—that any public man, 
my father, or Lord Merton, or Robert, say, had, years 
ago, written some foolish letter to some one. . . . 

J^ady Ckiltern: What do you mean b\' a foolish 
letter ? 

Lord Goring : A letter gravely compromising one’s 
position. I am only putting an imaginary Case. 

Lady Ckiltern: Robert is as incapable of doing a 
foolish thing as he is of doing a wrong thmg. 

Lord Goring (after a long pause): Nobody is in¬ 
capable of doing a‘ foolish thing. Nobody is incapable 
of doing a wrong thing. 

Lady Ckiltern : Ar^ you a Pessimist ? What will the 
other dandies say?" They will all have, to go into 
mourning. 

Lord Goring (rising): No, Lady Chiltern, 1 am not 
a Pessimist. Indeed I am not sure that I quite know 
what pessimism really means. All I do know is that 
life cannot be understood without much charity, cannot 
be lived without much cliarity. It i-i love,-and not 
German philosophy, that is the true explanation of 
this world, whatever may be the explanation of the 
next. And if you are ever in trouble, Lady Chiltern, 
truk me absolutely, and I will help you in every way 
I can. If you ever want me, come to me for my 
assistance, and you shall have it. Come at once to me. 

Lady Chiltern (looking at him in surprise): Lord 
Goring, you talking quite seriously. 1 don't think 
I ever heard’you talk seriously before. 

Lord Goring (laughing): You must excuse me. Lady 
Chiltern. It won’t occur again, if I can help it. 

Lady Chiltern: But I hke you to be serious. 

f 

Enlgr Mabel Chiltern, in the most ravishing 

^frock. 

I 

Mabel Chiltern: D#*ar Gertrude, don't say such a 
dreadful thing to Lord Goring. Seriousness would be 
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very unbecoming to him. Good-afteuioon, Lord 
Goring ! Pray be as trivial as you can. 

Lord Goring: I sliould like to. Miss Mabel, but I 
am afraid 1 am ... a little out of practice J;his 
morning ; and besides, I have to be going now. 

Mabel Chiltern : Just when 1 have come in ! What 
dreadful manners you have ! I am sure you were 
very badly brought up. ’ 

Lord Goring: 1 was. 

Mabel Chiltern: I wish I had brought you up! 

Lord Goring: I am so sorry you (kdn’t. 

Mabel Chiltern: It is too late now, I suppo^ ? 

Lord Goring (smiling): I am not so sure. 

Mabel Chiltern : Will you ride’tO-morrow morning ? 

Lord Gorihg : Ves, at ten. 

Mabel Chiltern : Don’t forget. 

Lord Goring : Of course I shan’t. By the way, Lady 
Chiltern, there is no list of your guests in The Morning 
Post of to-day. It has aj)])areiitiy been crowded out 
by the Cctunly Council, or the Lambeth Conference, or 
something equally boring. Could you let me have a 
list ? I have a particular reason for asking you. 

Lady Chiltern: I iftn sure Mr. 'frafford will be abl^ 
to give you one. 

Lord Goring : 'I hatiks, so much. 

Mabel Chiltern: rommy is the most useful person 
in London. 

Lord Goring (turning to her): And who is the most 
ornamental ? • 

Mabel Chiltern (triumphantly): I am. 

Lord Goring: How clever of you to guess it! (Takes 
up his hat and cane.) Good-bye, J.ady Chiltern ! You 
will remember what I said to you, you ? 

Lady Chiltern: Yes; but I don’t know why you said 
it to me. ^ 

Lord Goring : I hardly know myself. Good-bye, Miss 
Mabel! 

Mabel Chiltern {^ith a little moue of disappointment): 
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I wish you were not going. I have had four wonderful 
. adventures this morning; four and a half, in fact. 
You might stop and listen to some of them. 

Lord ixoring : How very selfish of you to have four 
and a half! There won't be any left for me. 

Mabel Chiltern: 1 don't want you to have any. 
They would^ot be good for you. 

Lord Goring: That is the first unkind thing you 
have ever said to me. How charmingly you said it I 
Ten to-morrow. 

Mabel Chiltern ;• Sharp. 

Lord Goring : Quite sharp. But don’t bring Mr. 
Trafford. ^ 

Mabel Chiltern (Mh a little toss of the head): Of 
course I shan’t bring Tommy Trafiortl. Tommy 
Trafford is in great disgrace. 

Lord Goring : I am delighted to hear it. (Bows and 
goes out.) 

Mabel Chiltern: Gertrude, I wish you would speak 
to Tommy Trafford. 

Lady Chiltern: What has poor Mr.' Trafford done 
this time ? Robert says he is the best secretary he 
has ever had. ' 

Mabel Chiltern: Well, Tommy has proposed to me 
again. Tommy really does nothing but propose to me. 
He proposed to me last night in the music-room, when 
1 was quite unprotected, as there was an elaborate trio 
going on. f didn’t dare to make the smallest repartee, 

I need hardly tell you. If I had, it would have stopped 
the music at once. Musical people are so absurdly 
unreasonable. They alv/ays want one to be perfectly 
dumb at the very moment when one is longing to be 
absolutely deaf. ,Then he proposed to me in broad 
daylight this morning, in front of that dreadful statue 
of Achilles! Really, the things that go on in front of 
fhat work of art are quite appalling. The police should 
mterfere. At luncheon I saw by the glare in his eye 
that he was going to propose again, and I just managed 
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to check him in time by assuring him that I was a 
bimetallist. Fortunately I don't know what bimetallism 
means. And I don't believe anybody else does either.’ 
But the observation crushed Tommy for ten minj^tes. 
He looked quite shocked. And then Tommy is so 
annoying in the way he proposes. If he jiroposed at the 
top of his .voice, I should not mind so much. That 
might produce some effect on the public.* But he does 
it in a horrid confidential way. When Tommy wants to 
be romantic he talks to one just like a doctor. I am 
very fond of Tommy, but his methods of proposing 
are quite out of date. I wish, Gertrude, you' would 
speak to him, and tell him that once a week is quite 
often enough to propose to any due, and that it should 
always be * done in a manner that attracts some 
attention. 

Lady Chiltern: Dear Mabel, don’t talk like that. 
Besides, Robert thinks very highly of Mr. Trafford. 
He believes he has a biiUiant future before him. 

Mabel ChiUern: Oh!,I wouldn’t marry a man 
with a luturcf before him for anything under the 
sun. 

Lady Chiltern : Mabel 1 

M(&cl Chiltern: I know, dear. You married a man 
with a future, didn't you ? But then Robert was a 
genius, and you have a noble, self-sacrificing character. 
You can stand geniuses. I have no character at all, 
and Robert is the only genius I could ever bear. As 
a rule, I think they are quite impos-sible. Geniuses 
talk so much, don't they ? Such a bad habit I And 
they are always thinking about themselves, when I 
want them to be thinking about me. I must go round 
now and rehearse at Lady Basildon’s. You remember, 
we are having tableaux, don't you ? The Triumph of 
something, I don't know what 11 hope it wili*be triumph 
of me. Only triumph I am really interested in at 
present. (Kisses Lady Chiltern and goes out ; theh 
comes running back.) Oh, Gertrude, do you know who 
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is coming to see you ? That dreadful Mrs. Cheveley, in 
a most lovely gown. Did you ask her ? 

Lady Chiltern (rising): Mrs. Cheveley ! Coming to 
see (lie ? Impossible ! 

Mabel Chiltern : 1 assure you she is coming upstairs; 
as large as life and not nearly so natural. 

Lady Chiltern: You need not wait, Mabel. Re¬ 
member, Lady Basildon is expecting you. 

Mabel Chiltern : Oh I I must shake hajids with Lady 
Markby. She is delightful. 1 love being scolded by her. 

Enter Mason. 

I 

Mason: Lady Markby. Mrs. Chevele 5 ^ 

Enter Lady Markby and Mrs. CuKyELEY. 

Lady Chiltern (advancing to meet them): Dear Lady 
Markby, how nice of you to come and sec me I (Shakes 
hatids with her, and bows somewhat distantly to Mrs. 
Cheveley.) Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Clicveley ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : Thanks. .Isn’t that Miss Chiltern ? 

I should like so much to know her. ‘ 

Lady Chiltern: Mabel, Mrs. Cheveley wishes to 
ki;ow you. (Mabel Chiltern gives a little nod.) 

Mrs. Cheveley (sitting down): 1 thought your frock 
so charming last night, Miss Chiltern. So simple and 
. . . suitable. 

Mabel Chiltern: Really ? I must tell my dress¬ 
maker. It will be such a surprise to her. Good-bye, 
Lady Markby'! 

Lady Markby : Going already ? 

Mabel Chiltern : I am. so sorry but I am obliged to. 

1 am just off to rehearsal. I have got to stand on my 
head in some tableaux. 

Lady Markby: On your head, child ? Oh ! I hope 
not. 1 belifive it is most unhealthy. (Takes a seal on 
the $oJa next Lady Chiltern.) 

' Mabel Chiltern: But it is for an excellent charity ; 
in aid of the Undeserving, the only people 1 am really . 
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interested in. I am the secretary, and Tommy Trafford 
is treasurer. 

Mrs. Ckeveley: And what is Lord Goring ? 

Mabel Chiltern : Oh ! Lord Goring is president 
' • Mrs. Ckeveley : The post should suit him admirably, 
unless he has deteriorated since I knew him first. 

Lady Markhy {reflecting): You are, remarkably 
modem, Mabel. A little too modern, perhaps. Nothing 
is so dangerous as being too modem. One is apt to 
grow old-fashioned quite suddenly. I have known 
many instances of it. * 

Mabel Chiltern : What a dreadful prospect! * 

Lady Markby: Ah I my d^r, you need not be 
nervous. You will always be a^ pretty as possible. 
That is the* best fashion there is, and the only fashion 
that England succeeds in setting. 

Mabel Chiltern {pith a curtsey): Tiiank yoii so much. 
Lady Markby, for England . . . and myself. (Goes 
out.) 

Lady (turning 4o Lady Chiltern) .• Dear 

Gertrude, we just called to know if Mrs. Cheveley's 
diamond brooch has been found. 

Lady Chiltern: Here ? . 

Mrs. Ckeveley : Yes. I missed it when 1 got baeJk to 
(vlaridge’s, and I thfuight I might possibly have dropped 
it here. 

Lady Chiltern : I have heard nothing about it. But 
1 will send for the butler and ask. (Touches the bell.) 

Mrs. Ckeveley: Oh, pray don't trouble. Lady 
Chiltern. I dare sa^^ I lost it at the Opera, before wc 
came on hcrc- 

Lady Markby : Ah yes, 1 suppose it must have been 
at the Opera. The fact is, we all scramble and jostle 
so much nowadays that I wonder we have anything 
at all left on us at the end of an evening. I know 
myself that, when I am coming back from the Drawing 
Room, I always feel as if I hadn't a shred on me, 
except a small shred of decent reputation, just enough 
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to prevent the lower classes making painful observa¬ 
tions through the windows of the carriage. The fact 
is that our Society is terribly over-populated. Really, 
some one should arrange a proper scheme of assisted 
emigration. It would do a great deal of good. 

Mrs. Cheveley : I quite agree with you. Lady Markby. 
It is nearly fix years since I have been in ‘London for 
the Season, and I must say Society has become dread¬ 
fully mixed. One sees tlie oddest people everywhere.. 

Lady Markby: That is quite true, dear. But one 
needn’t know them. I'm sure I don't know half the 
people who come to my house. Indeed, from all I 
hear, I shouldn’t likq to. 

Enter Mason. 

Lady Chiliern: What sort of a brooch was it that 
you lost, Mrs. Cheveley ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: A diamond snakc-brooch with a 
ruby, a rather large ruby. - ^ 

Lady Markby: I thought you saicl there was a 
sapphire on the head, dear ? 

tMrs. Cheveley {smiling): No, Lhdy Markby—a ruby. 

Lady Markby (nodding her head): And very be¬ 
coming, 1 am quite sure. 

Lady Chiltern: Has a ruby and dia.mond brooch 
been found in any of the rooms this morning. Mason ? 

Mason: No, my lady. 

Mrs. Cheveley : It really is of no consequence. Lady 
Chiltern. I am so sorry to have put you to any in¬ 
convenience. 

Lady Chiltern (coldly): Oh, it has been no in¬ 
convenience. Tha,t will do. Mason, You can bring tea. 
(Exit Mason.) 

Lady Markby: Well, I must say it is most annoying 
to k)se anything. I remember once at Bath, years ago, 
losing in the Pump Room an exceedingly handsome 
cameo bracelet that Sit John had given me. I don't ■ 
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think he has ever given me anything since, I am sorry 
to say. He has sadly degenerated. Really, this horrid 
Ifouse of Commons quite ruins' our husbands for us. 
I think the Lower House by far the greatest blow to 
k happy married life that there has been since that 
terrible thing called the Higher Education of Women 
was invented. , 

Lady Chiltern ; Ah ! it is heresy to say that in this 
house, Lady Markby. Robert is a great chjimpion of the 
Higher Education of Woman, and so, I am afraid, am I. 

Mm. Cheveley: The higher education of men is what 
I should like to see. Men need it so sadly. 

Lady Markby : They do, dear, But I am afraid such 
a scheme -^ould be quite unpractical. 1 don't think 
man has much capacity for development. He has 
got as far as he can, and that is not far, is it ? With 
regard to women, well, dear Gertrude, you belong to 
the yoimgcr generation, and I am sure it is all right 
if you approve of it. In my time, of course, we were 
taught not to iinderstand* anything. Tliat was the old 
system, and wonderfully interesting it was. I assure 
you that the amount of things I and my poor dear 
sister were taught not to understand was quite extra,- 
ordinary. But modem women understand everything, 
I am told. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Except their husbands. That is the 
one thing the modem woman never miderstands. 

Lady Markby: And a very good thing too, dear, I 
dare say. It might break up many a happy home if 
they did. Not yours, I need hardly say, Gertrude. 
You have married a pattern husband. I wish I could 
say as much for myself. But since Sir John has taken 
to attending the debates regularly, which he never 
used to do in the good old days, his language has 
become quite impossible. He always seems to think 
that he is addressing the House, and consequently 
whenever he discusses the state of the agricultural 
labourer, or the Welsh Church, or something quite 
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improper of that kind, I am obliged to send all the 
servants out of the room. It is not pleasant to see one's 
own butler, who has been with one for twenty-three 
years, actually blushing at the sideboard, and the 
footmen making contortions in comers like persons iti 
circuses. I assure you my life will be quite ruined unless 
they send Jqhn at once to the Upper Housfe. He won't 
take any interest in politics then, will he ? The House 
of Lords is so sensible. An assembly of gentlemen. But 
in his present state, Sir John is really a great trial. 
Why, this morning before breakfast was half over, he 
stood up on the hearth-mg, put his hands in his pockets, 
and appealed to the .country at the top of his voice. 
I left the table as soon as I had my .second cup of tea, 
I need hardly say. But his violent language could be 
heard all over the house! I trust, Gertrude, that Sir 
Robert is not like that ? 

Lady Chiltern: But I am very much interested in 
politics, Lady Markby. I love to hear Robert talk 
about them. * , - 

Lady Markby : Weil, I hope he is not as devoted to 
Blue Books as Sir Jolin is. I don't think they can be 
quite inmroving reading for any one. 

Mrs. Cheveley [languidly): I have never read a Blue 
Book. I prefer books ... in yellow covers. 

Lady Markby (genially unconscious): Yellow is a 
gayer colour, is it not ? I used to wear yellow a good 
deal in my early days, and would do so now if Sir 
John was not ^o painfully personal in his observations, 
and a man on the question of dress is always ridiculous, 
is he not ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Oh, no ’ I think men are the only 
authorities on dreys. 

Lady Markby : Really ? One wouldn’t say so from 
the sort of hats they wear ? would one ? 

t 

The butler enters, followed by the footman. Tea 
is set on a small table close to Lady Chiltern. 
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Lady Chiltcrn: May I give you some tea, Mrs. 
Cheveley. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Thanks. (The butler hands Mas. 
Cheveley a cup of tea on a salver.) 

• Lady Chillern : Some tea, I^dy Markby ? 

Lady Markby : No thanks, dear. (The servants go out.) 
I'he fact is, 1 have promised to go round for ten minutes 
to see poor Lady Brancaster, who is in very great 
trouble. Her daughter, quite a well-brought-up girl, too, 
liad actually become engaged to be married to a curate 
in Shropshire. It is very sad, very sad indeed. I can't 
understand this modern mania for curates. In irty time 
we girls saw them, of course, running about the place 
like rabbits. But we never took tiny notice of them, 
I need hardly say. But I am told that nowadays 
country society is quite honeycombed with them. 
I think it most irreligious. And then the eldest son has 
quarrelled with his father, and it is said that when 
they meet at the club Lord Brancaster always hides 
himself behind the money, article in The Times. How¬ 
ever, 1 believe fhat is quite a common occurrence nowa¬ 
days and that they have to take in extra copies of The 
Times at all the clubfe in St. James's Street; there a^e 
so many sons who won’t have anything to do with their 
fathers, and so many fathers who won’t speak to their 
sons. 1 think myself, it is very much to be regretted. 

Mrs. Cheveley: So do I, Lathers have so much to 
learn from their sons nowadays. 

Lady Markby : Really, dear ? What ^ 

Mrs. Cheveley : The art of living. The only really 
Line Art we have produced in modern times. 

Lady Markby (shaking her head) : Ah ! I am afraid 
Lord Brancaster knew a good deal,about that. More 
than his poor wife ever did. (Turning to Lady 
Chiltern) .■ You know Lady Brancaster,’ don't you, 
dear ? 

Lady Chiltern: just slightly. She was staying di 
Langton last autumn, when we were there. 
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Lady Markby : Well, like all stout women, she looks 
tlie very picture of happiness, as no doubt you noticed. 
But there are many tragedies in her fanuly, besides this 
affair of the curate. Her own sister, Mrs. Jekyll, had a 
most unhappy life ; through no fault of her own, I a -i 
sorry to say. She ultimately was so broken-hearted 
that she went into a convent, or on to the operatic 
stage, I forget which. No; I think it was decorative 
art-needlework she took up. I know slie had lost all 
sense of pleasure in life. {Rising): And now, Gertrude, 
if you will allow me, I shall leave Mrs. Cheveley in 
your charge and call back for her in a quarter of an hour. 
Or perhaps, dear Mrs. Cheveley, you wouldn't mind 
waiting in the carriage while 1 am with Lady Bran- 
caster. As 1 intend it to be a visit of condolence, I 
shan't stay long. 

Mrs. Cheveley (rising): I don’t mind wailing in the 
carriage at all, provided there is somebody tolook at one. 

■Lady Markby : Well, I hear the curate i& always 
prowlmg about the house. . , 

Mrs. Cheveley: I am afraid 1 am not fond of girl 
friends. 

Lady Chiltern (rising): Oh, Dhope Mrs. Cheveley 
will* stay here a little. I should like to have a few 
minutes* conversation with her. 

Mrs. Cheveley: How very kind of you, Lady 
Chiltern 1 Believe me, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure. 

Lady Markby : Ah ! no doubt you both have many 
pleasant reminiscences of your schoolboys to talk over 
together. Good-bye, dear Gertrude! Shall I see you 
at Lady Bonar's to-night ? She has discovered a 
wonderful new geipus. He does . . . nothing at all, I 
believe.- That is a ^eat comfort, is it not ? 

Lady CkfUern: Robert and I are dining at home by 
ourselves to-night, and I don't think I shall go any¬ 
where afterwards. Robert, of course, will have to be 
in the House. But there is nothing interesting on. 
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Lady Markhy: Dining at home by yourselves ? Is 
that quite prudent ? Ah, I forgot, your husband is an 
exception. Min'e is the general rule, and nothing ages 
a woman so rapidly as having married the general i^e. 

• 

Exit Lady Markby. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Wonderful woman, Lsfdy Markby, 
isn’t she ? Talks more and says less than anybody I 
ever met. She is made to be a public speaker. Much 
more so than her husband, though he is a typical 
Englishman, always dull and usually violent. * 

Lady Chiltern (mahcs no answer, bid remains standing. 
There is a pause. 'Then the eyes ojihe two women meet. 
Lady Chiltern looks stern and pale. Mrs. Cheveley 
seems rather amused): Mrs. Cheveley, 1 think it is 
right to tell you quite frankly that, had I known who 
you really were, 1 should not have invited you to 
my house last night. 

Mrs. Cheveley (with an iptpertinent smile): Really ? 

Lady ChilterA : I could not have done so. 

Mrs. Cheveley : I see that after all these years you 
have not changed a bit, Gertrude. 

Lady Chiltern : I never change. • 

Mrs. Cheveley (elevating her eyebrows): Then life has 
taught you nothing ? 

Lady Chiltern: It has taught me that a person who 
has once been guilty of a dishonest and dishonourable 
action may be guilty of it a second time, and should 
be shunned. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Would you apply that rule to every 
one ? 

Lady Chiltern : Yes, to every one, without exception. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Then I am sorry for you, Gertrude, 
very sor^ for you. * 

Lady Chiltern: You see now, I am sure, that Jor 
many reasons any further acquaintance between u5 
during your stay in London is quite impossible ? 
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Mrs. Cheveley (leaning back in her chair): Do you 
know, Gertrude, I don't mind your talking morality 
a bit. Morality is simply the attitude we adopt towards 
people whom we personally dislike. You mslike me. 
t am quite aware of that. And I have always detested 
you. And yet I have come here to do you a service. 

Lady Chiltern (contemptuously): Like, the service 
you wished Vo render my husband Inst night, I suppose. 
Thank heaven, I saved him from that. 

Mrs. Cheveley (starting to her feet): It you who 
made him write that insolent letter to me ? It was 
you who made him break his promise ? 

Lady Chiltern: Yes. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Tlien you must make him keep it. 
I give you till to-morrow morning—-no more. If by 
that time your husband docs not solemnly bind himself 
to help me in this great scheme in which I am in¬ 
terested— 

Lady Chiltern : This fraudulent speculation- 

Mrs. Cheveley : Call it wjiat you chose. I hold your 
husband in the hollow of my hand, and if you are wise 
you will make him do what I tell him. 

^ Lady Chiltern (rising and going towards her): You 
are impertinent. What has my husband to do with 
you ? With a woman like you ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (with a bitter laugh): In this world like 
meets with like. It is because your husband is himself 
fraudulent and dishonest that we pair so well together. 
Between you and him there are chasms. He and 1 
are closer than friends. We are enemies linked together. 
The same sin binds us 

Lady Chiltern : How dare you class my husband with 
yourself ? How dare you threaten him or me ? Leave 
my house. You are unfit to enter it. 

1 

„ Sir Robert Chiltern enters from behind. He 
' hears his wife's Iasi words, and sees to whom they 
are address^. He grows deadly pale. 
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Mrs. Cheveley : Your house ! A house bought with 
the price of dishonour. A house, everythin#? in which 
has been paid for by fraud. (Turns round and sees Sir 
Robert ^hiltern.) Ask him what the origin of his 
fortune is! Get him to tell you how he sold if) a 
stockbroker a Cabinet secret. Learn from him to what 
you owe your position. 

Lady Chtliern: It is not true! Robert! It is not 
true ! 

Mrs. Cheveley (pointing at him with outstretched 
finger): Look at him! Can he deny it ? Does he dare to ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Go! Go af once. You have 
done your worst now'. 

Mrs. Cheveley : My worst ? I hiivc not yet finished 
with you, with either of you. I give you both till 
to-morrow at noon. If by then you don’t do what I 
bid you to do, the whole world shall know the origin 
of Robert Chiltern. 


Sir Robert Chiltern strikes the hell. Enter 
Masqn. ^ 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Show Mrs. Cheveley out. 


Mrs. CheveleV starts; then hows with somewhat 
exaggerated politeness to Lady Chiltern, who m&kes 
no sign of response. As she passes by Sir Robert 
Chiltern, xoho is standing close to the door, she 
pauses for a moment and looks him straight in the 
face. She then goes out, followed by the servant, 
who closes the door after him. The^ husband and 
wife are left alone. Lady Chiltern stands like some 
one in a dreadful dream. Then she turns round and 
looks at her husband. She looks at him with strange 
eyes, as though she was seeing him for the first lime. 


Lady Chiltern : You sold a Cabinet secret for money ! 
You began your life with fraud I You built up your 
career on dishonour ! Oh, tellme it is not true ! Lie to 
me ! Lie to me! Tell me it is not true. 
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Sir Robert Chiltern: What tliis woman said is quite 
true. But, Gertrude, listen to me. You don't realise 
how I was tempted. Let me tell you the whole thing. 
[Goes towards Jier.) 

Lady Chiltern: Don’t come near me. Don't touch 
me. 1 feel as if you had soiled me for ever. Oh 1 what 
a mask you have been wearing all these years ! A 
horrible painted mask ! You sold yourself for money. 
Oh I a common thief were better. You put yourself up 
to sale to the highest bidder ! You were bought in the 
market. You lied to the whole world. And yet you will 
not lie to me. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (rushing towards her): Gertrude 1 
Gertrude ! , ■ 

Lady Chiltern (thrusting him back with, outstretched 
hands): No, don’t speak ! Say nothing ! Your voice 
wakes terrible memories—memories of things that 
made me love you—memories of words that made me 
love you—memories that now are horrible to me. 
And how I worshipped you ! You were to me some¬ 
thing apart from common’life, a thirg pure, noble, 
honest, without stain. The world seemed to me finer 
because you were in it, and goodijess more real because 
yNDij lived. And now—oh, when I think that I made 
of a man like you my ideal! the ideal of my life ! 

Sir Robert Chiltern: There was your mistake. There 
was your error. The error all women commit. Why 
can’t you women love us, faults and all ? Why do you 
place us on i^onstrous ixidcstals ? We have all feet of 
clay, women as well as men; but when wc men love 
women, we love them knowing their weaknesses, their 
follies, their imperfections, love them all the more, it 
may be, for that reason. Tt is not the perfect, but the 
imperfect, who have need of love. It is when we are 
wounded hy our own hands, or by the hands of others, 
that love should come to cure us—else what use is 
Jove at all ? All sins, except a sin against itself, Love 
should forgive. All lives, save loveless lives, tnie Love 
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should pardon, A man’s love is like that. It is wider, 
larger, more human than a woman’s. Women think 
tliat they are making ideals of men. Wiat they are 
making of us are false idols merely. You made your 
f^lse idol of me, and I had not the courage to edme 
down, show you my wounds, tell you my weaknesses. 
I was afraid, that I might lose your love, as I have lost 
it now. And so, last night you ruined my Mfc for me— 
yes, mined it ! What this woman asked of me was 
nothing compared to what she offered to me. She 
offered security, peace, stability. Tl^e sin of my youth, 
that 1 had thought was buried, rose up in front of me, 
hideous, horrible, with its hands at my throat. I could 
have killed it for ever, sent it *back into its tomb, 
destroyed its record, burned the one witness against me. 
You prevented me. No one but you, you know it. 
And now what is there before me but public disgrace, 
ruin, terrible shame, the mockery of the world, a lonely 
dishonoured life, a lonely dishonoured death, it may be, 
some day ? Let women make no more ideals of men 1 
let tlicm ftot pi#t them on altars and bow before them, 
or they may ruin other lives as completely as you— 

you whom I have so wildly loved—have ruined mine 1 

« 

He passes from the room. I.«ady Chiltern 
rushes towards him, hut the door is closed when she 
reaches it. Pale with anguish, bewildered, helpless, 
she sways like a plant in the water. Her hands, out- 
stretched, seem to tremble in the air like blossoms in 
the wind. Then she flings herself down beside a 
sofa and buries her face. Her sobs are like the sobs 
of a child. 


ACT DROP. 


I 



THIRD ACT 


SCENK 

The Library in Lord Gormg’s house, An Adam 
room. On the right is the door leading into the hall. 
On the left, the door of the smoking-rooyn. A pair of 
folding doors at the hack open into the drawing-room. 
The fire is lit. ^Phipps, the butler, is arranging some 
newspapers on the miting-table. 'The distinction of 
Phipps is his impassivity, lie has been termed 
enthusiasts the Ideal Butler. The Sphinx is not so 
incommunicable. He is a mask with a -manner. Of. 
his intellectual or emotional life, history knows 
nothing. He represents the dominance of form 

Enter Lord Goring in evening dress with a 
buttonhole. He is wearing a silk hat and Inverness 
cape. White-gloved, he carries a Lttiis ^eize cane. 
His are all the delicate fopperies of Fashion, One 
sees that he stands in immediate relation to modern 

’ . life, makes it indeed, and so masters it. He is 
the first well-dressed philosopher in the history of 
thought. 

Lord Goring: Got my second buttonhole for me, 
Phipps ? , 

Phipps: Yes, my lord. (Takes his hat, cane, and cape, 
and presents new buitofihole on salver.) 

Lord Goring: Rather distinguished thing, Phipps. 

I am the only person oi the smallest importance in 
London at present who wears a buttonhole. 

Phipps Yes, my lord. I have observed that. 

Lord Goring [taking out old buttonhole): You see, 
Phipps, Fashion is what one wears oneself. What is 
unfashionable is what other people wear. 

7.M 
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Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Goring: Just as vulgarity is simply the conduct 
of other people. 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

. Lord Goring (putting in new buttonhole): And false¬ 
hoods the truths of other people. 

Phipps : .^'es, my lord. 

Lord Goring: Other people are quite di‘eadfu!. The 
only possible society is oneself. 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Goring: To love oneself is ,thc beginning of a 
lifelong romance, Phipps. 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Goring (looking at himself in the glass): Don't 
think I quiJe like this buttonhole, Phipps. Makes me 
look a little too old. Makes me almost in the prime of 
life, eh, Phipps ? 

Phipps: 1 don't observe any alteration in your 
lordship's aj^pearance. 

Lord Goring: You don’jt, Phipps ? 

Phipps : Nt<, my lord. 

Lord Goring : 1 am not quite sure, h'or the future a 
more trivial buttonhole, Phipps, on Thursday evenings. 

Phipps : I will speak to the florist, my lord, She.has 
had a loss in her family lately, which perhaps accounts 
for the lack of trivality your loniship complains of in 
the buttonhole. 

Lord Goring: Extraordinary thing about the lower 
classes in England— they arc always* losing their 
relations. 

Phipps: Yes, my lord! J hey are extremely 
fortunate in that respect. 

Lord Goring (turns round and looks at him. Phipps 
remains impassive): Hum ! Any letters, Phipps ? 

Phipps: Three, my lord. (Hands letters rn a salver.) 

Lord Goring (takes letters): Want my cab rouncj in 
twenty minutes. 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. (Goes towards door.) 
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Lord Goring (holds up letter in pink envelope): Ahem 
Phipps, when did this letter arrive ? 

Phipps: It was brought by hand just after your 
lordship went to the club. 

Lord Goring: That will do. (Exit Phipps.) Lady 
Chiltern’s handwriting on Lady Chiltem's pink note- 
paper. That is rather curious. I thought. Robert was 
to write. Wonder what I.ady Chiltem has got to say 
to me ? (S«Vs at bureau and opens letter, and reads it,) 
‘ I want you. 1 trust you. I am comuig to you. 
Gertrude.’ (Puis .down the letter with a puzzled look. 
Then takes it up, and reads it again slowly.) * I want 
you. I trust you. I am coming to you.' So she has 
found out everything ! Poor woman ! Poor woman 1 
(Pulls out watch and looks at it.) But what an hour to 
call! Ten o'clock! I shall have to give up going to 
the Berkshires. However, it is always nice to be 
expected, and not to arrive. 1 am not expected at the 
Bachelors', so 1 shall certainly go there. Well, I will 
make her stand by her hpsband. That is the only 
thing for any woman to do. It is thfi^ growth of the 
moral sense in women that makes marriage such a 
hopeless, one-sided institution.** Ten o’clock. She 
should be here soon. I must tell Phipps I am not in 
to any one else. (Goes towards hell) 

Enter Phipps. 

Phipps: Lord Caversham. 

Lord Goring: Oh. why will parents always appear 
at the wrong time ? Some extraordinary mistake in 
nature, I suppose. (E^Uer Lord Caversham.) De¬ 
lighted to see you, my dear father. (Goes to meet him.) 

Lord Caversha^n: Take ray cloak oft. 

Lord Goring: is it worth while, father.? 

Lord Caversham: Of course it is worth while, sir.. 
WJiich is the most comfortable chair ? 

'* Lord Goring : This one, father. It Ls the chair I use 
myself, when I have visitors. 





" ^hen I was your age, sir, I had been an inconsolable 
widower for three months, and was already payine m\ 
addresses to voiir admirable mother *’ 
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Lord Caversham: Thank ye. No draught, I hope, 
in this room ? 

Lord Goring: No, father. 

Lord Caversham (sitting down): Glad to hear it. 
Gan*t stand draughts. No draughts at home. 

Lord Goring: Good many breezes, father. 

Lord Caversham: Eh ? Eh ? Don't understand 
what you mean. Want to have a serious conversation 
with you, sir. 

Lord Goring: My dear father 1 At this hour ? 

Lord Caversham: Well, sir, it it only ten o'clock. 
What is your objection to the hour ? I think the hour 
is an admirable hour I 

Lord Goring: Well, the fact is* father, this is not 
my day fox' talking seriously. I am very sopry, but 
it is not my day. 

Lord Caversham: What do you mean, sir ? 

Lord Goring: During tlie Season, father, I only 
talk seriously on the first Tuesday in every month, 
from four to seven. 

Lord Caversham: Well, make it Tuesday, sir, make 
it Tuesday. 

Lord Goring: But it is after seven, father, and n\y 
doctor says I must not have any serious conversation 
after seven. It makes me talk in my sleep. 

Lord Caversham : Talk in your sleep, sir ? What does 
that matter ? You arc not married. 

Lord Goring: No, father, I am not married. 

Lord Caversham : Hum ! That is whal I have come 
to talk to you about, sir. You have got to get married, 
and at once. Why, when I was your age, sir, I had 
been an inconsolable widower for three months, and 
was already paying my addresses to your admirable 
mother. Damme, sir, it is your duty to get married. 
You can't be always living for pleasure. Every man of 
position is married nowadays. Bachelors are not 
fashionable any more. They are a damaged lot. Too 
much is known about them. You must get a wife, sir. 

O.W. 2A 
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Look where your friend Robert Chiltem has got to 
by probity, hard work, and a sensible marriage with a 
good woman. Why don*t you imitate him, sir ? Why 
don^i you take him for your model ? 

Lord Goring: I think I shall, father. 

Lord Caversham: I wish you would, sir. Then I 
should be happy. At present I make your mother's life 
miserable dh your account. You sre heartless, sir, 
quite heartless. 

Lord Goring: I hope not, father. 

Lord Caversham^ And it is high time for you to get 
married. You arc thirty-four years of age, sir. 

Lord Goring : Yes, father, but I only admit to thirty- 
two—thirty-one and" a half when I have a really 
good buttonhole. This buttonhole is not*. . . trivial 
enough. 

Lord Caversham : T toil you you are thirty-four, sir. 
And there is a drauglit in your room, besides, which 
makes your conduct worse. Why did you tell me 
there wjis no draught, sir } J feel a draught, sir, I feel 
it distinctly. 

Lord Goring: So do I, father. It is a dreadful 
draught. I will come and see you to-morrow, father. 
^^e>can talk over anything you like. Let me help you 
on with your cloak, father. 

Lord Caversham: No, sir; I have called this 
evening for a definite purpose, and I am going to see 
it through at all costs to my health or yours. Put down 
my cloak, sin» 

Lord Goring : Certainly, father. But let us go into 
another room. (Rings hell.) There is a dreadful draught 
here. (Enter Phipps.) Phipps, is there a good fire in 
the smoking-room ? 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Gcnhig : Come in there, father. Your sneezes 
are quite heartrending. 

* Lord Caversham : ^'cll, sir, I suppose I have a right 
to sneeze when I choose ? 
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Lord Goring (apologetically): Quite so, lather. I was 
merely expressing sympathy. 

Lord Caversham: Oh, damn sympathy. There is a 
great deal too much of that sort of thing goin^ on 
nowadays. 

Lord Goring: 1 quite agree witli you, father. If 
there was less sympathy in the world there would be 
less trouble in the world. * 

I^ord Caversham [going towards the smoking-room): 
That is a paradox, sir. I hate paradoxes. 

Lord Goring : So do I, father. Evierybody one meets 
is a paradox nowadays. It is a great bore. It makes 
society so obvious. 

Lord Caversham (turning row^fd^, and looking at his 
son beneath his bushy eyebrows): Do you always really 
understand what you .say, sir ? 

Lord Goring (after some hesitation): Yes, fatlier, if 
I listen attentively. 

Lord Caversham (indignantly): If you listen at- 
tentivtjlyJ . . ^ Conceited, young puppy ! 

Goes off grumbling into the smoking-room. 

Pnipps enters. , • 

Lord Goring: l^hipps, there Ls a lady coming to see 
me this evening on particular business. Show her 
into the drawing-room when she arrives. You under¬ 
stand } • 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Goring : It is a matter of the gravest im¬ 
portance, Phipps. 

Phipps : I understand, my lord. , 

Lord Goring : No one else is to be admitted, under 
any circumstances. * 

Phipps : I understand, my lord. (Bell rings.) • 

Lord Goring: Ah ! that is probably the lady. 1 
shall see her myself. 
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Just as he is going towards the door Lord 
Caversham enters from the smoking-room. 

L§rd Caversham: Well, sir ? am I to wait attendance 
on you ? 

Lord Goring (considerably perplexed): In a moment, 
father. Do excuse me. (Lord Caversham goes back.) 
Well, rcmeAiber my instructions, Phipps—into that 
room. 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

.Lord Goring goes into the smoking-room. 
Harold, the footman, shows Mrs. Cheveley in. 
Lamia-like, she^K in green and silver. She has a 
cloak of black saiin, lined with dead rose-leaf silk. 

Harold : What name, madam ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (to Phipps, who advances towards her): 
Is Lord Goring not here ? I was told he was at home ? 

Phipps: His lordship is engaged at present with 
Lord Caversham, madam. • 

Turns a cold, glassy eye on Harold, who at once 
retires. ^ 

c 

Mrs. Cheveley (to herself): How very filial 1 

Phipps: His lordship told me to ask you, madam, 
to be kind enough to wait in the drawing-room for him. 
His lordship will come to you there. 

Mrs. Cheveley a look of surprise): Lord Goring 
expects me ? ♦ 

Phipps: Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Are you quite sure ? 

Phipps: His lordship told me that if a lady called 
I was to ask her tp wait m the drawing-room. (Goes to 
the door of the drawing-room and opens it.) His lordship^s 
directions On the subject were very precise. 

Mrs. Cheveley (to herself): How thoughtful of him 1 
To expect the unexpected shows a thoroughly modem 
intellect. (Goes towards the drawing-room and looks in.) 
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Ugh I How dreary a bachelor’s drawing-room always 
looks. I shall have to alter all this. (Phipps brings the 
lamp from the writing-table.) No, 1 don't care for that 
lamp. It is far too glaring. Light some candles.» 

• Phipps (replaces lamp): Certainly, madam. 

Mrs. Cheveley: I hope the candles have very 
becoming shades. , 

Phipps: We have had no complaints about them, 
madam, as yet. 

Passes into the drawing-room and begins to light 
the candles. 

Mrs. Cheveley (to herself): I winder what woman he 
is waiting lor to-night. It w^ill be delightful to catch 
him. Men always look so silly when they are caught. 
And they are always being caught. (Looks about room 
and approaches the writhig-iable.) What a very interest¬ 
ing room ! What a very interesting picture ! Wonder 
what hia^corrc^pondence is like. (Takes up letters.) Oh, 
what a very uninteresting correspondence! Bills and 
cards, debts and dowagers I Who on earth writes to 
him on pink paper ? ’How silly to write on pink papor 1 
It looks like the beginning of a middle-class rom^ce. 
Romance should never begin with sentiment. It should 
begin with science and end with a settlement. (Puts 
letter down, then takes it up again.) I know that hand¬ 
writing. That is Gertrude Chiltem's. I remember it 
perfectly. The ten commandments in eVery stroke of 
the pen, and the moral law all over the page. Wonder 
what Gertrude is writing to him about ? Something 
horrid about me, I suppose. How I detest that woman I 
(Reads it.) " I trust you, I want you. I am coming 
to you. Gertrude." ‘^I trust you. I want you. I am 
coming to you." 

« 

A look of triumph comes over her face. She is 
just about to steal the letter, when Phipps comes in. 
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Phipps: The candles in the drawing-room are lit, 
madam, as you directed. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Thank you. (Rises hastily and slips 
the Utter under a large silver-cased hloiting-book that is 
lying on the table.) 

Phipps: I trust the shades will be to your liking, 
madam. ThQy are the most becoming we have. They 
are the same as his h)rdship uses hijnself when lie is 
dressing for dinner. 

Mrs. Cheveley l^ith a smile): Then I am sure they 
will be ^-K^rfeclly right. 

Phipps (gravely): Thank you, madam. 

Mks. Ciievel^y goes into the draimig-room. 
PiriPKS closes the door and retires. The door is then 
sloxdy opened, and Mrs. Cheveley comes out and 
creeps stealthily towards the writing-table. Suddenly 
voices are heard from the smoking-room. Mrs. 
CTikveley grows pale, and stops. The voices grow 
louder, and she goes haek into the drawing-room, 
biting her lip. 

Enter Loro Goring atid J.orm Caversham. 

I.ord Goring (expostulating) : My dear father, if I am 
to get married, surely you will allow me to choose the 
time, place, and person ? Particularly the person. 

Lord Caversham (testily): That is a matter for me, 
sir. You would probably make a very [)oor choice. It 
is I who should be consulted, not you. There is property 
at stake. It is not a matter for affection. Affection 
comes later on in married life. 

Lord Goring: Y'es. In married life affection comes 
when people thoroughly dislike each other, father, 
doesn’t it ? ^ (Puis on Lord Caveksham's cloak for him.) 

Lord Caversham: Certainly, sir. I mean certainly 
not; sir. You are talking very foolishly to-night. Wliat 
I say is that marriage is a matter for common sense. 

l.ord Goring: But women who have common sense 
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are so curiously plain, father, aren’t they ? (Jf course 
I only speak from hearsay. 

Lord Caversham : No woman, plain or pretty, has 
any common sense at all, sir. Common sense is the 
privilege of our sex. 

Lord Goring: Quite so. Ami we men are so self- 
sacrificing that we never use it, do we, fa^lier ? 

Lord Caversham : I use it, sir. I use nothing else. 

Lord Goring : So my mother tells me. 

Lord Caversham: It is the secret of your mother’s 
happiness. You are very heartless,* sir, very heartless. 

Lord Goring: I lioj)e not, father. 

Goes out for a moment, *Then returns, looking 
rather put out, with Sir Robert Chiltekn. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : My dear Arthur, what a piece of 
good luck meeting you on the doorstep ! Your servant 
liad just told me you were not at home. How extra¬ 
ordinary ! 

Lord Coring: The fact is, I am horribly busy to¬ 
night, Kobertfand I gave orders 1 was not at home to 
any one. Even my father had a comparatively cold 
reception. He compfhined of a draught the whole time. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Ah ! you must be at horde to 
me, Arthur. You are my best friend. Perhaps by 
to-morrow you will be my only friend. My wife has 
discovered everything. 

Lord Goring ,• Ah ! 1 guessed as much ! 

Sir Robert Chiltern (looking at him) : Really! I low! 

Lord Goring (after some hesitation): Oh, merely by 
something in the expression of your face as you came 
in. Who told her ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Mrs. Chevelijy herself. And the 
woman I love knows that I began my career with an 
act of low dishonesty, that I built up my liftf upon sands 
of shame—that I sold, like a common huckster,* tl;e 
secret that had been intrusted to me as a man of 
honour. • I thank heaven poor Lord Radley died without 
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knowing that I betrayed him. I would to God I had 
died before I had b^n so horribly tempted, or had 
fallen so low. (Burying his face in his hands) 

Lord Goring (after a pause): You have heard nothing 
from Vienna yet, in answer to your wire ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern {looking up): Yes; I got a 
telegram from^the first secretarj’ at eight'o'clock to¬ 
night. 

Lord Goring: Well ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Nothing is absolutely known 
against her. On the contrary, she occupies a rather 
high position in society. It is a sort of open secret that 
Baron Amheim left ,her the greater portion of his 
immense fortune. Beyond that I can leam nothing. 

Lord Goring: She doesn't turn out to be a spy, 
then ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Oh ! spies are of no use nowa¬ 
days. Their profession is over. The newspapers do 
their work instead. 

Lord Goring: And thunderingly well^they^do it. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Arthur, I am parched with 
thirst. May I ring for something ? Some hock and 
seltzer ? 

Lord Goring: Certainly. Let me, (Rings the bell) 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Thanks 1 I don't know what to 
do, Arthur, I don't know what to do, and you are my 
only friend. But what a friend you are—the one friena 
I can trust. I^can trust you absolutely, can't I ? 

Enter Phipps. 

Lord Goring: My dear Robert, of course. (To 
Phipps) ; Bring some hork and seltzer. 

Phi^s : Yes, ip.y lord. 

Lord Goring: And Phipps I 

Phipps : Yes, my lord. 

r Lord Goring: Will you excuse me for a moment, 
Robert ? I want to giv'* some directions to my servant. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Certainly. 
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Lord Goring: When that lady calls, tell her that I 
am not expected home this evening. Tell her that I 
have been suddenly called out of town. You under¬ 
stand ? , 

• Phipps: The lady is in that room, my lord. You 
told me to show her into that room, my lord. 

Lord Goring: You did perfectly right. Phipps.) 
What a mess I am in. No ; I thmk I shall get through 
it. ril give her a lecture through the door. Awkward 
thing to manage, though. 

Sir Robert (bittern: Arthur, tell me what I should 
do. My life seems to have crumbled about me! I am 
a sliip without a rudder in a night without a star. 

Lord Goring: Robert, you love your wife, don't you ? 

Sir RobeH Chiliern : 1 love her more than anything 
in the world. I used to think ambition the great thing. 
It is not. Love is the great thing in the world. There 
is- nothing but love, and I love her. But I am defamed 
in her eyes. I am ignoble in her eyes. There is a wide 
gulf bet\Keen us now. She had found me out, Arthur, 
she has found’^me out. 

Lord Goring: Has she never in her life done some 
folly—some indiscretion—that she should not forgive 
your sin ? 

Sir Robert Chiliern: My wife ! Never ! She does not 
know what weakness or temptation is. I am of clay 
like other men. She stands apart as good women do- 
pitiless in her perfection—cold and stem and without 
mercy. But I love her, Arthur. We are childless, and 
I have no one else to love, no one else to love me. 
Perhaps if God had sent us children she might have 
been kinder to me. But God has given us a lonely 
house. And she has cut my heart ii| two. Don't let us 
talk of it. 1 was brutal to her tms evening. But I 
suppose when sinners talk to saints the/ are brutal 
always. I said to her things that were hideously true, 
on my side, from my standpoint, from the standpoint 
of men. But don’t let us talk of that. 
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Lord Ciorinf’: Your wife will forgive you. Perhaps 
at this moment she is forgiving you. She loves you, 
Robert. Why should she not forgive ? 

Sir. Robert Chiltern: God grant it! God grant it 1 
(Buries his face in his hafids.) But there is something 
more I have to tell you, Arthur. 

Enter I’ninrs with drinks. 

Phipps [hands hock and seltzer to Sir Robert 
Chiltern) ; Hock*and seltzer, sir. 

.Sir Robert Chiltern : Thank you. 

Lord Goring : Is yqur carriage here, Robert ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern : No ; I walked from the club. 

Lord Goring: Sir Robert will take my cab, Phipps. 

Phipps : Yes, my lonl. 

Exit. 

Lord Goring : Robert, you don't miyd my sending 
you away ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Arthur, you must let me stay 
for five minutes. 1 have made Up my mind what I 
am ‘going to do to-night in the House. The debate 
on the Argentine Canal is to begin at eleven. (A chair 
falls in the drawing-room.) What is that ? 

Lord Goring: Nothing. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : I heard a chair fall in the next 
room. Some t>nc has been listening. 

Lord Goring : No, no ; there is no one there. 

Sir Robert Chiltern. There is some one. There are 
lights in the room, and the door is ajar. Some one 
has been listening,, to every secret of my life. Arthur, 
what does this mean ? 

Lord Goring : Robert, you are excited, unnerved. I 
(elhyou there is no one in that room. Sit down, Robert. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Do you give me your word that 
there is no one there ? 
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Lord Gorir^: Yes. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Your word of honour ? (Sits 
down.) 

Lord Goring : Yes. ^ 

• Sir Robert Chiltern (rises): Arthur, let me see for 
myself. 

Lord Goring : No, no, 

Sir Robert Chiltern : If thcr(i is no one there why 
should I not look in that room ? Arthur, you 
must let me go into that room and satisfy myself. Let 
me know that no eavesdropper Jias heard my life's 
secret. Arthur, you don’t realise what I am going 
through. 

Lord Goring: Robert, this iinist stop. 1 have told 
you that ^here is no one in that room- -that is enough. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (rushes to the door oj the room): 
It is not enough. I insist on going into this room. You 
have told me there is no one there, .so what reason ('an 
you have for refusing me ? 

Lord Goring : For (iod's .sake, don’t ! 1 here is some 
one there. Sinne one whojn you must not sec. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Ah, f thought .so ! 

Lord Goring: I iorhid you to enter that room. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: .Stand back. My life'is at 
stake. And I don’t care who is there. I will know 
who it is to wiiom T have told my secret and my 
shame. (Enters room.) 

Lord Goring: Great heavens ! his own wife ! 

• 

Sir Rohekt Chiliern comes hack, with a look of 
scorn and anger on his face. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : What explanation have you to 
give for the presence of that woman here ? 

Lord Goring: Robert, 1 swear to you cii my honour 
that that lady is stainless and guiltless of all offence 
towards you. * 

Sir Robert Chiliern : She is a vile, an infamous thing ! 
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Lord Goring : Don’t say that, Robert! It was for 
your sake she came here. It was to try and save 
you she came here. She loves you and no one else. 

Sir^Rohert Chiltern: You are mad. What have I to 
do with her intrigues with you ? Let her remain your • 
mistress! You are well suited to each other. She, 
corrupt and shameful—you, false as a friend, treacherous 
as an enemy even- 

Lord Goring: It is not true, Robert. Before heaven, 
it is not true. In her presence and in yours I will 
explain all. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Let me pass, sir. You have lied 
enough upon your word of honour. 

SiK Robert Chiltern goes out. LoiId Goring 
rushes to the door of the drawing-room, when Mrs. 
Cheveley comes out, looking radiant ami much 
amused. 

Mrs. Cheveley (with a mock,cnrtsey): Good-pvening, 
Lord Goring 1 ' 

Lord Goring: Mrs. Cheveley! Great heavens ! . . . 
May I ask what you were doing in 'my drawing-room ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Merely listening. I have a perfect 
passion for listening through keyholes. One always 
hears such wonderful things through them. 

Lord Goring: Doesn’t that sound rather like tempting 
Providence ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Oh ! surely Providence can resist 
temptation by this time. (Makes a sign to him to take 
her cloak off, which he does) 

Lord Goring: I am glad you have called. I am 
going to give you some gooa advice. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Oh ! pray don't. One should never 
give a woman anything that she can’t wear in the 
evening. 

Lord Goring: I see you are quite as wilful as you 
used to be. 
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Mrs, Cheveley: Far more ! I have greatly improved. 
I have had more experience. 

Lord Goring: Too much experience is a dangerous 
thing. Pray have a cigarette. Half the pretty wopren 
m I^ndon smoke cigarettes. Personally I prefer the 
other half. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Thanks. I never smoke. My dress¬ 
maker wouldn’t like it, and a woman’s hVst duty in 
life is to her dressmaker, isn’t it ? What the second 
duty is, no one has as yet discovered. 

Lord Coring: You have come- here to sell me 
Robert Chiltern’s letter, haven't you ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: To offer it t^ you on conditions I 
How did you guess that ? • 

Lord Goring: Because you haven’t mentioned the 
subject. Have you got it with you ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (siiting down) : Oh, no ! A well-made 
dress has no pockets. 

Lord Goring: What is your price for it ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : How absur&y English you are ! 
The English tlmik that a cheque-book can solve every 
problem in life. Why, my dear Arthur, I have very 
much more money than you have, and quite as mugh 
as Robert Chiltcm has got hold of. Money is’not 
what I want. 

Lord Goring: What do you want then, Mrs. 
Cheveley ? 

Mrs. Cheveley : Why don’t you call me Laura ? 

Lord Goring: I don’t like the name. • 

Mrs. Chevdey : You used to adore it. 

Lord Gorif^: Yes ; that’s why. (Mrs. Cheveley 
motions to him to sit down beside her. He smiles, and 
does so.) 

Mrs. Cheveley: Arthur, you loved me once. 

Lord Goring .'Yes. ' 

Mrs. Cheveley: And you asked me to be your wife. 

Lord Goring: That was the natural result of mjr 
loving you. 
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Mrs. Cheveley : And you threw me over because you 
saw, or said you saw, poor old Lord Mortlake tr 3 Hing 
to have a violent flirtation with me in the conservatory 
at Xonby. 

Lord Goring: I am under the impression that my 
lawyer settled that matter with you on certain terms 
. . . dictated by yourself. 

Mrs. Cheveley : At that time 1 wasj poor; you were 
rich. 

Lord Goring: Quite so. That is why you pretended 
to love me. • 

Mrs. Cheveley (shrugging her shoidders): Poor old 
Lord Mortlake, who had only two topics of conversa¬ 
tion, his gout and his wife ! 1 never could quite make 
out which of the two he was talking aboilt. He used 
the most horrible language about them both. Well, 
you were silly, Arthur. Why, Lord Mortlake was never 
anything more to me than an amusement. One of those 
utterly tedious amusements one only finds at an 
English country house on an English country Sunday. 
I don’t think any one at all morally Responsible for 
what he or she does at an English country house. 

^Lord Goring: Yes. I know iot» of people think that. 
Mrs. Cheveley : 1 loved you, Arthur. 

Lord Goring: My dear Mrs. Cheveley, you have 
always been far too clever to know anything about love. 

Mrs. Cheveley: • 1 did love you. And you loved me. 
You know' you loved me ; and love is a very wonderful 
thing. I suppose that when a man has once loved a 
woman, he will do anything for her, except continue 
to love her ? (Puts her hund on his.) 

Lord Goring (taking his hand away quietly): Yes; 
exc^t that. , 

Mrs. Cheveley (after a pause): I am tired of living 
abroad. I 'want to come back to London. I want to 
have a charming house here. I want to have a salon. 
If one could only teach the English how to talk, and 
the Irish how to listen, society here would be quite 
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civilised. Besides, I have arrived at the romantic stage. 
When I saw you last night at the Chiltems', I knew you 
were the only person I had ever cared for, if 1 ever iiave 
cared for anybody, Arthur. And so, on the mogiing 
of the day you marry me, I will give you Robert 
Clultern’s letter. That is my offer. I will give it to 
you now, if you promise to marry me. 

Lord Goring: Now ? * 

Mrs. Chevdey (smiling): To-morrow. 

Lord Goring : Are you really serious ? 

Mrs. Chevdey : Yes, quite serioue. 

Lord Goring: I should make you a very bad hutsband. 

Mrs. Chevdey : I don't mind bad husbands. I have 
had two. They amused me imiAensely. 

Lord Goring: You mean that you amused yourself 
immensely, don’t you ? 

Mrs. Chevdey: What do you know about my 
married life ? 

Lord Goring: Nothing; but I can read it like a book. 

Mrs. Chevdey : Wliat book ? 

Lord (joring*(rising): The Book of Numbers. 

Mrs. Chevdey : Do you think it is quite charming of 
you to be so rude to a woman in your own house ?, 

Lord Goring: In tlie case of very fascinating women, 
sex is a challenge, not a defence. 

Mrs. Chevdey: 1 suppose that is meant for a 
compliment. My dear Arthur, women are never dis¬ 
armed by compliments. Men always are. That is the 
difference between the two sexes. 

Lord Goring: Women are never disarmed by any¬ 
thing, as far as 1 know them. 

Mrs. Chevdey (after a pause): Then you are going 
to allow your greatest friend, Robert Chiltern, to be 
ruined, rather than marry some one who really has 
considerable attractions left. 1 thought*you would 
have risen to some great height of self-sacrilice, Artlmr. 
I think you should. And the rest of your life you couTd 
spend in contemplating your own perfections. 
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Lord Goring: Oh! I do that as it is. And self- 
sacrifice is a thing that should be put down by law. 
It is so demoralising to the people for whom one 
sacrifices one^lf. 'fhey always go to the bad. 

Airs. Cheveley: As if anything could demoralise 
Robert Chiltem I You seem to forget that I know his 
real character. 

Lord Gori^ig : What you know about him is not his 
real character. It was lui act of folly done in his youth, 
dishonourable, I admit, shameful, I admit, unworthy 
of him, I admit,, and therefore . . . not his true 
character. 

Mrs. Cheveley: How you men stand up for each other! 

Lord Goring: you women war against each 

other! 

Mrs. Cheveley (hiilerly): I only war against one 
woman, against Gertrude Chiltern. I hate her. I hate 
her now more than ever. 

Lord Goring: Because you have brought a real 
tragedy into her life, I suppose. 

Mrs. Cheveley (with a sneer): Oh, thhre is^ only one 
real tragedy in a woman's life. The fact that her 
p^t is always her lover, and her future invariably 
her -husband. 

Lord Goring: Lady Chiltem knows nothing of the 
kind of life to which you are alluding. 

Mrs. Cheveley: A woman whose size in gloves is 
seven and three-quarters never knows much about 
anything. You know Gertrude has always worn seven 
and three-quarters ? lliat is one of the reasons why 
there was never any moral sympathy between us. . . . 
Well, Arthur, I suppose this romantic interview may 
be regarded as at an end. /ou admit it was romantic, 
don't you ? For the privilege of being your wife I was 
ready to surrender a great prize, the climax of my' 
diplomatic career. You decline. Very well. If Sir 
Robert doesn't uphold my Argentine scheme, I expose 
him. Voila tout. 
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Lord Goring: You mustn't do that. It would be 
vile, horrible, infamous. 

Mrs. Cheveley (shrugging her shoulders): Oh ! don't 
use big words. They mean so little. It is a commeirciai 
transaction. Tliat is all. There is no good mixing up 
sentimentality in it. I offered to sell Robert Chiltem 
a certain thing. If he won't pay me my price, he will 
have to pay the world a greater price. There is no 
more to be said. I must go. Good-bye. Won’t you 
shake hands ? 

Lord Goring: With you? No.* Your transaction 
with Robert Chiltem may pass as a loathsome com¬ 
mercial transaction of a loathspme commercial age * 
but you seem to have forgotten'that you came here 
to-night to 'talk of love, you whose lips desecrated the 
word love, you to whom the thing is a book closely 
sealed, went this afternoon to the house of one of the 
most noble and gentle women in the world to degrade 
her husband in her eyes, to try and kill her love for 
him, lo^ut poison in hen heart, and bitterness in her 
life, to break her idol, and, it may be, spoil her soul. 
That I cannot forgive you. That was horrible. For 
that there can be nf? forgiveness. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Arthur, you are unjust to *me. 
Believe me, you are quite unjust to me. I didn't go to 
taunt Gertrude at all. I had no idea of doing anything 
of the kind when I entered. I called with Lady Markby 
simply to ask whether an ornament, a jewel, that I 
lost somewhere last night, had been ’found at the 
Chiltems'. If you don't believe me, you can ask Lady 
Markby. She will tell you it is true. The scene that 
occurred happened after Lady Markby had left, and 
was really forced on me by Gertrqde*s rudeness and 
sneers. I called, oh !—a little out of malice if you like 
—but really to ask if a diamond brooch <ff mine had 
been found. That was the origin of the whole tiling. 

Lord Goring: A diamond snake-brooch with a ruby ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Yes. How do you know ? 
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Lord Goring: Because it is found. In point of fact, 
I found it myself, and stupidly forgot to tell the butler 
anything about it as I was leaving. (Goes over to the 
writing-table and pulls out the drawers.) It is in this 
drawer. No, that one. This is the brooch, isn't it ? 
(Holds up the brooch.) 

Mrs. Chev/iley : Yes. I am so glad to get it back. 
It was ... a present. 

Lord Goring: Won’t you wear it ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: Certainly, if you pin it in. (Lord 
Goring suddenly clUsps it on her arm.) Why do you put 
it on as a bracelet ? I never knew it could be worn as 
a bracelet. , 

Lord Goring : Reilly ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (holding out her handsome ' arm): No ; 
but it looks very well on me as a bracelet, doesn't it ? 

Lord Goring: Yes ; much better than when I saw 
it last. 

Mrs. Cheveley: When did you see it last ? 

Lord Goring (calmly): Oh, ten year^ago,.on Lady 
Berkshire, from whom you stole it. 

Mrs. Cheveley (starling): What do you mean ? 

Lord Goring : I mean that yoil stoic that ornament 
from my cousin, Mary Berkshire, to whom I gave it 
when she was married. Suspicion fell on a wretched 
servant, who was sent away in disgrace. I recognised 
it last night. I determined to say nothing about it till 
I had found the thief. I have found the thief now, and 
1 have heard‘her own confession. 

Mrs. Cheveley (tossing her head): It is not true. 

Lord Goring: Y'ou know it is true. Why, thief is 
written across your face at this moment. 

Mrs. Cheveley I will deny the whole affair from 
beginning to end. I will say that I have never seen 
this wretclied thing, that it was never in my possession. 

C 

Mrs. Cheveley tries to get the bracelet off her 
arm, but fails. Lord Goring looks on amused. Her 
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thin fingers tear at the jewel to no purpose. A curse 
breaks from her. 

Lord Goring: The drawback of stealing a tiling, 
•Mrs. Cheveley, is tliat one never knows how wonderful 
the thing tliat one steals is. You can't get that bracelet 
off, unless you know where the spring is. .^nd I see you 
don’t know where the spring is. It is rather difficult 
to find. 

Mrs. Cheveley : You brute ! You coward! (She tries 
again to unclasp the bracelet, hut faiis.) 

Lord Goring: Oh ! don’t use big words. Tliey mean 
so little. , 

Mrs. Cheveley (again tears at Ihe'hracelei in a paroxysm 
of rage, wi^ inarticulate sounds. Then stops, and looks 
at J^OKD Goring) .• What are you going to do ? 

Lord Goring: I am going to ring for my servant. He 
is an admirable servant. Always comes in the moment 
one rings for him. When he comes 1 will tell him to 
fetch the^policc. 

Mrs. CheveTcy (trembling): 'I'he police ? What for ? 

Lord Goring: To-morrow tlie Berkshires will 
prosecute you. Thai* is what the police are for. 

Mrs. Cheveley (is now in an agony of physical Urror. 
Her face is distorted. Her mouth awry. A mask has 
fallen front her. She is, for the moment, dreadful to look 
at)Don’t do that. 1 will do anything you want. 
Anything in the world you want. 

Lord Goring: Give me Robert Chilt^rn’s letter. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Stop I Stop I Let me have time to 
think. 

Lord Goring: Give me Robert Chiltern’s letter. 

Mrs. Cheveley: I have not got it with me. 1 will 
give it to you to-morrow. 

Lord Goring: You know you are l>ing.' Give it to 
me at once. (Mrs. Cheveley pulls the letter out,Hinf> 
hands it to him. She is horribly pale.) This is it ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (in a hoarse voice): Yes. 
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Lord Goring (takes the letter, examines it, sighs, and 
burns it over the lamp): For so well-dressed a woman, 
Mrs. Cheveley, you have moments of admirable 
common sense. I congratulate you. 

Mrs. Ckeveley (catches sight o/Lady Chiltern's letter] 
the cover of which is just showing from under the hlotiing- 
book): Pleajwi get me a glass of water. 

Lord Goring: Certainly. (Goes to the corner of the 
room and pours out a glass of water. While his back is 
turned Mrs. Chevelev steals Lady Chiltern's letter. 
When Lord GorinU returns with the glass she refuses it 
with a ^gesture.) 

Mrs. Cheveley: Tlvuik you. Will you help me on 
with my cloak ? * 

Lord Goring: With pleasure. (Puts her cloak on.) 

Mrs. Cheveley: Thanks. I am never going to try 
to hann Robert Chiltem again. 

Lord Goring: Fortunately you have not the chance, 
Mrs. Cheveley. 

Mrs. Cheveley: Well, if even I had the >;hance, I 
wouldn't. On the contrary, I am going'*to render him 
a great service. 

■Lord Goring: I am charmed "to hear it. It is a 
reformation. 

Mrs. Cheveley : Yes. I can't bear so upright a 
gentleman, so honourable an English gentleman, being 
so shamefully deceived and so- 

Lord Goring^: Well ? 

Mrs. Cheveley: I find that someliow Gertrude 
Chiltern's dying speech and confession has strayed 
into my pocket. 

Lord Coring: What do * ou mean ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (with a litter note of triumph in her 
voice): I mean that I am going to send Robert Chiltem 
the love-letter his wife wrote to you to-night. 

V Lord Goring: Love-letter ? 

Mrs. Cheveley (laughing): “ I want you. I trust you. 

I am coming to you. Gertrude." 
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Lord Goring rushes to the bureau and takes up 
the envelope, finds it empty, and turns round. 

Lord Goring: You wretched woman, must you always 
bfe thieving ? Give me back that letter. I'll take it 
from you by force. You shall not leave my room till 
I have got it; 

He rushes rowards her, but Mrs. Cheveley at once 
puts her hand on the electric bell that is on the table. 
The bell sounds with shrill reverberations, and 
Phipps enters. 

Mrs. Cheveley (after a pause): Lord Goring merely 
rang that you should show me out. Good-niglit, Lord 
Goring! 

Goes otU followed by Phipps. Her face is illumined 
with evil triumph. There is joy in her eyes. Youth 
seems {o come back to her. Her last glance is like a 
swift arroiv! Lord Goring bites his lip, and lights 
a cigarette. 

$ 


.ACT drop. 



FOURTH ACT 


SCENh 


Same as Act If. 

Lord Goring is standing t)y the fireplace with 
his hands in his pockets. He is looking rather bored. 

Lord Goring {pnlls^ out his ji'utch, inspects it, and rings 
the bell) : It is a gVeat nuisance. I can’t find any one 
in this house to talk to. And 1 am full 'of interesting 
information. I feel like tlie latest edition of something 
or other. 

Enter servant. 

i 

James: Sir Robert is still at the I'dreign Olfice, my 
lord. 

« Lord Goring: Lady Chiltern ‘not down yet ? 

James: Her ladyship has not yet left her room. 
Miss Chiltern has just come in from riding. 

Lord Goring (to himself): Ah ! that is something. 
James: Lord Caverslhom has been waiting some 
time in the library for Sir Robert. I told him your 
lordship was here. 

Lord Goring: Thank you. Would you kindly tell 
him I've gone ? 

James (bowing) : I shal' do b<‘, iny lord. 

« 

Exit servant. 

0 

'■Lord Goring: Really, I don’t want to meet my 
father three days running. It is a great deal too much 
excitement for any son. I hope to goodness he won't 

758 
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come up. Fathers should be neither seen nor heard. 
That is tlie only proper basis for family life. Mothers 
are different. Mothers are darlings, (i'hrows himself 

down into a chair, picks up a paper and begins to read it.) 

• 

Enter Lord Caversiiam. 

Lord Caversham : Well, sir, what arc you doing here ? 
Wasting your time as usual, 1 suppose ? 

Lord Goring (throws down paper and rises) : My dear 
father, when (uie pays a visit it is for the purpose of 
wasting other people's time, not one's own. 

Lord Caversham: Have you, been thinking over 
what I spoke to you about last ni^ht ? 

Lord Goring: 1 have been thinking about nothing 
el-se. 

Lord Caversham : Engaged to be married yet ? 

Lord Goring (genially): Not yet; but I liopc to be 
before lunch-time. 

Lord Caversham (caustically): You can have till 
dinner-time if it would be (jf any convenience to you. 

Lord Goring : Thanks awfully, but I think I’d sooner 
be engaged before li/nch. 

Lord Caversham : Humph ! Never know when yon 
are serious or not. 

Lord Goring : Neither do I, father. 

A pause, 

p 

Lord Caversham: I suppose you have read The 
Times tliis morning ? 

Lord Goring (airily): The Times? Certainly not. I 
only read The Morning Post. All thi^t one should know 
about modern life is where the Duchesses are ; anything 
else is quite demoralising. ' 

Lord Caversham : Do you mean to say you havemot 
read The Times leading article on Robert Chiltem’s 
career ? 
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Lord Goring: Good heavens I No. ,What does it 
say ? • 

Lord Cavprsham.: What should it say, sir ? Every¬ 
thing complimentary, of course. Chiltem's speech last 
night on this Argentine Canal scheme was one of the 
finest pieces of oratory ever delivered in the House 
since Canning. 

Lord Gortng : Ah ! Never heard of Canning. Never 
wanted to. And did . . . did Chiltem uphold the 
scheme ? 

Lord Caversham: Uphold it, sir ? How little you 
know *him! Why, he denounced it roundly, and the 
whole system of modern political finance. This speech 
is the turning-point *in his career, as The Timee points 
out. You should read this article, sir. ‘{Opens 'Die 
Times.) " Sir Robert Chiltern , . . most rising of our 
young statesmen. . . . Brilliant orator. . . . Un¬ 
blemished career. . . . Well-known integrity of 
character. . . . Represents what is best in English 
public life. . . . Noble contrast to the lax i^orality so 
common among foreign politicians." They will never 
say that of you, sir. 

, Lord Goring: I sincerely hope not, father. However, 
I am delighted at what you tell me about Robert, 
thoroughly delighted. It shows he has got pluck. 

Lord Caversham: He has got more tlian pluck, sir, 
he has got genius. 

Lord Goring: Ah! I prefer pluck. It is not so 
common, nowadays, as genius is. 

Lord Caversham: 1 wish you would go into Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lord Goring: My dear father, only people who look 
dull ever get int 9 tlie House of Commons, and only 
people who are dull ever succeed there. 

Lord Cctoersham: Why don’t you try to do some¬ 
thing useful in life ? 

Lord Goring: I am far too young. 

Lord Caversham [testily): I hate this affectation of 
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youth, sir. It is a great deal too prevalent nowa¬ 
days. 

Lord Goring: Youth isn’t an affectation. Youth is 
an art. ^ , 

• Lord Caversham: Why don’t you propose to that 
pretty Miss Chiltem ? 

Lord Goring: I am of a very nervous,disposition, 
especially in the morning. 

Lord Caversham: I don’t suppose there is the 
smallest chance of her accepting you. 

Lord Goring: I don't know how •the betting stands 
to-day. 

Lord Caversham: If she did ^\ccept you she would 
be the prettiest fool in England. * 

Lord Goring: That is just what I should like to 
marry, A thoroughly sensible wife would reduce me to 
a condition of absolute idiocy in less than six months. 

Lord Caversham: You don't deserve her, sir. 

Lord Goring: My dear father, if we men married 
the womep we deserved, we sliould have a very bad 
time of it. 

Enter Mabel Chiltern. 

a 

Mabel Chiltern: Oh ! . . . How do you do, Lord 
Caversham ? I hope Lady Caversham is quite well ? 

Lord Caversham: Lady Caversham is as usual, as 
usual. 

Lord Goring: Good-morning, Miss Mabel! 

Mabel Chiltern (taking no notice at all of Lord 
Goring, and addressing herself exclusively to Lord 
Caversham) .* And Lady Caversham's bonnets . . . 
are they at all better ? , 

Lord Caversham : They have had a serious relapse, 

I am sorry to say. ' 

Lord Goring: Good-moming, Miss Mabel. / 

Mabel Chiltern (to Lord Caversham) ; I hope an 
operation will not be necessary. 
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Lord Caversham (smiling at her pertness): If it is, 
we shall have to give Lady Caversham a narcotic. 
Otherwise she would never consent to have a feather 
touphed. 

Lord Goring (with increased emphasis): Oood- 
morning, Miss Mabel! 

Mabel Chiltern (turning round rnthfeigndd surprise): 
Oh, are you here ? Of course you iinderstand that 
after your breaking your appointment I am never going 
to speak to you again. 

Lord Goritig: Oh, please don’t say sucli a thing. 
You are the one j)crson in London I really like to have 
to listen to me. , 

Mabel Chiltern : Lord Goring, I never believe a single 
word that cither you or I say to each other. 

Lord Caversham: You are quite right, my dear, 
quite right as far cLS he is concerned, I mean. 

Mabel Chiltern: Do you tliink you could possibly 
make your son behave a little better occasionally ? 
Just as a change. » , 

Lord Caversham : I regret to say. Miss Chiltern, that 
I have no influence at all over my son. J wish I had. 
I.f I had, I know' what 1 would iitake him do. 

Mabel Chiltern : I am afraid that he has one of those 
terribly weak natures that are not susceptible to in¬ 
fluence. 

Lord Caversham: He is very heartless, very heartless. 

Lord Goring: It seems to me that I am a little in 
the way here*. 

Mabel Chiltern: It is very good for you to be in the 
way, and to know w’hai people say of you behind your 
back. 

Lord Goring: ,I don’t at all like knowdng what 
people say of me behind my back. It makes me far 
too conceited. 

Lord Caversham : After that, my dear. I really must 
bid you good-moming. 

Mabel Chiltern: Oh ! 1 hope you are not going to 
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leave me all alone with Lord Goring ? Especially at 
such an early hour in the day. 

Lord Caversham : I am afraid I can’t take him with 
me to Downing Street. It is not the Prime Minister’s 
(^dy for seeing the unemph)yed. 

Shakes hands with Mabel Chiltern, takes up his 
hat and slick, ami goes out, with a parting glare of 
indignation at Lor]> Goring. 

Mabel Chiltern {takes up roses aful begins to arrange 
them in a bowl on the table): People who don’t keep 
their appointments in the I'ark are horrid. 

Lord Goring : Detestable. , 

Mabel Chiltern : I am glad you aVlmit it. But I wish 
you wouldn’t look so pleased about it. 

Lord Goring: I can’t help it. I always look pleased 
when I am with you. 

Mabel Chtliern (sadly): 'riicn I suppose it is my duty 
to remain with you ? 

Lord Go\ing : Of course it is. 

Mabel Chiltern: Well, m}^ duty is a tiling I never 
do, on principle. It always depresses me. So I am 
afraid I must leave ydu. 

Lord Goring: Please don’t, Miss Mabel. 1 have 
.something very particular to say to you. 

Mabel Chiltern (rapturously): Oh ! is it a proposal ? 

Lord Goring (someiehat taken aback): Well, yes, it is 
—1 am bound to say it is. 

Mabel Chiltern (with a* sigh of pleasm'e): I am so 
glad. That makes the second to-day. 

Lord Goring (indignantly): The second to-day ? 
What conceited ass has been impertinent enough to 
dare to propose to you before I had proposed to you ? 

Mabel Chiltern: Tommy Trafford, of course. It is 
one of Tommy’s days for proposing. He always pro¬ 
poses on Tuesdays and Thursdays, during the Seasmi.^ 

Lord Goring : You didn’t accept him, 1 hope ? 

Mabel Chiltern: 1 make it a rule never to accept 
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Tommy, That is why he goes on proposing. Of course, 
as you didn’t turn up this morning, I very nearly said 
yes. It would have been an excellent lesson both for 
hinj and for you if I had. It would have taught you 
both better manners. 

Lord Goring: Oh ! bother Tommy Trafford. Tommy 
is a silly little ass. I love you. 

Mabel Chillern: 1 know. And i think you might 
have mentioned it before. I am sure I have given you 
heaps of opportunities. 

Lord Goring: Mabel, do be serious. Please be serious. 

Mdbel Chiltern: Ah ! that is the sort of thing a man 
always says to a girl {before he has been married to her. 
He never says it afterwards. 

Lord Goring (taking hold of her hand): Mabel, I have 
told you that I love you. Can't you love me a little 
in return ? 

Mabel Chiltern: You silly Arthur I If you knew 
anything about . . anything, which you don’t, you 
would know that I adore you. Every one ;n London 
knows it except you. It is a public sca'ndal the way I 
adore you. I have been going about for the last six 
montlis telling the whole of socifety that I adore you. 
I wonder you consent to have anything to say to me. 
I have no character left at all. At least, I feel so happy 
that I am quite sure I have no character left at 

Lord Goring (catches her in his arms and kisses her. 
Then there is a patise of bliss): Dear ! Do you know 
I was awfully afraid of being refused ! 

Mabel Chiltern (looking up at him): But you never 
have been refused yet by anybody, have you, Arthur ? 
I can’t imagine any one refusing you. 

Lord Goring (af\er kissing her again): Of course I’m 
not nearly good enough for you, Mabel. 

Mabel Chiltern (nestling dose to him): I am so glad, 
darling. I was afraid you were. 

Lord Goring (after some hesitation): And I’m . . . 
I'm a little over thirty. 
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Mabd Chiltern: Dear, you look weeks younger than 
that. 

Lord Goring (enthusiastically): How sweet of you to 
say so! . . . And it is only fair to tell you frankly 
that I am fearfully extravagant. 

Mabel Chiltern: But so am L Arthur. So we’re 
sure to agree. And now I must go and see Gertrude. 

Lord Goring: Must you really ? (Kisses her.) 

Mabel Chiltern: Yes. 

Lord Goring: Then do tell her I want to talk to her 
particularly. I have been waiting here all the morning 
to see either her or Robert. 

Mabel Chiltern: Do you mean to say you didn’t 
come here expressly to propose to me ? 

Lord Goring (triumphantly): No ; that was a flash 
of genius. 

Mabel Chiltern : Your first. 

Lord Goring (with determination): My last. 

Mabel Chiltern: I am delighted to hear it. Now 
don’t stir. I’ll be back in five minutes. And don't fall 
into any femplations while I am away. 

Lord Goring: Dear Mabel, while you are away, there 

are none. It makes me horribly dependent on you., 

% 

E^Uer Lady Chiltern. 

Lady Chiltern : Good-morning, dear ! How pretty 
you are looking ( 

Mabel Chiltern : How pale you are looking, Gertrude! 
It is most becoming! 

Lady Chiltern: Good-moming, Lord Goring ! 

Lord Goring (bowing): Good-moming, Lady Chiltern! 

Mabel Chiltern (aside to Lord Goring) .* I shall be 
in the conservatory, under the second palm tree on 
the left. ■* 

Lord Gorhig: Second on the left ? # 

Mabel Chiltern (with a look of mock surprise) : Yes \ 
the usual palm tree. 
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Blows a kiss to him, unobserved by Lady Chil- 
TERN, and goes out. 

Lqrd Goring : Lady Cliiltem, I have a certain amount 
of very good news to tell you. Mrs. Cheveley gave me 
up Robert's letter last night, and I burned it. Robert 
is safe. 

Lady Chiliern (sinking on the soja) : Safe ! Oh ! I 
am so glad of that. What a good friend you are to 
him—to us ! 

Lord Goring: T»Iiere is only one person now that 
could be said to be in any danger. 

Lady Chiliern : W^o is that ? 

Lord Goring (sitting down beside her): Yourself. 

Lady Chiliern ; I! In danger ? What dc? you mean ? 

Lord Goring: Danger is too great a word. It is a 
word I should not have used. But 1 admit I have 
something to tell you tliat may distress you, that 
terribly distresses me. Yesterday evening you wrote 
me a very beautiful, womanly letter, asking me for 
my help. You wrote to me as one of your oldest 
friends, one of your husband’s oldest friends. Mrs. 
Cheveley stole that letter from my rooms. 

Ludy Chiliern: Well, what use is it to her ? Why 
should she not have it ? 

Lord Goring (rising): J^ady Chiltem, I will be quite 
frank with you. Mrs. Cheveley puts a certain con¬ 
struction on that letter and ))roposes to send it to 
your husband: 

Lady Chiliern : But what construction could she put 
on it Oh ! not that! not that! if I in—in 

trouble, and wanting j^our help, trusting you, propose 
to come to you . . . that you may advise me . . . 
assist me. . . . Oli! are there women so horrible as 
that . . . ?* And she proposes to send it to my 
husband ? Tell me what happened. Tell me all that 
happened. 

Lord Goring: Mrs. Cheveley was concealed in a 
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room adjoining my library, without my knowledge. 
I thought that the person who was waiting in that 
room to see me was yourself. Robert came in un¬ 
expectedly. A chair or something fell in the r9om. 
He forced his way in, and he discovered her. We 
had a terrible scene. I still thought it was you. He left 
me in anger. At the end of everything Mrs. Chcveley 
got possession of your letter—she stole It, when or 
how, I don’t know\ 

Lady Chiltern : At what hour did this happen ? 

Lord Goring : At half-past ten. A^nd now I propose 
that we tell Robert the whole thing at once. 

Lady Chiltern (looking at him with amazement that is 
almost terror): You want me to <011 Robert that the 
woman you expected was not Mrs. Cheveley, but 
myself ? 'J'hat it was I whom you thought was concealed 
in a room in your house, at lialf-past ten o’clock at 
night ? You want me to tell him that ? 

Lord Goring : I think it is better that he should know 
the exact truth. 

Lady Chiltern (rising): Oh, I couldn’t, I couldn't ! 

Lord Goring : May J do it ? 

Lady Chiltern: No. 

Lord Goring (gravely): You are wrong, Jjady 
Chiltern. 

Lady Chiltern : No. The letter must be intercepted. 
That is all. But how can 1 do it ? Letters arrive for 
him every moment of the day. His secretaries open 
them and hand them him. 1 daro not ask the 
servants to bring me his letters. It would be im¬ 
possible. Oh ! why don’t you tell me what to do ? 

Lord Goring: Pray be calm, Lady Chiltern, and 
answer the questions 1 am going to put to you. ^'ou 
said his secretaries open his letters.* 

Lady Chiltern: ^’cs. 

Lord Goring: Who is with him to-day ? Jilr. 
Trafford, isn’t it ? * 

Lady Chiltern : No. Mr. Montford, I think. 
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Lord Goring You can trust him ? , 

Lady Chiliern [ivith a gesture of despair): Oh ! how 
do I know ? 

L^rd Goring: He would do what you asked him, 
wouldn't he ? 

Lady Chiltern : I think so. 

Lord Goring : Your letter was on pink- paper. He 
could reco^se it witliout reading it, couldn't he ? 
By the colour ? 

Lady Chiltern: I suppose so. 

Lord Goring: Is-he in the house now ? 

Lady Chiltern: Yes. 

Lord Goring: Thep I will go and see him myself, 
and tell him that a certain letter, written on pink 
paper, is to be forwarded to Robert to-ddy, and that 
at all costs it must not reach him. (Goes to the door, 
and opens it.) Oh! Robert is coming upstairs with 
the letter in his hand. It has reached him already. 

Lady Chiltern (with a cry of pain) : Oh ! you have 
saved his life ; what have you done with mine ? 

Enter Sir Robert Chiltern. He has the letter 
r in his hand, and is reading it.* He comes towards his 
' wife, not noticing Lord Goring's presence. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: " I want you. I trust you, I 
am coming to you. Gertrude." Oh, my love ! Is this 
true ? Do you indeed trust me, and w^ant me ? If so, 
it was for me to come to you, not for you to write of 
coming to me. This letter of yours, Gertrude, makes 
me fed that nothing that the world may do can hurt 
me now. You want me, G<^rtnide. 

Lord Goring, unseen by Sir Robert Chiltern 
makes'an imploring sign to Lady Chiltern, to 
accept the situation and Sir Robert's error. 

Lady Chiltern: Yes. 
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Sir Robert Ckiltern: You trust me, Gertrude ? 

Lady ChilUrH: Yes. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Ah ! why did you not add you 
loved me ? 

, Lady Chiltern (taking his hand): Because I IcA^cd 
you. 

Lord Goring passes into the conservatory. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (kisses her): Gertrude, you don't 
know what I feel. When Montford passed me your 
letter across the table—he had opened it by mistake, 
I suppose, without looking at the handwriting on the 
envelope—and I read it—oh ! 1 . did not care what 
disgrace or -punishment was in store for me, I only 
thought you loved me still. 

Lmy Chiltern : There is no disgrace in store for you, 
nor any public sliamc, Mrs. Cheveley has handed over 
to Lord Goring the document that was in her possession, 
and he has destroyed it. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Are you sure of this, Gertrude ? 

Lady Chiltern : Yes; Lord Goring has just told me. 

Sit Robert Chiltern ; Then I am safe ! Oh ! what a 
wonderful thing to be safe ! For two days I have been 
in terror. I am safe now. How did Arthur destroy 
my letter ? Tell me. 

Lady Chiltern: He burned it. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : 1 wish I had seen that one sin 
of my youth burning to ashes. How many men there 
are in modern life who would like to .see their past 
burning to white ashes before them! Is Arthur still 
here ? 

Lady Chiltern : Yes ; he is in the conservatory. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : I am so gkd' now I made that 
speech last night in the House, so glad. made it 
thinking that public disgrace might be the result. But 
it has not been so. ' • 

Lady Chiltern: Public honour has been the result. 

O.w. 2B 
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Sir Robert Chiltern: I think so. I fear so, almost. 
For although I am safe from detection,' although every 
proof against me is destroyed, 1 suppose, Gertrude 
... I suppose I should retire from public life ? (He 
loo'ks anxiously at his wife.) 

Lady Chiltern (eagerly^ : Oh yes, Robert, you should 
do that. It is your duty to do that. 

Sir Robet'i Chiltern: It is much to 'surrender. 

Lady Chiltern : No ; it will be much tc; gain. 

SiK Kobkrt (jiiLTEKN walks Up and down the 
rfiom with a Iroubled expression. Then comes over 
to his wife, and puis his hand on her shoulder. 

I 

Sir Robert Chiltern : And you would l>c,happy living 
somewhere alone with mo, abroad j)erhaps, or in the 
country away from London, away from public life ? 
You would have no regrets ? 

Lady Chiltern : Oli ! none, Robert. 

Sir Robert Chillern (sadly): And your ambition for 
me ? You used to be ambitious for me. f 

Lady Chiltern : Oh, my ambition ! I have none nt)vv, 
but that we two may love each other. It was your 
ambition that led you astray. Let us not talk about 
anihition. 

Lord Gokin(; returns from the conservatory, look¬ 
ing very pleased with himself, and with an entirely 
new buttonhole that some one has made for him. 

I 

Sir Robert Chiltern (going towards him): Arthur, 1 
have to thank you for what you have done for me. 

I don’t know how 1 erm repay you. (Shakes hands with 
him.) 

Lord Goring: My dear fellow. I'll tell you at once. 
At the present moment, under the usual palm tree 
. . w I mean in the conservatory . . . 


Enter Mason. 
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Mason: Lord Caversham. 

Lord Goring ; That admirable father of mine really 
makes a habit of turning up at the wrong moment. 
It is very heartless of him, very heartless indeed. 

i 

> 

Enter Lokd Caversham. Mason goes out. 

Lord Caversham: Good-morning, Lady Chiltem! 
Wannest congratulations to you, Chiltem, on your 
brilliant .speech last night. I have just left the Prime 
Minister, and you are to have the yacant seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Sir Robert Chiltem (with a look of joy and triumph) : 
A seat in the Cabinet ? *• 

Lord Caversham : Yes ; liere is the Prime Minister's 
letter. (Hands letter.) 

Sir Robert Chiltem (takes leller and reads it): A seat 
in the Cabinet! 

Lord Caversham : ('ertainly, and you well deserve it 
too. You have got what \ye want so much in j)olitical 
life nowac^ays—higli clianicter, high moral tone, high 
principles. (To Lord (ioRixc;); Evcrytliing that you 
have not got, sir, and never will Iiave. 

Lord Goring: 1 don’t like principles, father. 1 proffer 
])rt‘jndices. 

Sir Roberi Chiliern is on the brink of accepting 
the Prime Minister's offer, when he sees his wife 
lookUig at him with her clear, candid,tiyes. He then 
realises that it is impossible. 

Sir Robert Chiltem : f cannot accept this offer. Lord 
Caversham. I have made up my mind to decline it. 

Lord Caversham: Decline it, sir !• 

Sir Robert Chiltem : My intention is to retire at once 
from public life. 

Lord Caversham (angrily): Decline a seat in 'tho 
Cabinet, and retire from public life ? Never heard 
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such damned nonsense in the whole course of ray 
existence. I beg your pardon. Lady Chiltem. Chiltem, 
I beg your pardon. (To Lord Goring) .* Don't grin 
like that, sir. 

Lord Goring : No, father. 

Lord Caversham : Lady Chiltem, you are a sensible 
woman, the most sensible woman in London, the most 
sen.sible wolnan I know. Will you kindly prevent your 
husband from making such a . . . frorn t.?lking such. 
. . . Will you kindly do that. Lady Chiltem ? 

Lady Chiltem : .1 think my husband is right in his 
determination, Lord Caversham. I approve of it. 

Lord Caversham : You approve of it ? Good heavens 1 

Lady Chiltem (tahikg her husband's hand): I admire 
him for it. I admire him immensely for it. I have 
never admired him so much before. He is finer than 
even I thought him. (To Sir Robert Chiltern) .■ You 
will go and write your letter to the Prime Minister now, 
won’t you ? Don’t hesitate about it, Robert. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (^'iih, a touch of bitterness): I 
suppose I had better write it at once. SucK offers are 
not repeated. 1 will ask you to excuse me for a moment. 
Lord Caversham. . 

Lady Chiltern : I may come with you, Robert, may 
I not ? 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Yes, Gertmde. 

Lady Chiltern goes with him. 

• 

Lord Caversham: What is the matter with this 
family ? Something wrong here, eh ? (Tapping his 
forehead.) Idiocy ? Hereditary, I suppose. Both of 
them, too. Wife as well as husband. Very sad. Very 
sad indeed I And* they are not an old family. Can’t 
understand it. 

Lord Goring: Tt is not idiocy, father, I assure you. 

* Lord Caversham: What is it then, sir ? 

Lord Goring (after some hesitation): Weil, it is what 
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is called nowadays a high moral tone, father. That 
is all. 

Lord Caverskam: Hate these new-fangled names. 
Same thing as we used to call idiocy fifty years ago. 
Shan't stay in this house any longer. 

Lord Goring (taking his arm): Oh ! just go in here for 
a moment, ‘father. Third palm tree to the left, the 
usual palm tree. * 

Lord Caverskam : What, sir ? 

Lord Goring: I beg your pardon, father, 1 forgot. 
The conservatory, father, the conservatory—there is 
some one there I want you to talk to. 

Lord Caverskam : What about, sir ? 

Lord Goring: About me, fathop. 

Lord Cavtrsham (grimly): Not a subject on which 
much eloquence is possible. 

Lord Goring: No, father ; but the lady is like me. 
She doesn’t care much for eloquence in others. She 
thinks it a little loud. 

LoAt) Caveksham goes into the conservatory. 
Lady Chiltern enlers. 

% 

Lord Goring: Lady Chiltern, why are you playing 
Mrs. Chevclcy's cards ? 

Lady Chiltern (startled): I don't understand you. 
Lord Goring: Mrs. Cheveley made an attempt to 
ruin your husband. Either to drive him from public 
life, or to make him adppt a dishonourable position. 
From the latter tragedy you saved him. The former 
you are now thrusting on him. Why should you do 
him the wrong Mrs. Cheveley tried to do and failed ? 
Lady Chiltern: Lord Goring ? 

Lord Goring (pulling himself together for a great effort, 
and slmt'ing the philosopher that underlies the dandy): 
Lady Chiltern, allow me. You wrote me a letter dast 
night in which you said you trusted me and wanted m^ 
help. Now is the moment when you really want my 
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help, now IS the time when you have got to trust me, 
to trust in my counsel and judgment. You love 
Robert. Do you want to kill his love for you ? What 
sort, of existence will he have if you rob him of the 
fruits of his ambition, if you take him from the 
splendour of a great political career, if you close tlie 
doors of public hfe against him, if 3/011 condemn him to 
sterile failure, lie who was made lu-* triumph and 
success ? W'omeii are not meant to judge ms, but to 
forgive us when we need forgiveness. Pardon, not 
punishment, is their mission. Why should you scourge 
him with rods for a sin done in his voutli, before he 
knew you, before he |^ncw' himself ? A man’s life is of 
more value than a wbinan’s. It has larger issues, wider 
scope, greater ambitions. A woman's life revolves in 
curves of emotions. It is upon lines of intellect that a 
man’s life progresses. Don’t make any terri])le mistake, 
Lady Chiltern. A woman who can ktcp a man's love, 
and love him in return, has done all the world wants 
of w'omen. or should want of them. ^ 

Lady Chiltern (troubled ami ke^italing) : Hut it is 
my husband himself who wishes to retire from pu])lic 
life. He feels it is his duty. It wa's he w'ho first said so. 

Lord Coring : Rather than lose your love, Roberl 
would do anything, wreck his wliole career, as he is 
on the brink of doing now. He is making for 5’ou a 
terrible sarrilicc. Take niy advice, Lady (.'hilteni, and 
do not accept a sacriCu'e so great. If you do. 3'ou will 
live to rejient’it bitterly. Wc.men and w’onien arc not 
made to accept such sacrilices from each other. W'e 
are not w'ortti)' of them. Besides, Robert has been 
punished enough. 

Lady Chiltern : \Ve have both been punislicd. I set 
him up too high. 

Lord Gor\ng (teith deep feeling in his voice) : Do not 
for tthat rea.<on set him down now too low. If he 
has fallen from his altar, do nat thrust him into the 
mire. I'ailure to Robert would be the very niiie of 
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shame. Power is his passion. lie would lose everything, 
even his power to feel love. Your husband's life is at 
this moment in your hands, your husband's love is 
in yoiir hands. J)on’t mar both for him. 

Enter Sjk Robkkt Chiltern. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Gertrude, here is the draft of 
my letter. Shall 1 read it to 3^)11 ? 

J.ady Chiliern : Let me sec it. 

Sir KoBKR'r hmids her the litter. She reotts it, 
(ifid then, xvilh a gesture of passion, tears it 'up. 

Sir Robert Chiltern: What arVyou doing? 

I.ady Chiftcni: A man’s life is of more value than a 
woiuau's. It has larger issues, wider scope, greater 
ambitions. Our lives revolve in curves of einotioihs. It 
is ujxjn lines of intellect that a man's life progresses. I 
Jiavo just learnt this, and mucli else witli it, from Lord 
(lOiing. Aiul I will not sjv^il 3’our life for \’ou, nor see 
you sjitfil ft as a sacrilire to ino, a iisch'ss sacrihcc ! 

Sir Roheil Chiliern : Gertrude ! (icrtnidc ! 

Lady Chiltern : Ywu ran forget. Mon easily h)rget. 
Aiul f forgive. 'Liiat is how women help the world. I 
.sec that m)w. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (deeply overcome by emotion, 
embraces her) : My wife! my wife! ( 7 V) Lokj) GoRiX(i) 
Arthur, it seems that 1 am alwa\^s to be in your debt. 

Lord Coring : Oh deaf no, Robert. Your debt is to 
Lady (!hilteiii, not to me ! 

."Sir Robert Chiltern : I owe 3'ou much. And now tell 
me what 3-011 W(3re going to ask me just now as T.ord 
Caversliam came in. 

Lord Coring : Robert, 3-011 are 3milr si.stcr's guardi<iu, 
and 1 want 3’onr consent to m3' marriage with her. 
That is all. 

Lady Chiltern : Oh, I .am so glad ! f am so glad*! 
(Shakes hands loith Lord tioKiNG.) 
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Lord Goring: Thank you, Lady ChiHern. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (with a troubled look): My sister 
to be your wife ? 

Lord Goring: Yes. 

Sir Robert Chiltern (speaking with great firm;ness) r 
Arthur, I am very sorry, but the thing is quite out of 
the question. I have to think of Mabel’s future 
happiness, ^nd I don’t think her happiness would be 
sate in your hands. And I cannot have her sacrificed ! 

Lord Goring : Sacrificed ! 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Yes, utterly sacrificed. Love¬ 
less marriages are horrible. But there is one thing 
worse than an absolutely loveless marriage. A marriage 
in which there is love,* but on one side only ; faith, but 
on one side only ; devotion, but on one side only, and 
in which of the two hearts one is sure to be broken. 

Lord Goring: But I love Mabel. No other woman 
has any place in my life. 

Lady Chiltern : Robert, if they love each other, why 
should they not be married,? 

Sir Robert Chiltern: Arthur cannot bring'’Mabel the 
love that she deserves. 

,Lord Goring: Wliat reason have you for saying that ? 

S*V Robert Chiltern (after a pause): Do you really 
require me to tell you ? 

Lord Goring : Certainly I do. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : As you choose. When I called 
on you yesterday evening I found Mrs. Cheveley con¬ 
cealed in your rooms. It was between ten and eleven 
o'clock at night. I do not wish to say anything more. 
Your relations with Mis. Cheveley have, as I said to 
you last night, nothing ' diatsoever to do with me. 
I know you were engaged to be married to her once. 
The fascination sHe exercised over you then seems to 
have returned. You spoke to me last night of her as 
of q woman pure and stainless, a woman whom you 
tespected and honoured. That may be so. But I 
cannot give my sister’s life into your hands. It would 
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be wrong of jne. It would be unjust, infamously 
unjust to her. 

Lord Goring: I liave nothing more to say. 

Lady Chiltern: Robert, it was not Mrs. Chev^ley 
whom.Lord Goring expected last night. 

Sir Robert Chiltern : Not Mrs. Chevcley 1 Who was 
it then ? * , 

Lord Goring: Lady Chiltern. 

Lady Chiltern: It was your o^^n wife. Robert, 
yesterday afternoon Lord Goring told me that if ever 
I was in trouble I could come to him for help, as he 
was our oldest and best friend. Later on, aft^ that 
terrible scene in this room, I wrgte to him telling him 
that I trusted him, that 1 had heed of him, tlxat I 
was coming *lo liim for help and advice. (Sir Robert 
Chiltern takes the letter out of his pocket.) Yes, that 
letter. I didn’t go to Lord Goring’s, after all. I felt 
that it is from ourselves alone that help can come. 
Pride made me think that. Mrs. Cheveley went. She 
stole my letter and sent it anonymously to you this 
morning, Aiat you should think. ... Oh ! Robert, I 
cannot tell you what she wished you to think. . . . 

Sir Robert Chiltern*: What! Had I fallen so low in 
your eyes that you thought that even for a moment 1 
could have doubted your goodness ? Gertrude, Ger¬ 
trude, you arc to me the white image of all good things, 
and sin can never touch you. Arthur, you can go to 
Mabel, and you have my best wishes I Oh! stop a 
moment. There is no name at the beginning of this 
letter. The brilliant Mrs. Cheveley does not seem to 
have noticed that. There should be a name. 

Lady Chiltern: Let me write yours. It is you I 
trust and need. You and none else.. 

Lord Goring: Well, really. Lady Chiltern, I think I 
should have back my own letter. • 

Lady Chiltern (smiling): No; you shall have 
Mabel. {JTakes the letter and writes her husband's name 
on it.) 
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Lord Goring: Weil, I hope she hasn't changed her 
tnind. It's nearly twenty minutes since I saw her last. 

* FMer Mabel CniLTiiKN and Lord Caversiiam. 

Mabel Chillcrn: J.ord Goring. 1 think your father’s 
coiiversaliou much more improviiig than yours. 1 am 
only going to talk to Lord Caversliaiu in the future, 
ancl always under the usual palm tree. 

Lord Goring: Darling ! {kisi>es her.) 

Lord Caverslutm'(Considerably taken aback): What 
does tfiis mean, sir ? You don’t mean to say that tiiis 
charming, clever youyg lady has been so foolish as to 
accept you ? 

Lord Goiing : (Certainly, father ! And Chiltcni’s been 
wise enough to accept the seat in the Ca]>inet. 

Lord Caversham: 1 am v'cry glad to Jicar tliat, 
Chiltcrn ... I congratulate you, sir. If the country 
doesn't go to the dogs or the Radicals, \vc shall have 
you Prime Minister, some day. ^ 

Enter Mason. 

Mason: Luncheon is on the table, my J.ady! 
(Mason goes out.) 

Mabel Chiltcrn: You'll stop to luncheon, J.ord 
Caversham, won’t you ? 

Lord Caversham: With pleasure, and J'll drive you 
down to Downing Street afterwards, Chilteni. You 
have a great future before you, a great future. Wish 
1 could say the same for you, sir. (To Lord Goring) ; 
But your career will have to be entirely domestic. 

Lord Goring : Yes, father, I prefer it domestic. 

Lord Caversham : And if you don’t make this young 
lady an ideal husband. I'll cut you off with a shilling. 

. Mabel Chiltern: An ideal hasband! Oh, I don't 
tliink I should like that. It sounds like something in 
the next world. 
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Lord Caversham : What do you wunt him to be 
then, dear ? 

Miihel Chiliern: He can be what he chooses. All t 
want is to be ... to be ... oh 1 a real wife to him. 
, Lord Caversham: Upon my word, there is a good 
deal of common sense in that, Ladj^ Chiltcrn. 

• 

I'hey all go out except Sir RouERf CinLTJ^KN. 
He sinks into a chair, xs.'rapl in thought. After a 
Utile time (.aoy Ciultekn returns to look for him. 

% 

Lady Chiltcrn (leaning over the back of the ehair) : 
Aren't yon coming in, Kobevt ? 

Sir Robert Chiliern (taking her^tand) : Gertrude, is it 
love you fc«l for me, or is it pity merely ? 

J.ady Chiliern (kisses him): It is love, Robert. Love, 
an<l only love. For both of us a new life is beginning. 

CURTAIN. 
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FIRST A( T 


SCl'iNK 

Morniyiff-room in Algernons Jiai in Ualf-Moon 
Street. Tlie room is luxuriously and artistically 
furnished. The sound of a piano is heard in the 
adjoining room. 

Lank is arranging afternoon tea on the table, and 
after the music has ceased, enters. 

• 

Algernon : Did you Jicar wliat I was playing, Lane ? 

Lane: 1 didn’t think it polite lo listen, sir. 

Algernon: I'm sorry for that, for your sake. I 
don’t play accurately—any one can play accurately— 
but I play with wondcrjul expression. As far as the 
piano is iconcerned, sentiment is my forte. I keep 
scicn( c for Life. 

Lane : Yes, sir. , , 

Algernon : And. speaking of the science of Life.diavc 
you got the cucumber sandwiches cut for I^aily 
Bracknell ? 

Lane : Yes, sir. {Hands them on a .salver.) 

Algernon [inspects them, takes hco, and sits down on 
the sofa) : Oh ! . . . the way, La^ic, I see from 
your book that on I'hursday night, when Lord Shore¬ 
man and Mr. Worthing were <lining with me, eight 
bottles of champagne arc entered as having been 
consumed. 

Lane : Yes, sir ; eight bottles ahd a pint. 

Algernon : Why is it that at a bacin'lcr’s establish 
ment the servants invariabl\' drink tlie clJamJ)^y?lH' ? 
I ask merely for information. * 

Lane : I attribute it to the superior quality of the 

7S7 
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wine, sir. I have often observed that in ijiarried house¬ 
holds the champagne is rarely of a first-rate brand. 

Algernon: Good heavens! Is marriage so de¬ 
moralising as that ? 

Lane : I believe it is a very pleasant state, sir. I * 
have had very little experience of it myself up to the 
present. I l\ave only been married once. That was in 
consequence of a misunderstanding l>etween myself 
and a young person. 

Algernon {languidly): I doti't know that I am 
much interested in your family life, Lane. 

Lane: No, sir ; it is not a very interesting subject. 

I never think of it myself. 

Algernon: Very rfatural, I am sure. That will do, 
Lane, thank you. 

Lane : Thank you, sir. 

Lane goes out, 

Algernon: Lane’s views on marriage seem somewhat 
lax. Really, if the lower orders don’t set Os a good 
example, what on earth is the use of them ? They 
seem, as a class, to have absolutely no sense of moral 
responsibility. 

Enter Lane, 

Lane : Mr. Ernest Worthing. 

Enter Jack. Lane goes oi4. 

Algernon : How are yc i, my dear Ernest ? What 
brings you up to town ? 

Jack: Oh, pleasure, pleasiire ! Wliat else should 
bring one anywhere ? Eating as usual, 1 see, Algy I 

Algernon (stiffly): I believe it is customary in good 
society to take some sliy^ht refreshment at five o’clock. 
Where have you been since last Thursday ? 
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Jack (smiling down on the sofa) : In the country. 

Algernon: What on earth do you do there ? 

Jack (pulling off his gloves): When one is in town 
one amuses oneself. When one is in the country, one 
amuses other people. It is excessively boring. 

Algernon: And who are the people you amuse ? 

Jack (airily): Oh, neighbours, neighboijrs. 

Algernon: Got nice neighbours in your part of 
Shropshire ? 

Jack: Perfectly horrid! Never speak to one of 
them. * 

Algernon: How immensely you must amuse them ! 
(Goes over and takes sandwich.) l^y the way, Shropshire 
is your coimty, is it not ? ' 

Jack : Eh ? Shropshire ? Yes, of course. Hallo I 
Wliy all these cups ? Why cucumber sandwiches ? 
Why such reckless extravagance in one so young ? 
Who is coming to tea ? 

Algernon : Oh ! merely Aunt Augusta and Gwen¬ 
dolen. 

Jack: How ^lerfectly delightful I 

Algernon: Y es, that is dl very well; but I am 
afraid Aunt Augusta won*t quite approve of your being 
here. 

Jack: May I ask why ? 

Algernon: My dear fellow, the way you flirt with 
Gwendolen is perfectly disgraceful. It is almost as 
bad as the way Gwendolen flirts with you. 

Jack: I am in love with Gwendolen.* I have come 
up to town expressly to propose to her. 

Algernon : I thought you had come up for pleasure ? 
... I Call that business. 

Jack: How utterly unromantic you are ! 

Algernon: I really don't see anything romantic in 
proposing. It is very romantic to be in*love. But 
there is nothing romantic about a definite proposal, 
Why, one may be accepted. One usually is, I believe. 
Then the e.xcitement is all over. The very essence of 
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romance is uncertainty. If ever I married, I’ll 
certainly try to forget the fact. 

Jack : r have no doubt about that, dear Algy. The 
Divprce Court was specially invented for people whose 
memories are so curiously constituted. 

Algcryum : Oh 1 there is no use .speculating on that 

subject. Divorces arc made in Hnven- ' (Jack puts 

out his hand to take a sandwich. Ai okrnon at once 
interferes.) Please don’t touch tJ)e cucumber sand¬ 
wiches. They are ordered specially for Aunt Augusta. 
(Takes 07 ie and cats it.) 

Jack : Well, you have been eating them all the time. 

Algernon: Thai is^ quite a different matter. She is 
iny aunt. (Takes pliitc from below.) Have .sonic bread 
and butter. The bread and butter i.s fox' Gwendolen. 
Gwendolen is devoted to bread and butter. 

Jack (advancing to table and helping himself) : And 
very good bread and butter it is too. 

Algernon : Well, my dear fellow', you need not eat 
as if you w'erc going to cat it all. You behave as if 
you were married to her already. You are iiut married 
to her already, and I don’t think you ever will be. 

. Jack : Why on earth do you r^y that ? 

Algernon : Well, in the first place girls never marry 
the men they flirt with. Girls don't Ifiink it right. 

Jack : Oh, that is nonsense ! 

Algernon: It isn’t. It is a great truth. It accounts 
for the extraordinary number of bachelors tliat one 
sees all over‘the place. In the second place, 1 don’t 
give my consent. 

Jack : Your consent! 

Algerncm: My dear FUnw, Gwendolen is my first 
cousin. And before I allow you to many her, you will 
have to cletir up {he whole question of Cecily. (Rings 
bell.) 

J^ack : Cecily ! What on earth do you mean i What 
‘do you mean, Aigy, by Cecily ! I don’t know any one 
of the name of Cecily. 
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Enter Lane. 

Algernon: Bring me that cigai ette case Mr. Worthing 
loft in the smoking-room tlie last time he dined Ijere. 
* Lane : Yes, sir. 

Lane goes out. 

Jack: Do you mean to say you have liad my 
cigarette case all tliis time ? ! wish to goodness you had 
let mo know. 1 have been writhig frantic letters to 
Sct>tlaiul Yard about it. I was veiy nearly offering a 
largo reward. 

Algernon: Well, I wish yon would oiler one. f 
liapjien to be more than usually liard up. 

Jack : There is no gootl otferiiig a large reward now 
that the thing is found. 

Enter J.ane with the cigarette case on a salver. 

Algernon takes it at once. Lane goes out. 

• 

Algernon : 1 think that is rather mean of you, 
Ernest, I must say. (Opens case and examines it.) 
However, it makes ifo matter, for, now that I look at 
the inscription inside, I lind that the tiling isn't yburs 
after all. 

Jack: Of course it’s mine. (Moving to him.) Y^ou 
have seen me witli it a hundred times, and you have 
no right whatsoever to read what is written inside. It 
is a very ungentlemanly Miing to read a private cigarette 
case. 

Algernon : Oh ! it is ab.surd to have a hard and fast 
rule about what one should read and what one shouldn’t. 
More tlian half of modem culture, depends on what 
one shouldn't read. 

Jack: 1 <un quite aware of the hict, ifnd I (.lon’t 
propose to discuss modern culture. It isn't theisorj: 
of thing one should talk of in private. I simply want 
my cigarette case back. 
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Algernon: Yes ; but this isn*t your x:igarette case. 
This cigarette case is a present from some one of the 
name of Cecily, and you said you didn't know any 
one pi that name. 

Jack : Well, if you want to know, Cecily happens to* 
be my aunt. 

Algernon' Your aunt I 

Jack: Yes. Charming old lady sh»^ is, too. Lives 
at Ttmbridge Wells. Just give it back to me, Algy. 

Algernon (retreating to hack of sofa): But why does 
she call herself little Cecily if she is your aunt and 
lives at Tunbridge Wells ? (Reading,) From little 
Cecily with her fondest love." 

Jack (movuig to sofa and kneeling upon it): My dear 
fellow, what on earth is there in that ? Some aunts 
are tall, some aunts are not tall. That is a matter that 
surely an aunt may be allowed to decide for herself. 
You seem to think that every aunt should be exactly 
like your aunt 1 That is absurd ! For Heaven’s sake 
give me back my cigarette case. (Follows EiiNEST 
round the room.) * 

Algernon: Yes. But vrhy does your aunt call you 
her-uncle ? “ From little Cecily, xvith her fondest love 
to her dear Uncle Jack." There is no objection, I admit, 
to an aunt being a small aunt, but why an aunt, no 
matter what her size may be, should call her own 
nephew her uncle, I can’t quite make out. Besides, 
your name isn't Jack at all; it is Ernest. 

Jack : It isn't Ernest; it's. Jack. 

Algernon: You have always told me it was Ernest. 
I have introduced you to every one as Ernest. You 
answer to the name of F nest. You look as if your 
name was Ernest.^ You are the most earnest-looking 
person I ever saw in my life. It is perfectly absurd yoiir 
saying that^your name isn't Ernest. It's on yom cards. 
Her^ is one of them. (Taking it from case.) Mr. 
Ernest Worthing, B. 4 , The Albany." I’ll keep this as 
a proof that your name is Ernest if ever you attempt 
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to deny it to ipe, or to Gwendolen, or to any one else. 
{PtUs the card m his pocket.) 

Jack: Well, my name is Ernest in town and Jack 
in the country, and the cigarette case was given to 
me in the country. 

Algernon: Yes, but that does not account for the 
fact that your small Aunt Cecily, who lives at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, calls you her dear uncle. Corfie, old boy, 
you had much better have the thing out at once. 

Jack : My dear Algy, you talk exactly as if you were 
a dentist. It is very vulgar to talk like a dentist when 
one isn't a dentist. It produces a false impression. 

Algernon: Well, that is exactly what dentists 
always do. Now, go on 1 'Jell me the whole thing. I 
may mention that I have always suspected you of 
being a confirmed and secret Buuburyist; and I am 
quite sure of it now. 

Jack : Bunburyist ? What on earth do you mean by 
a Bunburyist ? 

Algernon: Til reveal tp you the meaning of that 
incomparable expression as soon as you are kind enough 
to inform me why you are Ernest in town and Jack 
in the country. # 

Jack: Well, produce my cigarette case first. 

Algernon: Here it is. (Hands cigarette case.) Now 
produce your explanation, and pray make it im¬ 
probable. (Sits on sofa.) 

Jack : My dear fellow, there is nothing improbable 
about my explanation qt all. In fact,»it's perfectly 
ordinary. Old Mr. 'fhomas Cardew, who adopted me 
when I was a little boy, made me in his will guardian 
to his grand-daughter. Miss Cecily Cardew. Cecily, 
who addresses me as her uncle from motives of respect 
that you could not possibly appretiate, lives at my 
place in the coimtry mider the charge of he? admirable 
governess. Miss Prism. ^ 

Algernon : Wliere is that place in the country, by 
the way ? 
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Jack: That is nothing to you, dear boy. You are 
not going to be invited. ... I may tefl you candidly 
that the place is not in Shropsliirc. 

Algernon: I suspected that, my dear fellow ! I 
have Bunburyed all over Shropshire on two separate 
occasions. Now, go on. Why arc you Ernest in town 
and Jack in the country ? 

Jack : My dear Algy, I don’t kh'.m whether you 
will be able to understand my real motiV''s. You arc 
hardly serious enough. When one is placed in the 
position of guardian, one lias to adojit a very high moral 
tone on all subjects. It’s one’s duty to do so. And as 
a high moral tone can hardly be said to conduce very 
much to either one’s»Kcalth or one’s happitiess, in order 
to get up to town I have always pretended to have a 
younger brother of the name of JCinest, who lives in 
the Albany, ami gets into the im^st dreadful scrapes. 
That, my dear Algy, is the whole truth pure and simph'. 

y\lgcrHon: The truth is rarely pure atal never 
simple. Modern life would .be very tedious if it were 
either, and modem literature a ('oin])Jcte imj^ossibility ! 

Jack: That wouldn't be at all a bad thing. 

^Algernon: Literary criticism is not your forte, my 
dear fellow. Don’t try it. You should leave that to 
])eople who haven’t been at a University. They do it 
so well in the flaily papers. Wluit you really are is a 
Bunburyist. I was quite right in saying you were a 
Bunburyist. You are one of the most advanced 
Bunburyists 1 know. 

Jack : What an earth do you mean ? 

Algernon : You have invented a very useful younger 
brother called Ernest, in order that you may be able 
to come up to town as often as you like. I have invented 
an invaluable pefmanent invalid called Bunbury, in 
order that J may be able to go down into the country 
whenever T choose. Bunburj' is perfectly invaluable. 
'If It wasn't for Bunbury’s extraordinary bad health, 
for instance, 1 wouldn t be able to dine with you «it 
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Willises to-nigbt, for 1 have been really engaged to 
Aunt Augusta for more than a week. 

Jack : I haven't asked you to dine with me any- 
where to-night. 4 

• Algernon: 1 know. You arc absurdly careless about 
sending out invitations. It is very foolish of you. 
Notliing adnoys peojde so nuidi as nujt receiving 
invitations. 

Jack: Yon had much better dine with your Aunt 
Augusta. 

Algernon : 1 haven’t the smallest’intention of doing 
anything of the kind. 'I'o begin with, I dined there on 
Monday, ami once a week is (tiiif^! cnoiigli to dine with 
one’s om\ relations. In the secoifd place, whenever 1 
do dine thcr'e 1 am always treated as a member of the 
family, and sent down with either no woman at all, or 
two. In the third plac e, J know perfectly well whom 
she will place me next to, to-night. She will place me 
next Mary Fanjuhar, who always flirts with her own 
husband across the dinn-ir-tahle. That is not ver^' 
ploasajit. Indeed, it is not even decent , . . and tliat 
sort of tiling is enormously on the increase. The amount 
of women in London ^vho flirt with their own liu«bands 
' is perfectly scandalous. It looks so bad. It is sirfiply 
washing one's clean linen in public. Besides, now 
tJjat I know you to be a confirmed Bunburyist I 
naturally want t(» talk to you about Bunburying. I 
want to tell vou the rules. 

Jack: I'm not a Bunburjdst at all. *If Gwendolen 
accepts me, I am going to kill my brother, indeed 1 
think ril kill him in any case. Cecily is a little too 
much interested in him. It is rather a bore. So I am 
going to get rid of Ernest. And 1 sjrongly advise you 
t(.> <\o the same with Mr. . . . with 3^our invalid friend 
wlio has the absurd name. * 

Algernon : Nothing will induce me to part witlj 
Bunbury, and if you ever get married, which seems to 
me c.xtremely problematic, you will be very glad to 
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know Bunbury. A man who marries without knowing 
Bunbiuy has a very tedious time of it. 

Jack: That is nonsense. If I marry a charming girl 
like, Gwendolen, and she is the only girl I ever saw in 
my life that I would marry, I certainly won't want to 
know Bunbury. 

Algernon: Then your wife will. You don't seem to 
realise, thal in married life three is c(tmpany and two 
is none. 

Jack (sententiously): That, my dear young friend, 
is the theory that *1110 corrupt French Drama has been 
propounding for the last fifty years. 

Algernon: Yes ; ^nd that the happy English home 
has proved in half the time. 

Jack: For heaven's sake, don't try tO be cynical. 
It's perfectly easy to be cynical. 

Algernon: My dear fellow, it isn’t easy to be anything 
nowadays. There’s such a lot of beastly com}:>ctition 
about, ij'he sound of an electric hell is heard.) Ah! that 
must be Aunt Augusta. Only relatives, or creditors, 
ever ring in that Wagnerian manner. NoV, if I get 
her out of the way for ten minutes, so that you can have 
an opportunity for proposing to Gwendolen, may I 
dine with you to-night at Wims's ? 

Jack : 1 suppose so, if you want to. 

Algernon: Yes, but you must be serious about it. 
I hate people who are not serious about meals. It is 

so shallow of them. 

♦ 

Enter Lane. 

Lane: Lady Brackne^ and Miss Fairfax. 

Algernon* goes forward to meet them. Enter 
Lauy*‘Bracknell and Gwendolen. 

Lady Bracknell: Good-afternoon, dear Algernon, I 
hope you are behaving very well. 
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Algernon: J’m feeling very well, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell: That's not quite the same thing. 
In fact the two things rarely go together. (Sees Jack 
and bows to him mih icy coldness. ^ 

• Algernon {fo Gwendolen) ; Dear me, you are 
smart I ^ 

Gwendolen: I am always smart! Am I not, Mr. 
Worthing ? 

Jack: You’re quite perfect, Miss Fairfax. 

Gwendolen: Oh ! 1 hope I am not that. It would 
leave no room for developments? and I intend to 
develop in many directions. (Gwendolen and Jack 
sit down together in the corner.) 

Lady Bracknell: I'm sorry if*we are a little late, 
Algernon, hut I \vas obliged to call on dear i^dy 
Harbury. I hadn’t been there since her poor husband's 
death. I never saw a woman so altered; she looks 
quite twenty years younger. And now I'll have a cup 
of tea, and one of those nice cucumber sandwiches you 
promised me. 

Algernon : Certainly, Aunt Augusta. (Goes over to 
tea-table.) 

Lady Bracknell: Won't you come and sit here, 
Gwendolen ? 

Gwendolen: Thanks, mamma, Tm quite comfortable 
where I am. 

Algernon (picking up empty plate in horror): Good 
heavens! Lane I Why are there no cucumber sand¬ 
wiches ? I ordered thenj specially. 

Lane (gravely): 'fhere were no cucumbers in the 
market this morning, sir. I went down twice. 

Algernon: No cucumbers ! 

Lane : No, sir. Not even for ready money. 

Algernon : That will do. Lane, tKank you. 

Lane : Thank you, sir. (Goes out.) • 

Algernon : I am greatly distressed, Aunt Augpsta, 
about there being no cucumbers, not even for ready 
money. 
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Lady Bracknell: It really makes no master, Algernon, 
I had some crumpets with Lady Harbury, who seems 
to me to be living entirely for pleasure now. 

Algernon : 1 hear her hair has turned quite gold from 
grief. 

Lady Bracknell: It certainly has changed its colour. 
From what cause' I, of course, cannot say. (Algernon 
crosses ami hands tea) 'i'hank you. 1 \ ? quite a treat 
for you to-night, Algernon. I am going to send you 
down with Mary Farquhar. She is such a nice woman, 
and so attentive to her husband. It's delightful to 
watch them. 

Alf^ernon : 1 am afr^i<l. Aunt Augusta, T shall have 
to give up tile pleasuu* of dining with 5'on to-night 
after all. ' 

Lady Bracknell (fioienin^): I ho]^e not, Algernon. It 
would put my talile conijdctely out. Voiu' uncle would 
have to dine upstairs. Fortunately lie is accustomed 
to that. 

Algerjwn : It is a great hove, ami, I need Jiardly say, 
a terrible disappointment to me, but the'fact is I 
have just had a telegram to say that my poor friend 
Bunbury is very ill again, [lixehanges glances with 
Jack.) Tliey seem to think J should be with him. 

lAidy Bracknell: It is very strange. This Mr. 
Bunbur}' seems to suffer from curiously bad health. 

Algernon : Yes ; poor Bunbury is a dreadful invalid. 

Lady Bracknell: Well, 1 must say, Algernon, that 
1 think it is liigli time that .Mr. Bunbury made up 
his mind whether he was going to live or to die. This 
shill}'-shallying with the question is absurd. Nor do 
1 in any way approve of Mie modern sympathy with 
invalids. I consider it morbid. Illness of any kind is 
hardly a thing to be encouraged in others. Health is 
the primary duty of life. I am always telling that to 
youi; poor uncle, but he never seems to take much 
notice . . . us far as any im])rovemcnt in his ailment 
goes. I .should bo tnuch obliged if you would ask Mr. 
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Bunbury, from me, to be kind onoiiglj not to have a 
relapse on Saturday, for I rely on }ou to arrange my 
music for mo. It is iny last rocepti(m, and one wants 
something tliai will encourage ooiiv(‘isatii)n, parlimlarly 
, at tlic end of tlu* season when every one has practiVally 
sakl whatever they had to say, which, in most cases, 
was probably not inucii. 

Algernon : I'Jl speak to Bunbury, Auui.’ Augusta, if 
he is still conscious, and I think I ran promise you 
he'll be all right bj’ Saturday. Of course the music 
IS a gr(‘at dilliculty. ^'on see, if on,e plays good music, 
people don’t listr^n, and if one plays l»ad music ])ef»pK- 
don’t talk. But Til run over the programme Tve 
clrawn out, if \-ou will kindh**come into the next 
room for a moment. 

Lady hra,ckncll: l liank you, Algernon. U is very 
thoughtful of you. [Hising, and foiloxeing Alokknon.) 
I’m sure the ])r(>giammc will Ix' delightful, after a few 
expurgations, h'rench songs 1 cannot possibly allow. 
People always seem to tliiiik that they an* improper, 
and either look shocked* wliicli is X'ulgar, or laugh, 
which is woisc. But German sounds a thoroughly 
respectable langnagp, and indeed, I belic\e is so. 
(Gwendolen, you will acc(>m])am me. 

(Gwendolen : Certainly, mamma. 

Lady and ALotioNON go into the 

music-room, Gwjtndolen remains behind. 

Jack : Charming day it has been, Miss Jmirfax. 

Cxi'cndolcn: Pray don't talk to im' aliout tho 
wcatlior, Mr. ^\'o^thlng. W henever people talk to me 
about llic w'cathcr, 1 always feel quite eertaiii that they 
mean something else. And that makes me so nervous. 

Jack : I do mean something else: 

Gwendolen: I thought so. In fact, L am never 
wrong. 

Jack: And 1 would like to be* allowed to 'takfi 
advantage of Lady Bracknell’s temporary absence . . . 
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Gwendolen : I would certainly advise you to do so 
Mamma has a way of coming back suddenly into a 
room that I have often had to speak to her about. 

Jack (nervously): Miss Fairfax, ever since I met 
you 1 have admired you more than any girl ... I 
have ever met since ... I met you. 

Gwendolen: Yes, I am quite well aware of the fact. 
And I often' wish that in public, at any rate, you had 
been more demonstrative. For me you have always 
had an irresistible fascination. Even before i met you 
I was far from indifferent to you. (Jack looks at her in 
amazement.) We live, as I hope you know, Mr. Worthing, 
in an age of ideals. The fact Ls constantly mentioned 
in the more expensi/e montlily magazines, and has 
reached the provincial pulpits, I am told ; and my 
ideal has always been to love some one of the name 
of Ernest. There is something in that name that 
inspires absolute confidence. The moment Algernon 
first mentioned to me that he had a friend called 
Ernest, I knew I was destined to love you. 

Jack : You really love me) Gwendolen ? » 

Gwendolen: Passionately I 

Jack: Darling! You don't knqw how happy you've 
made me. 

Gwendolen : My own Ernest! 

Jack: But you don't really mean to say that you 
couldn’t love me if my name wasn’t Ernest ? 

Gwendolen : But your name is Ernest. 

Jack: Yes,. I know it is. But supposing it was 
something else ? Do you mean to say you couldn't 
love me then ? 

Gwendolen (glibly): Ah I that is clearly a meta¬ 
physical speculation, and like most metaphysical 
speculations has \’cry little reference at all to the 
actxial facts of real life, as we know them. 

Jack : Personally, darling, to speak quite candidly, 
I don't much care about the name of Ernest. ... I 
don't think the name suits me at all. 
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Gwendolen: f it suits you perfectly. It is a divine 
name. It has a music of its own. It produces vibrations. 

Jack: Well, really, Gwendolen,- I must say that I 
think there are lots of other much nicer names. I 
•think Jack, for instance, a charming name. 

Gwendolen: Jack ? . . . No, there is very little 
music in the name Jack, if any at all, ind(*ecl. It does 
not thrill. It produces absolutely no vibrations. . . . 
I have known several Jacks, and they all, without 
exception, were more than usually plain. Besides, Jack 
is a notorious domesticity for John’! .\nd I pity any 
woman wlio is married to a man called Jolm. She 
would probably never be allovjed to know the en¬ 
trancing pleasure of a single moiftout's solitude. The 
only really safe name is Eniest. 

Jack : Gwendolen, I must get christened at once— 
I mean we. must get married at once. Tiicre is no time 
to be lost. 

Gwendolen : Married, Mr. Worthing ? 

Jack (astounded): Well . . . surely. You know 
that I loVe you, and you led me to believe. Miss 
Fairfax, that you were not absolute^ indifferent to me. 

Gwendolen : I adoi^ you. But you haveuT proposed 
‘ to me yet. Nothing has beeu said at all about marriage. 
The subject has not even been touched on. 

Jack: Well . . . may I propose to you now ? 

Gwendolen : I think it would be an admirable 
opportunity. .\nd to spare you any possible dis¬ 
appointment, Mr. Worthing, I think it only fair to 
tell you quite frankly beforehand that I am fully 
determined to accept you. 

Jack: Gwendolen! 

Gwendolen: Yes, Mr. Worthing, what have you got 
to say to me ? 

Jack: You know what I have got to say'to you. 

Gwendolen: Yes, but you don’t say it. , ^ 

Jack : Gwendolen, will you marry me ? (Goes on his 
knees.) 

o.w. 


2C 
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Gwendolen: Of course I will, darlii^g. How long 
you have been about it! I am afraid you have had very 
little experience in how to propose, 

J^ck : My own one, 1 have never loved any one in 
the world but you. 

Gwendolen : Yes, but men often propose for practice. 

I know my brother Gerald does. All my girl-friends tell 
me so. What wonderfully blue eyes you have, Ernest! 
They are quite, quite, blue. I hope you will always 
look at me just like that, especially when there are other 
people present. 

Enter Lady B^cknell. 

k‘ 

Lady Bracknell: Mr, Worthing ! Rise, sir, from this 
semi-recumbent posture. It is most indecorous. 

Gwendolen : Mamma ! (He tries to rise ; she restrains 
him.) I must beg you to retire. This is no place for 
you. Besides, Mr. VVorthing has not (juite finished yet. 

Lady Bracknell: Finished what, may I ask ? 

Gwendolen : 1 am engaged to Mr. Worthing, mamma. 
(They rise together.) 

, Lady Bracknell: Pardon me, ^you arc not engaged 
to any one. When you do become engaged to some ' 
one, I, or your father, sliould his health permit him, 
will inform you of the fact. An engagement should 
come on a young girl as a surprise, pleasant or un- 
plca.sant, as the case may be. It is hardly a matter 
that she could be allowed to,arrange for herself. . . . 
And now I have a few questions to put to you, Mr. 
Worthing. While I am making these inquiries, you, 
Gwendolen, will wait for me Mow in the carriage. 

Gwendolen (reproachfully): Mamma 1 

Lady Bracknell': In the carriage, Gwendolen 1 
• 

Gwuendolen goes to the door. She and Jack 
' blow kisses to each other behind Lady Bracknell's 
back. Lady Bracknell looks vaguely about as if 
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she could not understand what the noise was. Finally 
turns round. 

Gwendolen, the carriage ! / 

. Gwendolen : Yes, mamma. [Goes out, looking ba^ at 
Jack.) 

Lady Bracknell (sitti'ng down): You can take a seat, 
Mr. Worthing. ' 

Looks in her pocket for note-hook and pencil. 

Jack : Thank you, Lady Bracknell, I prefer standing. 

Lady Bracknell (pencil and noic-hook in hand) : I feel 
bound to tell you that you are uhi down on iny list of 
eligible young men, although I have the same list as 
the dear Duchess of Bolton has. We work together, in 
fact. However, I am quite ready to enter your name, 
should your answers be what a really affectionate 
mother requires. Do you smoke ? 

Jack: Well, yes, 1 mugt admit I smoke. 

Lady Bracknell: I am glad to hear it. A man 
should always have an occupation of some kind. There 
are far too many idl^ men in London as it Is. How 
' old are you ? . 

Jack: Twenty-nine. 

Lady Bracknell: A very good age to be married at. 
I have always been of opinion that a man who desires 
to get married should know either everything or 
nothing. Which do you know ? • 

Jack (after some hesitation): I know nothing, Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lady Brachicll: I am pleased to hear it. I do not 
approve of anything that tampers with natural 
ignorance. Ignorance is like a delfcate exotic fruit; 
touch it and the bloom is gone. Ihe whole theory 
of modern education is radically unsound. Fortunately 
in England, at any rate, education produces no effect 
wliatsoever. If it did, it would prove a serious danger 
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to the upper classes, and probably lead to acts of 
violence in Grosvenor Square. What is^ your income ? 

Jack: Between seven and eight thousand a year. 

Lady Bracknell (makes a note in her book^ : In land, 
or in investments ? 

Jack : In investments, chiefly. 

Lady Bracknell: That is satisfactory. What between 
the duties 'e.xpccted of one during oi>e’s lifetime, and 
the duties e.xacted from one after one's death, land 
has ceased to be either a profit or a pleasure. It gives 
one position, and, prevents one from keeping it up. 
That’s all that can be said about land. 

Jack: 1 have a country house with some huid, of 
course, attached to tit, about fifteen hundred acres, I 
believe; but I don’t depend on that for my real 
income. In fact, as far as I can make out, the poachers 
are the only people who make anything out of it. 

Lady Bracknell: A country house! How many 
bedrooms ? Well, that point can be cleared up after- 
wards. You have a town hpuse, I hope ? A girl with 
a simple, unspoiled natiu’c, like Gwendclen, could 
hardly be expected to re.side in the country. 

Jack : Well, I own a house in.Bclgrave Square, but 
it is' let by the year to Lady Bloxham. Of course, 1 f 
can get it back whenever 1 like, at six months’ notice. 

Lady Bracknell: ].ady Bloxharn ? I don’t know her. 

Jack : Oh, she goes about very little. She is a lady 
considerably advanced in years. 

Lady Bracknell: y\h, nowadays that is no guarantee 
of respectability of character. Wliat number in 
Belgrave Square ? 

Jack : 149. 

Lady Bracknell (shaking her head): The unfashion¬ 
able side. I thought there was something. However, 
that could.easily be altered. 

Jack : Do you mean the fashion, or the side ? 

' Lady Bracknell (sternly): Both, if necessary, I 
presume. What are your politics ? 
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Jack: Well, I am afraid I really have none. I am 
a Liberal Unionist. 

Lady Bracknell: Oh, they count as Tories. They 
dine with us. Or come in the evening, at any |&tc. 
• Now to minor matters. Are your ptents living ? 

Jack : I have lost both my parents. 

Lady Brkcknell: Both ? . . . That seeips like care¬ 
lessness. Who was your father ? He was evidently 
a man of some wealth. Was he born in what the 
Radical papers call the purple of commerce, or did 
he rise from the ranks of the aristocracy ? 

Jack: I am afraid I really don't know. The fact 
is. Lady Bracknell, I said I ha^ lost my parents. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that my parents seem 
to have lo^ me. ... I don’t actually know who I 
am by birth. I was . . . well, I was found. 

Lady Bracknell: Found ! 

Jack : the late Mr. Thomas Cardew, an old gentle¬ 
man of a very charitable and kindly disposition, found 
me, and gave me the name of Worthing, because he 
happened *to have a first-class ticket for Worthing in 
his pocket at the time. W'orthing is a place in Sussex. 
It is a seaside resorti 

Lady Bracknell: Where did the charitable gentleman 
who liad a hrst-class ticket for this seaside resort find 
you ? 

Jack (gravely): In a hand-bag. 

Lady Bracknell: A hand-bag ? 

Jack (very seriously) Yes, Lady Bracknell. I was 
in a hand-bag—a somewhat large, black leather hand¬ 
bag, with handles to it—-an ordinary hand-bag in fact. 

Lady Bracknell: In what locality did this Mr. 
James, or Thomas, Cardew come across this ordinary 
hand-bag ? 

Jack: In the cloak-room at Victoria Starion. It was 
given to him in mistake for his own. , 

Lady Bracknell: The cloak-room at Victoria Station ? 

Jack : Yes. The Brighton line. 
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Lady Bracknell: The line is imijiaterial. Mr. 
Wortlung, I confess I feel somewhat bewildered by 
what you have just told me. To be bom, or at any 
rate, bred, in a hand-bag, whether it had handles or 
not, seems to me to display a contempt for the ordinary • 
decencies of family life that reminds one of the worst 
excesses of Jhe French Revolution. And I presume you 
know what that unfortunate movement led to ? As for 
the particular locality in which the hand-bag was 
found, a cloak-room at a railway station might serve 
to conceal a social •indiscretion—has probably, indeed, 
been used foi that purpose before now—but it could 
hardly be regarded as,an assured basis for a recognised 
position in good society. 

Jack: May I ask you then what you would advise 
me to do ? I need hardly say I would do anything in 
the world to ensure Gwendolen's happiness. 

Lady Bracknell: I would strongly advise you, Mr. 
Worthing, to try and acquire some relations as soon 
as possible, and to make a.definite effort to produce 
at any rate one parent, of cither sex, before^iljo season 
is quite over. 

,Jack : Well, I don't see how I could possibly manage 
to do that. I can produce the hand-bag at any moment. • 
It is in my dressing-room at home. I really think that 
should satisfy you, Lady Bracknell. 

Lady Bracknell: Me, sir! What has it to do with 
me ? You can hardly imagine that I and Lord i^rack- 
ncll would divam of allowing our only daughter -a 
girl brought up with the utmost care—to marry into 
a cloak-room, and form an alliance wiili a parcel. 
Good-morning, Mr. Worthing I 

Lady Bha<^knei-l sweeps out in majestic in¬ 
dignation. 

Jack : Good-momirg 1 (Algernon, from the other 
room, strikes up the Wedding March. Jack looks 
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perfectly furious, and goes to the *door.) For goodness’ 
sake don't play that ghastly tune, Algy ! How idiotic 
you are! 

• The music stops and Algernon ejiters cheerily. 

Algernon r Didn’t it go oft all right, old boy ? You 
don't mean to say Gwendolen refused you*? I know 
it is a w’ay she has. She is always refusing people. 
I think it is most ill-natured of her. 

Jack: Oh, Gwendolen is as right as a trivet. As 
far as she is concerned, w(‘ are engaged. Her mother 
is perfectly unbearable. Never met such a Gorgon. 
. . . I don't really know what a Gorgon is like, but I 
am quite surt' that I.ady Bracknell is one. In anv rase, 
she is a monster, withoiit being a myth, whi<'h is rather 
unfair. . . . T l)eg your pardon, Algy, I suppose 1 
shouldn't talk ;d>out your own aunt in tlial way 
before you. 

Algernon : My dear boy, I love hearing my relalions 
abused. It? is the only thing that makes me put up 
with them at all. Relations are simply a tt^diou^. jxick 
of people, who haven't got the remotest knowh'dge 
of how to live, nor the smallest instinct about when 
to die. 

Jack : Oh, that is nonsense ! 

Algernon : It isn't! 

Jack: Well, I won’t argue about the matter. You 
always want to argue about things. • 

Algernon : That is exactly what things were originally 
made lor. 

Jack: Upon my word, if 1 thought that, I’d shoot 
myself. ... (/I Pause.) You don’t think there is any 
chance of Gwendolen becoming like her motlKT in 
about a hundred and fifty years, do you, Algy ? 

Algertton: All women become like their mothers. 
That is their tragedy. No man does. Tliat’s his. * 

Jack : Is that clever ? 
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Algernon: It is ^rfectly phrased 1^ And quite as 
true as any observation in civilised life should 
be. 

^ 7 ack: I am sick to death of cleverness. Everybody 
is clever nowadays. You can't go anywhere without 
meeting clever people. The thing has become an 
absolute public nuisance. I wj«h to goodness we had 
a few fool4 left. 

Algernon: We have. 

Jack : I should extremely like to meet them. What 
do they talk about ? 

Algernon : 'ITie fools ? Oh ! about the clever people 
of course. 

Jack: What fools! 

Algernon : By the way, did you tell (iwcndolcn the 
truth about your being Ernest in town, and Jack in 
the country ? 

Jack {in a very patronising manner): My dear fellow, 
the truth isn't quite the sort of thing one tells to a 
nice, sweet, refined girl. .Wl‘2-t extraordinary ideas 
you have about the way to behave to a woman ! 

Algernon: Tlie only way to behave to a woman is 
to make love to her, if she is,pretty, and to some 
one else, if she is plain. ^ 

Jack : Oh, that is non.sense. 

Algernon : What about your brother ? What about 
the profligate Ernest ? 

Jack: Oh, before the end of the week I .shall have 
got rid of him. I’ll .say he died in Paris of apoplexy. 
Lots of people die of apoplexy, quite suddenly, don’t 
they ? 

Algernon : Yes, but i*^’s hereditarj'', my dear fellow. 
It’s a sort of thing that runs in famihes. You had 
much better say a severe chill. 

Jack: You are sure a severe chill isn’t hereditary, 
or anything of that kind ? 

* Algernon: Of course it isn't! , 

Jack: Very well, then. My poor brother Ernest 
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is carried off suddenly, in Paris, by a severe chill. 
That gets rid of him. 

Algernon: But 1 thought you said that . . . Miss 
Cardew was a little too much interested in your fj|rfbr 
brother Ernest ? Won’t she feel his loss a good deal ? 

Jack: Oh, that is all right. Cecily is not a silly 
romantic girl, I am glad to say. She has got a capital 
appetite, goes long walks, and pays no attention at 
all to her lessons. 

Algernon: I would rather like to sec Cecily. 

Jack: I will take very good care you never do. 
She is excessively pretty, and she is only just eighteen. 

Algernon: Have you told Gwendolen yet that you 
have an excessively pretty ward who is only just 
eighteen ? 

Jack: Oh! one doesn't blurt these things out to 
people. Cecily and Gwendolen are perfectly certain 
to be extremely great friends. I’ll bet you anything 
you like that half an hour after they have met, thej^ 
will be calling each other Jiister. 

Algernons Women only do that when they have 
called each other a lot of other tilings first. Now, my 
dear boy, if we want*to get a good table at Willis’^ 
•*’!Ave really must go and dress. Do you know it is nearly 
seven ? 

Jack {irritably): Oh ! it always is nearly seven. 

Algernon: Well, I’m hungry. * 

Jack : I never knew you when you weren't. . . . 

Algernon : What shall we do after dinHcr ? (h) to a 
theatre ? 

Jack : Oh no ! I loathe listening. 

Algernon : Well, let us go to the Club ? 

Jack : Oh, no ! I hate talking. 

Algernon : Well, we miglit trot roiftid to the Empire 
at ten ? • 

Jack: Oh, no ! I can't bear looking at things.^ It 
is so silly^ * 

Algernon: Well, what shall we do ? 
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Jack: Nothing I 

Algernon: It is awfully I)ar(1 work doing nothing. 
However, I don’t mind hard work where there is no 
dd^nite object of any kind. 

Enter Lank. 

Lane: Miss h'airlax. 

Enter GwKNDotKN. Lane goes out. 

tj 

Algernon : Gwendolen, upon m}' word ! 

Gwendolen : Algy,^ kindly turn )’our back. I have 
something v(,ry pai^icular to say to Mr. Worthing. 

Algernon : Really, Gwendolen, I don’t' think I can 
allow this at all. 

Gwendolen: Alg3% you always adopt a strictly 
immoral attituile towards life. You are not (piite old 
enotigh to do that. (Algernon retires, to the frcplace.) 

Jack : My own darling ! 

Gwendolen: Ernest, we may never be manied. From 
the expression on^mamma’s face I fear we never shall, 
pew parents nowadays pay any regard to what their 
children say to them. I'lie old-fashiojied re.spoct for** 
the young is fast dying out. \\’hatevor influence i ever 
had over mamma, I lost at the age of three. But 
although she may prevent us from becoming man and 
wife, and I may marry some one else, and marry often, 
nothing that*shc can po.ssibly do am alter my eternal 
devotion to you. 

Jack: Dear GwenUolen ! 

Gwendolen: The stor'^ of your romantic origin, as 
related to me by mamma, with unpleasing comments, 
has naturally stifred the deeper fibres of my nature. 
YourChrwtian name has an irrc.sistible fascination. The 
sin^plicity of your character makes you exquisitely 
'incomprehensible to me. Your town addre^is at the 
Albany I have. What is your address in the country ? 
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Jack: The Manor House, Wooltoii, Hertfordshire. 

Algernon, who has been carefully listenmg, 
smiles to hhnself, and writes the address on his skirl- 
ctifj. Then picks np the Railway iinide. ^ 

Gwendolen : There is a good i>ostal servii.e, I suppose ? 
It may be necessary to do something dcsjK*nit<*. Ihnl, 
of course, will require serious coiisicieratioTi. 1 will 
communicate with you daily. 

Jack : My own one ! , 

Gwendolen: How long do \ou rcjiuij) in lovvn ? 
Jack : nil Monday. 

Gwendolen : Good ! Algy, yoftjnay turn round jiow. 
Al^ernvn^: Ihanks, I’ve turnecl round alreads'. 
Gwendolen: You may also ring the bell. 

Jack : You will let me .see you to your carriage, iny 
own darling ? 

Gwendolen: Certainlv. 

Jack {To Lane, who note rulers): 1 will see Miss 
Fairfax ovt. 

Lane: Yes, sir. 

Jack and (xwV.ndolen go off. 

Lani-: presents several letters on a salver to 
Algernon. It is to be surmised tlud they are bills, 
as Algernon, after looking at the cnrcloprs, (cars 
them up. , 

Algernon : A gla.ss of shony, Lane. 

Lane: Yes, sir. 

Algernon : To morrow, Lane, Cm going Bunburying. 
Lane : Yes, sir. • 

Algernon : I shall probably not be baek^till Monday. 
You can put up my dress clothes, my smoking jacket, 
and all thc Bunbury suits ... * • 

Lane: Yes, sir. (Handing sherry) 
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Algernon : I hope to-morrow will be a fine day, Lane. 

Lane : It never is, sir. 

Algernon : Lane, you’re a perfect pe^imist. 

hfine : I do my best to give satisfaction, sir. 

Enter Jack. Lane goea off. 

Jack : There’s a sensible, intellectual girl I the only 
girl I ever cared for in my life. (Algernon is laughing 
immoderately.) What on earth are you so amused at ? 

Algernon : Oh, 1,’m a little anxious about poor Bun- 
bu^, that is all. 

Jack: If you don’t take care, your friend Bunbury 
will get you into a seftous scrape some day. 

Algernon: I love scrapes. They are theonly things 
that are never serious. 

Jack: Oh, that's nonsense, Algy. You never talk 
anything but nonsense. 

Algernon : Nobody ever docs. 

Jack looks indignantly at him, andtleaves the 
room. Algernon lights a cigarette, reads his shirt- 
cuff, and smiles. , 

• 


ACT DROP. 



SECOND ACT 


SCENE 

Garden at the Manor Home. A flight of grey stone 
steps leads up to the house. The garden, an old- 
fashioned one, full of roses. Time of year, July. 
Basket chairs, and a table covered with hooks, are 
set under a large yew-tree. ^ 

Miss Prism discovered seated at the table. Cecily 
is at the* hack watering flowers. 

Miss Prism (calling): Cecily, Cecily ! Surely such a 
utilitarian 'occupation as the watering of flowers is 
rather Moulton's duty than yours ? Especially at a 
moment when intellectual,pleasurcs await you. Your 
German grammar is on the table. Pray oj>en it at page 
fifteen. We will repeat yesterday’s lesson. 

Cecily (coming overt very slowly): But I don't li^e 
'^German. It isn't at all a becoming language. I know 
perfectly well that I look quite plain after my German 
lesson. 

Miss Prism : Child, you knfiw how anxious your 
guardian is that you should improve yourself in every 
way. He laid particular .stress on your German, as he 
was leaving for town yesterday. Indeed, he always 
lays stress on your German when he is leaving for 
town. 

Cecily: Dear Uncle Jack is so very serious ! Some¬ 
times he is so serious that I think He cannot be quite 
well. • 

Miss Prism (drawing herself up) : Your guardian 
enjoys the best of health, and his gravity of demeanoui^ 
is especially to be commended in one so comparatively 

813 
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young as he is. I know no one who has a higher sense 
of duty and responsibility. 

Cecily : I suppose that is why he often looks a little 
beared when we three are together. 

Miss Prism: Cecily ! I am surprised at you. Mr. 
Worthing has many troubles in his life. Idle merriment 
and triviality would be out of place in his conversation. 
You must 'Tcmember his constant anxiety about tliat 
unfortunate young man his brother. 

Cecily: I wish Uncle Jack would allow tiiat un¬ 
fortunate young man, his brother, to come down here 
sometimes. We might have a good influence over him, 
Miss Prism. I am sure you certainly would. You know 
German, and geology* and things of that kind influence 
a man very much. ♦ 

Ckcily begins to write in her diary. 

Miss Prism (shakhig her head) : I do not think that 
even I could produce any effect on a character that 
according to his own brother’s admission is irretrievably 
weak and vacillating. Indeed I am not sure that I 
would desire to reclaim him. 1 am not in favour of this 
modem mania for turning bad people into good people 
at a moment's notice. As a man sows so let him reap.^ 
You must put away your diary, Cecily. I really don't 
see why you should keep a diary at all. 

Cecily : I keep a diary in order to enter the w'onderful 
secrets of my life. If I didn’t write them down, I 
should probably forgot all about them. 

Miss Prism: Memory, my dear Cecily, is the diary 
that we all carry about w ith us. 

Cecily: Yes, but it usually chronicles the things 
that have never happened, and couldn’t possibly have 
happened. I believe that Memory is responsible for 
nearly all the three-volume novels that Mudie sends us. 

Mtss Prism : Do not speak slightingly of the three- 
volume novel, Cecily. I wrote one myself in earlier 
days. 
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Cecily: Did you really, Miss Prism ? How wonder¬ 
fully clever ydu arc ! I hope it did not end happily ? 
I don't like novels that end happily. They depress me 
so much. j 

. Miss Prism: The good ended happily, and the^ad 
imhappUy. That is what Fiction means. 

Cecily: -I suppose so. But it seems very unfair. 
And was your novel ever published ? * 

Miss Prism : Alas! no. The manuscript un¬ 
fortunately was abandoned. (Cecily starts.) I use 
the word in the sense of lost or^ mislaid, lo your 
work, child, these speculations arc j)rolitless. 

Cecily (smiling): But I see' dear Dr. Chasuble coming 
up through the garden. •, 

Miss Prism (rising and advancing): Dr. Chasuble ! 
This is indeed a pleasure. 

Enter Canon Chasuble. 

Chasuble: And how are we this morning ? Miss 
Prism, you are, 1 trust, w*ell ? 

Cecily: Miss Prism has just been complaining of a 
slight headache. I ^think it would do her so much 
good to have a short stroll with you in the IJafk, 
Dr. Chasuble. 

Miss Prism: Cecily, I have not mentioned anything 
about a headache. 

Cecily : No, dear Miss Prism, I know that, but 1 felt 
instinctively that you had a headache.. Indeed I was 
thinking about that, and not about my German lesson, 
when the Rector came in. 

Chasuble : 1 hope, Cecily, you are not inattentive. 

Cecily : Oh, I am afraid I am. 

Chasuble: That is strange. Wera I fortunate enough 
to be Miss Prism’s pupil, I would hang upon her lips. 
(Miss Prism glares.) I spoke metaphorically.—My 
metaphor was drawn from bees. Ahem ! Mr. Worthing, 
I suppose, has not returned from town yet ? 
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Afws Prism: We do not expect him till Monday 
afternoon. 

Chasuble: All yes, he usually likes to spend his 
Sufiday in London, He is not one of those whose sole 
ainris enjoyment, as, by all accounts, that unfortunate 
young man his brother seems to be. But I must not 
disturb Egeria and'her pupil any longer. . 

Miss Prism : Egeria ? My name is I -jetitia, Doctor. 

Chasuble (bowing): A classical allusion merely, 
drawn from the Pagan authors, I shall see you both 
no doubt at Evensong ? 

Miss Prism: I "think, dear Doctor, I will have a 
stroll with you. I find I have a hcaclachc after all, and 
a w’alk might do it gotd. 

Chasuble : With pleasure. Miss Prism, with pleasure. 
We might go as far as the .schools and back. 

Miss Prism : That would be delightful. Cecily, you 
will read your Political Economy in my absence. The 
chapter on the Fall of tlie Rupee you may omit. It is 
somewhat too sensational. Even these metallic 
problems have their melodramatic side. 

Goes down the garden with Dr. Chasuble. 

Cecily (picks up hooks a^id throws them back on 
table): Horrid Political Economy I Horrid Geography I 
Horrid, horrid Gcnnaiul 

Enter Merriman with a card on a salver. 

Merriman: Mr. Ernest Worthing has just driven 
over from the station. He has brought his luggage 
with him. 

Cecily (takes the^card and reads it): “Mr. Ernest 
Worthing, B. 4 , The Albany, W.'" Uncle Jack’s brother! 
Did you tell him Mr. Worthing was in town ? 

, Mtrriman: Yes, Miss. He seemed very much dis¬ 
appointed. 1 mentioned th.*t you and Miss Prism were 
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in the garden. He said he was anxious to speak to you 
privately for sf moment. 

Cecily: Ask Mr. Ernest Worthing to come here. I 
suppose you had better talk to the housekeeper a^ut 
,a room for him. • 

Merriman: Yes, Miss. 

Merriman goe^ off, 

Cecily: I have never met any really wicked person 
before. I feel rather frightened. 1 am so afraid he will 
look just like every one else. 

Enter Algernon, very gay and debonnuir. 

He docs !, 

Algernon [raising his hat) : You are my little cousin 
Cecily, I’m sure. 

Cecily: ‘You are under some strange mistake. 1 am 
not little. In fact, I believe 1 am more than usually 
tall for my age. (Algernon is rather taken aback.) But 
I am your* cousin Cecily. *You, I sec from your card, 
are Unde Jack's brother, my cousin Ernest, my wicked 
cousin Ernest. 

, Algernon: Oh ! 1 am not really wicked at, all, 
cousin Cecily. You mustn't tliink that I am wicked. 

Cecily : If you arc not, then you have certainly been 
deceiving us ^1 in a very inexcusable manner. 1 hope 
you have not been leading a double life, pretending to 
be wicked and being really good all tlje time. That 
would be hyprberisy. • 

Algernon (looks at her in amazement): Oli! Of course 
I have been rather reckless. 

Cecily: I am glad to hear it. 

Algerfwn: In fact, now you mention the subject, I 
have been very bad in my own small wa^. 

Cecily: I don't think you should be so proud of 
that, though I am sure it must have been very pleaiantr 

Algernon: It is much pleasanter being here with you. 
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Cecily: I can't understand how you are here at all. 
Uncle Jack won’t be back till Monday alternoon. 

Algernon: That is a great disappointment. I am 
obliged to go up by the first train on Monday moniing. 
I have a business appointment that I am anxious . . . 
to miss 1 

Cecily: Couldn’t you miss it anywhere but in 
London ? ’ 

Algernon : No ; the appointmcni is in London. 

Cecily: Well, I know, of course, how important it 
is not to keep a business cngagemctit, if one wants 
to retain any sense of the beauty of life, but still I 
think you had better wait till Uncle Jack arrives. 1 
know he wants to speak to you about your emigrating. 

Algernon : About my what ? 

Cecily: Your emigrating. He lias gone up to buy 
your outfit. 

Algernon: I certainly wouldn’t let Jack buy my 
outfit. He has no taste in nocklics at aU. 

Cecily: I don’t think you will require neckties. 
Uncle Jack is sending you to Australia. 

Algernon: Australia! I’d sooner die. 

Cecily: Well, he .said at dinner on Wednesday night, 
that you would have to choose between this world, the 
next world, and Australia. 

Algernon: Oh, well! The accounts I have received of 
Australia and the next world, arc not particularly 
encouraging. This world is good enough for me, 
cousin Cecily. 

Cecily : Yes, but are you good enougli for it ? 

Algernon: I'm afraid I’m not that. That is why 1 
want you to reform me. You might make tlxat your 
mission, if you don't mind, cousin Cecily. 

Cecily: I'm afraid I've no time, this afternoon. 

Algern(yn: Well, would you mind my reforming 
myself this afternoon ? 

Cecily : It is rather Quixotic of you. But I think you 
should try. 





You arc too much alone dear Dr. Chasuble, you should 

get mi .Tied.** 
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Algernon : ,1 will. 1 feel better already. 

Cecity: You are looking a little worse. 

Algernon : That is because I am hungry. 

Cecily: How thoughtless of me. I should ^ave 
‘ remembered that when one is going to lead an entirely 
now life, one requires regular and wholesome meals. 
Won’t yofi come in ? 

Algernon: Thank you. Might I have a buttonhole 
first ? I never have any appetite unless I have a 
buttonhole first. 

Cecily: A Marechal Nicl ? (Picks up scissors.) 

Algernon : No, I’d sooner have a pink rose. 

Cecily : Why ? (Cuts a floiver.) 

Algernon : Because you are like a pink rose, cousin 
Cecily. * 

Cecily: 1 don’t think it can be right for you to 
talk to me like that. Miss Prism never says such thiners 
to me. 

Algernon : Then Miss Prism is a short-sighted old 
lady. {Ckcii.y puls the rase in his buttonhole.) You are 
the prettkist girl 1 ever sfiw. 

Cecily: Mi.ss Prism says that all good looks are a 
snare. • 

Algernon: They are a snare that every sensible 
man would like to be caught in. 

Cecily: Oh, I don't think I would care to catch a 
sensible man. I shouldn't kadw what to talk to him 
about. 

They pass into the house. Miss 'Prism and Dr. 

Chasuble return. 

Miss Prism: You arc too much alone, dear Dr. 
Chasuble. You should get piarried. A misanthrope I 
can understand—a womanthrope, hever I 

Chasuble (yeith a scholar's shudder): Believe me, I 
do not deserve so neologistic a phrase. ITie precept as 
well as the practice of the Primitive Church was 
distinctly against matrimony. 
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Miss Prism (sententiously): That is jDbviously the 
reason why the Primitive Church has no*t lasted up to 
the present day. And you do not seem to realise, dear 
Doctor, that by persistently remaining single, a man 
conwrts himself into a permanent public temptation. 
Men should be more careful; this very celibacy leads 
weaker vessels astray. • 

Chasuble .* But is a man not equally attractive when 
married ? 

Miss Prism: No married man is ever attractive 
except to his wife. • 

Chasuble : And often, I've been told, not even to her. 

Miss Prism: That depends on the intellectual 
sympathies of the woman. Maturity can always be 
depended on. Ripeness can be trusted. Young women 
are green. (Dr. Chasuble starts,) I spoke horti- 
culturally. My metaphor was drawn from fruits. But 
where is Cecily ? 

Chasuble: Perhaps she followed us to the schools. 

Enter Jack slowly frdfn the hack of t^e garden. 
He is dressed in the deepest mourning, with crepe 
hatband and black gloves. 

Miss Prism: Mr. Worthing ! 

Chasuble: Mr. Worthing ? 

Miss Prism : This is indeed a surprise. We did not 
look for you till Monday afternoon. 

Jack [shakes Miss Prism's hand in a tragic manner): 

T have returned sooner than I expected. ,Dr. Chasuble, 
I hope you are well ? 

Chasuble: Dear Mr. Worthing, I trust this garb of 
woe does not betoken some terrible calamity ? 

Jack: My brother. 

Miss Prism: More shameful debts and extra¬ 
vagance ? . 

Chasuble: .Still leading his life of pleasure ? 

■ Jabk (shaking his head): Dead ! 

ChasuUe : Your brothei Ernest dead ? 
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Jack: Quite dead. 

Miss Prism : What a lesson for him I I trust he will 
profit by it. 

Chasuble: Mr. Worthing, I offer you my siijiere 
• condolence. You have at least the consolation of 
knowing that you were always the most generous and 
formvihg of brothers. 

Jack: Poor Ernest! He had many faults, but it 
is a sad, sad blow. 

Chasuble: Very sad indeed. Were you with him at 
the end ? • 

Jack: No. He died abrpad; in Paris, in fact. I 
had a telegram last night frorp the manager of the 
Grand Hotel. • 

Chasuble i Was the cause of death mentioned ? 

Jack : A severe chill, it seems. 

Miss Prism : As a man sows, so shall he reap. 

Chasuble (raising his hand): Charity, dear Miss 
Prism, charity ! None of us arc perfect. I myself am 
peculiarly susceptible to draughts. Will the interment 
take placo here ? 

Jack : N<». He seems to have expressed a de,sirc to 
be buried in Paris. , 

Chasuble: In Paris ! (Shakes his head.) I fear-that 
hardly points to any very serious state of mind at the 
last. You would no doubt wish me to nuike some slight 
allusion to this tragic domestic •afflict ion next Sunday. 
(Jack presses his hand convulsively.) My sermon on 
the meaning 9! the m;uma in the wilderness can bo 
adapted to almost any occasion, joyful, or, as in the 
present case, distressing. (All sigh.) I have preached it 
at harvest celebrations, christenings, confirmations, on 
days of humiliation and festal days. The last time 1 
delivered it was in the Cathedral, ifs a charity sermon 
on behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Dis¬ 
content among the Upper Orders. The Bishop, who 
was present, was much struck by some of the analogies 
I drew. 
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Jack: Ah! that reminds me, you mentioned 
christenings, I think. Dr. Chasuble ? I suppose you know 
how to christen all right ? (Dr. Chasuble looks 
astihmded.) I mean, of course, you are continually 
christening, aren't you ? 

Miss Prism : It is, I regret to say, one of the Rector’s 
most constant duties in this parish. I have often 
spoken to the poorer classes on the subject. But they 
don't seem to know what thrift is. 

Chasuble: But is there any particular infant in 
whom you arc interested, Mr. Worthing ? Your brother 
was, I believe, unmarried, was he not ? 

Jack : Oh yes. 

Miss Prism (bitterly): People who live entirely for 
pleasure usually arc. 

Jack: But it is not for any child, dear Doctor. I 
am very fond of children. No 1 the fact is, 1 would 
like to be christened myself, this afternoon, if you have 
nothing better to do. 

Chasuble: But surely, Mr. Worthing, you have been 
christened already ? 

Jack : I don’t remember anything about it. 

Chasuble: But have you any grave doubts on the 
subject ? 

Jack : I certainly intend to have. Of course I don’t 
know if the thing would bother you in any way, or if 
you think I am a littlc'too old now. 

Chasuble: Not at all. The sprinkling, and, indeed, 
the immersion of adults is a perfectly canonical 
practice. 

Jack: Immersion! 

Chasuble: You need have no apprehensions. 
Sprinkling is all that is necessary, or indeed I think 
advisable. Our wfeather is so changeable. At what 
hour would you wish the ceremony performed ? 

Jack: Oh, I might trot round about live if tliat 
would suit you. 

Chasuble: Perfectly, perfectly! In fact, I have two 
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similar ceremonies to perform at that time. A case of 
twins that otcurred recently in one of the outlying 
cottages on your own estate. Poor Jenkins the carter, 
a most hard-working man. * 

Jack : Oh ! I don't sec much fun in being christened 
along with other babies. It would be childish. Would 
half-past live do 1 

Chasuble : Admirably ! Admirably ! • \^i'akes out 
watch) And now, dear Mr. Worthing, 1 w^ill not intrude 
any longer into a house of sorrow. 1 would merely 
beg you not to be loo much bojvtd down by grief. 
What seem to us bitter trials are often blessings in 
disguise. 

Miss Prism: This seems t6,me a blesshig of an 
extremely obvious kind. 

E^Ucr Cecily from the house. 

Cecily: Uncle Jack 1 Oh, I am pleased to see you 
back. But what horrid clothes you have got on I Do 
go and change them. 

Miss Prism : Cecily ! 

Chasuble: My cljild ! my child ! 

Cecily goes towards Jack; he kisses her brow 
in a melancholy manner. 

Cecily : What is the matter. Uncle Jack ? Do look 
Ijajjpy ! You look as if you had toothache, and I have 
got such a surprise fof you. Who do you think is in 
the dining-room ? Your brother ! 

Jack: Who ? 

Cecily : Your brother Ernest. He arrived about half 
an hour ago. • 

Jack : What nonsense ! I haven’t got 51 brollicr. 

Cecily : Oh, don’t say that. However badly he may 
have behaved to you in the past he is still your bibther. 
You couldn’t be so heartless as to disown him. I'll 
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tell him to come out. And you will shake hands with 
him, won't you, Uncle Jack ? (Runs back into the house.) 

Chasuble : These are very joyful tidings. 

Prism: After we had all been resigned to 
his loss, his sudden return seems to me peculiarly 
distressing. 

Jack : My brother is in the dining-room ? I don’t 
know what ii all means. I think it is p^rfrctly absurd. 

Enter Algernon and Cecily hand in hand. 

They come slowly up to Jack. 

Jack: Good heavens! (Motions Algernon away.) 

Algernon: Brother■^Jolin, I have come down from 
town to tell you tliat I am very sorry for all tlie trouble 
I have given you, and that 1 intend to lead a l)e.tter life 
in the futtire. (Ja( k glares at him and docs not take his 
hand.) 

Cecily : Uncle Jack, you arc' not going to refuse your 
own brother s hand ? 

Jack: Nothing will induce me to take his hand. 1 
think his coming down here disgraceful. He know.s 
perfectly well why. 

Cecily : Uncle Jack, do be nice. There is some good 
in every one. Eniest has jast been telling me about 
his poor invalid friend Mr. Bunbury whom he goes to 
visit so often. And surely there must be much good 
in one who is kind to an invalid, and leaves the 
pleasures of London to sit by a bed of pain. 

Jack: Oh! he has been talking about Bunbuiy, 
has he ? 

Cecily : Yes, he has told me all about poor Mr. 
Bunbury, and his terrible state of health. 

Jack : Bunbury!' Well, I won't have him talk to 
you about Bunbury or about anything else. It is 
enough to drive one perfectly frantic. 

Algernon: Of course I admit that the faults were 
all on my side. But 1 must say that I think that 
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Brother John's coldness to rae is peculiarly painful’ 
I expected a more enthusiastic welcome, especially 
considering it is the first time I have come here. 

Cecily: Uncle Jack, if you don't shake hands^^itli 
Kmest T will never forgive you. 

Jack : Never forgive me ? 

Cecily: * Never, never, never ! 

Jack: Well, this is the last time 1 shafl ever do it. 
(Shakes hands with Algernon and glares.) 

Chasuble: It’s pleasant, is it not, to see so perfect a 
reconciliation ? 1 think we might leave the two 

brothers togetlior. 

Miss Prism : C'ecily, you w’ilj come with us. 

Cecily: C’ertainly, Miss Prism*. My little task of re¬ 
conciliation is over. 

Chasuble : You have done a beautiful action to-day, 
dear child. 

Miss Prism: We must not be premature in our 
judgments. 

Cecily : I feel very happy. 

They all go off except Jack and Algernon. 

Jack : You younj> scoundiel, Alg>’, you must get out 
of this place as soon as possible. I don’t allow any 
Bunburying here. 

linlcr Merriman. ' 

Merriman I have put Mr. KmestV tilings in tlie 
room next to yours, sir. 1 suppose that is all right ? 

Jack: What ? 

Merriman: Mr. Ernest's luggage, sir. 1 have un¬ 
packed it and put it in the room next to your own. 

Jack : His luggage ? 

Merriman : Yes, sir. Three portmanteaus, a dressing 
case, two hat-boxes, and a large luncheon-basket. 

Algernon: I am afraid I can’t stay more tllan *a 
week this time. 
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Jack: Meniinan, order the dog-cart at once. Mr. 
Ernest has been suddenly called back to town. 

Merriman: Yes, sir. (Got^s back into the house.) 

/Ugernon : What a fearful liar you are, Jack. I have 
not Deen called back to town at all. 

Jack: Yes, you have. 

Algernon : I haven't heard any one call me. 

Jack: Your duty as a gentleman ^ alls you back. 

Algernon : My duty as a gentleman has ii'‘vcr inter¬ 
fered witli my pleasures in Ilje smallest degree. 

Jack: I can quite understand that. 

Algernon : Well, Cecily is a darling. 

Jack : You eirc not to talk of Miss Cardew like that. 
I don't like it. » 

Algernon: Well, I don't like your clothes. You look 
perfectly ridiculous in them. Why on earth don’t you 
go up and change ? It is perfectly childish to be in 
deep mourning for a man wlio is actually staying for a 
whole week with you in your house as a guest. I call 
it grotesque. 

Jack : You are certainly not staying witli me for a 
whole week as a guest or anything else. You have got 
to leave ... by the four-five trajn. 

Algernon: I certainly won't leave you so long as 
you are in mourning. It would be most unfriendly. If 
I w'ere in mourning you w'ould stay with me, I suppose. 
I should think it very unkind if you didn’t. 

Jack : Well, will you go if I change my clothes ? 

Algernon : Yes, if you arc not too long. I never saw 
anybody take so long to dress, and with such little 
result. 

Jack: Well, at any rate that is better than being 
always over-dressed as you arc. 

Algernon: If I am occasionally a little over-dressed, 
I make up for it by being always immensely over¬ 
educated. 

Jack: Your vanity is ridiculous, your conduct an 
outrage, and your presence in my garden utterly 
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absurd. However, you have got to catch the four-five, 
and I hope yoil have a pleasant journey back to 
town. This Bunbur3dng, as you call it, has not been 
a great success for you. (Goes into the house.) t 

* Algernon : I think it has been a great success, i’m 
in love with Cecily, and that is everything. 

Enter Cecily at the back of the garjlen. She 
picks up the can and begins to water the flowers. 

But I must seeTier before 1 go, and make arrangements 
for another Bunbury. Ah, there she, is. 

Cecily : Oh, I merely came back to water the roses. 
I thought you were with Uncle ,jack. 

Algernon : He's gone to order the dog-cart for me. 
Cecily: Oh, is he going to take you for a nice drive ? 
Algernon : He's going to send me away. 

Cecily: Then have we got to part ? 

Algernon: I am afraid so. It’s a very painful 
parting. 

Cecity: It is always panful to part from j)eopie 
whom one has known for a very brief space of time. 
ri)c absence of old friends one can endure witli 
equanimity. But eve^ a momentary separation from 
'•any one to whom one has just been introduced is 
almost unbearable. 

Algernon: Thank you. 

* 

Enter Mereiman. 

Merriman : The dog-cart is at the door, sir. 

Algernon looks appealing at Cec ily. 

Cecily: It can wait, Merriman for five minutes. 
Merrimen: Yes, Miss. 

Exit Merriman. 

Algernon: I hope, Cecily, I shall not offend you if 
I state quite frankly and openly that you seem to me 
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to be in every way the visible personification of 
absolute perfection. 

Cecily : I think your frankness does you great credit, 
Etiiest. If you will allow me, I will copy your remarks 
into my diary. {Goes over to table and begins "writing in* 
diary.) 

Algernon: Do you really keep a diarj.*^? I’d give 
anything t6 look at it. May I ? 

Cecily : Oh no. {Puls her hand over it.) You see, it 
is simply a very young girl’s record of her own thoughts 
and impressions, and consequently meant for publica¬ 
tion. When it appears in volume form I hope you will 
order a copy. But pray, Ernest, don’t stop, I delight 
in taking down fr/3m dictation. 1 have reached 
“absolute perfection.” You can go on. I am quite 
ready for more. 

Algernon {somewhat taken aback) : Ahem 1 Ahem ! 

Cecily: Oh, don't cough, Ernest. When one is 
dictating one should speak fluently and not cough. 
Besides, I don’t know how tp spell a cough. {Writes as 
Algernon speaks.) 

Algernon (speaking very rapidly): Cecily, ever since 
I first looked upon your wonderful and incomparable 
btevity, I have dared to love you wildly, passionately,' 
devotedly, hopelessly. 

Cecily: I don't think that you should tell me that 
vou love me wildly, passionately, d(‘votedly, hopelessly. 
Hopelessly doesn’t seem to make much S('nso, does it ? 

A Igernon: Cecily ! 

Enter Mkrkiman. 

Merriman: 'Hie dog-cart is wait ing, sir. 

Algernon: Tell it to come round next -week, at the 
same hour. “ * 

Merrima^ {looks at Cecily, who makes no sign): 
Yes, sir. 

I • 

Mekrim.an retires. 
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Cecily: Uncle Jack woiUd be very much annoyed* 
if he knew yoU were staying on till next week, at the 
same hour. 

Algernon Oh, I don’t care about Jack. * I 

- don’t care for anybody in the whole world ^ but 
you. I love you, Cecily. You will inarry me, won’t 
you ? 

Cecily: You silly boy! Of comse. Why, we have, 
been engaged for the last three months. 

Algernon : For the last three months ? 

Cecily: Yes, it will be exactly three months on 
'J'hursday. 

Algernon : But how did wo become engaged ? 

Cecily: Well, ever since deai*XJnclc Jack first con¬ 
fessed to us that he had a younger brother who was 
very wicked and bad, you. of course, have formed the 
chief topic of conversation between myself and Miss 
Prism. And, of course, a man who is much talked about 
is always very attractive. One feels there must be 
something in him, after ^I. I dare say it was foolish 
of me, bat I fell in love wnth you, Enicst. 

Algernon : Darling. Anri when was tlie engagement 
actually settled ? 

- Cecily: On the 14th of h'ebruary last. W’oru out 
by your entire ignorance of m3’ existence, I determined 
to end the matter one w’ay or the other, and after a 
long struggle with myself I aocepted you under this 
dear old tree here. The next day 1 bought this little 
ring in your name, and this is the little bangle with 
the true lover’s knot 1 promised you always to 
wear. 

Algernon: Did I give you this? It’s very pretty, 
isn’t it ? 

Cecily : Yes. you've wonderfully»good taste, Ernest. 
It’s tile excuse I’ve always given for your Reading such 
a bad life. And this is the box in which I keep all 
your dear letters. (Kneeh at table, opens box* anil 
produces letters tied up with blue ribbon.) 
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' Algernon: My letters I But, my own sweet Cecily, 

I have never written you any letters. 

Cecily: You need hardly remind me of that, Ernest. 

I pcmember only too well that I was forced to write 
youi letters for you. I wrote always three times a. 
week, and sometimes oftencr. 

Algernon : Oh, do let me read them, Cecily ? 

Cecily : Oh, I couldn't possibly. They would make 
you far too conceited. (Replaces box.) The three you 
wrote me after I had broken off the enga^emenl are so 
beautiful, and so badly spelled, that even now I can 
hardly read them without crying a little. 

Algernon : But was our’cngagemcnt ever broken off ? 

Cecily: Of course jt? was. On the 22nd of last M.arch. 
You can see the entry if you like. (SJpii's diary.) 

“ To-day I broke off my engagement with Ernest. \ 
feel it is better to do so. 'flie weather still continues 
charming." 

Algernon: But why on earth did you brenk it olf ? 
What had I done ? I had done nothing at all. Cecily, 

I am very much hurt indeed to licar you broke it off. 
Particularly when the w^eathcr was so charming 

Cecily: It would hardly have been a really serious 
engj^ement if it hadn’t been broken oft at least oncc.^ 
But I forgave you before lire week was out. 

Algernon (crossing to her, and kneeling) : What a 
perfect angel you are,Xccily. 

Cecily: You dear romantic boy. (He kisses her, she 
puts her fingers throtigh his hair.) 1 ho|)e your hair curls 
naturally, docs it ? 

Algernon: Yes, darling, with a little help from 
others. 

Cecily : I am so glad. 

Algernon: YouLU never break off our engagement 
again, Cecily ? 

Cecily: i don't think I could break it off now that 
Z har/e actually met you. Besides, of course, there is 
the question of your nau c. 
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Algermm: Yes, of course. (Nervously.) 

Cecily: Yoii must not laugh at me, darling, but it 
had always been a girlish dream of mine to love some 
one whose name was Ernest. -* 

Algernon rises, Cecily also. 

There is something in that name that seemS to inspire 
absolute confidence. 1 pity any poor married woman 
whose husband is not called Ernest. 

Algernon : But, my dear child, dp you mean to say 
you could not love me if I had some other name ? 

Cecily: But what name ? 

Algernon: Oh, ajiy name yoii.,like—Algernon—for 
instance . .». 

Cecily: But I don’t like the name of Algernon. 

Algernon: Well, my owm dear, sweet, loving little 
darling, I really can’t sec why you should object to the 
name of Algernon. It is not at all a bad name. In fact, 
it is rather an aristocratip name. Half of the chaps 
who gel intp the Jiankmptcy Court are called Algernon. 
But seriously, Cecily— [^noving to her) —if my name was 
Algy, couldn't you lo^ve me ? 

~ Cecily (rising) : 1 might respect you, Ernest, I ntight 
admire your character, but 1 fear that I should not 
be able to give you my undivided attention. 

Algernon : Ahem I Cecily ! (Picking up hoi.) Your 
Rector here is, I suppo.se, thoroughly experienced in 
the practice oJf all the rites and ccrcrnonials of the 
Church ? 

Cecily: Oh, yes. Dr. Chasuble is a most learned 
man. He has never written a single book, so you can 
imagine how much lie knows. 

Algernon: I must sec him at oace on a most im¬ 
portant christening -I mean on most, important 
business. 

Cecily: Oh! ' » 

Algernon : I shan’t be away more than half an hour. 
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Cecily: Considering that we have been engaged 
since February the 14th, and tliat I only met you 
to-day for the first time, I think it is rather hard that 
ydu should leave me for so long a period as half an- 
hour. ('ouldnT you make it twenty minutes ? 

Algernon: Til be back in no time. (Kisses her and 
rushes down the garden.) 

Cecily: "What an impetuous boy he is ! I like his 
hair so much. I must enter his proposal h: my diary. 

Enter Mkrpimax. 

Merriman : X Miss Fairfax has just called to sec 
Mr. Worthing. On-"very important business, Miss 
Fairfax states. 

Cecily : Isn't Mr. Worthing in his library ? 

Merriman : Mr. Worthing went over in the direction 
of the Rectory some time ago. 

Cecily: Pray ask the lady to come out here ; Mr. 
Worthing is sure to be back soon. And you can bring 
tea. * 

Merriman : Yes, Miss. (Goes out) 

Cecily : Miss Fairfax! I suppose one of the many 
good elderly women who arc associated with Under 
Jack in some of his philanthropic work in London. I 
don’t quite like women who are interested in Philan¬ 
thropic work. 1 thinkdt is so forward of them. 

Enter Merriman. 

Merriman: Miss Fairfax. 

Elnter Gwendolen. Exit Merriman, 

•It 

Cecily (advancing to meet her): Pray let me introduce 
myself to you. My name is Cecily Cardew. 

' Gfffendoten: Cecily Cardew ? (Moving to her and 
shaking hands) What a v'ery sweet name 1 Something 
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tells me that we are going to be great friends. I like ’ 
you already mbre than I can say. My first impressions 
of ^ople are never wrong. 

Cectly: How nice of you to like me so much after 
. we have known each other such a comparatively ^ort 
time. Pray sit down. 

Gwendolen (still standing up): I may call you 
Cecily, may I not ? 

Cecily: With pleasure ! 

Gwendolen: And you will always call me Gwendolen, 
won’t you ? 

Cecily : If you wish. 

Gwendolen : Then that is all c^iiitc settled, is it not ? 

Cecily: I hope so. •« 

I 

A pause. They both sit down together. 

Gwendolen: Perhaps this might be a favourable 
opportunity for my mentioning who I am. My father 
is Lord Bracknell. You .have never heard of papa, 

I suppose ^ 

Cecily: 1 don’t think so. 

Gwendolen: Outsi^le the family circle, papa, 1 am 
.^lad to say, is entirely unknown. I think that is 
quite as it should be. The home seems to me to be the 
proper sphere for the man. And certainly once a man 
begins to neglect his domestic duties he becomes 
painfully effeminate, does he not ? And I don’t like 
that. It makes men so very attractive. Cecily, mamma, 
whose views oh education are remarkably strict, has 
brought me up to be extremely short-sighted; it is 
part of her system; so do you mind my looking at 
you through my glasses ? 

Cecily: Oh ! not at all, Gwendolen. I am very fond 
of being looked at. , 

Gwendolen (after examining Cecily carefully through 
a lorgnette) : You are here on a short visit, I suppose.’ 

Cecily : Oh no ! 1 live here, 
o.w. 


2D 
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Gwendolen (severely): Really ? Your mother, no 
doubt, or some female relative of advanced years, 
resides here also ? 

Cecily: Oh no! I have no mother, nor, in fact, 
any delations. 

Gwendolefi: Indeed ? 

Cecily: My dear guardian, with the assistance of 
Miss Prism, 'has the arduous task of looking after me. 

Gwendolen : Your guardian ? 

Cecily: Yes, I am Mr. Wortlung’s ward. 

Gwendolen : Oh L It is strange he never mentioned 
to me that he had a ward. How secretive of him ! 
He grows more interesting hourly. I am not sure, 
however, that the news inspires me with feelings of 
unmixed delight. (Rising and going to her,) I am very 
fond of you, Cecily; I have liked you ever since I 
met you! But I am bound to state that now that T 
know that you are Mr. Worthing’s ward, I cannot 
help expressing a wish you were- well, just a little 
older than you seem to be- and not quite so very 
alluring in appearance. In fact, if I may speak 
candidly—- 

Cecily: Pray do! 1 think that whenever one has 
anything unpleasant to say, one should always be. 
quite candid. 

Gwendolen: Well, to speak with perfect candour, 
Cecily, 1 wish that you were fully fort)'-two, and more 
than usually plain for your age. Ernest has a strong 
upright nature He is the very soul of truth and 
honour. Disloyalty would be as impossible to him as 
deception. But even men of the noblest possible moral 
character are extremely susceptible to tne influence of 
the physical charms of others. Modern, no less than 
Ancient History, supplies us with many most painful 
examples of what I refer to. If it were not so, indeed, 
History would be quite unreadable. 

CecCly : I beg your pardon, Gwendolen, did you say 
Ernest ? 
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Gwendolen ; Yes. 

Cecily: Oh, but it is not Mr. Ernest Worthing who 
is my guardian. It is his brother—his elder brother. 

Gwendolen {sitting down again): Eniest never men- 
' tioned to me that he had a brother. 

Cecily: I am sorry to say they have not been on 
good terms for a long time. 

Gwendolen: .Mi! that accounts for it. And now that 
I think of it I liavc never heard any man mention his 
brother. Tlie subject seems distasteful to most men. 
Cecily, you have lifted a load from my mind. I was 
growing almost anxious. It; would have been terrible 
if any cloud had come across ^ friendship like ours, 
would it not ? Of course you arc*quite, quite sure that 
it is not M/. Kmest W orthing who is your guardian 1 

Cecily : Quite sure. (A pause.) In fact, I am going 
to be his. 

GwendoCen {inquiringly): I beg your pardon ? 

Cecily {rather shy and confidingly) : Dearest Gwen¬ 
dolen, there is no reason.why I should make a secret 
of it to y«)u. Our little county newspaper is sure to 
chronicle the fact next week. Mr. Ernest Wortliiiig 
and I are engaged to^be married. 

• Gwendolen (quite politely, rising) : My darling Cecily, 

1 think there must bo some slight error. Mr. Ernest 
Worthing is engaged to m(‘. The announcement will 
appear in the Morning Posfi on Saturday at the 
latest. 

Cecily {very jpoliiely, rising): I am afraid you must 
be under some misconception. Ernest proposed to me 
exactly ten minutes ago. (Shows diary.) 

Gwendolen {examines diary through her lorgnette care¬ 
fully) : It is certainly very curious, for he asked me 
to be his wife yesterday afternoon at* 5 . 3 o. If you would 
care to verify the incident, pray do so. {Prgduccs diary 
of her own.) 1 never travel without my diary. One 
should always have something sensational to read id 
the train. I am so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is any 
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disappointment to you, but I am afraid I have the 
prior claim. 

(^ecily: It would distress me more than I can tell 
you,^ dear Gwendolen, if it caused you any mental or 
physical anguish, but I feel bound to point out that 
since Ernest proposed to you he clearly has changed 
his mind. 

Gwendolen (meditatively): If the pooi fellow has been 
entrapped into any foolish promise I shall ''onsider it 
my duty to rescue him at once, and with a firm hand. 

Cecily (thoughtfully and sadly): Wliatever un¬ 
fortunate entanglement ipy dear boy may have got 
into, I will never reproach him with it after wc are 
married. 

Gwendolen: Do you allude to me, Miss Cardew, as 
an entanglement ? You are presumptuous. On an 
occasion of this kind it becomes more than a moral 
duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure. 

Cecily: Do you suggest. Miss Fairfax, that I en¬ 
trapped Ernest into an engagement ? How dare 5 ou ? 
This is no time for wearing the shallow mask of 
manners. When I see a spade I call it a spade. 

^Gwendolen (satirically) : 1 am glad to say that I have 
never seen a spade. It is obvious that our social spheres 
have been widely different. 

Enter MkhkimaVi, followed by the footman. He 
carries a salver, table cloth, and plate stand. Cecily 
is about to rkort. The presence of the servants 
exercises a restraining influence, under which both 
girls chafe. 

Merriman : Shall I lay tea here as usual, Miss ? 

Cecily (sternly, in a calm voice): Yes, as usual. 

Merriman begins to clear table and lay cloth. A 
"loftg pause. Cecily and Gwendolen glare at each 
other. 
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Gwendolen: Are there many interesting walks in tlie 
vicinity, Miss Cardew ? 

Cecily : Oh 1 yes ! a great many. From the top of 
one of the hills quite close one can see five counties, 

Gwendolen: Five counties ! I don’t think I aiiould 
like that; I hate crowds. 

Cecily (sweetly): I suppose that is why 5'ou live in 
town ? ‘ • 


Gwendolen bites her lip, and beats her foot 
nervously with her parasol. 

Gwendolen (looking round): Quite a well-kept garden 
tills is. Miss Cardew. •, 

Cecily: .So glad you like it. Miss Fairfax. 

Gwendolen : I had no idea there were any flowers in 
the country. 

Cecily :• Oh, flowers arc as common here. Miss 
Fairfax, as people are in London. 

Gwendolen: Personally 1 cannot understand how 
anybody manages to exist in the country, if anybody 
who is anybody does. The country always bores me 
to death. 

Cecily: Ah ! Ttiis is what the newspapers tall 
agricultural depression, is it not ? I believe the 
aristocracy are suffering very much from it just at 
present. It is almost an epidemic amongst them, I 
have been told. May I offer you some tea, Miss Fairfax ? 

Gwendolen (with elaborate politeness): Thank you, 
(Aside): Detestable girl! But I require tea I 

Cecily (sweetly): Sugar ? 

Gwendolen (superciliously): No, thank you. Sugar is 
not fashionable any more. 

Cecily looks angrily at her, takes up the tongs 
and puts four lumps of sugar into th^ cup. 

• « 

Cecily (severely): Cake or bread and butter ? 
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' Gwendolen {in a hored manner): Bread and butter, 
please. Cake is rarely seen at the best houses nowadays. 

Cecily {cuts a very large slice of cake and puts it on 
theiray): Hand that to Miss Fairfax. 

f 

Merriman does so, and goes out with footman. 
Gwendolen drinks the tea and makes a grimace. 
Puts down cup at once, reaches cut her hand to the 
bread and butter, looks at it, and finds it is cake. 
Rises in indignation. 

Gwendolen : You'have filled my tea with lumps of 
sugar, and though I <iskcd most distinctly for bread 
and butter, you have given me cake. I am know’n for 
the gentleness of my efisposition, and the extraordinary 
sweetness of my nature, but I warn you, Miss Cardew, 
you may go too far. 

Cecily (rising): To save my poor, innocent, trusting 
boy from the machinations of any other girl there are 
no lengths to which I would not go. 

Gwendolen : From the moment I saw you I dis¬ 
trusted you. I felt that you were false and deceitful. 
I am never deceived in such matters. My first impres¬ 
sions of i)eople are invariably right. 

Cecily: It seems to me. Miss Fairfax, that I am 
trespassing on your valuable time. No doubt you 
have many other calls pf a similar character to make 
in the neighbourhood. 

Enter Jack. 

Gwendolen (catching sight of him): Ernest! My own 
Ernest 1 

Jack: Gwendolei;i I Darling I (Offers to kiss her.) 

Gwendolen (drawing hack) : A moment I May 1 ask 
if you are engaged to be married to this young lady ? 
(Points to Cecily.) 

Jack (laughing): To dear little Cecily ! Of course 
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not! What could have put such an idea into you^ 
pretty little head ? 

Gwendolen: Thank you. You may! {Offers her 
cheek,) * 

Cecily {very sweetly) : I knew there must be'some 
misunderstanding, Miss Fairfax. The gentleman whose 
arm is at present round your waist is my guardian, Mr. 
John Worthing. • 

Gwendolen : I beg your pardon ? 

Cecily : This is Uncle Jack. 

Gwendolen {receding): Jack ! Qh ! 

Enter Algernon. 


* Cecily : *Here is Ernest. 

Algernon {goes straight over to Cecily without noticing 
any one else): My own love ! {Offers to kiss her.) 

Cecily {drawing back): A moment, Ernest 1 May I 
ask you—arc you engaged to be married to this young 
lady ? • 

Algernon {Jooking round): I'o what young lady ? 
Good heavens 1 Gwendolen ! 

Cecily: Yes ! to^ood heavens, Gwendolen, I mean 
’ to Gwendolen. 

Algernon {laughing): Of course not! What could 
have put such an idea into yoyr pretty little head ? 

Cecily: Thank you. (Presenting her cheek to be kissed.)' 
You may. (Algernon kisses her.) 

Gwendolen I felt tlierc w'as some sCght error. Miss 
Cardew, The gentleman who is now embracing you is 
my cousin, Mr. Algernon Moncrieff. 

Cecily {breaking away from Algernon) .' Algernon 
Moncrieff! Oh ! , 

The two girls move towards each other and put 
their arms round each other’s waists as if fer 
protection. 
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Cecily : Are you called Algernon ? 

Algernon : I cannot deny it. 

Cecily: Oh! 

Gwendolen : Is your name really John ? 

Jadk (standing rather proudly): I could deny it if 
I hked. I could deny anything if I liked. But my 
name certainly is John. It has been John for years. 

Cecily (Td' Gwendolen) .* A grosj deception has 
been practised on both of us. 

Gwendolen : My poor wounded Cecily ! 

Cecily: My sweet, wronged Gwendolen ! 

Gwendolen (sloidy and seriously): You will call me 
sister, will you not ? 

t 

They embrace. Jack and Algernon, and 
walk up and down. 

Cecily (rather brightly): There is just one’question 
I would like to be allowed to ask my guardian. 

Gwendolen: An admirably idea! Mr. Worthing, 
there is just one question I would like to be permitted 
to put to you. Where is your brother Ernest ? We are 
both engaged to be married to your brother Ernest, 
so it is a matter of some importance to us to know 
where your brother Ernest is at present. 

Jack (slowly and hesitaiingly) : Gwendolen—Cecily 
—it is very painful forme to be forced to speak the 
truth. It is the first time in my life that I have ever 
been reduced to .such a painful position, and 1 am really 
quite inexperienced in doing Anything of the kind. 
However, I will teU you quite frankly that I have no 
brother Ernest. I have no brother at all. I never had 
a brother in my life, and I certainly have not the 
smallest intention oi ever having one in the future. 

Cecily (surprised) : No brother at all ? 

Jack {cheerily): None ! 

. 'Gwendolen (severely): Had you never a brother of 
any kind ? 
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Jack (pleasantly): Never. Not even of any kind. 

Gwendolen : I am afraid it is quite clear, Cecily, that 
neither of us is engaged to be married to any one., 

Cecily : It is not a very pleasant position for a^oung 
girl suddenly to find herself in. Is it ? 

Gwendolen: Let us go into the house. They will 
hardly venture to come after us there. , 

Cecily: No, men are so cowardly, aren’t they ? 

They retire into the house with scornful looks. 

Jack : This ghastly state of things is what you call 
Bunburying, I suppose ? . 

Algernon : Yes, and a perfectly wonderful Bunbury 
it is. 'flic most wonderful BunlAiry I have ever had in 
my life. • 

Jack : Well, you’ve no right whatsoever to Bunbury 
here. 

Algernon: That is absurd. One has a right to 
Bunbury anywhere one chooses. Every serious Bun- 
buryist knows that. 

Jack : •Serious Bunburyist! Good heavens ! 

Algernon: Well, one must be serious about some¬ 
thing, if one wants* to have any amusement in life. I 
happen to be serious about Bunburying. .WHat on 
earth you are serious about I haven't got the remotest 
idea. About everything, I .should fancy. You have 
such an absolutely trivial nature. 

Jack : Well, the only small satisfaction I have in the 
whole of this wretch^ business is that your friend 
Bunbury is quite exploded. You won’t be able to run 
down to the country quite so often as you used to do, 
dear Algy. And a very good thing too. 

Algernon : Your brother is a little off colomr, isn't he, 
dear Jack ? You won’t be able to'disappear to London 
quite so frequently as your wicked custcan was. And 
not a bad thing either. , , 

Jack: As for your conduct towards Miss Cardew, I 
must say that your taking in a sweet, simple, innocent 
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girl like that is quite inexcusable. To say nothing of 
the fact that she is iny ward. 

AJ>gernon: I can see no possible defence at all for 
your ^ deceiving a brilliant, clever, thoroughly ex¬ 
perienced young lady like Miss Fairfax. To say nothing 
of the fact that she is my cousin. 

Jack: I >yanted to be engaged to Gwendolen, that 
is all. I love her. 

Algernon : Well, I simply wanted to be ei.gaged to 
Cecily. I adore her. 

Jack : There is certainly no chance of your marrying 
Miss Cardew. 

Algernon : I don't lihink there is much likelihood. 
Jack, of you and Misss Fairfax being united. 

Jack : Well, that is no business of yourjs. 

Algernoti: If it was iny business, I wouldn't talk 
about it. (Begina io cat tmij/ins.) It is very vulgar to 
talk about one’s business. Only people like stock¬ 
brokers do that, and tlion merely at dinner parties. 

Jack : How can you sit there, calmly eating mulhns 
w’hen we are in this horrible trouble, I can’t (nake out. 
You seem to me to be perfectly heartless. 

Algernon: Well, 1 can’t eat m^ttins in an agitated 
manner. ^ Hie butter would probably got on my cuffs. 
One shotild always eat muffins quite calmly. It is the 
only way to eat them. 

Jack : I say it's perfectly heartless your eating 
muffins at all, under the circumstances. 

Algernon : When 1 am in trouble, eating is the only 
thing that consoles me. Indeed, when I am in really 
great trouble, as any one who knows me intimately 
will toll you, I refuse ev rything except food and 
drink. At the present moment I am eating muffins 
because I am unh&ppy. Besides, I am particularly 
fond of muffins. (Rising,) 

Jack (rising): Well, that is no reason why you 
should eat them all in tlint greedy way. (Takes muffins 
from Algernon.) 
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Algernon (offering tea-cake): I wish you would have 
tea*cake instead. I don’t like tca-cake. 

Jack: Good heavens 1 I suppose a man may •cat 
his own muffins in his own garden. « 

Algernon : But you Iiavc just siiid it was jxirfcctly 
heartless t,o cat muffins. 

Jack : I saW it was perfectly heartless yoU; under 
the circumstances. That is a very different tiling. 

Algernon : That may be. But the muffins are the 
same. (He seizes the muffin-dish from Jack.) 

Jack : Algy, I wish to goodness*you would go. 

Algernon : Vou can't possibly ask me to go without 
having some dinner. It’s ahsuid. I never go without 
my dinner. No one ever does, except vegetarians and 
people like’tliat. licsides I have just made arrange¬ 
ments w'illi Dr. (diasuble to be christened at a quarter 
to six uiuler the name of Ernest. 

Jack: My dear fellow, the sooner you give up that 
nonsense the better. I made arrangements this morning 
with Dr. Chasuble to be Christened myself at 5.30, and 
I naturally will take the name of Ernest. Gwendolen 
would wish it. We can't both be christened Ernest. It’s 
^absurd. Besid(js, I hfive a perfect right to be christened 
*if I like. There is no evidence at all that I have ever 
been christened by anybody. T should think it ex¬ 
tremely probable I never was, apd so docs Dr. Chasuble. 
It is entirely different in your case. You have been 
christened already. 

Algernon : 'Yes, but i. have not becri, christened for 
years. 

Jack : Yes, but you have been christened. That is 
the important thing. 

Algernon: Quite so. So I know my constitution can 
stand it. If you m*e not quite sure about your ever 
having been christened, I must say I tlfink it rather 
dangerous your venturing on it now. It might /nalgs 
you very unwell. You can hardly have forgotten that 
some one very closely connected with you w'as very 
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nearly carried off this week in Paris by a severe chill. 

Jack : Yes, but you said yourself that a severe chill 
was»,not hereditary. 

AlQtrnm: It usen't to be, I know—^but I dare say 
it is now. Science is always making wonderful im¬ 
provements in things. 

Jack (picking tip the mtiffm-dish) : Oh,' that is non¬ 
sense ; you are always talking nonsense. 

Algernon: Jack, you are at the muffins again! I 
wish you wouldn't. There are only two left, (Takes 
them.) 1 told you I was particularly fond of muffins. 
Jack : But I hate tca-cake. 

Algernon : Why on ewxth then do you allow tea-cake 
to be served up for your guests ? What ideas you have 
of hospitality! 

Jack : Algernon ! I have already told you to go. I 
don't want you here. Why don't you go ! , 

Algernon: I haven’t quite linished my tea yet! 
and there is stiU one muffin left. 

Jack groans, and sinks into a chair. Algernon 
stUl continues eating. 


ACT DROP. 



THIRD ACT 


SCENE 

f 

Morning-room at the Manor Housed 

Gwendolen and Cecily are at the window, 
looking out into the garden. 

Gwendolen: The fact that they did not follow us 
at once into the house, as any one else would have done, 
seems to me to show that th^y have some sense of 
shame left* 

Cecily : They have been eating muffins. Tliat looks 
like repentance. 

Gwendolen {after a pause) : They don't seem to 
notice us at all. Couldn't you cough ? 

Cecily: But I haven’); got a cough. 

Gwendr^en : They're looking at us. What effrontery ! 

Cecily : They're approaching. That's very forward 
of them. 

Gwendolen: Let us preserve a dignilied silenpe* 

Cecily : Certainly. It’s the only thing to do now. 

Enter Jack followed by Algernon. They whistle 
some dreadful popular air from a British Opera. 

Gwendolen ; This di^itied silence seems to produce 
an unpleasant effect. 

Cecily : A most distasteful one. 

Gwendolen: But we will not be the first to speak. 

Cecily : Certainly not. • 

Gwendolen: Mr. Wortliing, I have something very 
particular to ask you. Much depends on your reply. 

Cecily: Gwendolen, your common sense is inv^uable. 
Mr. Moncrieff, kindly answer me the following question. 

845 
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Why did you pretend to be my guardian's brother ? 

Algernon : In order that I might have ari opportunity 
of meeting you. 

Ci'cily (to Gwendolen) .* Tliat certainly seems a 
satisfactory explanation, does it not ? 

Gwendolen : Yes, dear, if you can believe him. 

Cecily : I don’t. But that docs not affect the wonder* 
ful beauty of his answer. 

Gwendolen : 'I'rue. In matters of grave aroortance, 
style, not sincerity is the vital thing. Mr. Worthing, 
what explanation ca^i you offer to me for pretending, to 
have a brother ? Was it in order that you might have 
an opportunity of coming up to town to see me as often 
as possible ? , *' 

Jack : Can you doubt it. Miss Fairfax ? . 

Gwendolen: I have tlie gravest doubts ii])on the 
subject. Hut 1 intend to crush them. This is not the 
moment for German scepticism. (Moving fo'CixiLy.) 
Their explanations appear to be quite .satisfactory, 
especially Mr. Worthing's. That seems to me to have 
the stamp of truth upon it. * , 

Cecily: I am more than content witli what Mr. 
Moncrieff said. His voice alone insjurcs one with 
absolute credulity. 

Gxs)endolen : Then you think we should forgive them ? 

Cecily : Yes, I mean no. 

Gwendolen: True I 2 had forgotten. There arc 
principles at stake that one cannot surrender. Which 
of us should tell them ? The task is not a pleasant one. 

Cecily: Could we not botli sjx;ak at the* same time ? 

Gwendolen: An excellent idea ! 1 always speak at 
the same time as other j>eople. W^ill you take the time 
from me ? 

Cecily: Certainly., 

GwENboLEN beats time with uplifted finger. 

t ' 

Gwendolen and Cecily (speaking together): Your 
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Christian names are still an iiisu[)crable barrier. That* 
isaU! 

Jack and Algernon (speaking togeth-er): Our Christian 
names ! Is that all ? But we arc going t(.> be christelied 
this afternoon. • 

Gwendolen (to Jack) .• For my sake you are prepared 
to do thisteu ible thing ? 

Jack : 1 am. • 

Cecily (io Alg?:rnon) ; To please me yon are ready 
to face this fearful ordeal ? 

Algernon : I am ! , 

Gwendolen: How absurd to talk of the equality of 
the sexes ! Where questions of wilf-sacrifioe are con¬ 
cerned, men arc inhiiitcly boyoijd us. 

Jack : We are. {Clasps hands ivith .Vlgi^rnon.) 

Cecily : Tliey have moments of physiciil courage of 
whit'.h we women know absolutely nothing. 

Gwenddlen (to Jack) .• Darling. 

Algernon (io Ckcily) .’ Darling ! 

Thy fall into each other's arms. 

Enter Mkkriman. When he enters he coughs 
loudly, seeing tl^e situation. 

Merriman : Ahem ! Abcin ! Lady Bracknell! 

Jack : Good Ijeavens ! 

Enter Lady BrackniiLL. The couples separate in 

alarm. Exit Mkukiman. 

• • 

Lady Bracknell: Gwendolen! What docs this mean ? 

Gwendolen: Merely that I am engaged to be married 
to Mr. Worthing, mamma. 

Lady Brachiell: Come here, i^it down. Sit down 
immediately. Hesitation of any kind is a sign of mental 
decay in the young, of physical weakness in the old. 
(Turns to Jack.) Apprised, sir, of my daughter's 
sudden flight by her trusty maid, whose confidence I 
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‘ purchased by means of a small coin, I followed her at 
once by a luggage train. Her unhappy father is, 1 am 
glad to say, under the impression that she is attending 
a more than usually lengthy lecture by the University 
Extension Scheme on the Influence of a permanent 
income on Thought. I do not propose to undeceive 
him. Indeed I have never undeceived, him on any 
question. I-would consider it wrong. But, of course, 
you will clearly understand that all communication 
between yourself and my daughter must cease im¬ 
mediately from thi^ moment. On this point, as indeed 
on all points, I am firm. 

Jack: I am engaged t6 be married to Gwendolen, 
Lady Bracknell! ,'' 

Lady Bracknell: You are nothing of the kind, sir. 
And now, as regards Algernon ! . . . Algernon ! 

Algernon : Yes, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bfacknell: May I ask if it is in this house that 
your invalid friend Mr. Bunbury resides ? 

Algernon (stammering): Oh 1 No ! Bunbury doesn't 
live here. Bunbury is somewhere else at present. In 
fact, Btmbury is dead. 

Lady Bracknell: Dead ! When did Mr. Bunbury 
die ?, His death must have been extremely sudden. 

Algernon (airily) .* Oh ! I killed Bunbury this after¬ 
noon. I mean poor Bunbur\^ died this afternoon. 

Lady Bracknell: What efid he die of ? 

Algernon : Bunbury ? Oh, he was quite exploded. 

Lady Bracknell: Exploded ! Was he the victim of a 
revolutionary outrage ? I wals not aware that Mr. 
Bunbury w'as interested in social legislation. If so, he 
is well punished for his morbidity. 

Algernon: My dear Aunt Augusta, I mean he was 
foimd out! The doctors found out that Bunbury 
could not live, that is what I mean—so Bunbury died. 

Lady Bracknell: He seems to have had great 
confidence in the opinion of his phy.sicians. I am glad, 
however, that he made up his mind at the last to 
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some definite course of action, and acted under proper ‘ 
medical advice. And now that we have finally got rid 
of this Mr. Bunbury, may I ask, Mr. Worthing, who is 
that young person whose hand my nephew Algernon 
• is now holding in what seems to me a pecuiftarly 
unnecessary manner ? 

Jack: That lady is Miss Cecily Cardew^ my ward. 

Lady Bracknell hmvs coldly to Cecily. 

Algernon: I am engaged to be*married to Cecily, 
Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell: I beg your pardon ? 

Cecily: Mr. Moncrieff and !• arc engaged to be 
married, Lady Bracknell. 

Lady Bracknell (with a shiver, crossing to the sofa and 
sitting down): I do not know whether there is any¬ 
thing pecdliarly exciting in the air of this particular 
part of Hertfordshire, but the number of engagements 
that go on seems to me considerably above the proper 
average that statistics have laid down for our guidance. 

I think some preliminary inquiry on my part would not 
be out of place. Mr^ W^ortliing, is Miss Cardew at ^11 
connected with any of the larger railway stations in 
London ? I merely desire information. Until yesterday 
I had no idea tliat there were any families or persons 
whose origin w^as a Terminus. • 

Jack looks perfectly furious, but restrains himself. 

Jack (in a clear, cold voice): Miss Cardew is the 
grand-daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Cardew of 
149 Belgrave Square, S.W.; Gervase Park, Dorking, 
Surrey ; and the Sporran, Fifeshire, N.B. 

Lady Bracknell: That sounds not unsatisfactory. 
Three addresses always inspire confidence, even in 
tradesmen. But what proof have I of *thcif 
authenticity? 
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Jack : I have carefully preserved the Court Guides of 
the period. They are open to your inspection. Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lady Bracknell (grimly): I have known strange 
errors in that publication. 

Jack: Miss Cardew’s family solicitors are Messrs. 
Markby, Markby, and Markby. . ' 

Lady Bracknell: Markby, Slarkby, and Markby ? A 
firm of the very highest position in theii profession. 
Indeed I am told that one of the Mr. Markby's is 
occasionally to bc-seen at dinner parties. So far I am 
satished. 

Jack (very irtiiubly} : How extremely kind of you, 
I^dy Bracknell! Lhavc also in my possession, you 
will be pleased to hear, certilkates of Miss Cardew's 
birth, baptism, whooping cough, registration, vaccina¬ 
tion, confirmation, and the measles ; both the German 
and the English variety. 

Lady Bracknell .* Ah 1 A life crowded with incident, 
I sec ; though perhaps somewhat too exciting for a 
young girl. I am not myself in favour of premature 
experiences. (Rises, looks at her watch.) Gwendolen ! 
tfie time approaches for our departure. We have not 
a moment to lose. As a matter of form, Mr. Worthing; 

I had better ask you if Miss Cardew has any little 
fortune ? 

Jack: Oh 1 about'a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds in the Funds. That is all. Good-bye, Lady 
Bracknell. So pleased to hayc seen you. 

Lady Bracknell (sitting down again): A moment, Mr. 
Worthing. A hundred and thirty thousand pounds! 
And in the Funds 1 Miss Cardew seems to me a most 
attractive young lady, now that I look at her. Few 
girls of the present day have any really solid qualities, 
any of the* qualities that last, and improve with time. 
We live, I regret to say, in an age of surfaces. ('I'o 
’Cecily) ; Come over here, dear. (Cecily goes across.) 
Pretty child! your dress is sadly simple, and your 
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hair seems almost as Nature might have left it. But 
we can soon alter all that. A thorouglUy experienced 
French maid produces a really marvellous result in a 
very brief space of time. I remeinber recommending one 
ito young Lady Lancing, and after three months *her 
own husband ditl not know her. 

Jack : And ^ftcr six months nobody know her. 

Lady Bracknell (glares at Jack for a fevJ moments. 
Then bends, with a practised smile, to Ckcily) .* Kindly 
turn romid, sweet child. (Cecily iurns completely 
round.) No, the side view is what.I want, (('ecily 
presents her profile.) Yes, quite as I expected. 'I hereare 
distinct social possibilities in your jnohle. The two 
weak points in our age are its wanfc of principle and its 
want of profUc. The chin a little higher, dear. Style 
largely dej)ends on tlic way the chin is worn, 'fliey 
are worn very high, just at j)rcsent. Algernon ! 

Algernon : Yes, Aunt Augusta ! 

Lady Bracknell: Idiere are distinct social possi¬ 
bilities in Miss Cardew’s profile. 

Algernon ; ('ecily is the sweete.st, dearest, jirettiest 
girl in the whole world. And I don't care twopence 
about social possibilities. 

, Lady Bracknell: 5 Jever siieak disresixvtfully. o'f 
Society, Algernon. Onh- ]>eoj)ie wlio can’t get into it 
do that. (7V) Cecily) ; Dear child, of course you know 
that Algernon has nothing bul*his debts to depend 
upon. But I do not approve ( f mercenary marriages. 
When I married Lord Bracknell f had no fortune of 
any kind. But I never dreamed for a moment of allow¬ 
ing that to stand in my w'ay. W ell, I suppose I must 
give my consent. 

Algernon : Thank you. Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell: Cecily, you ma}i kiss me ! 

Cecily (kisses her): Thank you, Liidy Brj^cknell. 

Lady Bracknell: You may also address me as Aunt 
Augusta for the future, * 

Cecily : Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 
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Lady Bracknell: Tlie marriage, I think, had better 
take place quite soon. 

^ Algernon : Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

* Cecily : Thank you. Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell: To speak frankly, I am not in- 
favour of long engagements. They give people the 
opportunity of finding out each other's qhaiacter before 
marriage,‘which I think is never adrisable. 

Jack: I beg your pardon for intermpting you, 
Lady Bracknell, but this engagement is quite out of 
the question. I am Miss Cardcw’s guardian, and she 
cannot marry without my consent until she comes of 
age. That consent I absolutely decline to give. 

Lady Bracknell :. Upon what grounds may I ask ? 
Algernon is an extremely, I may almost say an 
ostentatiously, eligible young man. He has nothing, 
but he looks everything. What more can one desire ? 

Jack: It pains me very much to have to speak 
frankly to you. Lady Bracknell, about your nephew, 
but the fact is that I do not approve at all of his moral 
character. I susp)ect him of being untruth fyl. 

Algernon and Cecily look at him in indignafU 

■ amazement. 

Lady Bracknell: Untruthful! My nephew Algernon ? 
Impossible! He is an-Oxonian. 

Jack: I fear there can be no possible doubt about 
the matter. This afternoon during my temporary 
absence in London on an* important question of 
romance, he obtained admission to my house by means 
of the false pretence of i^eing my brother. Under an 
assumed name he drank, I’ve just been informed by 
my butler, an entire pint bottle of my Perrier-Jouet, 
Brut, ’89; wine I was specially reserving for myself. 
Continuing his disgraceful deception, he succeeded in 
'the"course of the afternoon in alienating the affections 
of my only ward. He subsequently stayed to tea, and 
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devoured evcty^ single muffin. And what makes his 
conduct all the more heartless is, that he was perfectly 
well aware from the first that I have no brother, that 
I never had a brother, and that I don't intend to have 
k brother, not even of any kind. I distinctly told fiim 
so myself yesterday afternoon. 

Lady Brackmll: Ahem ! Mr. Worthing, afjer careful 
consideration 1 have decided entirely to overlook my 
nephew’s conduct to you. 

Jack : I'hat is very generous of you. Lady Bracknell. 
My own decision, however, is unalterable. I decline 
to give my consent. 

Lady Bracknell (to Cecily) .* Crjmc here, sweet child. 
(Cecily goes m)er] How old are >y>u, dear ? 

Cecily: Well, 1 am really only eighteen, but I always 
admit to twenty Avhen I go to evening parties. 

Lady Bracknell: You are perfectly right in making 
some slight alteration. Indeed, no woman should ever 
be quite accurate about her age. It looks so calculating. 

. . , (In a meditative manner^ Eighteen, but admitting 
to twenty ak evening parties. Weil, it will not be very 
long before you are of age and free from the restraints 
of tutelage. So I don',t think your guardian’s consenjL 
is, after all, a matter of any importance. 

Jack: Pray excuse me, Lady Bracknell, for inter¬ 
rupting you again, but it is only fair to tell you that 
according to the terms of her gfandfathcr’s will Miss 
Cardew does not come legally of age till she is thirty- 
five. 

Lady Bracknell: 'fliat does not seem to me to be a 
grave objection. Thirty-five is a very attractive age. 
London society is full of women of the very highest 
birth who have, of their own free choice, remained 
thirty-five for years. Lady Dumblcton is an instance 
in point. To my own knowledge she has been tliirty- 
five ever since she arrived at the age of forty, which was 
many years ago now. I see no reason why our dear* 
Cecily should not be even still more attractive at the 
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age you mention than she is at present. 'Hiere will be 
a large accumulation of property. 

^ Cecily: Algy, could you wait for me till I was 
thirty-five ? 

Algernon: Of course I co\dd, Cecily. You know 
I could. 

Cecily: Yes, I felt it instinc^^ively, I couldn’t 
wait all that time. 1 hate waiting even five minutes 
for anybody. It always makes me rather toss, J am 
not punctual myself, I know, but 1 do like punctuality 
in others, and waiting, even to be married, is quite 
out of the question. 

Algernon : Then wjiat is to be done, Cecily ? 

Cecily : I don’t know, Mr. Moncrieff. 

Lady Bracknell: My dear Mr. Worthing, as Miss 
Cecily states positively that she cannot wait till she is 
thirty-five—a remark which I am bound to say seems 
to me to show a somewhat impatient natufe*-l would 
beg of you to reconsider your decision. 

Jack: But my dear f.ady Bracknell, the matter is 
entirely in your own hands. The moment you consent 
to my marriage with Gwendolen, I will most gladly 
ajlow your nephew to form an alliance with my ward. 

Lady Bracknell (rising and drawing herself up): You 
must be quite aware that what you propose is out of 
the question. 

Jack : Tlien a passtouale celibacy is all that any of 
us can look forward to. 

Lady Bracknell: That is not the destiny I propose 
for Gwendolen. Algernon, oi course, can choose for 
himself. (Pulls out her watch.) Come, dear— (Gwkn- 
DOLEN m^s)—we have a^ ’eady missed five, if not six, 
trains. To miss any more might expose us to comment 
on the platform. " 

EnUr Dk. Chasuble. 

chasuble: Eveiy'thing is quite ready for the 
christenings. 
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Lady Bracknell: The christenings, sir ! Is not that 
somewhat premature ? 

Chasuble (looking ralher puzzled, and pointing ii) 
Jack atid Algeknon) ; Both these gentlemen have 
Expressed a desire for inxmediatc baptism. * 

Lady Bracknell: Attliciragc? The idea is grotesque 
and irreligious !• Algernon, I forbid you to be ^baptized. 

I will not hear of such excesses. Lord Bracknell would 
bo highly displeased if he learned that that was the 
way in which you wasted your tinu' and money. 

Chasuble: Am I to understand llAn that there are 
to be no christenings at all this afl(;moon ? 

Jack: I don’t think that, as, tilings are now, it 
would be of much practical value to either of us, 
Dr. Cliasuble.* 

Chasuble: I am grieved to hear such sentiments 
from you, Mr. Worthing. Tliey savour of that heretical 
views of the’Anabaptists, views tliat I have completely 
refuti;d in four of my unpublished sermons. However, 
as your present mood seems to be one j^cculiarly 
secular, 1 will return to the church at once. Indeed, I 
have just been informed by the pew-opener that for 
the last hour and a h»Jf Miss Prism has been waiting 
f? 5 r me in the vestry. • 

Lady Bracknell (siartinf^): Miss Prism! Did 1 hear 
you mention a Miss Prism ? 

Chasuble: Yes, I^dy Jirackn^U. I am on my way 
to join her. 

Lady Bracknell: Pray ^allow me to detain you for a 
moment. This matter may prove to be one of vital 
irfiportancc to Lord Bracknell and myself. Is this Miss 
Prism a female of repellent aspect, remotely connected 
with education ? 

Chasuble (somewhat indigna-nily): * She is the most 
cultivated of ladies, and the v’^ery picture of re¬ 
spectability. 

Lady Bracknell: It is obviously the same person. * 
May I ask what position she holds in your household ? 
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CJiasuble (severely): I am a celibate, madam. 

Jack (interposing): Miss Prism, Lady Bracknell, 
has been for the last three years Miss Cardew’s esteemed 
governess and valued companion. 

'Lady Bracknell: In spite of what I hear of her, T 
must see her at once. Let heV be sent for. 

Chasuble (looking off): She approaches'; she is nigh. 

Enter Miss Prism hurriedly. 

Miss Prism: *I was told you expected me in the 
vestry, dear Canon. I have been waiting for you there 
for an hour and thr^.e-quartcrs. (Catches sigm of Lady 
Bracknell, who has fixed her with a stony glare. Miss 
Prism grows pale and quails. She looks anxiously round 
fls if desirious to escape.) 

Lady Bracknell (in a severe, judicial voice): Prism ! 
(Miss Prism hows her head in shame.) ‘ Come here, 
Prism ! {Mi.ss Prism approaches in a*humble manner.) 
Prism ! \Vhere is that baby ? (General consternation. 
The Canon starts back in horror. Algernon and Jack 
pretend to be anxious to shield Cecily and Gwendolen 
from hearing the details of a terrible public scandal.) 
Tv'enty-eight years ago, Prism, you left Lord Brack¬ 
nell's liouse, Number 104, Upper Grosvenor Street, in 
charge of a perambulator that contained a baby of the 
male sex. You nevsir returned. A few weeks later, 
through the elaborate investigations of the Metropolitan 
police, the perambulator was discovered at midnight 
standing by itself in a remote comer of Bayswater. It 
contained the manuscript of a three-volume novel of 
more than usually revolting sentimentality. (Miss 
Prism starts in involuntary indignation.) But the baby 
was not there. (Every one looks at Miss Prism.) Prism ! 
Where is,that baby ? (A pause.) 

Miss Prism: Lady Bracknell, I admit with shame 
thd.t I do not know. I only wish 1 did. The plain facts 
of the case are these. On the morning of the day you 
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mention, a day that is for ever branded on my memory, 

I prepared as usual to take the baby out in its perambu¬ 
lator. 1 had also with me a somewhat old, capacious 
hand-bag in which I had intended to place the manu¬ 
script of a work of fiction that I had written during ray 
few unoccupied hours. In a moment of mental ab¬ 
straction. for which I never can forgive myself, I 
deposited the m*anuscript in the basinette, and placed 
the baby in the hand-bag. 

Jack (who has been listening attefUively): But where 
did you deposit the hand-bag ? 

Miss Prism : Do not ask me, Mr. ^’^orthing. 

Jack: Miss Prism, this is’a matter of no small 
importance to me. I insist on knowing where you 
deposited the,hand-bag that contamed that infant. 

Miss Prism : I left it in the cloak-room of one of the 
larger railway stations in London. 

Jack : What railway station ? 

Miss Prisyn (quite crushed): Victoria. The Brighton 
line. (Sinks into a chair.) 

Jack: I must retire to‘my room for a moment. 
Gwendolen, w'ait here for me. 

Gwendolen: If you are not too long, I will wait 
here for you all my liil^. ^ • 

Exit Jack in great excitement. 

Chasuble: What do you think this means, Lady 
Bracknell ? 

Lady Brackntll: I dare not even suspect, Dr. 
Chasuble. 1 need hardly tell you that in families of 
high position strange coincidences are not supposed to 
occur. They are hardly considered the thing. 

l^oises heard overhead as if sonic one was throw¬ 
ing trunks about. Every one looksnip. * 

I • 

Cecily: Uncle Jack seems strangely agitated. 
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Chasuble: Your guardian has a very emotional 
nature. 

Lady Bracknell: This noise is extremely unpleasant. 
It sounds as if he was having an argument. I dislike 
arguments of any kind. They are always vulgar, and 
often convincing. 

Chasuble (looking up): It has stopjicd now. (The 
noise is nrdoubled.) 

Lady Bracknell: I wish he would arrive at some 
conclusion. 

Gwendolen : 'I'his suspense is terrible. I hope.it will 
last. 


Enter Jack with a hand-bag of black leather in 
his hand. 

f 

Jack (rushing over to Miss 1*rtsm) Is this the hand¬ 
bag, Miss Prism ? Examine it carefully, before you 
speak. The happiness of more than one life depends 
on your answer. 

Aliss Prism (cal^nly): It Seems to be mine. Yes, here 
is the injury it received through the upsetting of a 
Gower Street omnibus in younger and happier days. 
Here is the slain on the lining c&.us('.d by the cxplosiqip 
of 'a temperance beverage, an incident that occurred 
at Leamington. And here, on the lock, are my 
initials. I had hjrgotten that in an extravagant 
mood I had had them placed there. The bag is un¬ 
doubtedly mine. I am delighted to have it so un¬ 
expectedly restored to me. It has been a great in¬ 
convenience being without it all these years. 

Jack (in a pathetic voice): Miss Prism, more is 
restored to you than thL hand-bag. I w’as the baby 
you placed in it. 

Miss Prism (amazed): Y'ou ? 

Jack (embracing her): Y’es . . . mother! 

, M.iss Prism [recoiling in indignant astonishment): 
Mr. Worthing, I am m married ! 
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Jack : Unmarried ! I do not deny that is a serious 
blow. But aftepall, who has the right To cast a stone 
against one who has suffered ? Cannot repentance 
wipe out an act of folly ? Wliy should there be one 
Iaw for men, and another for women ? Mother^ 1 
forgive you. (Tries to embrace her again.) 

Miss Prism (still more indignant): Mr. Worthing, 
there is some error, (Pointing to Lady Bka€KNELL) .* 
There is the lady who can tell you who you really are. 

Jack (after a pause): Lady Bracknell, i hate to seem 
inquisitive, but would you kindly inform me who 
T am ? 

Lady Bracknell: I am afraid that the news I have 
to give you will not altogether pleAse you. You are the 
son of my poor .sister, Mrs. Moncrieff, and consequently 
Algernon's elder brother. 

Jack : Algy’s cider brother ! Then I have a brother 
afUu* all. 1 knew I had a brother ! I always said I had 
a brother ! Cecily,—-how could y'ou have ever doubted 
that I liad a brother ! (Seizes hold of Algernon.) Dr. 
Chasuble, my unfortimate'brother. Miss Prism, my 
unfortunate ^brother. Gwendolen, my unfortunate 
brother. Algy, you y^^oung scoundrel, you will have to 
treat me with more njspcct in the future. You have 
never behaved to me like a brother in all your life.* 

Algernon: Well, not till to-day, old boy, I admit. I 
did my best, however, though I^was out of practice, 
(Shakes ha^tds.) 

Gwendolen {to Jack) .■ My own ! But what own are 
you ? What is your Christian name, now that you have 
become some one else ? 

Jack: Good heavens! . . , I had quite forgotten 
that point. Your decision on the subject of my name 
is irrevocable, I suppose ? 

Gwendolen : I never change, except in my affections. 

Cecily : What a noble nature you have, Gwendolen 1 

Jack: 7 hen the question had better be cleared, up , 
at once. Aunt Augusta, a moment. At the time when 
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Miss Prism left me in the hand-bag, had I been 
christened alr^dy ? 

Lady BtackneU: Every luxury that money could 
buy, including christening, had been lavished on you 
by your fond and doting parents. 

Jack : Then I was christened ! That is settled. Now, 
what name was I given ? Let me know .the worst. 

Lady Bracknell: Being the tJdcsf son you were 
naturally christened after your father 

Jack (irritably): Yes, but what was my father's 
Christian name ? 

Lady Bracknelt (meditatively): I ca nnot a t th e present 
moment recall what the General's Christian name was. 
But I have no double he had one. He was eccentric, I 
admit. But only in*later years. And that was the result 
of the Indian climate, and mairiage, and indigestion, 
and other things of that kind. 

Jack : Algy I Can’t you recollect what our father’s 
Christian name was ? 

Algernon: My dear boy, we were never even on 
speaking terms. He died before I was a year old. 

Jack: His name would appear in the Army Lists 
of the period, I suppose. Aunt Augusta ? 

* Lady Bracknell: The General was essentially a m^ 
of'peace, except in his domestic life. But I have no 
doubt his name would appear in any military directory. 

Jack : The Army-Lists of the last forty years are 
here. These delightful records should have been my 
constant study. (Rushes to bookcase and tears the books 
out.) M. Generals . . , Mallam, Maxbohin, Magley, 
what ghastly names they have—Markby, Migsby, 
Mobbs, Moncrieff! Lieutenant 1840, Captain, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Coloiiel, General 1869, Christian 
names, Ernest John. (Puis book very quietly down and 
speaks quite calmly.) I always told you, Gwendolen, my 
name wag- Ernest, didn't I ? Well, it is Einest after 
all., I mean it naturally is Ernest. 

Lady Bracknell: Yes, I remember now lliat the 
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General was called Ernest. I knew I had some particular 
reason for disliking the name. 

Gwendolen : Ernest 1 My own Ernest! I felt from 
the first that you could have no other name I 
• Jack : Gwendolen, it is a terrible thing for a man 
to find out suddenly that all his life he has been 
speaking nothing but the truth. Can you forgive me ? 

Gwendolen : I can. For I feel that you are sure to 
change. 

Jack : My own one ! 

ChasuUe {to Miss Prism) .* Laitit^a \ (Embraces her. 

Miss Prism (enthusiastically) : Frederick ! At last I 

Algernon : Cecily I (Embrdees her,) At last! 

Jack : Gwendolen ! (Embraced At last ! 

Lady Bracknell : My nephew, you seem to be dis¬ 
playing signs of triviality. 

Jack : On the contrary. Aunt Augusta, Tve now 
realised for the first time in my life the vital Importance 
of Being Earnest. 
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THE POEMS OF OSCAR WILDE 



H£LAS! 


T 'O drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringed U te on which all winds can play. 
Is it for this that I have given away 
Mine atwienl wisdmn, and austere control ? 
Methinks my life is a twice-wriiten scroll 
Scrawled over on some boyish holiday 
With idle songs for pipe and virelay, 

Which do but tnar the secret of the whole. 

Surely there was a time I might have trod 
The sunlit heights, and from life's dissonance 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of Cod : 

Is that time dead ? lo! with aMUle rod 
I did hut touch the honey of romance — 

And must I lose a soul's inheritance ? 
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ELEUTHERIA 




SONNET TO LIBERTY 


N ot that I love thy cliilclren, whose dull eyea 
Sec nothing save their own unlovely woe. 
Whose, minds know nothing, nothing care to 
know,— • 

Bill that the roar of thy Democracies, 

Thy reigns of Terror, thy great Anarchies, 

Mirror my wi!d('st passions like the 

And give mv rage a brother-1 Liberty ! 

For this sake only do thy dissonant erics 
Delight my discreet stall, else might all kings 
By bloody kiioiit or treaclierous cannonades 
Rob nations of their rights inviolate 
And I remain unmoved - and yet, and yet, 

Tlioso Christs that die upon the barricades, 

(iod knows it 1 am with them, in some things. 


AVE IMFEKATRIX 

S ET in this stormy Northern sea, 

Ouoen these restless fields of tide, 
England ! what shall men say of thcc. 
Before who.se leot the worlds divide ? 

l lie carfh, a brittle globe of glass. 

Lies in the hollow of thy hand. 

And through its heart of crystal pa-ss. 

Like shadows through a twilight land, 

• 

TIk spears of crimson-suited war, ^ 

The long white-crested waves of fight, 
And all the deadly fires which arc 
The torches of the lords of Night. 

871 
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The yellow leopards, strained and lean, 

The treacherous Russian know^ so well. 
With gaping blackened jaws are seen 
Leaping through the hail of screaming shell. 

The strong sea-lion of England’s wars 
Hath left his sapphire cave of sea, 

To Hattie with the storm that mars 
The star of England's chivalry. 

The brazen-throated clarion blows 
Across the Pathan's reedy fen, 

And the high steeps of Indian snows 
Shake to the‘tread of annod men. 

9 

And many an Afghan chief, who lie& 

Beneath his cool pomegranate-trees, 
Clutches liis sword in fierce surmise 
When on the mountain-side he sees 

‘The ficet-foot Marri soout, who comes 
To tell how he hath heard afar • 
llie measured roll of English drums 
Beat at the gates of Kandahar. 

For southern wind and east wind meet 
Where, girt and crowned by sword and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire. 

O lonely Himalayan height, 

Orey pillar of the Indian sky, 

W'here saw’st thou last in clanging flight 
Oiu* winged dogs of Victory ? 

The almond-groves of Samarcand, 

Bokhara, where red lilies blow. 

And Oxus, by whose yellow sand 
The grave white-turbaned merchants go : 
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And on from thence to Ispahaji, 

The g^ded garden of the sun, 

Whence the long dusty caravan 
Brings cedar wood and vermilion ; 

And that dread city of Cabool 

Set the mountain’s scarped feet, 

Whose marble tanks are ever full 
With water for the noonday heat: 

Where through the narrow straight Bazaar 
A little maid Circassian 

Is led, a present front the Czar 

Unto some old and beaded khan,— ' 

Here* have our wnld war-eagles flown, 

^\nd flapped wide wings in fiery light; 

But the sad dove, that sits alone 
In England—she hath no delight. 

In vain the laughing girl will lean 
To greet her love wdth love-lit eyes : 

Down in some treacherous black ravine. 
Clutching lus flag, the dead boy lies. 

• 

And many a moon and sun will sec 
'J'he lingering wistful children wait 

To climb upon their father's knee ; 

And in each house made desolate 

Pale w'bmcn who have lost their lord 
Will kiss the relics of the slain— 

Some tarnished epaulette—some sword— 
Poor toys to soothe such anguished pain. 

• 

For not in quiet English fields 

Are these, our brothers, lain to r?;st. 

Where we might deck their broken shields 
With all the flowers the dead love best. 
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For some are by the Dellii walls, 

And many in the Af^^han land,' 

And many where the Ganges falls 

Through seven mouths of shifting sand. 

I 

And some in Russian waters lie. 

And olhers in the seas which arc • 

The ^jortals to the East, or hy 

The w'ind-swept heights of 'I ralalgar. 

O wandering graves ! O restless sleep ! 

O silence df the sunless day ! 

O still ravine ! O stormy deep ! 

■Give up youriprey ! Give up your prey 1 

I 

And thou w'hose wounds arc never Healed, 
Whose weary race is never won, 

O Cromwell’s England ! must thou yield 
For every incli of ground a son ? 

Go ! crown w’itli thorns thy gold-crow^ned head. 
Change thy glad song to song of pa#:ii; 

Wind and wild wave have got tljy dead, 

And will not yield them l>ack again. 

I 

f 

Wave and wild wind and foreign shore 
Possess the flow'cr of English land- * 

Lips that thy iipr shall kiss no more, 

Hands that shall never clasp thy hand. 

What profit now that w'e have bound 
The whole round world with nets of gold. 

If hidden in our lieart is found 
The care that groweth never old ? 

What profit tliat our galleys ride, 
Pine-forcst-like, on every main ? 

, Ruin and wreck arc at our side, 

Grim warders oi the House of Pain. 
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O C ron^wcirs England I Must thou yield for every ^ch 

of ground a son ' 
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Where are the brave, the strong, the fleet ? 

Whe^e is our English chivalry ? 

Wild grasses are their burial-sheet. 

And sobbing waves their threnody. 

O loved ones lying far away, 

Wiat word of love can dead lips sQnd ! 

O wasted dust! 0 senseless clay ! 

Is this the end ! is this the end ! 

Peace, peace 1 we wrong the noble dead 
To vex ihcir solemn slumber so ; 

Though childless, and with thom-crowned head. 
Up the steep road must England go, 

Yet when this tiery web is spun, 

Her watchmen shall descry from far 
The young Republic like a sun 

Rise from these crimson seas of war. 


TO MILTON 

M ilton ! l think thy s])irit hath passed av/ay 
From these white cliffs and high-embattled 
tow(^rs; 

This gorgeous ticry-coioured world of ours 
Seems fallen into ashes dull and grey. 

And the age changed unto a mimic play 
Wherein we waste our else too-crowded hours : 

For all our pomp and pageantry and powers 
We are but fit to delve the common clay. 

Seeing this little isle on which wc stand. 

This England, tliis sea-lion of the sea, 

By ignorant demagogues is held in fee, 

Wlio love her not: Dear God ! is this the land 
Which bare a triple empire in her hand 
When Cromwell spake the word Democracy ! 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON 

E agle of Austcrlitz \ where wer^ thy wings 
Wiien far away upon a barbarous strand, 

In fight unequal, by an obscure hand. 

Fell the last scion of thy brood of Kings ! 

Poor boy ! thou shalt not flaunt thy cloak of red, 
Or ride in state through Paris in the van 
Of thy retumijig legions, but instead 
Thy mother France, free and republican. 

Shall on thy dead and crownless forehead place 
The better laurels of a soldier's crown, 

That not dishonoured should thy soul go down 
To tell the mighty Sire of ^xy race 

That France hath kissed the mouth of Lilierty, 

And found it sweeter than his honied bees, 

And that the giant wave Democracy 
Breaks on the shores where Kings lay couched at ease. 


SONNET 

ON THE MASSACRE OF 'IIIE CHRISTIANS IN BULGARIA 

C HRIST, dost thou live indeed ? or arc thy bones 
Still straightened in their rock-hewn sepulchre ? 
And was thy Rising only dreamed by Her 
Whose love of thee for aU her sin atones ? 

For h6re the air is horrid with men's groans, 

The priests who call upon thy name are slain. 
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Dost thou not hear the bitter wail of pain 
From those ^ose children lie upon the stones ? 

Come down, O Son of God ! incestuous gloom 
Ciirtains the land, and through the starless night 
Over thy Cross a Crescent moon I see ! 

If thou m veiy truth didst burst the tomb 
Come down, 0 Son of Man ! and show thy might. 
Lest M^omet be crowned instead of Thee 


QUANTUM MUT^TA 

T here was a time in Europe long ago 

When no man died for freedom anywhere, 
But England's lion leaping from its lair 
Laid hands on the oppressor ! it was so 
While England could a great Republic show. 
Witness the men of Piedmont, chiefest care 
Of Cromwell, when with impotent despair 
'Hie Pontiff in his painted^ portico 
Tremble^ before our stem ambassadors. 

How comes it then that from such high estate 
We have thus fallen, save that Luxury 
• With barren merclfandise piles up the gate , * 
Where noble thoughts and deeds should enter by : 
Else might we still be Milton’s heritors. 


LIBERTATIS SACRA FAMES 

A LBEIT nurtured in democracy. 

And liking best that state republican 
X A. Where every man is Kinglike and no man 
Is crowned above his fellows, yet Tsee, 

Spite of this modem fret for Liberty, • 
Better the rule of One, whom all obey, 

Than to let clamorous demagogues betray 
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.Our freedom with the kiss of anarchy. 

Wherefore I love tlicm not whose hands .profane 
Plant the red flag upon the piled-up street 
For no right cause, beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts,, Culture, Reverence, Honour, all things fade. 
Save Treason and the dagger of her trade. 

And Murder with his silent bloody feet. 


THEORETIKOS 

I 

T his mighty empire hath but feet of clay : 
Of all its ancient chivalry and might 
Our little island is forsaken quite ; 

Some enemy hath stolen its crown of bay. 

And from its hills that voice hath passed away 
Which spake of Freedom : O come out ,of it, 
Come out of it, my Soul, thou art not fit 
For this vile traffic-house, where da}^ by day 
Wisdom and reverence ale sold at mart. 

And the rude people rage with ignorant cries 
Against an heritage of centuries. 

• It mars my calm : wherefore In dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture 1 would stand apart. 
Neither for God, nor for his enemies. 
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THE GARDEN OF EROS 


I T is full summer now, the heart of June; 

Not yet the sunburnt reapers are a-slir 
Upon the upland meadow where too soon 
Rich autumn time, the season's usurer, • 

Will lend his hoarded gold to all the trees, 

And see his treasure scattered by the wild and spend¬ 
thrift breeze. , 

Too soon indeed ! yet here {he ^affodil. 

That love-child of the Spring, has lingered on 
To vex the rose with jealousy, and still 
The harebell spreads her azure pavilion. 

And like a strayed and wondering reveller 
Abandoned of its brothers, whom long since June's 
messenger 

The misseVthnish has frighted from the glade. 

One pale narcissus loiters fearfully 
Close to a shadowy nook, where half afraid 
• Of their own loveliness some violets lie 
That will not look the gold sun in the face 
For fear of too much splendour,—ah ! methinks it is a 
place • 

Which should be trodden by Persephone 
When wearied of the'flowcriess fields of Dis I 
Or danced on by the lads of Arcady 1 
The hidden secret of eternal bliss 
Known to the Grecian here a man might find. 

Ah I you and I may find it now if Love and Sleep be 
kind. 

There are the flowers which mourning Herakles* 
Strewed on the tomb of Hylas, columbine, 
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Its white docs all a-flutter where the breeze 
Kissed them too harshly, the small celandine. 

That yellow-kirtlcd chorister of eve, 

And lilac lady-smock,—but let them bloom alone and 
ioavc 

Von spired hollyhock red-crocketed 
'fo sway’its silent chimes, else niu.^t the bee. 

Its little bellrin^^er, go sc*ek instead 
Some other pl(;asaunce ; the anemone 
That weejxs at daybreak, like a silly girl 
Before her love, and haidly lets the butterflies unfurl 

I'hcir painted wings beside it,—bid it pine 
In pale virginity ; the winter snow 
Will suit it belter than tlio^c lips of tlune 
Whose fires would but scorcli it, ratlicr go 
And ])luek that ainorons flower whicli l)looiiis alone, 
Fed by the pander wind with dust of kisses not its own. 

The trumpet-mouths of red convolvulus 
So dear to maidens, creamy meadow-sweet 
Whiter than Juno’s throat and odorous 
AS all Arabia, hyacinths the feet 
Of Huntress Dian would l)c loth to mar 
For any dappled fawn,—pluck these, and those fond 
flowers which are 

Fairer than what Queen Venus trod upon 
Beneath the pines of Ida, cudiaris, 

That moniing star which docs not dread the sun, 

And budding marjoram which but to kiss 
Would sweeten Cytheriea’s lips and make 
Adonis jealous,—these for thy head,—and for thy 
girdle take 

Yon curving spray of purple clematis 

Whose gorgeous dye outflames the Tyrian King, 
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“But that one narciss ^ich the startled spring 
' L>et from her kirtle f«ll, \^en hrst she heard 
fn her own woods dte wild tempestuous song of 
summer's bird.'* 
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And fox gloves with their nodding chalices. 

But that one*narciss which the startled Spring 
Let from her kirtle fall when first she heard 
In her own woods the wild tempestuous song of 
„ summer's bird, 

Ah ! leave it for a subtle memory 
Of those swcbt tremulous days of rain an(\ sun, 
When April laughed between her tears to see 
The early primrose with shy footsteps run 
From the gnarled oak-tree roots till all the wold, 
Spite of its brown and trampled lAives, grew bright 
with shimmering gold. • 

• 

Nay, pluck it too, it is not half so sweet 
As thou thtselt, my soul’s idolatry ! 

And when thou art a-weaned at thy feet 
Shall oxlips weave their brightest tapestry. 

For thee the woodbine shall forget its pride 
And veil its tangled whorls, and tliou shaft walk on 
daisies pied. 

» 

And I will cut a reed by yonder spring 
And make the woo^-gods jealous, and old Pan 
\\V>ndcr what young intruder dares to sing 
In these still haunts, where never foot of man 
Should tread at evening, lest he chance to spy 
The marble limbs of Artemis and all her company. 

And I will tell thee why the jacinth wears 
Such dread embroide^ of dolorous moan, 

And why the hapless nightingale forbears 
To sing her song at noon, but weeps alone 
When the fleet swallow sleeps, and rich men feast, 

And why the laurel trembles when she sees the lighten¬ 
ing east. 

And I will sing how sad Proserpina 

Unto a grave and gloomy Lord was wed, 
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' And lure the silver-breasted Helena 

Back from the lotus meadows of thctdead, 

So shalt thou see that awful loveliness 
For which two mighty Hosts met- fearfully in war's 
(Abyss I 

And then I’ll pipe to thee that Grecian tale 
How Cynthia loves the lad Endymif^A, 

And hidden in a grey and misty veil 
Hies to the cli& of Latmos once the Sun 
Leaps from his ocean bed in fruitless chase 
Of those pale flying feet which fade away in his embrace. 

And if my flute can li^reathe sweet melody, 

We may behold Her face who long ago^ 

Dwelt among men by the iEgean sea, 

And whoso sad house with pillaged portico 
And friezeless wall and columns toppled down 
Looms o’er the ruins of that fair and violet cinctured 
town. 

Spirit of Beauty ! tarry still a while, ' 

They are not dead, thine ancient votaries; 

Seme few there are to whom thy 'radiant smile 
Is‘better than a thousand victories, 

Tho\igh all the nobly slain of Waterloo 
Rise up in wrath against them 1 tarry still, there are 
a few 

Who for thy sake would give .their manlihood 
And consecrate their being, I at least 
Have done so, made thy lios my daily food, 

And in thy temples found a goodlier feast 
Than this starved ^e can give me, spite of all 
Its new-found creeas so sceptical and so dogmatical. 

Here not Cephissos, not llissos flows, 

The woods of white Colonos are not here. 
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On our bleak hills the olive never blows, 

No simple priest conducts his lowing steer 
Up the steep marble way, nor through the town 
Do laughing maidens bear to thee the crocus-flowered 
. gown. 

Yet tarry !* for the boy who loved thee best, 

Whose very name should be a mcmoiy' * 

To make thee linger, sleeps in silent rest 
Beneath the Roman walls, and melody 
Still mourns her sweetest lyre, non^ can play 
The lute of Adonais, with his lips Song passed 
away. 

• 

Nay, when Keats died the Muses still had left 
One silver voice to sing his threnody, 

But ah ! too soon of it W'e were bereft 
When on that riven night and stormy sea 
Panthea claimed her singer as her own. 

And slew the mouth that praised her; since which 
time Vic walk alone, 

Save for that liery haart, that morning star 
* Of re-arisen England, whose clear eye 
Saw from our tottering throne and waste of war 
The grand Greek limbs of young Democracy 
Rise mightily like Hesperus and bring 
'fhe great Republic ! him at least thy love hath taught 
to sing, . 

And he hath been with thee at Thessaly, 

And seen white Atalanta fleet of foot 
In passionless and fierce virginity 
Hunting the tusked boar, his honied lute 
Hath pierced the cavern of the hollow hill • 

And Venus laughs to know one knee will bow heforti 
her stiD. 
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And be hath kissed the lips of Proserpine, 

And sung the GaJilfean's requiem, * 

That wounded forehead dashed with blood and wine 
He liath discrowned, the Ancient Gods in him 
Have-found their last, most ardent worshipper. 

And the new Sign grows grey and dim before its 
conqueror. . * 

Spirit of Beauty ! tarry with us still, 

It is not quenched the torch of poesy, 

The star that shool^ above the Eastern hill 
Holds unassailed its argent armoury 
From all the gathering gloom and fretful tight— 

O tarry with us still! .for through the long and common 
night, 

Morris, our sweet and simple Cliaucer’s child, 

Dear heritor of Spenser’s tnneful reed, 

With soft and sylvan pipe has oft beguiled 
The weary soul of man in .troublous need, 

And from the far and fiowcrless fields of ict; 

Has brought fair flowers to make an earthly paradise. 

We know them all, Gudrun the strong men's bride, 
Aslaug and Olafson we know them all, 

How giant Grettir fought and Sigurd died, 

And whal enchantme/it held tlie king in thrall 
When lonely Biymhilcl wrestled with the powers 
That war against all passion, ah ! how oft through 
summer hours, 

Long listless summer hours vhen the noon 
Being enamoured of a damask rose 
Forgets to journey westward, till the moon 
The pale usurper of its tribute grows 
From a thin sickle to a silver shield 
And chides its loitering car—how oft, in some cool 
grassy field 
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Far from the cricket-ground and noisy eight, 

At Bagiev, \there the rustling bluebells come 
Almost before the blackbird finds a mate 
And overstay the swallow, and the hum 
• Of many murmuring bees Hits through the leaves? 
Have I kiin poring on the dreamy tales liis fancy weaves, 

• f 

And through their unreal woes and mimic pain 
Wept for myself, and so was purified. 

And in their simple mirth grew glad ^ain ; 

For as 1 sailed upon that pictured tide 
The strength and splendour pf the storm was mine 
Without the storm's red ruin, fey the singer is divine ; 

a 

The little laifgh of water hilling down 
is not so musical, the clammy gold 
Close hoarded in the tiny waxen town 
Has less of sw'cetiicss in it, and tlic old 
Half-witheretl reeds that waved in Arcady 
Touched by liivS lips break forth .again to fresher 
harmony. 

Spirit of Beauty, tarry yet awhile ! ^ • 

Although the cheating merchants of the mart 
With iron roads profane our lovely isle. 

And break on whirling whccls^the limbs of Art, 

Ay I though the crowded factories beget 
The blind-wonn Ignorance that slays the soul, 0 tarry 
yet! 

For One at least there is,—He bears his name 
From Dante and the seraph Gabriel,-* 

Whose double laurels burn with deathless flame 
To light thine altar ; He too loves thee ^ell, 

Who saw old Merlin lured in Vivien's snare. 

And the white feet of angels coming down the gtflden* 
stair. 
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Loves thee so well, that all the World for him 
A gorgeous-coloured vestiture must wear. 

And Sorrow take a purple diadem. 

Or else be no more Sorrow, and Despair 
Gild its own thorns, and Pain, like Adon, be 
Even in anguish beautiful;—such is the empery 

4 

Which Painters hold, and such the heritage 
This gentle solemn Spirit doth possess. 

Being a better mirror of his age 
In all his pity, love, and weariness, 

Than those who can but copy common things. 

And leave the Soul unpainted wth its mighty 
questionings- • 

• 

But they are few, and all romance has flown, 

And men can prophesy about the sun, , 

And lecture on Iiis arrows—how, alone, 

Tlirough a waste void the soulless atoms run, 

How from each tree its weeding nymph has fled, 

And that no more 'mid English reeds a Naiad shows 
her head. 

4 I 

% 

Methinks these new Actaeons boast too soon 
That they have spied on beauty; what if we 
Have analysed the ra^bow, robbed the moon 
Of her most ancient, chastest mystery, 

Shall I, the last Endymion, lose all hope 
Because rude eyes peer at 'my mistfess through a 
telescope ! 

What profit if this scientific age 
Burst through oar gates with all its retinue 
Of modem,miracles 1 Can it assuage 
One lover's breaking heart ? what can it do 
To ihake one life more beautiful, one day 
More godlike in its period ? but now the Age of Clay 
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Returns in horrid cycle, and the earth 
Hath borne again a noisy progeny 
Of ignorant Titans, whose ungodly birth 
Hurls them against the august hierarchy 
• Which sat upon Ol 5 mipus, to the Dust 
They have appealed, and to that barren arbiter they 
miist • . 

I 

Repair of judgment, let them, if they can, 

From Natural Warfare and insensate Chance, 

Create the new Ideal rule for man 1. 

Methinks that was not my^ inheritance ; 

For I was nurtured otherwise, n\y soul 
Passes from higher heights of lifci to a more supremo 
goal. • 

Lo ! while wc spake the earth did turn away 
Her visage from the God, and Hecate's boat 
Rose silver-laden, till the jealous day 
Blew all its torches out ? I did not note 
The waning hours, to young Endymions 
Time's palsied fingers count in vain his rosary of suns ! 

t » 

Mark how the yellow iris wearily * 

Leans back its throat, as though it would be kissed 
By its false chamberer, the dragon-fly. 

Who, like a blue vein on a girFs white wrist, 

Sleeps on that snowy primrose of the night. 

Which 'gins to flush v;ith crimson shame, and die 
beneath the light. 

Come let us go, against the pallid shield 
Of the wan sky the almond blossoms gleam. 

The corncrake nested in the unmown field 
Answers its mate, across the misty streain 
On fitful wing the startled curlews ny, » • 

And in his sedgy bed the lark, for joy that Day is nigh. 
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Scatters the pearled dew from off the grass. 

In tremiilous ecstasy to greet the sun* 

Who soon in gilded panoply will pass 

Forth from yon orange-curtained pavilion 
Hung in the burning cast, see, the red rim 
O'ertops the expectant hills ! it is the God ! for love 
of him 

t 

Already the shrill lark is out of sight, 

Flooding with waves of song this silent dell,— 

Ah ! there is something more in that bird’s flight 
Than could be tested in a crucible !— 

But the air freshens, l^t us go, why soon 
The woodmen will he here; how we have lived this 
night of Juno ! • 
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T read lightly, she is near 
Under the snow, 

Speak gently, she can hear, 
The daisies grow. 

All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, • 

She that was young and fair 
Fallen to dust. * 

Liiy-likc, while as snow, 

She hardly knew 
She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 

Coffin-board, heavy stone, ^ 

Lie on her breast, 

I vex my heart alone. 

She is at, rest. 

Peace, Peace, she cannot hear 
Lyre or sonnet, 

All my life’s buried Ime, 

Heap earth upon it. 

Avignon. 


SONNET ON APPROACHING ITALY 

i 

I REACHED the Alps : the soul within me burned, 
Itah'a, my Italia, at thy name : 

And when from out the ijiountain’s heart I came 
And saw the land for which my life had yearned, 

893 
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I laughed as one who some great prize had earned: 
And musing on the marvel of thy fame 
I watched the day, till marked with woimds of flame 
The turquoise sky to burnished gold was turned. 

Thj pine-trees waved as waves a woman^s hair, 

And in the orchards every twining spray 
Was breaking into flakes of blossonjing foam: 

But wheh I knew that far away at Rome 
In evil bonds a second Peter lay, 

I wept to see the land so very fair. 

Turin. 


SAN MINIATO 

S EE, I have climbed the mountain side 
Up to this holy house of God, 

Where once that Angel-Painter trod 
Who saw'the heavens opened wide, 

And throned upon the crescent moon 
The Virginal white Queen of Grace,— 
Mary ! could I but see thy face 
Death could not come at all too soon. 

$ 

0 crowned by God with thorns and pain ! 
Mother of Christ! O mystic wife ! 

My heart is weary 6f this life 
And over-sad to sing again. 

0 crowned by God with love and flame I 
0 crownnd by Christ the Holy One ! 

Q listen ere the searcliing sun 
Show to the world my sin and shame. 
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AVE. MARIA GRATIA PLENA 

W AS this His coming ! I had hoped to see 
A scene of wondrous glory, as was told / 
Of some great God wlio in a rain of gold 
Broke open bars and fell on Danae : 

Or a dread vision as when Semele ' 

Sickening for love and unappeased desire 
Prayed to see God's clear body, and the fire 
Caught her white limbs and slew hcj; utterly : 

With such glad dreams I souglit this holy place, 
And now with wondering eyes and heart I stand 
Before this supreme mystery o!f„Lovc : 

A kneeling gi^’l witli passionless pale face. 

An angel with a lily in lus hand, 

And over both with outstretched wings the Dove. 

Florence. 


ITALIA 

] "TALIA ! thou art fallen, though with sheen 
' Of battle-spears thy clamorous armies stride 
..From the north Alps to the Sicilian tide ! 

Ay ! fallen, though the nations hail thee Queen 
Because rich gold in every town*is seen, 

And on thy sapphire-lake in tossing pride 
Of wind-filled, vans thy myriad galleys ride 
Beneath one flag of red and white and green. 

0 Fair and Strong ! O Strong and Fair \n vain ! 

Look southward where Rome's desecrated town 
Lies mourning for her God-anointed Kin^ ! 

Look heaven-ward ! shall God allow this thing ? 

Nay ! but some flame-girt Raphael shall »omc dt)wn, 
And smite the Spoiler with the sword of pain. , 

Venice. 
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SONNET 

„ WRITTEN IN HOLY WEEK AT GENOA 

I WANDERED in Scoglietto's green retreat. 

The Granges on each o’erhanging spray 
Burned as bright lamps of gold to zhame the 
day; 

Some startled bird with fluttering wings and fleet 
Made snow of all the blossoms, at my feet 
Like silver moons the pale narcissi lay : 

And the curved Waves that streaked the sapphire 
bay 

Laughed i’ the sun, and life seemed ve^ sw^eet. 

Outside the young boy-priest passed singing clear, 

“ Jesus the son of Mary has been slain, 

O come and fill his sepulchre with flowers." 

Ah, God ! Ah, God I those dear Hellenic hours 
Had drowned all memory of Thy bitter pain, 

The Cross, the Crown, the Soldiers and tlic Spear. 


ROME UNVISITED 


T he com has turned from giey to red, 
Since first my spirit wandered forth. 
From the drc''r cities of the north. 
And to Italia’s mountains fled. 

r 

And here I set my face towards home, 

For 'all my pilgrimage is done, 

' Although, methinks, yon blood-red sun 
Marshals the way to Holy Rome. 
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O Blessed Lady, who dost hold 
Upon the seven hills thy reign ! 

O Mother without blot or stain. 

Crowned with bright crowns of triple gold ! 

O Roma, Roma, at thy feet 
I lay thjs barren gift of song ! 

For, ah ! the way is steep and long * 
That leads unto tliy sacred street. 


AND yet what joy it werj for me 
ZA To turn niy feet unto the south, 

X jL A:ad journeying towards the Tiber mouth 
To kneel again at Fiesolc ! 


And wandering through the tangled pines 
That break the gold of Amo’s stream, 
To see the purple mist and gleam 
Of momiqg on the Apennines. 

By many a vineyard-hidden home, 

. Orchard and olivo-garden grey. 

Till from the drear Campagna’s way 
The seven hills bear up the dome ! 


Ill 

A PIL&RIM fro'm the northern seas— 
What joy for me to seek alone 
The wondrous Temple and the throne 
Of Him who holds the awful keys ! 

• 

When, bright with purple and with gold, 
Come priest and holy Cardinal, 

And borrie above the heads of all 
The gentle Shepherd of the Fold, 
o.w, 2 r 
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O joy to see before I die 
The only God-anointed King, 

And hear the silver trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by ! 

t 

Or at the altar of the shrine 

Holds high the mystic sacrifice, , 
And shows his God to human «'yos 
Beneath the veil of bread and wine. 


IV 

F or Io, what changes timi' can bring ! 
The cycles of revolving years 
May free my heart from all its fears, 
And teach my lips a song to sing- 

.Before yon field of trembling gold 
Is garnered into dusty sheaves. 

Or ere the autumn’s scarlet leaves 
Flutter as birds adown the wold, 

.1 may have run the glorious race, 

And caught the torch while yef aflame, 
And called upon the holy name 
Of Him who now.doth hide His face. 

Arona. 


URBS SACRA AiTERNA 

c 

R ome,! what a scroll of History thine has been 
In the first days thy sword republican 
Ruled the whole world for many an age’s 
span: 
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Then of the peoples thou wert crowned Queen, 

Till in thy stre^^ls the bearded Goth was seen ; 

And now upon thy walls the brt'ezes fan 
(Ah, city crowned by God, discrowned by man !) 

■ The hated flag of red and white and green. # 
When was thy glory ! when in search for power 
Thine cagle.‘\flcw to greet the double sun, 

And all the nations trembled at thy rod ? * 

Nay, but thy glory tarried for this hour, 

When pilgrims kneel before the Holy One, 

The prisoned shepherd of the Cinych of God. 

Montk Makio. 


SONNET 


ON HEAKING THE DIES IR.E SUNG IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL 


N "AY., Lord, not thus ! white Blies in the spring. 
Sad olive-groves, or silver-breasted dove, 

Teach me more clearly of Thy life and love 
Tiiiaii terrors of red flame and thundering. • 

The empurpled vines dear memories of Thee bring: 

A bird at evening flying to its nest 
Tells me of One who had no place of rest: 

I think it is of Thee the sparrows sing. 

Come rather on some autumn afternoon, 

When red and brown hre burnished on the leaves, 
And the fields echo to the gleaner’s song, 

Come when the splendid fulness of the moon 
Looks down upon the rows of golden sheaves, 

And reap Thy harvest: we hav« waited long. 
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EASTER DAY 

T he silver trumpets rang across the Dome : 
The people knelt upon the ground with awe : 
And bonie upon the necks of men I saw, 

Like somp great God, the Holy L^rd of .Rome. 
Pricst-like, he wore a robe more white than foam, 
And, king-liko, swathed himself in royal red, 

Three crowns of gold rose high upon his head : 

In splendour and »in light the Pope passed home.' 

My heart stole back across wide wastes of years 
i'o One who wandered by a lonely sea. 

And sought in va^n for any place of rest: 

Foxes have holes, and every bird its noGt. 

I, only I, must w'ander wearily, 

And bruise my feet, and drink wine salt with tears. 


‘ E TENEBRIS 

G ome down, O Christ, and help me ! reach thy 
hand. 

For I am drowning in a stormier sea 
Than Simon on thy lake of Cialilee : 

The wine of life is spilt upon the sand. 

My heart is as some famine-murdered land 
Whence all good things have perished utterly, 

And well I know my soul in Hell must lie 
If I this night before God*s throne should stand. 

“ He sleeps perchance, or rideth to the chase, 

Like Baal, when his prophets howled that name 
From mom to noon on Carmel’s smitten height.” 
Nay, peace I shall behold, before the night, 

The feet of brass, the robe more white than flame, 
'TheVounded hands, tin weary human face. 
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VITA NUOVA 

I STOOD by the unvintageable sea 

Till the wet waves drenched face and hair v^th 
spray • 

The long red fires of the dying day , 

Burned in the west; the wind piped drearily; 

And to the land the clamorous gulls did flee : 

Alas ! ” I cried, “ my life is full of pain, 

And who can garner fruit or golden grain 
From these waste fields whiph travel ceaselessly I " 
My nets gaped wide with many^i break and flaw, 

• Nathless I threw them as my final cast 
Into the Sfea, and waited for the end. 

When lo I a sudden glory ! and I saw 
/fhe argent splendour of white limbs ascend, 

And in that joy forgot my tortured past. 


MADONNA MIA 

ft 

A LILY-GIRL, not made for this world's pain, 
With brown, soft hair close braided by her 
ears, 

And longing eyes half veiled by slumberous tears 
Like bluest water seen through mists of rain : 

Pale cheeks whereon no,love hath left its stain, 

Red underlip drawn in for fear of love. 

And white throat, whiter than the silvered dove, 
Through whose wan marble creeps one purple vein. 
Yet, though my lips shall praise her without cease. 
Even to kiss her feet I am not bold. 

Being o’ershadowed by the wings of awe, 

Like Dante, when he stood with Beatrice ^ 
Beneath the flaming Lion's breast, and saw 
The seventh Crystal, and the Stair of Gold. 
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THE NEW HELEN • 

W HERE hast thou been since round the walls 
of Troy 

The sons of God fought in that great 
^ emprise ? 

Why dost tliou walk our common earth again ? 
Hast thou forgotten that impassioned boy. 

His purple galley and his Tyrian men 
And treacherousnAphrodite’s mocking eyes ? 

For surely it w'as thou, who, like a star 
Hung in the silver ^ilcnce of the night, 

Didst lure the Old World's chivalry and might 
Into the clamorous crimson waves of wai *! 

% 

Or didst thou rule the firo-laden moon ? 

In amorous Sidon was thy temple built 
Over the light and laughter of the sea 
Where, behind lattice scatlet-WTOught and gilt. 
Some brown-limbed girl did weave thi.e tapestry, 
AH through the waste and wearied hours of noon ; 

Till her wan cheek with flame of.passion burned, 

Alid she rose uj) the sca-w.ashed lips to kiss 
Of some glad Cyprian sailor, safe returned 
From Calpe and tlie cliffs of Hcrakles ! 


No ! thou art Helen, and none other one ! 

It was for thee that young Sarpedbn clied, 
iVnd Memnem's manhood was untimely spent; 
It was for thee gold-crcj. ,cd Hector tried ' 

WTth Thetis' child that evil race to run, 

In the last year of thy beleaguerment; 

Ay ! even ijow the glory of thy Lime 

Burns in those fields of trampled asphodel, 

* Where the high lords whom Ilion knew so well 
Clash ghostly shields, and call upon thy name. 
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Where hast thou been ? in that enchanted land 
Whose slunibering vales forlorn Calypso knew, 
Where never mower rose at bieak of day 
But all unswathed the trammelling grasses grew. 
And the sad shepherd saw the tall com stand • 

Till summer's red had changed to withered gray ? 
Didst thou lie»t]iere by some I^tl)*ean streafn 
Deep brooding on thine ancient memorj^ 

'Fhe crash of broken spears, the fiery gleam 
From shivered helm, the Grecian battle-cry ? 

• 

Nay, thou wort hidden in that hollow hill 
With one who is forgotten utterly, 

That discrowned Queen men *0011 the Eiyxine ; 
Hidden away that never mightst thou see 
The face of Her, before whose mouldering shrine 
To-day at Rome the silent nations kneel; 

Wlio gat'from Love no joyous gladdening, 

But only Love's intolerable pain, 

Only a sword to pierec her heart in twain, 

Only thc*bitterness of child-bearing. 

The lotus-leaves whidi heal the wounds of Death , 

' Lie in thy hand ; O, be thou kind to me, • 
While yet I know the summer of my days; 

For hardly can any tremulous lips draw breath 
To hll the silver trumpet vvith thy praise, 

So bowed am I before thy mystery ; 

So bowed and jjroken on Love's terrible wheel, 

That I have lost all hope and heart to sing. 

Yet care 1 not what ruin time may bring 
If in thy temple thou wilt let me kneel. 

Alas, alas, thou wilt not tarry hero,. 

But^ like that bird, the servant of the sun* 

Who flies before the north wind and the night. 

So wilt thou fly our evil land and drear. 

Back to the tower of thine old delight. 
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And the red lips of young Euphorion ; 

Nor shall I ever see thy face again, 

But in this poisonous garden must I stay. 
Crowning my brows with the thom-crown of pain. 
TiB all my loveless life shall pass away. 

O Helen I Helen ! Helen ! yet a while, , ' 

Yet for d little while, O, tarry here. 

Till the dawn cometh and the shadows dee ! 

For in the gladsome sunlight of thy smile 
Of heaven or hell, I have no thought or fear. 

Seeing I know no other god but thee : 

No other god save hin], before whose feet 
In nets of gold thCjtired planets move, 

The incarnate spirit of spiritual love •. 

Who in thy body holds his joyous seat. 

Thou wert not bom as common women are I 
But, girt with silver splendour of the foam, 

Didst from the depths of sapphire seas arise ! 

And at thy coming some immortal star, 

Bearded with flame, blazed in the Eas*tem skies, 
And waked the shepherds on thine island-home, 
Thoij shalt not die : no asps of Egypt creep , 

Close at thy heels to taint the delicate air; 

No sullen-blooming poppies stain thy hair. 

Those scarlet heralds of eternal sleep. 

Lily of love, pure and inviolate 1 
Tower of ivory 1 red rose of are ! 

Thou hast come down our darkness to illume : 
For we, close-caught in th*" wide nets of Fate, 
Wearied with waiting for the World's Desire, 
Aimlessly wan()ered in the house of gloom. 
Aimlessly sought some slumberous anodyne 
For wasted lives, for lingering wretchedness. 

Till we beheld thy re-ari‘?en shrine. 

And the white glory of thy loveliness. 
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T ifIS English Thames is holier far tli^n Rome, 
Those harebells like a sudden fiusli of sea 
Breaking across the woodland, with the foam 
Of meadow-sweet and white anemone 
To fleck their blue waves,—God liMier there 
Than hidden in that cry^al-hearted star the pale 
monks bear I 


Those violet-gleaming butterflies that take 
Yon creamy lily for their pavilion 
Are monsipiorcs, and where the rushes shake 
A lazy pike lies basking in tlie sun, 

His eyes half shut,—he is.somc mitred old 
Bishop in J>arlibus! look at thos< gaudy scales all 
green and gold. 


0 

The wind the restless prisoner of the trees 
Does well for Palujslrina, one would say 
'I'he mighty master’s hands were on the keys 
Of the Maria organ, which thby play 
When early on some sapphire Easter morn 
In a high lillor red as blood or sin the Pope is borne 


From his*dark House out to the Balcony 
Above the bronze gates and the crowded square. 
Whose very fountains seem for ecstasy 
To toss their silver lances in the air, ^ 

And stretching out w'eak hands to East and West 
In vain sends peace to pcacclcss lands, to restless n&tion^ 
rest. 
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* Is'not yon lingering orange afterglow 

That stays to vex the moon more fair'than all 
Rome’s lordliest pageants! strange, a year ago 
I knelt before some crimson Cardinal 
Who^bare the Host across the Esquiline, 

And now—those common poppies in the wheat seem 
twice as fine. 


The blue-green beanficlds yonder, tremulous 
With the last shower, sweeter perfume bring 
Through this cool evening than the odorous 
Flame-jewelled censers the young deacons swing, 
WTien the grey priest unlocks the curtained shrine, 
And makes God*s body from the common fruit of corn 
and vine. 


Poor Fra Giovanni bawling at the mass 
Were out of tune now, for a small brown bird 
Sings overhead, and through the Jong cool grass 
I see that throbbing throat which once I heard 
On starlit hills of flower-starred Arcady, 

Once where the white and crescent sand of Salamis 
meets sea. 


* f 

Sweet is the swallow twittering on the eaves 
At daybreak, when the mower whets his scythe, 
And stock-doves murmur, and the milkmaid leaves 
Her little lonely bed,* and carols blitl}e 
To see the heavy-lowing cattle wait 
Stretching their huge and dripping mouths across the 
farmyard gate. 


And sweet the hops upon t’ e Kentish leas, 

And sweet the wind that lifts the new-mown hay. 
And sweet the fretful swarms of grumbling bees 
That roun^ and round the linden blossoms play; 
And sweet the heifer breathing in the stall. 

And the green bursting ^igs that hang upon the red' 
brick wall. 
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And sweet to hear the cuckoo mock the spring 
While the last violet loiters by the well, 

And sweet to hear the shepherd Daphnis sing 
The song of Linus through a sunny dell 
' Of warm Arcadia where the com is gold 
And the slight lithe-limbcd reapers dance about the 
wattled fold. 

And sweet with young Lycoris to recline 
In some lll5a‘ian valley far away. 

Where canopied on herbs amaracin® 

We too might waste the summer-tranced day 
Matching our reeds in sportive rivalry, 

While far beneath us frets the troubled purple of the 
sea. • 

But sweeter far if silver-sandalled fool 
Of some long-hidden God should ever tread 
The Nuneham meadows, if with reeded flute 
Pressed to his lips some Faun migjht raise his head 
By the green water-flags, ah I sweet indeed 
To see the heavenly herdsman call his white-fleeced 
flock to feed. , 

• • 

Then sing to me thou tuneful chorister, 

Though what thou sing’st be thine own requiem ! 
Tell me thy tale thou hapless cHronicler 
Of thine own tragedies ! do not contemn 
These unfamiliar-hauntSi this English field, 

For many a lovely coronal our northern isle can yield 

Which Grecian meadows know not, many a rose 
Which all day long in vales ;Eoli^ 

A lad might seek in vain for over-grows 
Our hedges like a wanton courtesan 
Unthrifty of its beauty ; lilies too • 

Ilissos never mirrored star our streams, and cockles blue 
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Dot the green wheat which, though they are the signs 
For swallows going south, would nevOr spread 
Their azure tents between the Attic vines ; 

Even that little weed of ragged red, 

Which bids the robin pipe, in Arcady 

Would be a trespasser, and many an unsung elegy 

« 

I 

Sleeps in the reeds that fringe our winding Tliames 
Which to awake were sweeter ravishment 
Than ever Syrinx wept for, diadems 
Of brown bee-studded orchids which were meant 
For Cythcrasa's brows aro. hidden here 

Unknown to Cythersea, and by yonder pasturing steer 

« 

There is a tiny yellow daffodil, 

The butterfly can see it from afar, 

Although one summer evening’s dew could .fill 
Its little cup twice over ere the star 
Had called the lazy shepherd to his fold 
And be no j)rodig3l ; each leaf is flecked with spotted 
gold * 

As if Jove's gorgeous leman Daniie , 

Hot from his gilded arms had stooped to kiss 
The trembling petals, or young Mercury 
Low-flying to the dusky ford of Dis 
Had with one feather of liis pinions 
Just brushed them ! the slight stem which bears the 
burden of its suns 

Is hardly thicker than the ^ossamer, 

Or poor Arachne’s silver tapestry,— 

Men say it bloomed up)on the sepulchre 
Of One I sometime worshipped, but to me 
It seems to fcring diviner memories 
Of faun-loved Heliconi;m glades and blue nymph- 
haunted seaSj 
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Of an untrodden vale at Tempo where 
On the deal* river’s marge Narcissus lies, 

The tangle of the forest in his hair. 

The silence of the woodland in his eyes. 

Wooing that drifting imagery which is ^ 

No sooner kissed than broken ; memories of Salmacis 
• 

Who is not boy nor girl and yet is both, 

Fed by two tires and unsatisfied 
Through their excess, each passion being loth 
For love's own sake to leave tlie other’s side 
Yet killing love by staying, jnernories 
Of Oreads peeping through the ^aves of silent moonlit 
trees, • 

Of lonely Ariadne on the wharf 
At Naxo^, when she saw the treacherous crew 
Far out at sea, and waved her crimson scarf 
And called false Theseus back again nor knew 
That Dionysos on an amber pard ^ 

Was close behind her; memories of what Ma;onia’s bard 

\Vith sightless eyes fctheld, the wall of Troy, 

Queen Helen lying in the carven room. 

And at her side an amorous red-lipped boy 
Trimming with dainty hand his helmet's plume. 
And far away the moil, the shotit, the groan. 

As Hector shielded off the spear and Ajax liurled the 
stone; • • . 

Of winged Perseus with his flawless sword 
Cleaving the snaky tresses of the witch, 

And all those tales imperishably stored 
In little Grecian unis, freightage tnore rich 
Than any gaudy galleon of Spain • 

Bare from the Indies ever! these at least bring, back 
again, 
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For well I know they are not dead at all, 

The ancient Gods of Grecian poesy : * 

I'hey are asleep, and*when they hear thee call 
Will wake and think 'tis very Thessaly, 
This^Thames the Daulian waters, this cool glade 
The yeilow-irised mead where once young Itys laughed 
and played. 

If it was thou dear jasmine-cradled bird 
Who from the leafy stillness of thy throne 
Sang to the wondrgus boy, until he heard 
The horn of Atalanta faintly blown 
Across the Cumner hiJJs, and wandering 
Through Bagh^y w'ood at evening found the Attic poets’ 
spring,— 

Ah ! tiny sobcr-suitcd advocate 

lliat pleadest for the moon against the day 1 
If thou didst make the siicphcrcl seek his male 
On that sweet questing, when Proserpina 
Forgot it W'as not •Sicily and leant , 

Across the mossy Sandford stile in ravished wonder¬ 
ment,— 

I t 

« 

Light-winged and bright-eyed miracle of the wood I 
If ever thou didst sootlie with melody 
One of that httle clan,rthat brotherhood 
\Miich loved the morning-star of Tuscany 
More than the perfect sun Raphael, 

And is immortal, sing to me ! 'for I too love thee well. 

Sing on ! sing on ! let tlie dull world grow young, 
elemental tilings take lorm again. 

And the old shapes pf Beauty walk among 
Tlie simple garths and open crofts, as when 
The son of teto bare the willow rod, 

And <the soft sheep and shaggy goats followed the 
boyish God. 
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Sing on ! sing on ! and Bacchus will be here 
Astride upoh his gorgeous Indian throne. 

And over whimpering tigers shakS the spear 
With yellow ivy crowned and gummy cone, 

While at his side the wanton Bassarid 
Will throw the lion by the mane and catch the mountain 
kid! * . 

Sing on ! and I will wear the leopard skin, 

And steal the mooned wings of Ashtaroth, 

Upon whose icy chariot we could vwn 
Cithaeron in an hour ere tlje froth 
Has ovcr-brimmcd the winc-va^ or the Faun 
Ceased from the treading ! ay, •before the flickering 
lamp of* dawn 

Has scared the hooting owlet to its nest, 

And warned the bat to close its filmy vans, 

Some Maenad girl with vine-leaves on her breast 
Will filch their bcech-nuts from the sleeping Pans 
So softly t^at the little nested thrusfi 
Will never wake, and then with shrilly laugh and leap 

will rush , 

• * 

• • 

Down the green valley where the fallen dew 

Lies thick beneath the elm and coxmt her store, 

Till the brown Satyrs in a jolly#crew 

Tnunple the loosestrife down along the shore, 

And where thcir.homed master sits in state 

Bring strawbemes and* bloomy plums upon a wicker 

crate! 

Sing on ! and soon with passion-w'caried face 
Through the cool leaves Apollo’s Jad will come, 

The Tyrian prince his bristled boar will (Jiase 
Adown the chcstnut-copses all a-bloom. 

And ivory-limbed, grey-eyed, with look of pride, * 
After yon velvet-coated deer the virgin maid will ride. 
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Sing on I and I the dying boy will see 
Stain with liis purple blood the waxen bell 
That overweighs the jacinth, and to me 
The wretched Cyprian her woe will tell, 

And ^ will kiss her mouth and streaming eyes, 

And lead her to the myrtle-hidden grove where Adon 
lies 1 

« 

Cry out aloud on Itys ! memory 
That foster-brother of remorse and pain 
Drops poison in niipc ear,—0 to be free, 

To bum one’s old ships ! and to launch again 
Into the white-plumedj battle of the waves 
And fight old Proteys for the spoil of coral-flowered 
caves 1 , 

0 for Medea with her poppied sixjII ! 

O for the secret of the Colchian shrine ! * 

O for one leaf of that pale asphodel 
Which binds the tired broyvs of Prosperine, 

And sheds such wcndrous dews at eve that she 
Dreams of the fields of Enna, by the far Sicilian sea, 

Where oft the golden-girdlcd l;ee *ahe chased 
Prom lily to lily on the level mead. 

Ere yet her sombre Lord had bid her taste 
Tlie deadly fruit of yiat pomegranate seed. 

Ere the black steeds had harried her away 
Down to the faint and flowerless land, the sick and 
sunless day. " ' ' 

0 for one midnight and as paramour 
The Venus of the little Meiian farm 1 
O that some antique statue for one hour 
Might wake to passion, and that I could charm 
The Dawn al Florence from its dumb despair. 

Mix with those mighty limbs and make that giant 
breast my lair I 
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Sing on ! sing on ! I would be drunk with life. 

Drunk with*the trampled vintage of my youth, 

I would forget the wearying wasted strife, 

The riven veil, the Gorgon eyes of Truth, 

The praycrlcss vigil and the cry for prayer, # 

The barren gifts, the lifted arms, the dull insensate air ! 

Sing on ! sing on ! 0 feathered Niobe, * 

Thou canst make sorrow beautiful, and steal 
From joy its sweetest music, not as wc 
Who by dead voiceless silence strive to heal 
Our too untented wounds, and do but keep 
Pain barricadoed in our hcartJ:^ and murder pillowed 
sleep. 

• 

Sing louder yet, why must I still behold 
The wan white face of that deserted Christ, 

Whose bleeding hands my hands did once enfold, 
Wliose smitten lips my lips so oft have kissed. 

And now in mute and marble misery 
Sits in his lone dishonoured House aifd weeps, perchance 
for me ? 

0 Memory cast dowft thy wreathed shell! . 

Break thy hoarse lute O sad Melpomene 1 
O sorrow, sorrow keep thy cloistered cell 
Nor dim with tears this Iim|:gd Castaly ! 

Cease, cease, sad bird, thou dost the forest wrong 
To vex its sylvan quiet with such wild impassioned 
song! * * 

Cease, cense, or if ’tis anguish to be dumb 
Take from the pastoral thrush her simpler air, 
Whose jocund carelessness doth njore become 
This English woodland than Ihy keen despair. 

Ah ! cease and let the north wind bear fliy lay 
Back to the rocky hills of iiiracc, the stormy Dnuliali 
bay. 
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' A moment more, the startled leaves had stirred, 
Endyniion would have passed across the mead 
Moonstruck with love, and this still Thames had heard 
Pan plash and paddle groping for some reed 
To lucre from her blue cave that Naiad maid 
Who for such piping listens half in joy and half afraid. 

A moment more, the waking dove had < ooed. 

The silver daughter of the silver sea 
With the fond gyves of clinging hands had wooed 
Her wanton from' lhe chase, and Dryope 
Had thrust aside the bran/:hes of her oak 
To see the lusty gold-iiaircd lad rein in his snorting 
yoke. ' 

I 

A moment more, the trees had stooped to kiss 
Pale Daphne just awakening from the swoon 
Of tremulous laurels, lonely Salmacis 
Had bared his barren beauty to the moon. 

And through the vale with sad voluptuous smile 
Antinous had wandered, the red lotus of thd Nile 


Down leaning from his black and clustering hair, ' 
To shade those slumberous eyelids* caverned bliss, 
Or else on yonder grassy slope with bare 
High-tuniced limbs miravished Artemis 
Had bade her hounds give tongue, and roused the deer 
From his green ambuscade \yith shrill halloo and 
prickling spear. 


Lie still, lie still, O passionate heart, lie still! 

O Melancholy, fol(J thy raven wing ! 

O sobbing Dryad, from thy hollow hill 
Come not with such despondent answering ! 

No more thou winged Marsyas complain, 

Apollo loveth not to hear such troubled songs of pain 1 
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It was a dream, the glade is tenantless, 

No soft Ionian laughter moves the air. 

The Thames creeps on in sluggish leadenness. 

And from the copse left desolate and bare 
Fled is young Bacchus with his revelry, , 

Yet still from Nuneham wood there comes that thrilling 
melody , 

So sad, that one might think a human heart 
Brake in each separate note, a quality 
Which music sometimes has, being,the Art 
Which is most nigh to tears and memory ; 

Poor mourning Philomel, wh&^t (^ost thou fear ? 

Thy sister doth not haunt these Ijelds, Pandion is not 
here, • 

Here is no cruel Lord %vith murderous blade, 

No woven web of bloody heraldries, 

But mossy dells for roving comrades made, 

Warm valleys where the tired student lies 
With half-shut book, and many a winding walk 
Where rustic lovers stray at eve in happy simple talk. 

The harmless rabbit |ambols with its young 
Across the trampled towing-path, where late 
A troop of laughing boys in jostling throng 
Cheered with their noisy crie^the racing eight; 

The gossamer, with ravelled silver threads, 

Works at its little loom, and from the dusky red-eaved 
sheds 

Of the loife Farm a flickering light shines out 
Where the swinked shepherd drives his bleating flock 
Back to their wattled sheep-cotes, ^ faint shout 
Comes from some Oxford boat at Bandford lock, 

And starts the moor-hen from the sedgy rlli. 

And the dim lengthening shadows flit like swallows up 
the hill. 
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The heron passes homeward to the mere, 

The blue mist crocj^s among the shivering trees. 
Gold world by world the silent stars appear. 

And like a blossom blown before the breeze 
A w'kite moon drifts across the shimmering sky. 

Mute arbitress of all thy sad, thy rapturous threnody. 

She does riot heed thoc, wherefore should she heed. 
She knows Endymion is not far away ; 

'Tis I, 'tis I, whose soul is as the reed 
Which has.no mf'ssage of its own to play, 

So pipes another’s bidding, it is I, 

Drifting with every wjpd on the wide sea of miseIy^ 

I 

Ah ! the brown bird has ceased : one exq.’iisite trill 
About the somljre woodland seems to cling 
Dying in music, else the air is still. 

So still that one might hear the bat’s simill wing 
W ander and wheel above the pines, or tell 
Each tiny dew-drop dripping from the bluebeirs 
brimming cell*. 

And far away across the lengthening wold. 

Across the willowy flats and thickets brown, 
Magdalen's tall tower tipped with tremulous g<jld 
Marks the long High Street of the little town, 

And warns me to return ; I must not wait. 

Hark ! ’tis the curfew booming from the bell at Christ 
Church gate. 
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T he Thames nocturne of blue and gold 
Changed to a Harmony in grey : * 

A barge with ochre-coloured hay 
Dropt from the wharf: and chill and cold 


The yellow fog came creeping down 
The bridges, till the houses^ walls 
Seemed changed to shadows #ind St. Pnurs 
Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 


Then suddenly arose the clang 
Of waking life ; the streets were stirred 
With country waggons: and a bird 
Flew to the glistening roofs and s^g. 

But one pale woman all alone, 

The daylight kisteing her wan hair, 
Loitered beneath the gas lamps’ flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone. 


MAGDALEN WALKS 
• • 

T he little white clouds are racing over the sky. 
And the fields are strewn with the gold of 
the flower of March, * ■ 

The daffodil breaks under foot, and the tasselled 
larch , 

Sways and swings as the thrush goes hurrying by. 

921 
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A delicate odour is borne on tlie wings of the morning 
breeze, , 

The odour of leaves and of grass, and of newly 
upturned earth, 

The birds are singing for joy of the Spring’s glad 
’birth, 

Hopping from branch to branch on the rocking trees. 
< 

And all the woods are alive with the Tuumiur and 
sound of Spring, 

And the rose-bud breaks into pink on the climbing 
briar, 

And the crocus-bed is a quivering moon of fire 

Girdled round with tfie belt of amethyst ring. 

And the plane to the pine-tree is whis]')cring some tale 
of love 

Till it rustles with laughter and tosses i/s mantle of 
green, 

And the gloom of the wych-elm's nollow is lit with 
the iris sheet? 

Of the b\inushed rainbow throat and the Alwer breast 
of a dove. 

See i the lark starts up from his bed in the meadow 
there. 

Breaking the gossamer threads and the nets of dew, 

And flashing adown’thc river, a flame of blue 1 

The kingfisher flies like an arrow, and wounds the air. 
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ATHANASIA 

T O that gaunt House of Art whicli lacks for 
naught 

Of all the great things men have saved from 
Time, * 

The withered body of a girl was brought 
Dead ere itie world’s glad youth had tauclicd its 
prime, 

And seen by lonely Arabs lying hid 
In the dim womb of some black pyramid. 

But when they had unloosed, the linen band 
Which swathed the Egyptian's body,—lo ! was 
found • 

Closed in thfi wasted hollow of her hand 
A little seed, which sown in English ground 
Did wondrous snow of starry blossoms bear 
And spread rich odours through our spring-tide air. 

With such strange arts this flower did allure 
'Piiat all forgotten was the asphodel, 

And the brown bee, the lily’s paramour, 

Forsook the cup where he was wont to dwell, 

For not a thing of ccA-th it seemed to be, 

I^ut stolen from some heavenly Arcady. 

In vain the sad narcissus, wan and white 
At its own beauty, hung aerbss tUe stream. 

The purple dragon-fly had no delight 
With its goid dust to, make his wings a-gleam. 

Ah ! no delight the jasmine-bloom to kiss, 

Or brush, the rain-pearls from the eucharis. 

For love of it the passionate nightingale 
Forgot the hills of Thrace, the /:|iiel king, 

And the pale dove no longer cared to sai^ 

Through the wet woods at time of blossoming. 

But round this flower of Egypt sought to float,* 

With silvered wing and amethystine throat. 
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While the hot sun blazed in his tower of blue 
A cooling wind crept from the land oi snows, 

And the warm south with tender tears of dew 
Drenched its white leaves when Herperos up-rose 
Amid those sea-green meadows of the sky 
On which the scarlet bars of sunset lie. 

• 

But wlicri o’er wastes of lily-l auntcd field 
The tired birds had stayed their amorou: tune, 

And broad and glittering like an argent shield 
High in the sapphire heavens hung the moon. 

Did no strange dream or evil memory make 
Each tremulous petal, of its blossoms shake ? 

Ah no 1 to this bright flower a thousand years 
Seemed but the lingering of a summer’s day. 

It never knew the tide of cankering fears 
Which turn a boy’s gold hair to withered grey. 

The dread desire of death it never knew, 

Or how all folk that they were born mu.st rue. 

I 

For we to death with pipe and dancing go. 

Nor would we pass the ivory gate again, 

As spme sad river wearied of its flow 
Through the dull plains, the haunts of common men. 
Leaps lover-like into the terrible sea ! 

And counts it gain to die so gloriously. 

We mar our lordly strength in barren strife 
With the world’s legions led by clamorous care. 

It never feels decay but gathers life 
'From the pure sunlight end the supreme air. 

We live beneath Time's wasting sovereignty, 

It is the child of all, eternity. 
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SERENADE 
(for music) 

T he western wind is blo\ving fair 
Across the dark Aigean sea, 

And at the secret marble stair • 

My T 5 man galley waits for thee. 

Come down ! the purple sail is spread. 

The watchinEin sleeps within the town, 

O leave thy lily-flowered bed;* 

O Lady mine come down, come down ! 

She will not come, I know her well. 

Of lever’s vows she hath no care, 

And little good a man can tell 
Of one so cniel and so fair. 

True iove is but a woman’s toy, 

They never know the lover’s pain. 

And I who loved as loves a boy 
Mu^t love in vain, must lovt^in vain. 

O noble pilot, tell me true. 

Is that the sheen of golden hair ? 

Or is it but the tangled dew 
That binds the passion-flowers there ? 
Gt)od sailor come and tell me now 
Is that my Lady’s lily Ifhnd ?, 

Or is it but the gleaming prow, 

Or is it* hut the silver sand ? 

No ! no ! ’tis not the tangled dew, 

’lis not the silver-fretted sand, 

It is my own dear Lady true 
With golden hair and lily l-and ! 

O noble pilot, steer for Troy, , 

Good sailor, ply the labouring oar. 

This is the Queen of life and joy ' 

Whom we must bear from Grecian shore I 
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The waning sky grows faint and blue, 
It wants an hour still of day, ■ 
Aboard ! aboard ! my gallant crew, 

O Lady mine, away ! away 1 
, O noble pilot, steer for Troy, 

Good sailor, ply the labouring oar, 
O loved as only loves a bov ! 

(y loved f(‘r ever e\'erinore 1 


ENDYMION 

« 

(fok music) 

T he a]:)ple trees arc hung with gold. 
And birds arc loud in Arcady, 
I'lic sheep lie bleating in the fold, 
The wild go,at runs across the wold. 

But yesterday his love he told, 

I know he will come back to me. 

O rising moon ! O 1-ady n 7 oon ! 

Be you my l<jver's sentinel. 

You cannot choose but know him well. 
For he is shod with purple shoon. 

You cannot choose but know my love. 
For he a shepherd's crook doth bear, 
And he is soft as any dove. 

And brown and curly is his liair. 


The turtle now has ceased to call 
Upon her crimson-footed groom. 
The grey wolf prowls about the stall, 
The lily’s singing seneschal 
Sleeps in the lily-bell, and aU 

llic violet hifls are lost in gloom. 
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0 risen moon ! O holy moon ! 

Stand on the top of Helicc. 

And if my own true love you see, 

Ah ! if you see the purple shoon, 

The hazel crook, the lad's brown hair, 

The goat-skin wrapped about his arm, 
Tell'hiiji that 1 am waiting where 
The rushlight glimmers in the Fanh. 

The falling dew is cold and chill, 

And no bird sings in Arcady, 

The little fauns have left the hill, 

Even the tired dalTodil • 
lias closed its gilded doors,* and still 
MyTover comes not back to me. 

False moon ! False moon ! O waning moon 1 
Where is my own true lover gone, 

"Wliere are the lips vermilion, 

The slie{)herd's crook, the purple shoon ? 

Why spread that silver pavilion, 

\V3iy wear that veil of drifting mist ? 

Ah ! thou hast young Endymion, 

I hou hast yie lips that should be kissed ! ^ 
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M |Y« limbs arc wasted with a flame. 
My feet are sore with travelling, 
For, calling on my Lady’s name, 

My lips have now forgot to sing. 


O Linnet in the wild-rose brake 
Strain for my Love thy melody,* 

O Lark sing louder for love’s sake, • 

My gentle Lady passeth by. 
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She is too fair for any man 
To see or hold his heart's delight. 

Fairer than Queen or courtesan 
Or moonlit water in the night. 

Her hair is bound with myrtle leaves, 
{Green leaves upon her golden hair !) 

Green grasses through the yellow sheaves 
Of autumn corn arc not more fair. 

Her little lips, more made to kiss 
Than to ciy bitterly for pain, 

Are tremulous as brook-walcr is, 

Or roses after evening rain. 

Her neck is like white mclilotc 
Flushing for pleasure of the sun, 

The throbbing of the linnet's tliroab 
Is not so sweet to look u]?on. 

As a pomeg*‘anate, cut' in twain, 

White-seeded, in her crimson inouih, 

Her cheeks are as the fading stain 
W'Jiere the peach redden? to tlio south 

O twining hands ! O delicate 

Wliitc body made for love and pain ! 

O House ot love*! O desolate 
Pale flower beaten by the rain 1 


CHANSON 

A RING of gold and a milk-white dove 
Arc goodly gifts for thee. 

And a hempen rope for your own love 
To hang upon a tree. 
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« 


For you a House of Ivory, 

(Rosos are white in the rose-bower) ! 

A narrow bed for me to lie, 

(White, O white, is the hemlock flower) ! 

Myrtle and jessamine for you 

(O the red rose is fair to see) ! ^ 

For me the cypress and the rue, 

(Finest of all is rosemary) ! 

For you three lovers of you? hand, 

(Green grass wliere.a man lies dead) ! 

For me three paces on the sand, 

(Plant lilies at my hcad)»! 


2 G 


O. V 




C:iTAR\fIDES 




CHARMIDES 


I 

H e was a Grecian lad, who coming home 
W'ith pulpy ligs and wine from Sicily 
Stood at liis galley's prow, and let the foam 
Blow through his crisp brpwn curls unconsciously, 
And holding wave and wind in despite 
Peered from his dripping seat «icross the wet and 
stormy night. 

'fill with the dawn he saw a burnished spear 
Like a thhi thread of gold against the sky, 

And hoisted sail^ and strained the creaking gear, 

And bade the pilot head her lustily 
Against tlie, nor-west gale, and all dSy long 
Held on his way, and marked the rowers' time with 
measured song, 

• • 

And when the faint Corinthian hills were red 
Dropped anchor in a little sandy bay. 

And with fresh boughs of olive crowned his head, 

And brushed from cheek and throat the hoary spray, 
And washed his limbs with oil, and from the hold 
Brought his linen tunic'and his sandals brazcn*soled. 

And a rich robe stained with the fishes’ juice 
Which of some swarthy trader he had bought 
Upon the simny quay at Syracuse^ . 

And was with lyrian broideries inwroijght, 

And by the questioning merchants made his way 
Up through the soft and silver woods, and wheh th6 
labouring day 
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Had spun its tangled web of crimson cloud, 

Clomb the high hill, and with swift ^ent feet 
Crept to the fane unnoticed by the crowd 
Of busy priests, and from some dark retreat 
Watched the young swains liis frolic playmates bring 
The firstling of their little flock, and the'shy shepherd 
fling, 

The crackling salt upon the flame, or hang 
His studded crook against the temple wall 
To Her who keeps ,away the ravenous fang 
Of the base wolf from homestead and from stall; 
And then the clear-voiced maidens 'gan to sing, 

And to the altar each man brought some goodly 
offering, 

A bccchen cup brimming with milky foam, 

A fair clotli wrought with cunning imagery 
Of hounds in chase, a waxen honey-c<^mb 
Dripping with oozy gold vliich scarce the bee 
Had ceased from building, a black skin of oil 
Meet for the wrestlers, a great boar the fierce and white- 
tusked spoil 

( ' 

Stolen from Artemis that jealous maid 
To please Athena, and the dappled hide 
Of a tall stag wlio in some mountain glade 
Had met the shaft ;*and then the licrald cried, 

And from the pillared precinct one by one 
Went the glad Greeks well pleased' that they their 
simple vows had done. 

And the old priest put out the waning fires 
Save that one lamp whose restless ruby glowed 
For ever in the coll, and the slirill lyres 
Came fainter on the wind, as down the road 
In joyous dance these country folk did pass, 

And with stout hands the warder closed the gates of 
polished brass. 
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Long time he lay and hardly dared to breathe, 

And heard the cadenced drip of spilt-out wine. 

And the rosc-jietajs falling from the wreath 
As the night breezes wandered through the shrine. 
And seemed to be in some entranced swoon * 

Till through the open roof above the full and brimming 
moon * . 

Flooded with sheeny waves the marble floor, 

When from his nook up leapt the venturous lad, 
And flinging wide the ceclar-carven rioor 
Beheld an awful image saf^on-clad 
And armed for battle ! the gau^t Griffin glared 
From the huge helm, and the long lancc of wreck and 
ruin flared 

Like a red rod of flame, stony and steeled, 

Tlie Gorgbn's head its leaden eyeballs rolled, 

And writhed its snaky horrors through the shield. 

And gaj:>ed aghast with •bloodless lips and cold 
In passion ipipotent, while with blin*d gaze 
The blinking owl between the feet hooted in slirill 
amaze. 

• t 

The lonely fisher as lie trimmed his lamp 
Far out at sea off Sunium, or c;ist 
The net for tunnies, heard a brajen tramp 
Of horses smite the waves, and a wfld blast 
Divide the folded, curtains of the night, 

And knelt upon*the littlej^oop, and prayed in holy fright. 

And guilty lovers in tlieir vonery 
Forgat a little while their stolen sweets, 

Deeming they heard dread Dian's bitter cry; 

And the grim watchmen on their lofty^scats 
Ran to their shields in haste precipitate, 

Or stained black-bearded throats across the dtisky* 
parapet. 
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For roiuid the teni})le rolled the clang of arms, 

And the twelve Gods leapt up in maVble fear, 

And the air quaked with dissonant giarums 
Till huge Poseidon shook his mighty spear. 

And’- on the frieze the prancing horses neighed, 

And the low tread of hurrying feet rang from the 
cavalpade. 

Ready for death with parted lips lie stood. 

And well content at vSuch a price to see 
That calm vide brow, that terrible maidenhood, 

The marvel of that pitiless chastity, 

Ah ! well content indfed, for never wight 
Since Troy\s young shepherd prince had seen so 
wonderful a siglit 

Ready for death lie stood, but lo ! the air 
Grew silent, and the horses ceased lo neigh, 

And off his brow he tossed the clustering hair, 

And from his limbs he threw the cloak away ; 

For whom would 'not such love make desperate ? 

And njgher came, and touched her throat, and with 
hands violate 

I 

Undid the cuirass, and the crocus gown, 

And bared the breasts of polished ivory, 

Till from the waist tliQ pcplos falling down 
Left visible thl* secret mystery 
Wiich to no lover will Athena show,. 

The grand cool flanks, the crescent thighs, the bossy 
hills of snow. 

I'hose who have never known a lover’s sin 
Let them not regd my ditty, it will be 
To their dull ears so miisicicss and thin 

4 

That they will have no joy of it, but ye 
To ^hose wan cheeks now creeps the lingering smile-. 
Ye who have learned who Eros is,—0 listen yet awhile. 
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A little space he let his greedy eyes 
Rest on the t)umjshed image, till mere sight 
Half swooned for surfeit of such luxuries, 

And then his lips in hungering delight 
Fed on her lips, and round the towered neck ^ 

He flung his arms, nor cared at all his passion's will to 
check.* . 

Never I ween did lover hold such tryst, 

For all night long he murmured honeyed word, 

And saw her sweet unravished limits, and kissed 
Her pale and argent body undisturbed, 

And paddled with the policed l^liroat, and pressed 
His hot and beating heart upon hej: chill and icy breast. 

It was as if Numidian javelins 
Pierced through and through his wild and whirling 
brain, * 

And his nerves tlirillcd like throbbing violins 
In exquisite pulsation, and the pain 
Was such sweet anguish that he neto drew 
His lips from hers till overhead the lark of warning flew. 

They who have nevef* seen the daylight peer 
Into a darkened room, and drawn the curtain, 

And with dull eyes and wearied from some dear 
And worshipped body rLsen, ^hey for certain 
Will never know of what I try to sing, 

How long the l^st kiss was, how fond and late his 
lingering.' • 

I'he mooif was girdled with a crystal rim, 

The sign which shipincn say is ominous 
Of wrath in heaven, the wan stars^were dim 
And the low lightening east was Ircmulous 
With the faint fluttering wings of flying^awn 
Ere from the silent sombre shrine his lover had •witlf- 
drawn. 
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Down tlie steep rock with hurried feet and fast 
Clomb the brave lad, and reached the cave of Pan, 
And heard the goat-foot snoring as he passed. 

And leapt upon a grassy knoll and ran 
Like, a yoxmg fawn unto an olive wood 
Wliich in a shady valley by the well-built city stood ; 

I 

And sought a little stream, which well he knew, 

For oftentimes with bo 3 dsh careless shont 
J'he green and crested grebe he would pursue, 

Or snare in woven net the silver trout, 

And down iuiiid the startled reeds he lay 
Panting in breathless swe^^t affright, and waited for the 
day, 

I 

On the green bank lie lay, and let one hand 
Dip in the ccjol dark ecldies listlessly, 

And soon the breath of nioniing came anebfanned 
His hot flushed checks, or lifted waptonly 
The tangled curls from off Ijis forehead, while 
lie on the ruiiniig water gazed with strange and 
secret smile. 

And soon the shepherd in rougii ^.'ooJlen cloak , 

With his long crook undid the wattled cotes, 

And from the stack a thin blue wreath of smoke 
Curled through the air across the ri))ening oats, 

And on the hill the yellow house-dog bayed 
As through the crisp and rustling fcni the heavy cattle 
strayed. ■ ‘ ' 

And when the light-foot mower wont afield ' 
f Across the meadows laced with threaded dew. 

And tlie sheep bleated on the misty weald, 

And from its nest the waking corncrake flew. 

Some woodirlen saw him lying by the stream 
And marvelled much that any lad so beautiful could 
seem. 
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Nor deemed him born of mortals, and one said, 

It is youngs Hylas, that false rimaway 
Who with a Naiad now would make his bed 
Forgetting Herakles," but otlicrs, " Nay, 

It is Narcissus, his own paramour, ^ 

Those an' the fond and crimson lips no woman can 
aUurc/* 

» 

And when they nearer came a third one cried, 

“ It is young Dionysos who has liid 
His spear and fawnskiii by the river side 
Weary of hunting nith the Bassafid, 

And wise indeed were we aw;i\' to fl\': 

They live not I«mg who on tlic gtx^ls immortal come to 
spy.” . 

So turned they back, and feared to look behind, 

And told the timid swain how they ha<l scon 
Amid the reeds some woodland God reclined. 

And no man (fared to cfoss the open green, 

And on that day no olive-tree w'as »ain. 

Nor rushes tut, but all deserted was the fair domain. 

Save when the neat-lierd’s lad, liis empty pail 
Well slung upon his back, with leap and bound * 
Raced on the other side, and stopped to hail, 

Hoping that he some comrade new had found, 

And gat no answer, and then hilf afiaid 
Passed on his simple way, or duwm the still and silent 
glade • * • 

A little girl ran laughing from the farm, 

Not thinking of love's secret mysteries, 

And when she saw the white and gleaming arm 
And all his manlihood, with longihg eyes 
Whose passion mocked her sweet virginity 
Watched him awhile, and then stole back sadly and 
wearily. 
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Far off he heard the city's hum and noise, 

And now and then the shriller laughter where 
The passionate purity of brown-limbed boys 
Wrestled or raced in the clear healthful air, 

And ^ow and then a little tinkling bell 
As the shorn wether led the sheep down to the mossy 
well. 


Through the grey willow's danced the treHul gnat. 
The grasshopper chirped idly from the tree, 

In sleek and oily coat the water-rat 
Breasting the little ripples manfully 
Made for the wdld-duck’s nest, from bough to bough 
Hopped the shy lincfi, and the huge tortoise crept 
across the slough. 


On the faint wind floated the silky seeds 
As the bright scythe swept through the waving grass, 
The ousel-cock splashed circles in the reeds 
And flecked with silver wliorls the *forest's glass, 
Which scarce had cauglit again its imagery 
Ere from its bed thV dusky tench leapt at th^ dragon-fly 


But little care had lie for any thing 
Tljough up and down the beech the squirrel playco'. 
And from the copse the linnet ’gan to sing 
To her browm mate lior sweetest serenade ; 

Ah ! little care indeed, for he had .‘^een 
The breasts of Fallas and the naked w'ondcr of the 
Queen. 

« * 

But when the herdsman called his straggling goats 
‘With whistling pipe ac^’oss the rocky road*, 

And the shard-beetle with its trumpet-notes 
Boomed through the darkening woods, and seemed 
to bode 

Of coming st*orm, and the belated crane 
Passed homeward like a shadow, and the dull big drops 
of rain 
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Fell on the pattering fig-leaves, up he rose, 

And from the gloomy forest went his way 
Past sombre homestead and wet orchard-close, 

And came at last unto a little quay. 

And called hb mates aboard, and took his seat 
On the high p(M)p, and pushed from land, and^loosed 
the dnpping sheet. 

And steered across the bay, and when nme suns 
Passed down the long and laddered way of gold, 
And nine pale moons had breathed their orisfms 
To the chaste stars their confessors, or told 
Their dearest secret to the'downy moth 
That will not fly at noonday,* through the foam and 
surging froth * 

Came a great owd witli yellow sulplmrous eyes 
And lit upon the ship, w^hose timbers creaked 
As thougli the lading of three argosies 
Were in the hold, and flapped its wings and shrieked, 
And darkness straightway stole across the deep, 
Sheathed,was Orion's sword, drcacl Mars himself fled 
down the steep. 

•And the moon hid behind a tawny mask . 

Of drifting cloud, and from the ocean’s marge 
Rose the red plume, the huge and homed casque, 
l‘he scven-cubit spear, the Jjrazen targe ! 

And clad in bright and bumislicd jfanoply 
Athena strode across the stretch of sick and shivering 
sea 1 * • 

To the dull sailors' sight her loosened locks 
Seemed like the jagged storm-rack, and her feet 
Only the spume that floats on hidden rocks, 

And, marking how the rising waters beat 
Against the rolling ship, the pilot cried* 

To the young helmsman at the stem to luff Iq wind¬ 
ward side. 
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But he, the overbold adulterer, 

A dear profaner of great mysteries, 

An ardent amorous idolater, 

Wheii he beheld those grand relentless eyes 
Laughed loud for joy, and crying out “ I come ” 
Leapt from the lofty poop into the chill and churning 
foam. 

* 

Then fell from the high heaven one bright star, 

One dancer left the circling galaxy, 

And back to Athens on her clattering car 
In all the pride ofVenged divinity 
Pale Pallas swept with shrWl and steely clank. 

And a few gurgling bubbles rose where her boy lover 
sank. 

And the mast shuddered as the gaunt owl flew 
With mocking hoots after the rvratlitul Queen, 

And the old pilot bade tlie trembling crew 
Hoist the big sail, and told how lie had seen 
Close to tlie stem atdim and giant form. 

And like a dipping sw'allow the stout ship dashed 
through the storm. 

• t 

And nb man dared to speak of Charmides 

Deeming that he some evil thing had wrought. 

And when they reached the strait Symplegades 

They beached tlieir gdllcy on the shore, and souglit 
The toll-gate of the city luistily. 

And in the market showed thch* browli and pictured 
pottery. 
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B U'r some good Triton-god had ruih, and b^e 
3 ‘lic boy’s drowned body back to Grecian 
land,. 

And mermaids combed his dank and dripj^g hair 
And smoothed his brow, and loosed his clenching 
hand, 

Some brought sweet spices from far Araby, 

And others bade the halcyon singlier softest lullaby. 

And when Ijc neared his old Atlienian home, 

A mighty billow rose up suddenly 
Upon whose oily back the clotted foam 
Lay diapered in some strange fantasy, 

And clasping him unto its glassy breast 
Swept landwarcl, like a^ white-maned steed upon a 
venturous quest! 

• 

Now where Colonos leans unto the sea 
• There lies a long and level stretch of lawn ; 
llie rabbit know's it, and the mountain bee 
For it deserts Hymettus, and the h'aun 
Is not afraid, for never through the day 
Comes a cry ruder than the shout o*f shepherd lads at 
play. 


But ofteA from the thoniy labyrinth 
And tangled bnuiches of the circling wood 
The stealthy hunter sees young l^acintli 

Hurling the polished disk, and draws his hood 
Over his guilty gaze, and creeps away, • 

Nor dares to wind his honi, or—else at the first* break 
of day 
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The Dryads come and throw the leathern ball 
Along the reedy shore, and circumveht 
Some goat-eared Pan to be their seneschal 
For fear of bold Poseidon's ravishment, 

And loose their girdles, with shy timorous eyes, 

Lest from the surf his azure arms and purple beard 
shoul4 rise. 

On this side and on that a rocky cave. 

Hung with the yellow-belled laburnum, stands ; 
Smooth is the beach, save where some ebbing wave 
Leaves its faint outline etched upon tlie sands, 

As though it feared to ,bc foo soon forgot 
By the green rush, hs playfellow,—and yet, it is a 
spot 

So small, that the inconstant butterfly 
Could steal the hoarded money from each flower 
Ere it was noon, and still not satisfy , 

Its over-greedy love,—within an hour 
A sailor boy, wcrc*he but rude enow 
To land and pluck a garland for his galley’s painted 
prow, 

‘ ♦ 

. t 

Would almost leave the little meadow baie, 

For it knows nothing of great pageantry, 

Only a few narcissi lier(j,and there 
Stand separate in sweet austerity. 

Dotting the un-niown grass with silver stars, 

And here and there a daffodil waves tm^ scimitars. 

liifher the billow brough* him, and was glad 
Of such dear servitude, and where the land 
Was virgin of all \ra):ers laid the lad 
Upon the golden margent of the strand. 

And like a lingering lover oft returned 
lb kiss those pallid limbs which once with intense fire 
burned, 
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Ere the wet seas had quenched that holocaust, 

That self-fed flame, that passionate lustiliead. 

Ere grisly death with chill and nipping frost 
Had withered up those lilies white and red 
Which, while the boy would tlirough the forest r^nge. 
Answered each other in a sweet antiphonal counter¬ 
change’ . 

And when at dawn the wood-nymphs, hand-in-hand, 
Tlireaded tlic bosky dell, their satyr spied 
The boy's pale body stretched u^wn the sand. 

And feared Poseidon's treachety/and cried, 

And like bright sunbeams fliliii^ through a glade 
Each startled Dryad sought sqrne safe and leafy 
ambuscade. 

Save one w’hite girl, w'ho deemed it would not be 
So dread a thing to feel a sea-god's arms 
Crushing her brt^sts in amorous tyrann3% 

And longed to*listen lo^those subtle charms 
Insidious lovers weave when they wiould win 
Some fenced fortress, and stole back again, nor thought 
it sin 

• 

i*o yield her treasure unto one so fair, 

Aiid lay beside him, thirsty with love’s drouth. 
Called him soft names, played with his tangled hair. 
And with hot lips made havot of lys mouth 
Afraid he might not wake, and then afraid 
Lest he might wa 4 cc too ^oon, fled back, and then, fond 
renegade, 

Returned \o fresh assault, and all day long 
Sat at his side, and laughed at her new toy, 

And held his hand, and sang her sjvpetest song, 

Then frowned to sec how forward was the boy 
Who would not with her maidenhood entwine, 

Nor knew that three days since his eyes had looked oil 
Proserpine, 
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Nor knew what sacrilege his lips had done, 

But said, ** He will awake, 1 know him well, 

He will awake at evening when the sun 
Hangs his red shield on Corinth's citadel; 

This^sleep is but a cruel treachery 

To make me love him more, and in some cavern of the sea 

Deeper tlian ever falls the fisher's iu^e 
Already a huge Triton blows his horn, 

And weaves a garland from the crystalline 
And drifting oc^an-tendrils to adorn 
The emerald pillars of our bridal bed, 

For sphered in foamiqg silver, and with coral crowned 
head, , 

4 

We two will sit upon a throne of pearl. 

And a blue wave will be our canop)?^, 

And at our feet the water-snakes will curl • 

In all their amethystine panoply ♦ 

Of diamonded mail, and wcAvill mark 
The mullets swimming by the mast of some storm- 
foundered bark, 

VOrmilion-finned with e3?^es of bdssy gold , 

Like Hakes of crimson light, and the great deep 
His glassy-portalcd chamber will unfold. 

And wc will sec the^painted dolphuis sleep 
Cradled by murmuring halcyons on the rocks 
Where Proteus in quaint suit of green pastures his 
monstrous flocks. 

Ahd tremulous opal-hue'^ anemones * 

Will wave their purple fringes where we tread 
Upon the mirrored ^flour, and argosies 
Of fishes flecked with tawny scales will thread 
The drifting "cordage of the shattered wreck. 

And.honey-coloured amber beads our twining limbs 
will deck.” 
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But when that baffled Lord of War the Sun 
With gaudy pennon flying passed away 
Into his brazen House, and one by one " 

The little yellow stars began to stray 
Across the field of heaven, ah ! then indeed , 

She feared his lips upon her lips would never care to 
feed, ’ , 

w 

And cried, “ Awake, already the pale moon 
Washes the trees with silver, and tlie wave 
Creeps grey and chilly up this sandy dune, 

The croaking frogs are out, and from tiui cave 
The night-jar shrieks, the flufteryig bats repass, 

And the brown stoat with hollow flpnks creeps through 
the dusky grass. 

Nay, though thou tirt a God, be not so coy, 

For in yon stream there is a little reed 
1 ‘hat often whispj‘rs how a lovely boy 
Lay with her once upon a grassy mead. 

Who when his cruel pleasure he liad done 
Spread win^ of rustling gold and soared aloft into 
the sun. 

Be not so coy, the laurel trembles still 
With great Apollo's kisses, and the fir 
Whose clustering sisters fringe the sea ward hill 
Hath many a talc of that bold ravishcr 
Whom men call Boreas, and I have seen 
The mocking eye*s of Hermes through the poplar's 
silvery sheen. 

Even the jealous Naiads call me fair. 

And every mom a young and rudd^ swain 
Woos me with apples and with locks of hair, 

And seeks to soothe my virginal disdaiiT 
By all the gifts the gentle wood-nymphs love ; • ' 

But yesterday he brought to me an iris-plumaged dove 
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With little crimson feet, which with its store 
Of seven spotted eggs the cruel lad* 

Had stolen from the lofty sycamore 
At daybreak, when her amorous comrade had 
Flo\/n off in search of berried juniper 
Which most they love ; tlie fretful wasp, that earliest 
vintner 

Of the blue grapes, hath not j)ersistciicy 
So constant as this simple shepherd-boy 
For my poor lips, his joyous purity 
And laughing sunny eyes might well decoy 
A Dryad from her oa{h tb Artemis ; 

For very beautiful ^ he, his mouth was made to kiss ; 

I 

His argent forehead, like a raging moon 
Over the dusky hills of meeting brows, 

Is crescent shaped, the hot and Tyrian n(X)n 
Leads from the myrtlc-grovc no gpodlier spouse 
For Cythcraja, the tirst silk^^ down 
Fringes his blushing cheeks, and his 5^oung limbs are 
strong and browm : 

And he is rich, and fat and fleeay herds , 

Of bleating sheep upon his meadows lie. 

And many an earthen bowl of yellow curds 
Is in his homestead for the tliicvisli % 

To swim and drown iii, the pink clover mead 
Keeps its sweet store for him, and he can pipe an oaten 
reed. ' ‘ ' 

And yet I love him not : it was for thee ♦ 

I kept my love ; I knew that thou would’st come 
To rid me of this ^)allid chastity, 

Thou fairest flbwer of the flowerless foam 
Of all the wide jEgean, brightest star 
»Of ocean's azure heavens w'liere the mirrored planets 
are! 
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I knew that tlioii would’st come, for when at first 
The dry wood burgeoned, and the sap of Spring 
Swelled in my green and tender bark or burst 
To myriad multitudinous blossoming 
Which mocked the midnight with its mimic moons 
That did not dread the dawn, and first the thrushes’ 
raptufou^ tunes 

Startled the squirrel from its granary, 

And cuckoo flowers fringed the narrow lane, 

Tlirough my young leaves a sensuous ecstasy 
Crept like new’ wine, and every mossy vein 
Throbbed with the fitful pulse of amorous blood, 

And the wild winds of passion ^hook my slim stem’s 
maidenhood. 

'fhe trooping fawns at evening came and laid 
Their cool black noses on my lowest boughs, 

And on my toppiost branch the blackbird made 
A little nest of grasses ^or his spouse. 

And now and then a twittering wrc€i would light 
On a thin twig which hardly bare the w^eight of such 
delight. 

1 was the Attic shepherd's trysting place, 

Beneath my shadow Amaryllis lay, 

And round my trunk would laughing Daplmis chase 
The timorous girl, till tired but with play 
She felt lus hot breath stir her tangled hair, 

And turned, and looked, and fled no more from such 
delightful snare. 

Then come away unto my ambuscade 
Where clustering woodbine weaves a canopy 
For amorous pleasaunce, and the 'rfistling shade 
Of Paphian myrtles seems to sanctif^P 
The dearest rites of love, there in the cool • » 

And green recesses of its farthest depth there is a pool, 
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The ouzel’s haunt, the wild bee’s pasturage, 

For round its rim great creamy lilies fVjat 
Through their flat leaves in verdant anchorage 
Each cup a white-sailed golden-laden boat 
Steered by a dragon-fly,—^bc not afraid 
To leave this w^an and wave-kissed shore, surely the 
place was made 

For lovers such as we ; the Cyprian yutvn, 

One arm around her boyish paramour. 

Strays often there at eve, and 1 have seen 
The moon strip ofr her misty vestiturc 
For young Endymion’s eyes, be not afraid. 

The panther feet of Diah never tread that secret glade. 

Nay if thou wil’st, back to tJic beating brine. 

Back to the boisterous billow let us go. 

And walk all day beneath the hyaline 
Huge vault of Neptmie’s watery portico, 

And watch the purple monsters of the* deep 
Sport in ungainly piay, and from his lair keen Xipliias 
leap. ' 

For if my mistress find me lying here 
She‘will not ruth or gentle pity show, 

But lay her boar-spear down, and with austere 
Relentless fingers string the cornel bow, 

And draw the feathered'notch against her breast. 

And loose the arclied cord, ay, even now upon the 
quest , * • 

I hftar her hurrying feet,—awake, awake, * 

Thou laggard in love’s battle ! once at least 
Let me drink deep of passion’s wine, and slake 
My parched being ivith the nectarous feast 
Which even Gftds affect! O come. Love, come, 

Still w;e have time to reach the cavern of thine azure 
home.” 
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Scarce had she spoken when the shuddering trees 
Shook, and«the leaves divided, and the air 
Grew conscious of a God, and the grey seas 
Crawled backward, and a long and dismal blare 
Blew from some tasselled horn, a sleuth-hound l;aycd, 
And like a flame a barbed reed flew whizzing down the 
glade.' 

And where the little flowers of her breast 
Just brake into their milky blossoming. 

This murderous paramour, this unbidden guest, 
Pierced and struck deep in horn*! chambering, 

And jdoughed a bloody furrow with its dart, 

And dug a lung red road, and (!left with winged death 

her heart. 

» 

Sobbing her life out with a bitter cry 
On the boy’s body fell the Dryad maid. 

Sobbing for incomplete virginity, 

And raptures*unenjoycd, and jdeasurcs dead, 

And all the pjiin of things unsatisfitid, 

And the bwght drops of crimson youth crept down her 
tlu-obbing side. 

All! pitiful it was to hc;ir licr moan. 

And very pitiful to sec her die 
Ere she had yielded up her sweets, or known 
The joy of passion, that dread mystery 
Which not to know is not to live at all, 

And yet to know is to be held in death's most deadly 
thrall. ' 

But as it^iapt the Queen of Cythere. 

Who with Adonis all night long had lain 
Within some shepherd's hut in Arcady, 

On team of silver doves and gil(ic‘d wain 
Was journeying Paplios-ward, liigh up 5 far 
From mortal ken between tlie mountains and thte 
morning star 
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And wlien low down she spied the hapless pair. 

And heard the Oread's faint despairing cry, 

Whose cadence seemed to play upon the air 
As though it were a viol, hastily 
She hade her pigeons fold each straining plume, 

And dropt to earth, and reached the strand, and saw 
their ^olorous doom. 

For as gardener turning back his head 
To catch the last notes of the linnet, mows 
With careless scythe too near some flower bed, 

And cuts the thorny pillar of the rose, 

And with the flower’sjoosened loveliness 
Strews the brown mould; or as some shepherd lad in 
wantonness 

Driving his little flock along the mead 

Treads down two daffodils, which side by side 
Have lured the lady-bird with yellow .brede 
And made the gaudy moth forget its pride. 

Treads down their* brimming golden chaJices 
Under light feet which were not made fof such rude 
ravages; 

* f’ 

c r 

Or as a schoolboy tired of his book 
Flings himself down upon the reedy grass 
And plucks two water-lilies from the brook, 

And for a time'forgets the hour glass. 

Then wearies of their sweets, and goes his way. 

And lets the hot sun kill them, even so these lovers lay. 

Arid Venus cried, “ It is Iread Artemis * 

Whose bitter hand hath wrought this cruelty, 

Or else that mighti(^r may whose care it is 
I'o guard her strong and stainless majesty 
Upon the hilT’Athenian,—alas ! 

That 'they who loved so well unloved into Death’s house 
should pass." 
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So witli soft hands she laid the boy and girl 
In the great* golden waggon tenderly, 

Her white throat whiter than a moony pearl 
Just threaded with a blue vein’s tapestry 
Had not yet ceased to throb, and still her breast 
Swayed like a wind-stirred lily in ambiguous unrest. 


And then each pigeon spread its milky van, 

The bright car soared into the dawning sky, 

And like a cloud the aerial caravan 
Passed over the ^gean silently,* 

Till the faint air was troubled with the song 
Prom the wan mouths that calPon bleeding Thammuz 
all nighj long. 


liut when the doves had reached their wonted goal 
Wliere the wide stair of orbed marble dips 
Its snows into flie sea, her fluttering soul 
Just shook the trembling petals oj her lips 
And passed into the void, and Venus knew 
That one fair maid the less would walk amid her 
retinue, , , 


And bade her servants carve a cedar chest 
With all the wonder of this Visto^, 

Within whose scented womb their limbs should rest 
Where oliv^-trees make tender the blue sky 
On the low hills of Paphos, and the faun 
Pipes in noonday, and the nightingale sings on^till 
dawn. 


Nor failed they to obey her best, and ere 
The morning bee had stung the daffodil 
With tiny fretful spear, or from its lair 
The waking stag had leapt across the rill 
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And roused the ouzel, or the lizard crept 
Athwart the sunny rock, beneath the grass their bodies 
slept. 


And When day brake, within that silver shrine 
P'ed by the flames of cressets tremulous, 

Queen VeAus knelt and prayed to i^roserpine 
That she whose beauty made Death amorous 
Sliould beg a guerdon from her pallid Lord, 

And let Desire puss across dread Charon’s icy ford. 


IH 

I N melancholj^ moonless Acheron, 

Far from the goodly earth and jgyous day, 
Where no spring ever buds, nor ripening sun 
Weighs down the ap)ple trees, nor flowery May 
Chequers with chestnut blooms tlic grassy floor, 
Wliere thrushes never sing, and piping linnets mate no 
‘ more, * 


There by a dim and dark Lcthaian well 
Young Charmid^s wrfs lying, wearily 
He plucked the blossoms fnmi the asphodel, 

And with its little rifled treasury" ‘ • 

Strewed the dull wateis ol the dusky stream. 

And watched the 'white stars founder, andi the land 
was like a dream, 

* * 

When as he gped into the watery glass 
And through his brown hair's curly tangles scanned 
His o^Ti wan face, a shadow seemed to pass 
Across the mirror, and a little hand 
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Stole into his, and warm lips timidly 
Brushed liis pale cheeks, and breathed their secret 
forth into a sigh. 


"I hen turned he round his weary eyes and saw, 

And eve’r njgher,still their faces came. 

And niglier ever did their young mouths dAiw 
Until they seemed one perfect rose of flame, 

And longing anns around her neck he cast, 

And felt her throbbing bosom, and his breath came hot 
and fast, 


And all his lioarded sweets were tiers to kiss, 

And all her inaitlerihood was his to slay, 

And limb to limb in long and rapturous bliss 
'Hieir passion waxed and waned,—0 why essay 
To pipe again of love, too venturous reed ! 

Enough, enough* that Ero^^ laughed upon that flowerless 
mead. > 


Too venturous pocsij, 0 why essay 
’ To pipe again of passion 1 fold Ihy wings 
O’er daring Icarus and bid thy lay 
Sleep hidden in the lyre’s silent strings 
Till thou hast found the old CitstaU^ti rill, 

Or from the Lesbian waters plucked drowned Sappho’s 
golden quil>! , 


Enough, Enough that he whose life had been 
A fiery pulse of sin, a splendid shame, 

Could in the loveless land of Hade;; glean 
One scorching harvest from those fields of flame 
Where passion walks with naked unsho3 feet 
And is not wounded,—ah 1 enough that once thdr lips 
could meet 
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In that wild throb when all existences 
Seemed narrowed to one single ecstasy 
Which dies through its own sweetness and the stress 
Of too much pleasure, ere Persephone 
Had \i3.de them serve her by the ebon throne 
Of the pale God who in the fields of Emma loosed her 
zone.. , . 





IMPRESSIONS 


LES SILHOUErrES 

» 

r HE sea is flecked with bars of grey, 
The dull dead wind is out ol tune. 
And like a withered loaf the moon 
Is blown across the stormy bay. 

Etched clc:ir upon the pQ.lIid sand 
'fhe, black boat lies : a sailor boy 
Clambers aiioard in careless joy 
Witli laughing face anti gloai*ning hand. 

And ov^-Thead the curlews cry, 

Where through the dusky upland grass 
The young brown-thniated ceapers pass, 
Like siMioucttcs against the sky. 


LA FL-iTE J)K L.t Lr.*^C 

T (3 outcr*scnses there is peace, 

A dreamy peace on either hand 
Deep silence in the shadowy land. 
Deep silence where tlie shadows cc.isc. 

Save for a cry that cchoe*s shrill 
From some lone bird disconsoliffe ; 

A corncrake calling to its mate ; » 

The answer from the misty liili. 

959 
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And suddenly the moon withdraws 
Her sickle from the lightening skies, 
And to her sombre cavern flics. 
Wrapped in a veil of yellow gauze. 


‘ THE GRAVE OE KEAIS 

R id of the world's injustice, and his pain, 

He rests at last beneath God’s veil of blue. 
aken from*life when life and love were new 
The youngest of the mart 5^*3 here is lain, 

Fair as Sebastian, an4 as early slain. 

No cypress shades his grave, no funera) yow, 

But gentle violets weeping wdth the dew 
Weave on his bones an ever*blossoining chain. 

O proudest heart that broke for misery ! 

O sweetest lips since those of Mitylene ! 

O poet-painter of our English J^ancl I 
Thy name was writ in water—it shall stand ; 

And tears like mine will keep thy niemo/y green 
As Isabella did her Basil-tree. 

Rome. 


thp:ocritus 

A VILLANFLLE 



SINGER of Persephone ! * 

In the dim meadows desolate 
Dost thou remember Sicilv ? 


Still through tlic ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state ; 
O Singer of Persephone 1 



IN THE GOLD ROOM 


Simeetha calls on Hecate 
And Hears the wild dogs at the gate ; 
Dost thou remember SicUy ? 

Still by the light and laughing sea 
Poor Polypheme bemoans his fate ; 

O Singer of Persephone ! , 

And still in boyish rivalry 

Young Daphnis challenges his mate ; 
Dost thou remember Sicily ?* 

Slim Lacon keeps a goat^f 9 r thee. 

For .thee the jocund shepherds wait; 
0 Singer of Persephone ! 

Dost thou remember Sicily ? 


IN THE GOLD ROOM 


A HARMONY 

» 

H er ivory hands on the ivory keys 
Strayed in a fitful fantasy. 

Like the silver gleam whfcn the poplar trees 
Rustle their pale leaves listlessly, 

Or the drifting* foam of a restless sea 

When the waves show their teeth in the flying breeze. 

$ • 

Her gold hair fell on the wall of gold 
Like the delicate gossamer tangles,spun 
On the burnished disk of the marigold, ^ 

Or the sunflower turning to meet the sun 
When the gloom of the jealous night is done, 

And the spear of the lily is aureoled. 
o.w. 


2H 
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And her sweet red lips on these lips of ipine 
Sumed like the ruby fire set 
In the swinging lamp of a crimson shrine, 

Or the bleeding wounds of the pomegranate, 
Or* the heart of the lotus drenched and wet 
With the spilt*out blood of the rose-red wine. 


BALLADE DE MARGUERITE 
(vormande) 

I 

I AM weary of lying within the chase 

When the knights are meeting in market¬ 
place. 

Nay, go not thou to the red-roofed town 

Lest the hooves of the war-horse tread thee dowm. 

i 

But I would not go where the Squires ride, 

I would only walk by my Lady’s side. 

I ( 

Alack ! and alack ! thou art overbold, 

A Forester’s son may not eat off gold. 

I 

Will she love me the less that my Father is seen 
Each Martinmas day in a doublet green ? 

, Perchance she is sewing at tapestrie, 

Spindle and loom a^e not meet for thee.' 

Ah, if she is working the areas bright 
I might ^;avel the threads by the fire-light. 

Perchance she is hunting of the deer, 

How could you follow o’er hill and mere ? 
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Ah, if she is riding with the court, 

I might rtin beside her and wind the morte. 

Perchance she is kneeling in St. Dcn^^s, 

(On her soul may our Lady have gramercyj) 

Ah, if she is praying in lone chapellc, ^ 

I might swing the censer and ring the bell. 

Come in, my son, for you look sac pale. 

The father shall fill thee a ctoiip of ale. 

But who are these knig*hts^in bright array ? 

Is it a pageant the rich folk** play ? 

» 

’Tis the King of England from over sea, 

Who has come unto visit our fair countrie. 

But why does the curfew toll sae low ? 

And why the mourners walk a-row ? 

O T is'Hugh of Amiens my sister's son 
Who is l>nng stark, for his day is done. 

Nay, nay, for I see white lilies clear. 

It is no strong man who lies on the bier. 

O't is old Dame Jeannetfe thirt kept the hall, 

I knew she,would die at the autumn fall. 

• • 

Dame Jeannette had not that gold-brown hair. 
Old Jeannette was not a maiden fair. * 

O't is none of our kith and pone of our kin, 

(Her soul may our Liidy assoil Irom sin !) 

But I hear the boy's voice chaunting sweet,* • 
Elle est morte, la Marguerite." 
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Come in, my son, and lie on the bed, 
And let the dead folk bury their dead. 

O mother, you know I loved her true : 

O mother, hath one grave room for two ? 


THE DOLE OF THE KING^S DAUGHTER 

(dpeton) 

4 

S EVEN starii in the still water. 

And seven in the sky ; 

Seven sins en the King’s daughter, 

Deep in her soul to he. 

Red roses are at her feet, 

(Roses are .red in her red-gold hair) 

And O where lier bosom and girdle meet 
Red roses are hidden there. 

Fair is the knight who lieth slain 
Amid the rush and reed. 

See the lean fishes that are fain 
Upon dead men to feed. 

Sweet is the page that lieth there,' 

(Cloth of gold is goodly prey), 

See the black rav^ ns in the air, ‘ 

Black, O black as the night are they. 

t 

What dg they there so stark and dead ? 

(There is blood upon her hand) 

'Why are the liLes necked with red ? 

(There is blood on the river sand.) 
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There are two that ride from the south and east 
And tw6 from the north and west. 

For the black raven a goodly feast, 

For the King’s daughter rest. 

There is one man who loves her true, 

(Red, O red, is the stain of gore !) , 

He hath duggen a grave by the darksome yew, 
(One grave will do for four.) 

No moon in the still heaven, , 

In the black water nope. 

The sins on her soul are sev#n, 

The sin upon his is one. • 


AMOR INTKLLECTUALIS 

O FT ifave we trod the vales of Castaly 

And heard sweet notes of sylvan music blown ^ 
From aniiqu 4 reeds to common folk un¬ 
known : 

And often launched our bark upon that sea 
Which the nine Muses hold in cpipery. 

And ploughed free furrows through the wave and 
foam, ^ , 

Nor spread reluctant 'sail for more safe home 
Till we had freighted well our argosy. 

Of which ‘despoiled treasures tlieso remain, 

Sordello's passion, and the honied line 
Of young End)miion, lordly Tamburlaine 
Driving his pampered jades, and^ more than 
these. 

The seven-fold vision of the Florentine, 

And grave-browed Milton's solemn harmonies. 
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SANTA DECCA ' 

t I ^HE Gods are dead : no longer do we bring 
|< To grey-eyed Pallas crowns of olive-leaves ! 

A Demeter's child no more hath tithe, of sheaves. 
And in the noon the careless shepherds -sing, 

For Pan is dead, and all the wantoning 
By secret glade and devious haunt is o'er : 

Young Hylas seeks the water-springs no more; 
Great Pan is dcack and Mary’s son is King. 

And yet—perchance in this sea-tranced isle, 

Chewing the bitter fruit of memory. 

Some God lies hidden in the asphodel.' 

Ah Love I if such there be, then it were well 
For us to fly his anger : nay, but see, 

The leaves arc stirring : let us watch awhile. 


A VISION 

T WO crow'ned Kings, and One that stood alone 
W'ith no green weight of laurels round his 
head, 

But with sad eyes rs one uncomforted, 

And wearied wit’h man’s never-ceasing moan 
For sins no bleating victim can atone, 

And sweet long lips with tears and kisses fed. 

, Girt was he in a garment black and red, ^ 

And at his feet 1 marked a broken stone 
Which sent up lilies, dove-like, to his knees. 

Now at their sight, my heart being lit with flame, 

I cried to Bfatricc, Who are tliesc ? ” 

And she made answ'er, knowing well each name, 
“"Aischylos first, the second Sophokles, 

And last (wide stream of tears !) Euripides.” 
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IMPRESSION DE VOYAGE 

T he sea was sapphire coloured, and the sky 
Burned like a heated opal through the air; 
We hoisted sail; the wind was blowing fafr 
For the blue lands that to the eastward lie. 

From the steep prow I marked with quickeiling eye 
Zakynthos, every olive grove and creek, 

Ithaca's cliff, Lycaon's snowy peak, 

And all the flower-strewn hills of Arcady. 

The flapping of the .sail against the*mast, 

The ripple of the water on* the side, 

The ripple of girls' laughter af the stem. 

The only sounds when 'gan the West to bum, 
And a red sun upon the seas to ride. 

I stood upon the soil of Greece»at last! 


THE GRAVE OF SHE^.LE^■ 

L ike bamt out torches by a sick nian’.s bed 

(launt cypress trees stand round the suii- 
J bleached stoMe ; 

Here doth the little night owl make her throru* 
.\nd the sliglit li/ard show his jewelled head. 

And, where the chaliced p(;pj)ies flame to red, 

In tlu‘ still chamlxT of yon pyramid 
Surely sonu; Old-World Sydiinx lurks darkly hid, 
(irim warder c/f fliis plea.sauncc of the dead 

Ah ! swett indeed to rest within tlie womb 
Of Earth, great mother of eternal sleep, 

Hut sweeter far lor th<.;c a restless tomb 
In the blue cavern of an echoing deep. 

Or where the tall ships founder in the gToom 
Against the rocks of some wave-shattered steep. 

Rome. 
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BY THE ARNO ^ 

T he oleander on the wall 

Grows crimson in the dawning light. 
Though the grey shadows of the night 
Lie yet on Florence like a pall. 

The dew is bright upon the hill. 

And bright the blossoms overhead. 

But ah ! thf grasshoppers have fled. 

The little Attic song is still. 

Only the leavps are gently stirred 
By the soft breathing of the gale,. 

And in the almond-scented vale 
The lonely nightingale is heard. 

I 

The day will make thee silent .^oon, 

O nightingale sing on .for love ! 

While yet upon the shadowy grove 
Splinter the arrows of the moon. ‘ 

‘ Before across the silent la\m 

In sea-green vest the morning steals, 

And to love's frightened eyes reveals 
lire long white lingers of the dawn 

Fast climbing up the eastern sky 
To grasp and slay the shuddering night. 

All careless of my heart's delight, 

' Or if the nightingale should die. * 
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FABIEN DEI FIMNCHI 

T he silept room, the heavy creeping shade, 
The dead that travel fast, the openingMoor, 
The murdered brother rising through the 
floor. 

The ghost's white fingers on thy shoulders laid 
And then tlic lonely duel in the ghadc, 

The broken swords, the stifled scream, the gore, 
Thy grand revengeful eyes wfiep all is o’er,— 
lliese things.are well enough,—but thou wert made 
For more august creation ! frenzied Ixar 
Should at thy bidding wander dn the heath 
With the ehrill fool to mock him, Romeo 
For thee should Jure his love, and desperate fear 
Pluck Richard’s recreant dagger from its sheath— 
'fliou trumpet set for Shakespeareis lips to blow! 


phiXdre 

H OW vain^and dull this common world must 
seem* • 

To such a One as thou, who should'st have 
• talked 

At Florence with Mirandola, or walked 
Through the cool olives of the Academe : 

Thou should'st have gathered reeds*ffom a green stream 
For Goat-foot Pan's shrill piping, and^iavc played 
With the white girls in that Phteacian glade • 
Where grave Odysseus wakened from his dream. 
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Ah I surely once some um of Attic clay 
Held thy wan dust, and thou hast come again 
Back to this common world so dull and vain, 
Por thou wert weary of the sunless day. 

The heavy fields of scentless asp,hodel, 

Tlie loveless lips with whicti men kiss in Hell 


I 

4 

, I’ORTIA 

t 

I MARVEL not Bassanio was so bold 
I'o peril all lie had ;ipon the lead. 

Or that proud Aragon bent low his head 
Or that Morocco's fiery heart grqw cold : 

For in that gorgeous dress of beaten gold 
Which is more golden than the golden sun 
No woman Veronese looked upon * 

Was half so fair as thou whom I behold. 

Yet fairer when with wisdom as your shield 
The sober-suited lawyer’s gown you donned. 
And would not let the laws of Venice yield 
Antonio’s heart to that accursed Jew— 

O Portia !»take* my heart: it is thy due : 

I think I will not quarrel with the Bond. 
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QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA 

I N the lone^tent, waiting for victory. 

She stands with eyes marred by the hiists of. 
pain. 

Like some wan lily overdrenched with rain : 

The clamorous clang of arms, the ensanguined sky, 
War's ruin, and the wreck of chivalry 

To her proud soul no comhion fear can bring : 
Bravely she tarrieth for her Lgrd the King, 

Her soul a-(}ame with passionate ecstasy. 

0 Hair of Gold ! O Crimson Lips ! O Face 
Made for the luring and the Iftve of man ! 

With thee I do forget the toil and stress. 

The loveless ro^d that knows no resting place, 

Time’s straitened pulse, the soul’s dread veariness, 
My freedom, and my life republican ! 


Ill 

CAMMA 

AS one who*pormg.on a Grecian urn 
l\ Scans the fair shapes some Attic hand hath 
X Jk • made, • 

God with slim goddess, goodly man with maid, 
And for their beauty's sake is loth to turn 
And face the obvious day, must 1 not yearn 
For many a secret moon of indolent^liss. 

When in the midmost shrine of Artemis , 

1 see thee standing, antique-limbed, and stem ? 
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And yet—methinks I’d rather see thee play 
That serpent of old Nile, whose witchery 
Made Emperors dnmken,—come, great E^pt, shake 
Our stage with all thy mimic pageants ! Nay, 

I am grown sick of unreal passions, make 
The world thine Actium, me thine Antony! 



PANTIIEA 




N A^', let us walk from lire uuto lire. 

From passionate pain to deadlier delight,— 

I am too young to live without desire, 

Too young art thou to waste this summer night 
Asking those idle questions which of old 
Man sought of seer and orafile,^and no reply was told. 

• 

For, sweet, to feci is better than to know’. 

And wisdom is a childless herjtage, 

(Jne pulse of passion—youth's first fiery glow,— 

Arc worth the hoarded proverbs of the sage : 

Vex not thy soul with dead philosophy. 

Have we not lips to kissnvith, hearts to love and eyes 
to see ! * 

Dost thou not hear .the murmuring nightingale, 

• Like water bubbling from a silver jar, • 

So soft she sings the envious moon is pale, 

ITiat high in heaven she is hung so far 
She cannot hear that love-cnraptur^d tune,-- 
Mark how she wreathes each horn with mist, yon late 
and labouring moon. 

White lilies, in whose cups the gold bees dream. 

The fallen snow of petals where the breeze 
Scatters the chestnut blossom, or the gleam 
Of boyish limbs in water,—are* Hot these 
Enough for thee, dost thou desire more ? 

Alas ! the Gods will give nought else from their Qtcmal 
store. 
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P'or our high Gods have sick and wearied grown 
Of all our endless sins, our vain ende^ivour 
For wasted days of youth to make atone 
By pain or prayer or priest, and never, never. 
Hearken they now to cither good or ill, 

But ^nd their rain upon the just and the unjust at will. 

They sit dt case, our Gods they at ea^, 

Strewing with leaves of rose their sc-“nted wine. 

They sleep, they sleep, beneath the rocking trees 
Where asphodel and yellow lotus twine, 

Mourning ilic old glad days before they knew 
What evil things the heart of man could dream, and 
dreaming do. ^ * 

And far beneath the brazen floor they see 
Like swarming flies the crowd of little men, 

The bustle of small lives, then weavil)^ 

Back to their lotus-haunts they turn again 
Kissing each others' mouths,^ and mix'more deep 
The poppy-seeded draught wliich brings soft purple- 
lidded sleep. I 

There all day long the golden-vestured sun, 

Their torch-bearer, stands with his torch ablaze, ' 
And, when the gaudy web of noon is spun 
By its twelve maiSens, through the crimson haze 
Fresh from Endyinion**j arms comes forth the moon. 
And the immortal Gods in toils of mortal passions 
swoon. , * . 

There walks Queen Juno through some dewy mead. 

Her grand white feet flecked with the saffron dust 
Of wind-stirred lilies, while young Ganymede 
Leaps in the hot 'and amber-foaming must, 

His curls all t:ssed, as when the eagle bare 
The frightened boy from Ida through the blue Ionian 
. air. 
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There in the green heart of some garden close 
Queen Venue with the shepherd at her side, 

Her warm soft body like the briar rose 
Which would be white yet blushes at its pride, 
Laughs low for love, till jealous SaJmacis 
Peers through the myrtle-leaves and sighs for p&in of 
lonely bfe. 


There never’does that dreary north-wind blcnv 
WTiich leaves our English forests bleak and bare. 
Nor ever falls the swift w'hite-feathicred snow, 

Nor ever doth the red-toqthed lightning dare 
To wake them in the silver-fretted night 
When we lie weeping for some "sweet sad sin, some 
dead delight. 

Alas I they* know the far Lethean spring. 

The violet-hi(Jden waters well they know. 

Where one whose feet witji tired wandering 
Are faint and broken may take heart and go, 

And from those dark depths cool and crystalline 
Drink, and draw balm, and sleep for sleepless souls, 
and anodyne. 


But we oppress our natures, God or Fate 
Is our enemy, we starve and# feed 
On vain repentance—0 we are born too late ! 

What biihn^for us in bruised poppy seed 
UTio crowd into one fiilite pulse of time 
The joy qi inl'mite love and the fierce pain of infinite 
crime. 

0 we are wearied of this sense of ^uilt, 

Wearied of pleasure’s paramour despair. 

Wearied of every temple we have built, 

Wearied of every right, unanswered prayer. 
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For man is weak; God sleeps: and heaven is high : 
One liery-coloured moment; one great Aove ; and lo ! 
we die. 

Ah ! but no ferry-man with labouring pole 
Nears his black shallop to the flowerless strand, 

No little coin of bronze can bring the soul 
Over Death's river to the sunless land, 

Victim anU wine and vow are all in vain, 
llie tomb is sealed ; the soldiers watch ; the dead rise 
not again. 


We are resolved into the supreme air. 

We are made one with what we touch and see, 

With our heart's bl(X)d each crimson sun is fair, 

With our young lives each spring-impassioned tree 
Flames into green, the wildest beasts that range 
The moor our kinsmen are, all life is one, and all is 
change. 


With beat of systole and of diastole i 
One grand great life throbs through earth’s giant 
. heart, , 

And ‘inigUty waves of single Being roll ' 

From nerveless germ to man, for we are part 
Of every rock and bird and beast and hill, 

One with tlie things that prey on us, and one with 
what wc kUl. 


From lower cells of waking life we pass • 

To full perfection ; thus the world grows old : 

We who are godlike now were once a mass 
Of quivering purf^le flecked with bars of gold, 
Unsentient on of joy or misery. 

And .tossed in terrible tangles of some wild and wind¬ 
swept sea. 
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This hot hard flame with which our bodies burn 
Will make some meadow blaze with daffodil. 

Ay I and those argent breasts of thine will turn 
To water-lilies : the brown fields men till 
Will be more fruitful for our love to-night, 

Nothing is lost in nature, all things live in Death's 
despite. , 

The boy's first kiss, the hyacinth's first bell. 

The man's last passion, and the last red spear 
Tliat from the lily leaps, the asphodel 
Which will not let its blossoms blow for fear 
Of too much beauty, and the timid shame 
Of the young bridegroom at ifi^ lover’s eyes,—these 
with thg same 

One sacrament are consecrate, the earth 
Not we alone hath passions hymeneal. 

The yellow buttercups that shake for mirth 
At daybreak know a pleasure not less real 
Than we do, when in some fresh-bJpssoming wood. 

We draw the spring into our hearts, and feel that life 
is good. 

• * 

ik) when men bur^' us beneath the yew • 

Thy crimson-stained mouth a rose will be, 

And thy soft eyes lush bluebells dimmed with dew, 
And wlicn the white narciss^is wantonly 
Kisses the wind its playmate some faint joy 
Will thrill our dust, and we will be again fond maid 
and boy. 

And thus" without life’s conscious torturing pain 
In some gweet flower we will feel the sun, 

And from the linnet's throat will sii^g again, 

And as two gorgeous-mailed snakes ^11 run 
Over our graves, or as two tigers creep 
Through the hot jungle where the yellow-eyed* hu^ 
lions sleep 
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And give them battle ! How mv heart leaps up 
To think of that grand livin;', alter death 
In beast and bird and flower, when tliis cup. 

Being filled too full of spirit, bursts for breath, 

And with the pale leaves of some autumn day 
The sbul earth s earliest conqueror becomes earth’s last 
great ^ prey. 

O think of it! Wc shall inform oursel\-''s 
Into all sensuous life, the goat-foot Faun, 

The Centaur, or the merry bright-eyed Elves 
That leave their 'dancing rings to spite the dawn 
Upon the meadows, shall hot be more near 
Than you and I to n£\ture's mysteries, for we shall hear 

f 

The thrush’s heart beat, and the dai>ics grow, 

. And the wan snowdrop sighing for the sun 
On sunless days in winter, wc shiiil know » 

By whom tlie silver gtissanuT is \ up, 

Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 

On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine the 
eagle flies. ’ 

Ay l had we never loved at all, who knows , 

If yonder daffodil had lured the bee 
Into its gilded womb, or any rose 
Had hung with crimson lamps its little tree ! 
Methinks no leaf v^ould'ever bud in spring. 

But for the lovers' lips that kiss, the poets' lips that 
sing. . ‘ ■ 

Is the light vanished fr im our golden sun, * 

Or is this daedal-fashioned earth less fair, 

Tliat we are nature’s heritors, and one 
With every pulsfe 6f life that beats the air ? 

Rather new sm^s across the sky shall pass, 

New splendour come unto the flower, new glory to the 
grass. 
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And we two lovers shall not sit afar. 

Critics of nature, but the joyous sea 
Shall be our raiment, and the bearded star 
Shoot arrows at our pleasure ! We shall be 
Part of the mighty universal whole, 

And through all jeons mix and mingle with the Kosmic 
Soul! 

• 

We shall be notes in that great Symphony 
Whose cadence circles through the rhythmic spheres, 
And all the live World’s throbbing heart shall be 
One with our heart ; the stealthy creeping years 
Have lost their terrors now/ we shall not die, 

The Universe itself shall be ou/ Immortality. 






IMPRESSION 




LE KEVEirXON 

T he sky is laced with htful red, 

Jhe circling mists and shadows flee, 
Tiic dawn is rising from the s^a, 
Like a white lady from her bed. 

And jaggt^d brazen arrows fall 
Athwart the feathers of the night, 

And a long wavd of^ellow light 
Breaks silently on tower ^d hall, 

• 

And spreading wide across the wold 
Wakes into flight soiAe fluttering bird, 
•And all the chestnut tops are stirred. 
And all ^he branches streaked with gold. 


AT VERONA 

• • 

H OW steep the stairs within Kings' houses are 

For exile-wearied feet as mine to tread, 

And O how salt and bitter is the bread 
Which falls from this Hound’^ tabje,—better far 
That I had died in the red ways of war, 

Or that the gate of Florence bare my head. 

Than to live thus, by all things comraded 
Wliich s(vk the essence of my soul to mar. • 

“ Curse God and die : what better hope than this ? 
He hath forgotten thee in all ll^e^bliss 
Of his gold city, and eternal day "— 

Nay peace : behind my prison’s blinded bars 
I do possess what none can take away • * 

My love, and all the glory of the stars. 
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APOLOGIA 

I S,it thy win that I should wax and wane. 

Barter my cloth of gold for hodden grey. 

And aj thy pleasure weave that web .of pain 
Wliose brightest threads are each a wasted day ? 

Is it thy will—Love that I love so well— 

That my Soul's House should be a tortured spot 
Wherein, like evil paramours, must dwell 

The quenchless fianjc, the worm that dieth not ? 

I 

Nay, if it be thy will I shall endure. 

And sell ambition at the common mart. 

And let dull failure 6c my vestiture, 

And sorrow dig its grave wathin my heal*t. 

• 

Perchance it may be better 90 —at least 
I have not mad6 my heart a heart of stone, 

Nor starved my boyhood of its goodly feast. 

Nor walked where Beauty is a thing unknown. 

• 4 

Many a man hath done so ; sought to fence 
In straitened bonds the soul that should be free, 
'frodden the dusty roa^ of common sense, 

While all the forest sang of liberty, 

Not marking how tfie spotted'hawk in'flight 
Passed on wide pinion through the lofty air. 

To" where some steep untrodden mountain hhight 
Caught the last tresses of the Sun God's hair. 

Or how the little flower he trod upon. 

The daisy, ftiat white-feathered shield of gold, 
^^ollowed with wistf d eyes the wandering sun 
Content if once its leaves were aureolcd. 
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But surely it is something to have been 
Tlie best beloved for a little while, 

To have walked hand in hand with Love, and seen 
His purple wings flit once across thy smile. 

Ay I though the gorged asp of passion feed 
On my boy’s heart, yet have I burst the bars, 

Stood face to face with Beauty, known indeed 
The Love which moves the Sun and all the stars 1 


* QUIA MULTUM AMAVI 

D ear* Heart, I think the young impassioned 
priest , 

When Jirst ho takes from out the hidden 
shrine t 

His god imprisoned in the Eucharist, 

And cats the bread, and drinks the dreadful wine, 

« 

Feels not such awful wonder as I felt 

When first my smitten eves beat full on thee, 

And all night long before thy fjet I knelt 
Till thou wert wearied of Idolatry 

Ah I hadst thbu liked me less an*d loved me more. 
Through all those summer days of joy and rain,^ 

I had not*now been sorrow’s heritor, 

Or stood a lackey in the House of Pain. 

Yet, though remorse, youth’s white-faced seneschal. 
Tread on my heels with all his retimlfe, 

I am most glad I loved thee—think of all * 

The suns that go to make one speedwell blue 1 
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SILENTIIIM AMORIS 

I 

AS oftcn-times the resplendent sun 
ZjL Hurries the pallid and reluctant moon 
X ^Back to her sombre cave, ere she hath won 
A single ballad from the nightingale, 

So doth thy Beauty make my lips to fail. 

And all my sweetest singing out of tune. 

f 

And as at dawv across the level mead 
On wings impetuous some wind will come, 
And with its too harsh kisses break the reed 
Which was it's only instrument of song, 

So my too stormy passions work mre wrong, 
And for excess of Love my Love tis dumb. 

V 

But surely unto Thee mine eyes did show 
Why I am silent, and my lute unstrung; 

Else it were better we should part, and go, 

Thou to some lips of sw'ectcr melody, , 

And I to nurse the barren memory 
Of unkLssed kisses, and songs never sung. 


' ■ HER VOICE 

T he wild bee reels from bough to bough 

With his furry coat and his gauzy wing, 
Now in a,lily-cup, and now 
Setting a jacinth bell a-swing. 

In* his wandering; 

Sit closer love : i*" was here I trow 
I made that vow. 



HER VOICE • 


Swore that two lives should be like one 
As long as *the sea-gull loved the sea, 

As long as the sunflower sought the sun,— 
It shall be, I said, for eternity 
'Twixt you and me ! 

Dear friend, those times are over and done ; 
Low’s web is spun. , 

Look upward where the poplar trees 
Sway and sway in the summer air, 

Here in the valley never a breeze, 

Scatters the thistledown, but there 
Great winds blow’fai^ 

From the mighty munnuring mystical seas. 
And the wave-lashcd leas. 

Look upward where the white g^oU screams. 
What dees it see that we do not see ? 

Is that a star or the lamp that gleams 
On some outward voyaging argosy, 

Ah ! can it be • 

We have lived our lives in a land of dreams 
How sad it seems. 

• 

Sweet, there is nothing left to say 
But this, that love is never lost. 

Keen winter stabs the breasts of May 
Who.se crimson roses burst 4iis ftjost, 

Sliips tempest-tossed 
Will find a haibour iij some bay,' 

And so we may. 

And there is nothing left to do 
But to kiss once again, and part. 

Nay, there is nothing we should*rue, 

I have my beauty,—^you your Art, * 

Nay, do not start. 

One world was not enough for two 
Like me and you. 
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MY VOICE 

W ITHIN this restless, hurried, modem world 
We took our hearts' full pleasure—You 
and I, 

And now, the white sails of our ship are furled. 
And spent the lading of our argosy. 

Wherefore my cheeks before their time are wan. 
For very weeping is my gladness fled, 

Sorrow has paled my youpg mouth's vermilion. 

And Ruin draws the curtains of my bed. 

• 

But all this crowded life has been to thce*^ 

No more than lyr^, or lute, or subtle spell 
Of viols, or the music of the sea 
That sleeps, a mimic echo, in the shell. 


TEDIUM VITJE 

' II 

. ' 

T O stab my youth with desperate knives, to wear 

This paltry age’s gaudy livery. 

To let each base hand filch my treasury. 

To mesh my souF within a woman’s hair. 

And be mere Fortune's lackeyed grooni,—I swear 

I love it not! these tilings ar^ less to ihe 

Tli|in the thin foam thet frets upon the sea,, 

Less than the thistledown of summer air 

Which hath no seed ; better to stand aloof 

Far from these slanderous fools who mock my life 

Knowdng me not, better the lowliest roof 

Fit for the meanest hind to sojourn in. 

Tharf to go back to that hoarse cave of strife 

Where my white soul first kissed the mouth of sin. 
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HUMANTTAI) 


I T is full winter now : the trees are bare. 

Save where the cattle huddle from the cold 
Bcnoatli the pine, for it doth nev'er wear 
The Autumn's gaudy livery whose g<;)d 
Her jealous brother pilfers, but is true 
T<» the green doublet; bitter isrfhe wind, as iliougli it 
blew • 

• 

Fj oin Saturn’s cave ; a few thin wisps of hay 
Lie on the sharp black hedges, wlicro the wain 
Dragged the sweet pillage of a summer’s day 
From the Jow.meadows up the narrow lane ; 

Upon the half-thuwed snow the bleating sheep 
Ihess close against the hurdles, and the shivering house¬ 
dogs c/cep 

F/om the shut stabld to the frozen stream , 

And back again disconsolate, and miss 
'J’he bawling shepherds and the noisy team ; 

And overhead in circling listlcssncss 
Tlie cawing rooks whirl round flie frosted stack, 

Or crowd the dry^piiig boughs ; aii^ in the fen the ice- 
pools cradk • * 

WJjcre th^ gaunt bittern stalks among the reeds 
And flaps his wings, and stretches back his neck, 
And hoots to sec tlic moon ; acro^ the meads 
Limps the poor frightened hare, a* little speck ; 

And a stray seamew with its fretful erj^ 

Flits like a sudden drift of snow against the duU grey 
sky. 
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Full winter : and the lusty goodman brings 
His load of faggots from the chilly byre, 

And stamps his feet upon the hearth, and flings 
The sappy billets on the waning fire, 

And laughs to see the sudden lightening scare 
His chilten at their play; and yet,—the Spring is in 
the air, , 

Already the slim crocus stirs the snow, 

And soon yon blanched fields will bloom again 
With nodding cowslips for some lad to mow, 

For with the first warm kisses of the rain 
llie winter's icy sorrow breaks to tears, 

And the brown thrusiies male, and with bright eyes the 
rabbit peers ‘ 

r 

From the dark warren where the fir-concs,lie, 

And treads one snowdrop under foot, and runs 
Over the mossy knoll, and blackbirds fly 
Across our path„at evening, and the suns 
Stay longer with us ; ah ! how good to se^ 
Grass-girdled Spring in all her joy of laughing greenery 

* 

Dance through the hedges till the early rose, ' 

(That sweet repentance of the thorny briar 1) 

Burst from its sheathed emerald and disclose 
llie little quivering disk of golden fire 
Wliich the bees know so well, for with it come 
Pale boy's-love, sOps-in-wine,, and daffodillies all in 
bloom. 

•* * 

Then up and down the field the sower goes, 

While close behind the laughing younker scares 
With shrilly whoo'p the black and thievish crows, 

And then tlte chestnut-tree its glory wears, 
x\nd on the grass tJie creamy blossom falls 
In odorous excess, and faint half-whispered madrigals 
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Steal from the bluebells' nodding carillons 
Each breezjfcmom, and then white jessamine, 

That star of its own heaven, snap-dragons 
With lolling crimson tongues, and eglantine 
In dusty velvets clad usurp the bed 
And woodland empery, and when the lingering rose 
hath she^ 

Red leaf by leaf its folded panoply, 

And pansies closed their purplc-udded eyes, 
Chrysanthemums from gilded argosy 
Unload their gaudy scentless merchandise. 

And violets getting overbold withdraw 
From their shy nooks, and scarlet berries dot the 
leafless haw. 

0 happy field 1 and 0 thrice happy tree ! 

Soon will,your queen in daisy-flowered smock 
And crown of fiower-dc-Iuce trip down the lea. 

Soon will the lazy shepherds drive their flock 
Back to the pasture by the pool, ancj soon 
Through thp green leaves will float the hum of murmur¬ 
ing bees at noon. 

Soon will the glade l)e bright with bcUamour, . 

The flower which wantons love, and those sweet nuns 
Vale-lilies in their snowy vestiture 
Whll tell their beaded pearls,^and carnations 
With mitred dusky leaves will scent The wind. 

And straggling traveller's-joy eacji^hedge with yellow 
stars will oind. * 

Dear Bridb of Nature and most bounteous Spring !* 
That canst give increase to the sweet-breath'd kine- 
And to the kid its little horns, and bring 
The soft and silky blossoms to thd vine. 

Where is that old nepenthe which of ydte 
Man got from poppy root and glossy-berried man* 
dragore! 
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There was a time when any common bird 
C< uld make me .‘‘ing in unison, a lime 
When all the strings of boyish life were stirred 
To quick response or more melodious rhyme 
By every forest idyll;—do I change ? 

Or lather doth some evil thing through thy fair 
pleasaunce range ? 

Nay, nay, thou art the same : ’tis I who seek 
I'o vex with sighs thy simple solitude, 

And because fruitless tears bedew my cheek 
Would have thee weep with me in brotherhood ; 
Fool 1 shall each wronged and restless spirit dare 
To taint such wine^ with the salt poison of his own 
despair! 

Thou art the same : ‘Tis I whose wretched soul 
Takes discontent to be its paramour, 

And gives its kingdom to the rude control 
Of what should be its scryitor,—for sure 
Wisdom is somewhere, though the stormy sea 
Contain it not, and the huge deep answer V 'Tis not in 
me.” 

4 

To hum with one clear flame, to stand erect ' 

In natural honour, not to bond the knee 
In prolitless prostrations whose effect 
Is by itsell con/iemnod, what alchemy 
Can teach me this ? what herb Medea brewed 
Will bring the uneXUhant peacq of essence not subdued ? 

Tlx* minor chord which ends the harmony, * 

And for its answering brother waits in vain 
Sobbing for incompleted melcKiy, 

Dies a Swan's death ; but 1 the heir of pain, 

A silent Memnjii with blank lidless eyes, 

Wai^ for the light and music of those suns which 
never rise, 
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Tlie quenched-out torch, the lonely cyprc'^s-gloom, 
The little d«st stored in the narrow nm, 

The gentle XAIPE of the Attic tomb,— 

Were not these bettor far than to return 
To my old fitful restless malady, 

Or spend my days within the voiceless cave of misery ? 

Niy I for perchance that poppy-crowned God 
Is like the watcher by a sick man's bed 
Who talks of sleep but gives it not; his rod 
Hath lost its virtue, and, when dll is said. 

Death is too rude, too obvious a key 
To solve one single secret in a life’s philosophy. 


And Love ! that noble madness, whose august 
And inextinguishable might can slay 
The soul with honied drugs,—alas ! 1 must 
From such s\^cet ruin j^lay the runaway. 

Although too constant memory nev^r can 

Forget the ^rched splendour of those brows Olympian 


Which for a little sea*son made my youth 
So soft a swoon of exquisite indolence 
That all the chiding of more prudent Truth 
Seemed the thin voice of joajousy, -0 Hence 
TIiou huntress deadlier th«m Artemis I 
Go seek some otlw quarry 1 [or of.thy too jicrilous bliss 


My lips hftve dnink enough,—no in(>re, no more, — 
Though Love himself should turn his gilded prow 
Back to the troubled waters of this shore 

Where I am wrecked and stranded, even now 
The chariot wheels of passion sweep tocf near. 

Hence 1 Hence 1 I pass into a life more barren, more 
austere. 
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More barren—ay, those arms will never lean 
Down through the trellised vines and draw my soul 
In sweet reluctance through the tangled green ; 

Some other head must wear that aureole, 

For I am Hers who loves not any man 
Who&e white and stainless bosom bears the sign 
Gorgonian. 


Let Venus go and chuck her dainty page, 

And kiss his mouth, and toss his curly hair, 

With net and spear and hunting equipage 
Let young Adonis to his tryst repair. 

But me her fond and subtle-fashioned spell 
Delights no more, though I could win licr dearest 
citadel. 


Ay, though I were Fuat laughing shepherd boy 
Who from Mount Ida saw the little cloud 
Pass over Tenedos and lofty I'ro)^ 

And knew the coming of the Queen, and bowed 
In wonder at her /eet, not for the sake 
Of a new Helen would I bid her hand the*apple take. 

Then rise supreme Athena argciV-Iimbed I 

And, if my lips be inusic-lcss, inspire ' 

At least my life : was not thy glory hymned 
By One who gave to thee his sword and lyre 
Like iEschylos at well-fought Marathon, 

And died to show that Milton's England still could 
bear a son ! *' 

AibI yet I cannot trea^ the Portico < 

And live without desire, fear and pain, 

Or niirture that wise calm which long ago 
The grave Athenian master taught to men, 
Self-poised, self-centred, and self-comforted. 

To w/itch the world’s vain phantasies go by with un¬ 
bowed head. 
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Alas ! that serene brow, those eloquent lip^, 

Those eyes that mirrored all eternity, 

Rest in their own Colonos, an eclipse 
Hath come on Wisdom, and Mnemosyne 
Is childless; in the night which she had made , 

For lofty secure flight Athena’s owl itself hath strayed. 
• • 

Nor much with Science do I care to climb, 

Although by strange and subtle witchery 
She draw the moon from heaven : the Muse of Time 
Unrolls her gorgeous-coloured ta{)estry 
To no less eager eyes ; often’indeed 
In the great epic of Polyiiinia's*scr(iU I love to read 

How Asia sent her myriad hosts ^o war 
Against a little town, and panoplied * 

In gilded mhil with jewelled scimitar. 

White-shielded, purple-crested, rode the Medc 
Between the waving poplars and the sea 
Which men call Artemisium, till he* saw Thcrmopylze 

Its steep ravine spanned by a narrow wall, 

*And on the nearer side a little brood 
Of careless lions holding festival! 

And stood amazM at such hardihood. 

And pitched his tent upon the i^edy«shore. 

And stayed two days to wonder, and then crept at 
midnight o’fir , •' 

Some unfrequented height, and coming down 
The autumn forests treacherously slew 
What Sparta held most dear and jv^s the crown 
Of far Eurotas, and passed on, nor Imew 
How God had staked an e\’il net for him 
In the small bay at Salamis,—and yet, the page growfe 
dim, 
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Its cadenced Greek delights me not, I feel 
With such a goodly time too out of tilne 
To love it much : for like the Dial’s wheel 
That from its blinded darkness strikes the noon 
Yet ijever sees the sun, so do my eyes 
Restlessly follow that which from my cheated vision 
flies., 

O for one grand unselfish simple life 

To teach us what is Wisdom ! speak ye hills 
Of lone HelvelIyii,«.for this note of strife 

Shunned your unlnjubled crags and crystal rills. 
Where is that Spirit which living blamelessly 
Yet dared to kiss *the smitten mouth of his own 
century 1 * 

S])cak ye Kydalian laurels ! wliere is He 

Whose gentle head ye sheltered, that pure soul 
Whose gracious days of uncrowned majesty 

'rhrough lowliest conduct'touched the lofty goal 
Where Love and Duty mingle ! Him at least 
The most high Laws were glad of. He 'had sat at 
Wisdom's feast, 

' I 

( < 

But wc are Leaniing's changelings, know by rote 
The clarion watchword of each Grecian school 
And follow none, the flawless sword which smote 
The pagan Hydra is an effete tool 
Wliich we ourselvc;5 have blunted, wljat man now 
Shall scale the august ancient heights and to old 
Reverence bow ? 

• ( 

One such indeed I saw, but, Ichabod ! 

Gone is that last ^ear son of Italy, 

Who being man dSed for the sake of God, 

And whose bn-risen bones sleep peacefully, 

*0 guard him, guard hhn well, my Giotto's tower. 

Thou marble l3y of the lily town 1 let not the lour 
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Of the rude tempest vex his slumber, or 
The Amo vnth its tawny troubled gold 
0 *er-leap its marge, no mightier conqueror 
Clomb the high Oipitol in the days of old 
When Rome was indeed Rome, for Liberty 
Walked like a Bride beside him, at which sigh*t pale 
Mystery , , 


Fled shrieking to her farthest sombrest coll 
With an old man who grabbled rusty keys, 

Fled shuddering, for that immemorial knell 
With which obhvion buries dynasties 
Swept like a wounded eagle on*the blast, 

As to the holy heart of Rome the fereat triumvir passed. 

He knew the holiest heart and heights of Rome, 

He dravc the base wolf from the lion’s lair. 

And now lies d«ad by that empyreal dome 
Which overtops Valdarno hung in air 
By Bninollcscbi -0 Melpomene • 

Breathe through thy melancholy pipe thy sweetest 
tlircnody 1 

• 

Breathe through the tragic stops such melodics 
That Joy’s self may grow jealous, and the Nine 
Forget awhile their discreet emperips, 

Mourning for him who on Rome’s lordliest shrine 
Lit for mon’sjivcs thejight of Maf^atlion, 

And bare to sun-forgotten fields the fire of the sun 1 
• 

0 guard him, guard him well, my Giotto’s tower, 

Let some young Florentine eacji eventide 
Bring coronals of that enchanted flower 
Which the dim woods of VallombroSa hide, 

And deck the marble tomb wherein he hes 

Whose soul is as some mighty orb unseen of mortal eyes. 
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Some mighty orb whose cycled wanderings, 
Being tempest-driven to the farthest ¥im 
Where Chaos meets Creation and the wings 
Of the eternal chanting Cherubim 
Are pavilioned on Nothing, passed away 
Into h moonless void,—and yet, though he 
and clay. 


is dust 


He is not dead, the immemorial Fates 
Forbid it, and the closing shears refrain, 

Lift up your heads ^ye everlasting gates ! 

Ye argent clarions, sound a loftier strain ! 

For the vile thing he hated lurks within 
Its sombre house, /ijone with God and memories 
of sin. . 


Still what avails it that she sought her cave 
That murderous mother of red harlotries ? 

At Munich on the marble architrave „ 

The Grecian boys die smiling, but the seas 
Which wash iEgina? fret in loneliness 
Not mirroring their beauty, so our fcves grow 
colourless 

" i 

For Idck of our ideals, if one star 

Flame torch-like in the heavens the unjust 
Swift daylight kills it, and no trump of war 
Can wake to passionate voice the silent dust 
Which was Mazzini once ! rich Niobe 
For all her stony soifows hath her sons, but Italy I 

Whut Easter Day shall r ake her children ri^o. 

Who were not Gods yet suffered ? what sure feet 
Shall find their grave-clothes folded ? what clear eyes 
Shall see them bodily ? O it were meet 
To roll the stoiro from off the sepulchre 
And kiss the bleeding ’•oses of their wounds, in love of 
Her 
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Our Italy I our mother visible ! 

Most blessed among nations and most sad. 

For whose dear sake the young Calabrian fell 
That day at Aspromonte and was glad 
That in an age when God was bought and sold 
One man could die for Liberty I but we, burnt oi/t and 
cold. 

See Honour smitten on the cheek and gyves 
Bind tlie sweet feet of Mercy : Poverty 
Creeps through our sunless lanes and with sharp knives 
Cuts the warm throats of children stealthily. 

And no word said :—0 w'e are wretched men 
Unworthy of our great inheritance ! where is the pen 

Of austere Milton ? where the mighty sword 
Wliich slew its master righteously ? .the years 
Have lost their ancient leader, and no w’ord 
Breaks from \hc voiceless tripod on our ears : 

While as a mined mother,in some spasm 
Bears a base child and loathes# it, so our best 
enthusiasm 

Genders unlawful children. Anarchy 
*Freedom*s own Judas, the vile prodigal 
Licence who steals the gold of Liberty 
And yet has nothing, Ignorance the real 
One Fratricide since Cain, Envy the«asp 
That stings itself to anguish. Avarice whose palsied 
grasp . • , 

Is in its t^ctent stiffened, moneyed Greed 
For whose dull appetite men waste away 
Amid the whirr of wheels and are the seed 

Of things which slay their sowt!r,* these each day 
Sees rife in England, and the gentle feet 
Of Beauty tread no more the stones of each unjovely 
street. 
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Wliat 'even Cromwell spared is desecrated 
By weed and worm, left to the stormy play 
Of wind and beating snow, or renovated 
By more destructful hands : Time’s worst decay 
Will wTeathe its ruins with some loveliness, 

But these now Vandals can but make a rainproof 
barrenness. 

t 

Wliere is that Art which bade the Angeir sing 
Through Lincoln’s lofty choir, till the air 
Seems from such marble harmonies to ring 
With sweeter sorfg than common lips can dare 
To draw from actual reed* ? ah ! where is now 
ITie cunning hand whidh made the flowering hawthorn 
branches bow ’ 

I 

For Southw'ell’s arch; and carved the House of One 
Who loved the lilies of the field with all. 

Our dearest English flowers ? the same sun 
Rises for us : the seasons natural ” 

Weave the same tapestry of ‘green and grey : 

The unchanged hills arc with us : but that spirit hath 
passed away. 

* i 

And yet perchance it may be better so, 

For Tyranny is an incestuous Queen 
Murder her brother is her bedfellow. 

And the Plague ^charabers with her : in obscene 
And bloody paths her treacherous feet are set; 

Better the empty djrcrt and a soul inviplato ! 

For gentle brotherhood, the harmon / , 

Of living in the healthiul air, the swift 
Clean beauty of strong limbs wlicn men are free 
And women chaste, these are the things w'hich lift 
Our souls up mt'rc than even Agnolo’s 
(jaunt blinded Sibyl poring o'er the scroll (jf human 
woes, 
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Or Titian^s little maiden on the stair 
White as hei* own sweet lily and as tall, 

Or Mona Lisa smiling through h(T hair,— 

All! somehow life is bigger after all 
Than any painted Angel, could we see ^ 

The God that is within us*l The old Greek serenity 

• t 

Which curbs the passion of that level line 
Of marble youths, who with untroubled eyes 
And chastened limbs ride round Athena’s siirine 
And mirror her divine economies,* 

And balanced symmetry of what in man 
Would else wage ceaseless warfare,—this at least 
within the spaa * 

I 

Between our mother’s kisses and the grave 
Might so inform our lives, that we could win 
Such mighty empires that from her cave 
Temptation w’ould grow hoarse, and pallid Sin 
Would walk ashamed of h’is adulteries. 

And Passion creep from out the House of Lust with 
startled eyes. 

• 

To make the Body and the Spirit one 
With all right things, till no thing live in vain 
From morn to noon, but in sweet unison 
With every pulse of flesh andfthrob of brain 
The soul in flawless essence high enthroned, 

Against all outet vain g-ttack invhfdbly bastioned, 

Mark witll serene impartiality 
The strife of things, and yet be comforted, 
Knowing that by the chain causal/ty 
All separate existences are wed 
Into one supreme whole, whose utteraAce 
Is joy, or holier praise I ah I surely this 'were 
governance 
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Of Life in most august omnipresence. 

Through which the rational intellect would find 
In passion its expression, and mere sense, 

Ignoble else, lend fire to the mind. 

And being joined with it in harmony 
More^nystical than that which binds the stars planetary, 

Strike from their several tones one octave chord 
Wliose cadence being measureless would fly 
Through all the circling spheres, then to its Lord 
Return refreshed^ with its new empery 
And more exultant power,—this indeed 
Could we but reach it jvere to find the last, the perfect 
creed. , 

i 

Ah ! it was easy when the world was young 
To keep one's? life Iree and inviolate, 

From our sad lips another song is rung, 

By our hands our heads are desecrate, 

Wanderers in drear exile, and dispossessed 
Of what should be our own, we can but feed on wild 
unrest. ' 

Somehow the grace, the bloom of things has flown, ^ 
And of all men we are most wretched who 
Must live each other's lives and not our own 
For very pity's sake and then undo 
All that we lived for—ft was otherwise 
When soul and body seemed to blend in mystic 
symphonies. * * 

But we have left those f;,mtle haunts to pass' 

With weary feet to the new Calvary, 

Where we behold, as one who in a glass 
Sees his own fadfe,' self-slain Humanity, 

And in the dumb reproach of that sad gaze 
Lean) what an awfu^ phantom the red hand of man 
can raise. 
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O smitten mouth ! O. forehead crowned with thorn ! 

O chalice of* all common miseries ! 

Thou for our sakes that loved thee not hast borne 
An agony of endless centuries, 

And we were vain and ignorant nor knew 
That when we stabbed tlly heart it was our own real 
hearts we, slew. , 

Being ourselves the sowers and the seeds, 

Hie night that covers and the lights that fade, 

The spear that pierces and the side,that bleeds, 

The lips betraying and the life betrayed; 

The deep hath calm : the moon hath rest: but we 
Lords of the natural world are. yet our own dread 
enemy.. 

Is this the end of all that primal* force* 

Which, ill its changes being still the same. 

From eyeless Chaos cleft its upward course, 

Through ravenous seas*and whirling rocks and flame. 
Till the suns met in heaven and began 
Their cycled, and the morning stars sang, and the Word 
was Man! 

« 

!l}ay, nay, we are but crucified, and though 
The bloody sweat falls from our brows like rain, 
Loosen the nails—we shall come down I know. 
Staunch the red wounds—wfe shail be whole again, 
No need have we of hyssop-laden rod, 

That which is purely human, thkt is Godlike, that is 
God. 






TATKTIIIKPOS EPOS 


S WEET, I blame you not, for mine the faulty was, 
had I not been nlade of common clay 
I had clin:\bed the higher heights unclimbcd yet, 
seen the fuller air, the larger day. 

From the wildness of my wasted passion I had struck 
a better, clearer song, , 

Lit some lighter light of freer freedom, battled with 
some Hydra-headed wTong* 

ft 

Had my lips been smitten into music by the kisses that 
but made them bleed. 

You had walked with Bice and* the angels on that 
verdant'and enamelled mead. 

. • 

I had trod tlio road which'Dante treading saw the suns 
of seven circles sliine, * 

Ay 1 perchitnee had seen the heavens opening, as they 
opened to the Florentine. 

• ft 

And the mighty nations would have crowned me, who 
am crownless now and without name, 

And some orient dawn had'formd me kneeling on the 
threshold of the House of Fame? 

1 had sat within that marble circle where the oldest 
bard is as the young, 

And the jJipe is ever dropping honey, and the lyre's 
strings are ever strung. 

Keats had lifted up his hymeneaf curls from out the 
poppy-seeded wine, * 

With ambrosial moirth had kissed my forehead, clasped, 
the hand of noble love in mine. 


IO£3 
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And at springtide, when the apple-blossoms brush the 
burnished bosom of the dove. 

Two young lovers lying in an orchard would have read 
the story of our love. 

Woifid have read the legend of my passion, known the 
bitter secret of my heart. 

Kissed as we have kissed, but nev»-r parted as we two 
are fated now to part. 

For the crimson flower of our life is eaten by the 
cankerworm df truth, 

And no hand can gather-up the fallen withered petals 
of the rose of ypdth. 

Yet I am not sorry that I loved you—ah ! what else 
had I a boy to do,— 

For the hungry tcelh of time devour, and the silent¬ 
footed years pursue. 

Rudderless, we drift athwart a tempest, and when once 
the storm of youth is past. 

Without lyre, without lute or chorus. Death the silent 
, pilot comes at last. 

< f 

And within the grave there is no pleasure, for the blind- 
W’orm battens on the root, 

And Desire shudders into aslics, and the tree of Passion 
bears no fruit. 

Ah ! what else had* 1 to do but love you, God’s own 
mother was less dear to me, 

Add less dear the Cytl .'r<ean rising like an ‘argent lily 
from the sea. 

I have made my* choice, have lived my poems, and, 
though youth is gone in wasted days. 

»I haye found the lover’s crown of myrtle better than 
the poet’s crown of bays. 
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RAVENNA 


A YEAR ago 1 breathed the Italian air,— 

And yet, methinks this northern Spring is 
fair,— 

These fields made golden with thfi flower of March, 
The throstle singing on the feathered larch, 

The cawing rooks, the wood-do^es fluttering by, 

The little clouds lliat race across 'the sky ; 

And fair the violet's gentle drooping head, 

1 'he primrose, pale for love uncomforted, 

'I’he rose that burgeons on the climbing briar. 

The crocus-bed^ (that seems a moon of fire 
Round-girdled with a purple marriage-ring) ; 

And all the flowers of our English Spring, 

Fond snowdrops, and the bright-starred daffodil. 

Up starts the lark beside the murmuring mill, 

And breaks the gossamer-threads of early dew ; . 

Ahd down the river, like a flame of blue. 

Keen as an arrow flies the water-king, 

While the brown linnets in, the greenwood sing. 

A year ago 1 —it seems a little time, 

Since last I saw that lordly southern clime, 

Where flower anti fruit^to purple radiance blow, 

And like bright lamps the fabled apples glow. 

Full Spring it was—and by rich flowering vines, • 
Dark olive-groves and noble forest-pines, 

I rode at will; the moist glad air was sweet. 

The white road rang beneath my'horse's feet, 

And musing on Ravenna’s ancient name, 

T watched the day till, marked with wounds of flame„ 
The turquoise sky to burnished gold was turned.' 

* 1017 
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O how my heart with boyish passion burned. 
When far away across tlie sedge and mere 
I saw that Holy City rising clear, 

Crowned with her crown of towers !—On and on 
I galloped, racing with the setting sun, 

And^ero the crimson after-glow was passed, 

I stood within Ravenna’s walls at last! 


How strangely iilill 1 no sound of life or joy 
Startles the air ; no laughing shepherd-boy 
Pipes on liis reed, noi'ever tlirough the day 
Comes the glad sound of children at their play ; 

0 sad, and sweet, and silent! surely here 
A man might dwell apart from troublous fear, 
Watching tiie tide of seasons as they flow 
From amorous Spring to Winter’s rain and snow, 
And have no thought of sorrow ;—iiefo, iiidoc'd, 

Arc Lethe’s water,s, and ti^at fatal weed 
Which makes a man forget his fatherland,. 

Ay ! amid lotus-meadows dogt thou stand. 

Like Proserpine, with poppy-laden head, ' 

Guarding the holy ashes of the dead. 

For though thy brood of warrior sons hath ceased, 
Thy noble dead fj.re w.*th thee 1 —they at least 
Are faithful to thine honour :—guard them well, 

O childless city I f jc a mighty spell,' , 

To wake men’s hearts to dreams of things sublime. 
Arc the lone tombs where rest the Great of Time. 


• • III 

I 

, Yon lonely pillar, rising on the plain, 

Maries where the bravest knight of France was slain,- 
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The Prince of chivalry, the Lord of war, 

Gaston do Foix : for some untimely star 
Led him against thy city, and he fell, 

As falls some forest-lion fighting well. 

Taken from life while life and love w'cre new. 

He lies beneath God’s seamless veil of blue ; 

Tall lance-like.reeds wave sadly o’er his head. 

And oleanders bloom to deeper red, * 

Where his bright youth flowed crimson on the ground. 

Look farther north unto that broken mound— 
There, prisoned now within a lordly tomb 
Raised by a daughter’s hand, ii^ lonely gloom, 
Hugc-limbed 'rheodoric, tlie Goalie king, 

Sleeps after all his weary conquering. 

Time hath not spiired his ruin,—wind and rain 
Have broken d(jwn his stronghold ; aijd again 
We see that'Death is mighty lord of all, 

And king and clown to ashen dust must fall. 

# 

Mighty indeed their glory ! yet t® me 
Barbaric king, or knight of chivalry, 

Or llie great queen herself, were poor and vain, 

Beside the grave wh#re Daiilc rests from pain, 
ifis gilded shrine lit;s open to the air ; * 

And cunning sculptor's hands have carven there 
The calm white brow, as calm as earliest mom, 

Tlie eyes that flashed with paifeionatc love and scorn. 
The lips that sang of Heaven and of Hell, 

'riic almond-face whicU Giotlo did^' so well, 

The weary face of Dante to this day, 

Here in his place of resting, far away 
From Arno’s yellow waters, rushing down 
Through the wide bridges of that fairy town, 

Where the tall tower of Giotto scl'ihs to rise 
A marble lily under sapphire skies ! • 

Alas ! juy Dmite ! thou hast known the pain 
Of meaner lives,—the exile's galling chain. 
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How steep the stairs within kings' houses are. 

And all the petty miseries which mar ' 

Man’s nobler nature with the sense of wrong. 

Yet this dull world is grateful for thy song ; 

Our nations do thee homage,—even she, 

That cruel queen of vine-clad Tuscany, 

Who bound with crown of thorns thy living brow. 
Hath decked thine empty tomb with laurels now. 
And begs in vain the ashes of her son. 


O mightiest exile I all tliy grief is done : 
Thy soul walks now beside thy Beatrice ; 
Ravenna guards thinq ashes : sleep in peace. 


IV 

4 

« 

How lone this palace is ; how grey thc w'alls ! 
No minstrel now wakes echoes in these halls. 

The broken chain lies rusting on the door, 

And noisome weeds have spht the marble floor : 
Here lurks the snake, and here the lizards 'run 
By the stone lions blinking in the sun. 

Byron dw'elt here in love and rcielry 
For two long years—a second Anthony, 

Who of the world another Actium made ! 

Yet suffered not his royal ooul to fade. 

Or lyre to break, vr lartce to grow less keen, 

’Neath any wiles of an Egyptian queen. 

For from the East ‘there came a mighty *cry. 

And Greece stood up to fight for Liberty, 

Anti called him from Ravenna : never knigtit 
Rode forth more nobly to wild scenes of fight! 
None fell more bravely on ensanguined field, 
Borne like a Spartafi back upon his shield I 
O Hellas ! HeKas 1 in thine hour of pride, 

Thy /lay of might, remember him who died 
To wrest from off thy limbs the trammelling chain 
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0 Salamis I 0 lone Plataean plain I 
O tossing waves of wild Eubcean sea ! 

O wind-swept heights of lone Thermopyhe! 

He loved you well—ay, not alone in word, 

Who freely gave to thee his lyre and sword, 

Like /Eschylos at well-fought Marathon : 

* 

And England, too, shall glory in her son. 

Her warrior-poet, first in song and tight. 

No longer now shall Slander’s venomed spite 
Crawl like a snake across his perfect name, 

Or mar the lordly scutcheon of his 'fame. 

For as the olive-garland of the ^ace, 

Which lights.with joy each eager runner’s face, 

As the red cross which saveth men in war, 

As a flame-bearded beacon seen from far 
By mariners* upon a storm-tossed sea,— 

Such was his lo^e for Greece and Liberty ! 

• 

Byron, thy crowns are ever fresh and green : 

Red leaves of rose from Sapphic Mitylene 
Shall bind thy brows ; the myrtle blooms for thee, 

In hidden glades by Vincly Castaly ; • 

Ttic laurels w’ait thy coming : all are thine, * 

And round thy head one perfect wreath will twine. 


The pine-tops rocked before the evening breeze 
With the hoarse murmur of the wintry seas, 

And the tall stems were streaked with amber bright 
I wandered through the wood in wild delight. 
Some startled bird, with fluttering wings and fleet, 
Made snow of all the blossom; at m>»feet. 

Like silver crowns, the pale narcissi lay. 

And small birds sang on every twining spray. 
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O waving trees, 0 forest liberty I 
Within your haunts at least a man is free, 

And half forgets the weary world of strife : 

The blood flows hotter, and a sense of life 
Wakes i* the quickening veins, while once again 
The Woods are filled with gods wc fancied slain. 

Long time I watched, and surely hoped to see 
Some goat-foot Pan make merry minstrelsy 
Amid the reeds ! some startled Dryad-maid 
In girlish flight! or lurking in the glade, 

The soft brown limbs, the wanton treacherous face 
Of woodland god ! Queen Dian in the chase. 
White-limbed and terpble, with look of pride, 

And leash of boar-hpunds leaping at her side ! 

Or Hylas mirrored in the j^erfcct stn^am., 

O idle heart O f()nd Hellenic dream ! 

Kre long, with mclanclioly rise and swell,' 

The evening chimes, the convent’s vesper bell, 
Struck on mine ears amid tin; amorou^ flowers. 

Alas 1 alas 1 these sweet and honied hours 
Had whelmed my heart like some encroaching sea. 
And dnnvncd all thoughts of black (jcthsemane. 


VI 

O lone Ravciim’ ! ntany a tale is told 
Of thy great glories in the days of old : 

Two thousand yea!!r3» have passed since "thou didst see 
Cassar ride forth to royal victory. 

Mighty thy name wlrm Rome’s lemi eagles‘flew 
From Britain's isles to far Euphrates blue ; 

And of the peoples thou wasl noble queen. 

Till in thy streets ‘tile Goth and Hun were seen. 
Discrowned by man, deserted by the sea, 

•Thoi* sleepest, rocked in lonely misery I 
No longer now upon thy swelling tide. 
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Pine-forests-like, thy myriad galleys ride ! 

For where the Jbrass-bcaked ships were wont to float, 
The weary shepherd pipes his mournful note; 

And the white sheep are free to come and go 
Wliere Adria's purple waters used to flow. 

0 fair ! 0 sad I O Quefin uncomforted I 
In ruined loveliness thou licst dead, 

Alone of all thy sister^^; for at last 

Italia's royal warrior Jiath passed 

Rome's lordliest entrance, and hath worn his crown 

In the high temples of the Eternal Jown ! 

The palatine hath welcomcd^back her king, 

And with his name the seven mountains riTig 1 

And Naples hath outlived her dVeam of pain. 

And mocks Her tyrant! Venice lives again, 

New risen from the waters ! andtthc cry 
Of Light and Truth, of Love and Liberty, 

Is heard in lordly Genoa, and where 
’ The marble spires of Milan wound the air, 

Rings from the Alps to the Sicilian §hore. 

And Dante^s dream is now a dream no more. 

But thou, Ravenna, better loved than all, 

TJjy ruined palaces ate but a pall 
lliat hides thy fallen greatness I and thy name 
Bums like a grey and flickering candlc-flame 
Beneath the noonday splendour of the sun 
Of new Italia ! for the night is done,* 

The night of darje oppression, and Jhe day 
Hath dawned in passionate splendour : far away 
The Austrian hounds are hunted from the land, 
Beyond th*ose ice-crowned citadels which stand 
Girdling the plain of royal Lombardy, 

From the far West unto the Eastern sea. 

• • 

I know, indeed, that sons of thine h^ive died 
In Lissa's waters, by the mountain-side ^ 

Of Aspromonte, on Novara's plain,— 
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Nor Have thy chUdren died for thee in vain : 

And yet, methinks, thou hast not drunk this wine 
From grapes new-crushed of Liberty divine. 

Thou hast not followed that immortal Star 
Which leads the people forth to deeds of war. 
Weary of life, thou liest in silent sleep. 

As one who marks the lengthening shadows creep, 
Careless all the hunying hoar*? that ‘hin, 
Mourning some day of glory, for the sun 
Of Freedom hath not shewn to thee his face. 

And thou hast caught no flambeau in the race. 

Yet wake not from thy slumbers,—rest thee well. 
Amidst thy fields of amber asphodel. 

Thy lily-sprinkled m.eadows,—rest thee there, 

To mock ml human greatness : who would dare 
To vent the paltry sorrows of his life 
Before thy ruins, or to praise the strife 
Of kings' ambition, and the barren pride * 

Of warring nations ! wert not thou the Bride 
Of the wild Lord of Adria's stormy sea ! 

The Queen of double Empires ! and to thee 
Were not the nations given as thy prey ! ‘ 

And now—thy gates lie open night and day. 

The grass grows green on every tbwer and hall, , 
The ghastly fig hath cleft thy bastioned wall; 

And where thy maUed warriors stood at rest 
The midnight owl hath mkde her secret nest. 

O fallen I fallen ! • froifi thy high estate, 

O city trammelled in the toils of Fat^, 

Doth nought remain of all thy»» glorious *days. 

But a dull shield, a crown of withered bays 

Yet who beneath tnis night of wars and fears, 
p'rom tranquil tower can watch the coming years; 
Who can foretell v/hat joys the day shall bring. 

Or why before*the dawn the linnets sing ? 

Xhou, even thou, mayst wake, as wakes the rose 
To crimson splendour from its grave of snows ; 
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As the rich corn-fields rise to red and gold 

From these bro^vn lands, now stiff with Winter’s cold 

As from the storm-rack comes a perfect star ! 

0 much-loved city ! I have wandered far 
From the wave-circled islaiid of my home ; 

Have seen the gloomy mystery of the Dome , 

Rise slowly from the drear Campagna's way. 

Clothed in the royal purple of the day : 

I from the city of the violet crown 

Have watched the sun by Corinth’s hill go down, 

And marked the “ myriad laughter ” of the sea 
From starlit hills of flower-starrfKl Arcady; 

Yet back to thee returns my perftvct love, 

As to its forest-nest the evening dove. 

O poet’s city ! one who scarce h*as seen 
Some twenty* summers cast their doublets green 
, For Autumn’s livoiy, would seek in vain 
To wake his lyre to sing a* louder strain, 

Or tell thy days of glory ;—poor indeed 
Is the low nfurmur of the shepherd’s reed. 

Where the loud clarion's blast should shake the sky, 
And flame across the'heavens ! j and to try , 
Such lofty themes were folly: yet I know 
That never felt my heart a nobler glow 
Than when I woke jthe(silerfce of thy street 
With clamorous trampling of horec's feet, 

And saw the city which now I tiy to sing. 

After long days of weary travelling* 


VII 

Adieu, Ravenna ! but a year ago/ 

I stood and watched the crimson sunset*glow 
From the lone chapel on thy marshy plain : 

The sky was as a shield that caught the stain 

O.W. • 2 K 
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Of blood aiid battle from the dying sun, 

And in the west the circling clouds hafd spun 
A royal robe, which some great God might wear, 
While into ocean-seas of purple air 

Sank the gold galley of the Lord of Light 

% 

Yet h^re the gentle stillness of the night 
Brings back the swelling tide of memory, 

And wakes again my passionate love for thee : 
Now is the Spring of L(»ve, yet scxin will come 
On meadow and tjree the Summer’s lordly bloom ; 
And soon the grass with brighter flowers will blow, 
And send up lilies for,some boy to mow. 

1 'hcn before long tlw Summer's conqueror. 

Rich Autumn-time, the season’s usurer, , 

Will lend his hoarded gold to all the trees, 

And see it scabtered'by the spendthrift breeze ; 

And after that the W'inter cold and drear. 

So rilns the perfect cycle of the year.,- 
And so from youth to manhood do wc go, 

And fall to weary* days and locks of snow. 

Love only knows no winter ; never dies : * 

Nor cares for frowning storms or leaden skies 
And mine for thee shall never pacs away. 

Though my weak lips may falter in my lay. 

Adieu ! Adieu ! yon siK?nt evening star. 

The night’s ambaosuddr, doth gleam afar, 

And bid the shepherd bring his flocks to fold. 
Perchance before oilr inland seas of gold 
Are garnered by tne reapers into sheaves, 
Perchance before I s*' j the Autumn leaves, * 

I may behold thy city ; and lay down 
Low at thy feet the poet’s laurel crown. 

Adieu 1 Adieu !'* yon silver lamp, the moon, 
Which turns olir midnight into perfect noon, 

•Doth surely light thy towers, guarding well 
Where Dante sleeps, where Byron loved to dwell. 
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THE SPHINX 

I N a dim ci)mer of my room for longer, than my 
fancy thinks 

A beautiful and silent Sphinx has watched me 
through the shifting gloom. 

Inviolate and immobile she does not rise she does not 
stir * t 

For silver moons are naught to her and naught to her 
the suns that reel. 

Red follows grey across the air, tHe waves of moonlight 
ebb and flow 

But with the Dawn she docs not go and in the 'night¬ 
time she is there. 

Dawn foUcAvs Dawn and Nights grow old and all the 
while this curious cat 

Lies couching on thtj Chinese mat with eyes of,satin 
rimmed with gold. 

Upon the mat she lies anti leers and on the tawny 
throat of her * * 

Flutters the soft, and silky fur or ^ples to her pointed 

ears. • . * • 

Come forfti, my lovely seneschal! so somnolent* so 
statuesque ! 

Come forth you exquisite grotesque ! half woman and 
half animal 1 

Come forth my lovely languorous Sphinx 1 and put yout 
head upon my knee ! 


1U29 
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And let me stroke your throat and see your body 
spotted like the Lynx ! »• 

And let me touch those curving claws of yellow ivory 
and grasp 

The fail that like a monstrous Asp coils round your 
heavy velvet paws ! 


A THOUSAND weary centuri(*s are thine while 
1 havt; hardly seen 

Some twenty r'ummers cast their green for 
Autumn’s gaudy liveries. 

But you can read the Hieroglyphs on the great sand¬ 
stone obelisks, 

And you have talked with Basilisks, ami you have 

looked on Hippogriffs. • 

« 

O tell me, were ytm standing by when Isis to Osiris 
knelt ? * 

And did you watch the Egyptian melt lier union for 
jJVntony • , 

And drink the jewel-drunken wine and bend her head 
in mimic awe ‘ 

To see the huge proconsul draw the salted tunny from 
the brine ? 

And did you mark the Cyprian kiss white Adon on his 
catafalque ? ‘ 

And did you follow Ainenalk, the God of Heliopolis ? 

And did you talk’with Thoth, and did you hear the 
moon-homhd lo weep ? 

And ‘know' the painted kings who sleep beneath the 
wedgc-shajwd Pyramid ? 
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L ift up your large black satin eyes which are like 
cushions where one sinks ! 

-^Fawn at my feet, fantastic Sphinx! and sing 
me all your memories ! • 

Sing to me of the Jewish maid who wandered with the 
Holy Child, 

And how you led them through the wild, and how they 
slept beneath your shade. , 


Sing to me of that odorous greVn eve when crouching 
by the marge • 

You heard ftom Adrian's gilded barge the laughter of 
Antinous , 

And lapped thc.stream and fed your drouth and watched 
with hot and hungry stare 

The ivory body of that rare young slave with his 
pomegranate mouth ! 

Sing to me of the Lhbyrinlh in which the two-fvrmed 
bull was stalled! 

Sing to me of the night you crawled across the temple’s 
granite plinth 

• • • 

When throuf^h • the pjurple con<(io^s the screaming 
scarlet Ibis flew 

In terror,•and a horrid dew dripix*d from the moafiing 
Mandragores, 

And the great torpid crocodile within the tank shed 
slimy tears, • 

And tare the jewels from his ears and staggcred»bacft 
into the Nile, 
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And the priests cursed you with shrill psalms as in your 
claws you seized their snake 
And crept away with it to slake your passion by the 
shuddering palms. 


W 


HO were your lovers ? who were they who 
wrestled for you in the dust ? 

Which was the vessel of your Lust ? What 
Leman hftd you, every day ? 


Did giant Lizards comfe and crouch before you on the 
reedy banks ? * 

Did Gryphons with great metal flanks leAp on you in 
your tramijled couch ? 

Did monstrous hipiX)potami come sidling toward you 
in the mist ? ^ * 

Did gilt-scaled dri^gons writhe and twist with passion 
as you passed them by ? , 

And from the brick-built Lycian^tomb what horrible 
Chimera came • 

With fearful heads and fearful flame to . breed new 
wonders from your wo.mb ? 


O 


R had you shameful secret quests and did you 
harry to your home ‘ 

Some Nereid coiled in amber foam with cmious 
rock crystal breasts ? 


Or did you treading through the froth call to the brown 
Sidonian 

For tidings of Leviathan, Leviathan or Behemoth ? 
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Or did you when the sun was set climb up the cactus- 
covered slope 

To meet your swarthy Ethiop whose body was of 
polished jet ? 

Or did you while the earthen skiffs dropped do^^n the 
grey Nilotic flats 

At twilight and the flickering bats flew round the 
temple's triple gl^'phs 

Steal to the border of the bar and swim across the 
silent lake 

And slink into the vault an*d njake the Pyramid your 
lupanar , 

Till from each black sarcophagus rose up tliejpainted 
swathed dead ? • , 

Or did you lure unto your bed the ivory-homed 
Tragclaphcjs ? ’ • 

0 

Or did you love the god of flies who plagued the Hebrew 
and was splashed 

With wine, xmto the waist ? or Pasht, who had green 
beryls for her eyes ? * 

Or that young god, the Tyrian, who was more amorous 
than the dove • 

Of Ashtaroth ? or did you love/the god of the Assyrian 

Whose wings,, like strd,nge transpjfrent talc, rose high 
above his hawk-faced head. 

Painted With silver and with red and ribbed with I'ods 
of Oreichalch ? 

Or did huge Apis from his car leap down and lay before 
your feet • 

Big blossoms of the hondy-sweet and honey-coJpured 
nenuphar ? 
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H OW subtle-secret is your smile ! Did you love 
none then ? Nay, I know 
Great Ammon was your bedfellow! He lay 
with you beside the Nile ! 

The river-iiorses in the slime trumpeted when they saw 
him come 

Odorous with Syrian galbanum and smeared with 
spikenard and .with thyme. 

He came along the ri,ver' bank like some tall galley 
argent-sailed, » 

He strode across the waters, mailed in beauty, and the 
waters sank, 

« 

I 

He strode across the desert sand : he reached the valley 
where you lay : . 

He waited till the dawn of day: then touched your 
black breasts with his hand. 

< 

You kissed his mouth with mouths of flame : you made 
‘ the homed god your own : * 

You stood behind him on his throne ; you called him 
by his secret name. 

You whispered manstrhus oracles into the caverns of 
his ears: 

With blood of goal^ and blood of steers you taught 
him monstrous miracles. 

« t 

White Ammon was your bedfellow ! Your chamber was 
the steaming Nile! 

And with your curved archaic smile you watched his 
passion coitic and go. 
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W ITH Syrian oils his brows were bright: and 
wide-spread as a tent at noon 
His marble limbs made pale the moon and 
lent the day SI larger light. * 

His long hair was nine cubits’ span and coloured like 
that yellow gem 

Which hidden in their garment’s hem the merchants 
bring from Kurdistan. 

His face was as the must that jics upon a vat of new- 
made wine: , 

The sca.s cp^ild not insapphirinc the perfect azure of 
his eyes. 

His thick soft throat was white as milk and threaded 
with thin veins of blue: ' • 

And curious pearls like frozen dew were broidered on 
his flowing silk. # 


O N pearl and porphyry pedestalJed he was too 
bright to lot)k uj)on ; 

h'or on his ivory* breast there shone the 
wondrous ocean-eAieraH, 

That mystic 'moonlit ^cwel whiclf some diver of the 
('olchian oaves 

Had fouifd beneath the blackening waves and cah-ied 
to the Colchian witch. 

Before his gilded galiot ran fiaked vine-wreathed 
corybants, • 

And lines of swaying elephants knelt down to, draw 
his chariot, 
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And lines of swarthy Nubians bare up his litter as he 
rode • 

Down the great granite-paven road between the nodding 
peacock fans. 

Hie nlerchants brought liim steatite from Sidon in their 
painted ships : 

The meanest cup that touched hib Ups was fashioned 
from a chrysolite. 

Hie merchants brought him cedar chests of rich apparel 
bound with corcls: 

His train was borne by^Mdinphian lords : young kings 
were glad to be Ips guests. 

I* 

Ten hundred shaven priests did bow to Ammon’s altar 
day and night, • 

Ten hundred lamps did w'avc their light through 
Ammon’s carven house—and now, 

• 

Foul snake and speckled adder with their yoimg ones 
crawl from stone to stone « 

For ruined is the house and prone the great rose- 
• marble monolith 1 t 

Wild ass or trotting jackal comes and couches in the 
mouldering gates: 

Wild sat3a‘s call .vnto ♦ their males across the fallen 
fluted drums. 

» 

And on the summit cf the pile the blue-faced ape of 
*Horus sits * 

And gibbers while the fig-tree splits the pillars of the 
peristyle 
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T he god is scattered here and there : deep 
hidden in the windy sand 
I saw his giant granite hand still clenched in 
impotent despair. 

And many a,wandering caravan of stately negroes 
silken-shawled, 

Crossing the desert halts appalled before the neck that 
none can span. 

And many a bearded Bedouin draws back his yellow- 
striped burnous * ^ 

To gaze upon the Titan thews 9! him who was thy 
paladin.. 


G O, seek his fragments on the moor and wasli 
them in the evening dew* 

Andffrom their pieces make anew thy mutilated 
•paramour ! 

Go, seek them where they lie alone and from'their 
broken pieces make 

Thy bruised bedfellow ! Arxl wake mad passions in the 
senseless stone 1 * .. 

Charm his dull ear with SvTian hylhrts ! he loved your 
body ! oh, be kind, 

Pour spikenard on his hair, and wind soft rolls of flnen 
roimd his limbs! 

Wind round his head the figured Coins I stain with red 
fruits those pallid lips ! • 

Weave purple for his shrunken hips! and purpje for 
his barren loins! 
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A WAY to Egypt! Have no fear. Only one God 

ZA has ever died. * 

X A Only one God has let His side be wounded by 
a soldier's spear. 

But these, thy lovers, are* not dead. Still by the 
hundred-cubit gate 

Dog-faced* Anubis sits in state wilh lotus-lilies for thy 
head. 

Still from his chair of porphyry gaunt Memnon strains 
his lidlcss eyes' 

Across the empty land, and cries each yellow morning 
unto thee. ‘ 

And Nilus with his broken horn lies in his black and 
oozy bed , 

And till thy coining will not spread his waters on the 
withering corn. 

Your lovers are not dead, I ‘know. They will rise up 
and hear your*'voice 

And clash their cymbals and rejoice and hin to kiss 

your mouth 1 And so, 

* < 

Set wings upon your argosies ! Set horses to your 
ebon car! 

Back to your Nile ! Or if ^'ou arc grown sick of dead 
divinities ■ * ' 

Follow some rovinV lion’s spw across the copper- 
coloured plain, 

Reabh out and hale him by the mane and l 5 id him be 
your paramour! 

Couch by his side 'upon the grass and set your white 
teeth in his. throat 

And Y^hen you hear his dying note kish your long flanks 
of polished brass 
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And take a tiger for your mate, whoso amber sidfcs are 
flecked wifli black. 

And ride upon his gilded back in triumph through the 
Theban gate, 

And toy with him in amorpus jests, and when he turns, 
and snarls, and gnaws, 

0 smite him With your jasper claws ! and Imiise him 
with your agate breasts 1 


W HY arc you tarrying ? Oct hence ! I weary’^ 
of your sullen ways, 

[ weary of your steadfi?stgaze, your somnolent 
magnificence. * 

Your horrible and lieavy breath makes tlic light dicker 
in the lamp, 

And on my brow I feel the damp and dreadful clews of 
niglit and &cath. 

Your eyesore like fantastic moons that shiver in some 
stagnant lake, 

Your tongue is lik^ a scarlet snake that dances to 
• fantastic tunes, ► 

Your pulse makes poisonoys melodies, and ycjur black 
throat is like the hole * 

Left by some torch or burning coal on Saracenic 
tapestrie?. • 

Away! •The sulplmr-colourcd stars are hunying 
through the Western gate ! 

Away ! Or it may be too late to climb their silent 
silver cars ! * . 

See, the dawm shivers round the grey gilt-dialled tow^er^, 
and the rain 
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Strealns down each diamonded pane and blurs with 
tears the wannish day. , 

What snake-tressed fury fresh from Hell, with uncouth 
gestxires and unclean. 

Stolen from the poppy-drow§y queen and led you to a 
student's cell ? 


W HAT songless tongueless ghost of sin crept 
through the curtains of the night,. 

And saw'my taper turning bright, and 
knocked, and bade you enter in ? 

Are there not otli6rs more accursed, whiter with 
leprosies than T ? 

Are Abana and Pharphar dry that you come here to 
slake your'thirst ? 

( 

Get hence, you loathsome mystery ! Hideous animal, 
get hence! ^ 

You wake in me each bestial sense, you majee me what 
I would not he. 

You -make my creed a barren sliam, you wake foul 
dreams of sensual life. 

And Atys with his blood-stgincd knife were better than 
the thing lam. , 

False Sphinx ! Fai^e Sphinx 1 By 're^dy Styx old 
Charon, leaning on his oar, 

Wai*s for my coin. Go thou before, and le?,ve me to 
my crucifix, 

Whose pallid burden,isick with pain, watches the world 
with weariqd eyes, 

^nd weeps for every soul that dies, and weeps for every 
sbul in vain. 
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H e did not wear his scarlet coat, ^ 
For blood aVid wine are red, 

Aad blood and wine were on his,hands 
When they found him with the dead, 

The poor dead woman whom he loved. 

And murdered in her bed. 


He walked amon^rst th^ Trial Men 
In a suit of shabb}? grey^ 

A cricket cap was on his head. 

And his step seemed light and gay ; 
But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. * • 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue ' 

Wlrfch prisoners call the sky. 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of^silver by. 


I walked, with other souls in pain. 
Within another rin^, 

And was wondering if th(/maif had done 
A groat pr little thing, 

When a Voice behind me whTspered low, 
“ 'fhat fellow's got to swing*' 

Dear Christ ! the very prison walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel. 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steef 
And, though I was a soul in pain, 

My pain I could not feel. 
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I only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why • 

He looked upon the garish day 
With such a wistful eye ; 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
• And so he had to die» 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves. 

By each let thi*^ be'heard. 

Some do it wth a bitter look. 

Some with a flattering word. , 

The coward does it with a kiss. 

The brayc with a sword ! 

f 

Some kill their love when they ai;e young, 
And some when they are old ; 

Some strangla with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold : i 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 

9 

Some love too little, some too long. 

Some sell, and others buy ; 

Some do the. deed «Arith many tears, 

And some without a sigh : 

For each man ^Hls the th^ng he loves, 

Yet each man does not die. 

He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace. 

Nor have a noose about his neck. 

Nor a cU th upon his face, 

J^or drop feet foremost through the floor 
Into an empty space. 
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He does not sit with silent men * 

Who watch him night and day; 

Who watch him when he tries to weep. 

And when he tries to pray ; 

Who watch him lest himself should rob 
The prison of its pney. 


He does not wake at dawn to see 
Dread figures throng his room, 

The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 
The Sheriff stem wdth gloom. 

And the Governor all in* shiny black, 
With the yellow face of Doom. 


He does not rise in piteous haste 
To put on convict-clothes, ' 

While some coarse-mouthed Doctor gloat^ and 
notes • 

Each new and ncrVe-twitchcd pose, 

Fingering a watch wliose little ficks 
Are like horrible hammer-blows. 


He does not feel that sickening thirst 
That sands one's throat, bclore 
The hangman with his'gardener's gloves 
Comes through the padofed d-di^r, 

And binds qne with tlircc leathern thongs. 
That the throat may thirst'no more. 

t 

He does not bend his head to hear 
The Burial Office read. 

Nor, while the anguish of his^soul 
Tells him he is not dead, • 

Cross his own coffin, as he moves 
Into the hideous shed. 
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he does not stare upon the air 
Through a little roof of glass : , 

He does not pray with lips of clay 
For his agony to pass ; 

Nor feel upon his shuddering cheek 
• The kiss of Caiaphas, 


S IX weeks the guardsman walked the yard. 
In tlio sui^ of'shabby grey : 

His cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay. 

But 1 never saw a man who looked ‘ 

So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man w'ho looked 
With such a wistful 
Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky, , 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. „ 

• 

He did not wring Ids hands, as do 
Those witless men who dare 
i'o try to rea;* tho changeling Hof^e 
In the cave of black Despair : 

He only loojccti upon the sun, * . 

And drank llie morning air. 

i 

He did not wring his hands nor weep. 

Nor did he peek or pine. 

But he drank t»hc air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

,With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine ! 
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And I and all the souls in ^ain. 

Who tramped the other ring, 

Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 

And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
Hie man who had .to swing. 

» 

For strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day. 

And strange it was to think tluit lie 
Had such a debt to pay.» 


_ • 

For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 

That in Jhe spring-time shoot : 

But grim to see is Uje gallows-tree. 
With its adder-bitten root, , 

And, ^een or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit! 


The loftiest place is that seat of grace 
For which all w^orldlings try : 

But who would stand m Ijcmpen band 
Upon a scaffold high, *' 

And through a murderer's cf^Uar take 
His Iasi look at the sky ? 

• 

It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair : 

To dance to flutes, to dance'to lutes 
Is delicate and rare : • 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 
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So with curious eyes and sick surmise 
We watched him day by day, . 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way. 

For none can tell to what red Hell 

1 His sightless soul may stray. 

At last the dead man wallced no more 
Amongst the Trial Men, 

And 1 knew that he was standing up 
In the black dock’s dreadful pen. 

And that nevt^r would 1 sec his face 
For weal or woe ai'ain. 

I ” 

Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each other’s way : 

But we made no sign, we said no word. 

We had ho word to say ; 

Ivjr wc did not meet in the holy ijight. 
But in the shameful 4 ^y. 

A prison wall was round us both, , 
Two outcast men we were : 

. The world had thrust us froipi its heart, 

• And God from out His care : 

And the iron gin that waits for Sin 
Had caught us in its. snare. 


Ill 

I N Debtors’ Yaid the stones are hard. 
And the dripping wall is high. 

So it was thece he took the air 
Beneath tli^* leaden sky. 

And by each side a Warder walked, 

^ For fear the n^an might die. 
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Or else he sat with those who watched 
His anguish night and day ; 

Who watched him when he rose to weep, 

And when he crouched to pray ; 

Who watched him lest himself should rob 
Their scaffold of its»prey. 


The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulations Act: 

The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact: 

And twice a day the Chdpljyn called, 
And left a little tract. 


And twice a day he smoked his pipje. 
And drank his quart of beer : 

His soul was resolute, and held 
No hiding*place for .fear ; 

He often said that he was glad » 

The hangman's day was near. 


But why he said so strange a thing 
No warder dared to ask : 

For he to whom a watoher’s dtx»m 
Is given as his task, » 

Must set a lock upon his lips 
And make his fape a mask.*^ . 


Or else he might be moved, and try 
To comfort or console : 

And what should Human Pit'y’do 
Pent up in Murderer's Hole ? * 
What word of grace in such a place 
Could help a brother's soul ? 
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*VVith slouch and swing around the ring 
We trod the Fools* Parade ! 

We did not care : we knew we were 
The Devil’s Own Brigade : 

And shaven head and feet of lead 
’ Make a merry masquerade. 


We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails ; 

We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors. 
And cleaned the shining rails : 

And, rank by rapk, *We soaped the plank, 

And clattered with the pails. 


We sewed,the sacks, we broke the stones, 

We turned the dusty drill: 

We banged the tins, ami bawled, the hymns. 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the h^art of every mati 

Terror was lying still, • 


Go still it lay that every day 

Crawled like a ■weed-clogged w'avc : 
And we forgot the bitter lot 
That waits.for fix)l and knave. 

Till once, as we tramped in from work. 
We passed at', open grave. ' . 


With yawning mouth the yellow hole 
Gaped for a living thing ; 

The very mud cried out for blood 
To the thirsty asphalte ring : 

And we knew that ere one dawn grew fair 
' Some prisonc. had to swing. 
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Right in we went, with soul intent ’ 

On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag, 

Went shuffling through the gloom : 

And I trembled as 1 groped my way 
Into my numbered ^)mb. 

That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 

And up and down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hfjar. 

And througli the bars that hi 4 o the star 
White iaces seemed to peer. 


He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a plea^nt meadow-land. 

The watchers watched him as he slept, 
And could not understand ^ 

How 01)6 could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 


But there is no sleep when men must weep 
Who never yet have wept : 

So we—the lool, the frdud, the knave— 

That endless vigil kept, * • • 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another’s terror'crept. ^ • 

» 

Alas! it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt! 

For, right, within, the Swoid’of Sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, * 

And as molten lead wore the tears we shej .1 
For the blood we had not spilt. 
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*The warders with their shoes of felt 
Crept by each padlocked door,* 

And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe. 

Grey figures on the floor. 

And wondered why men knelt to pray 
‘ Who never prayed before. 

« 

All through the night we knelt and prayed. 
Mad mourner-; of a corse 1 
The troubled plumes of midnight shook 
The plumes^ upon a hearse ; 

And bitter wine upon a sponge 
Was the savouSi' of Remorse. 


The grey cock crew, the red cock crew, 
But never came the day : 

And crooked sliapes of .Terror crouched. 
In the corners where we pi ay : 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play. 


They glided past, they glided fast, 

Like travellers through a mist: 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate* turn'and twist, 

And with fom^al pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept theiv tryst. 

* 

With mop and mow, w'e saw them go. 

Slim shadows hand in hand : 

About, about; in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband : 

^nd the damned grotesques made arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand 1 
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With the pirouettes of marionettes. 

They tripped on pointed tread : 

But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear. 

As their grisly masque they led, 

And loud they sang, and long they sang, 

For they sang to wake the dead. * 


Oho / ” they cried, ** The world is wide. 
But fettered limbs go lame ! 

And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game. 

But he does not win who*plays with Sin 
In the secret House of ShaimJ' 


No things of air these antics'were, 

That frolicked with such glee ; 

To men whose lives were held in gyVes, • 

And whose feet might not go free, 

Ah 1 wounds of Christ! they were living things. 
Most terrible to see. 


Around, around, they waltzed and wound 
Some wheeled in smirking pairs ; 

With the mincing step* of a demirep 
Some sidled up the staiiJS : .. 

And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer, 
Each helf>ed us,at our pra/erij. 


The morning wind began to moan, 

But still the night went on : 

Through its giant loom the ^veb of gloom 
Crept till each thread was spun^ 

And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 
Of the Justice of the Sun. 
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^he moaning wind went wandering round 
The weeping prison-wall: 

Till like a wheel of turning steel 
We felt the minutes crawl: 

O moaning wind I what had we done 
' To have such a seneschal ? 


At last I saw the shadowt'd bar^, 

Like a lattice wrought in lead. 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed. 

And I knew that ^;omewhere in the w^rUl 
C»<)d\s dreadfuj dawn was red. 


At six o’clock we cleaned our cells, 

At seven all was still, 

liMt the sough and swing of a inig^ity wing 
The prison seemed to -('ill. 

For the Lord «»f Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. * 


Pie did not pass in purple pomp, 

Nor ride a moon-white steed. 

Three yards of cord and a sliding board 
Are all the. galloi^s’ need : 

So with rope of shame the Herald came 
To do the ,se< 5 'et deed. . ' • 


We were as men who through a fen 
Of filthy darkness grope : 

We did not dafc*to breathe a prayer, 
Or to give our anguish scope : 
Spmething was dead in each of us. 
And what was dead was Hope. 
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For Man’s grim Justice goes its way, * 

And will not swerve aside : 

It slays the weak, it slays the strong, 

It has a deadly stride : 

With iron heel it slays the strong, 

The monstrous parricide ! 


We waited for the stroke of eight : 

Each tongue was thick with thirst : 

For the stroke of eight is the stroke of Fat< 
I'hat makes a man accursed, 

And Fate will use a nmniijg noose 
For the best man and the worst. 


We had no other thing to do. 

Save ,to wait for the sign to come : 

So, like things of stone in a valley lone, • 
Quiet we sat and dumb : 

But each man’s heart beat thipk and quick, 
Likf; a madman on a drum ! 


p 

With sudden shock the prison-clock • 

Smote on the shivering air; 

And from all the gaol fose up a wail 
Of impotent despair, * , ^ 

Like the sound that frightened marches hear 
From .‘^oihe leper in his lai:Ji 


And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream, 

We saw the greasy hemjxju repe 
Hooked to the blackened bean\. 

And heard the prayer the hangman's snare^ 
Strangled into a scream. 
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And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats. 
None knew so well as I : 

For he who lives more lives tlian one 
‘ More deaths than one must die. 


IV 

T HERt is no chapel on the day 
On ^vhich they hang a man : 
The Chaplain's heart is far too sick. 
Or his face is far too wan. 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Wliich,.none‘ should look upon. 

•So they kept us close till nigh on noon, 
And then they rang- the bell. 

And the wa.*'ders with their jingling keys 
Opened each listening cell, 

And down the iron stair we tramped. 

Each from his separate rHell. 

Out into God's sweet air we went, 

But not in wonted way. 

For this man's face was white with fear. 
And that man's face was grey, 

And I never Shw sad men who locked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that litt 5 e tent of blue 
We priconers called the sky, 

, And at every happy cloud that passed 
In such strange freedom by. 
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But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head. 

And knew that, had each got his due. 
They should have died instead : 

He had but killed a thing that lived, 
Whilst they had killed the dead. 

For he who sins a second time * 

Wakes a dead soul to pain, 

And draws it from its sp>otted shroud. 
And makes it bleed again. 

And makes it bleed great gouts of blood. 
And makes it bleed' in .vain ! 


Like ai.)e or clown, in nionstrons, garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 
Silently )ye went round and round 
The slippery asphaltc yard ; 
Silently we w^ent round and V)und, 
And no man spoke a word. 

Silently we w^mt round and round. 
And through each hollow mind 
The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind. 

And Horror stalked before ec*/:)i man. 
And Terror crept behind. 


The warders strutted up and down. 

And watched their herd of brutes. 

Their uniforms were spick Artd si)an, 

And they wore their Sunday emits, 

But we knew the work they had been at, , 
By the quicklime on their boots, 
o.w. • 2 L 
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For where a grave had opened wide, 
There was no grave at all: * 

Only a stretch of mud and sand 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

And a little heap of burning lime. 
That the man should have his pall. 

4 

For he has a pall, this wretched man. 
Such as few men can claim : 

Deep down below a prison-yard, 
Naked for greater shame. 

He lies, with fetters on each foot. 
Wrapt in a 'oheet of flame ! 


iVnd all the while the burning lime 
Eats .flesh ‘and bone away, 

It eats the brittle bone by night,' 
And the soft flesh by day, « 

It eats the flesh and^bone by turns, 
But it e?ts the lieart alway. 


For three long years they will not sow 
Or root or seedling there : 

For three long years the unblessed spot 
Will sterile be and bare. 

And look upon the wondering .sky 
With unreproachful stare. 


They think a nmrderer^s heart would taint 
Each simple seed they sow. 

It is not true ! God's kindly earth 
Is kinrilier than men know. 

And the red rose would but blow more red. 
The white rose whiter blow. 
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Out of his mouth a red, red rose ! 

Out of*his heart a white ! 

For who can say by what strange way, 
Christ brings His will to light. 

Since the barren staff the pilgrim bore 
Bloomed in the g^eat Po|>c's sight ? 


But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison-air ; 

The shard, the pebble, and the flint. 

Arc what they give us the/e : 

For flowers have been‘known to heal 
A common man’s despair. 

So never will wine-red rose or white, 
Petal by petal, fall * • 

On that stretch of mud and sand that lie 
By the •hideous prison-wall. 

To tell the men who tramp the yard 
That God’s Son died for all.* 


Yet though the hideous prison-wall 
Still hems him round and round,- 
And a spirit may not wi^lk by night 
'I'hat is with fetters bound,* * 

And a spirit may but weop^liat lies 
In such unholy ground. 


He is at peace—this vTetched man— 
At peace, or will be soon : 

There is no thing to make Hiiti mad, 
Nor does Terror walk at noon,* 

For the lamplcss Earth in which he lies 
Has neither Sun Jior Moon. 
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They hanged him as a beast is hanged: 

They did not even toll 

A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul, 

But hurriedly they took him out. 

And hid him in a hole. 

Tfie warders stripped of his clothes. 

And gave him to the flics : 

They mocked the swollen purple throat, 

And the stark and staring eyes : 

And with laughter loud they heaped the shroud 
In which thq convict lies. 

I 

The Chaplain •would not kneel to pray 
By his dishonoured grave : 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 
'I'hat Christ for sinners gave, 

' Because the man was one of those 
Whom Christ came* down to save. 

t. 

Yet all is well ; lie lias but ])asscd - 
To Life's ap|)ointed bourne : 

And alien tears will iili foi? him 
Pity's long-broken urn, 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 

And outcasts always mouni 


V 

I KNOW' not whether Laws be right. 
Or whether Laws be wrong ; 

All that \Vc know who lie in gaol 
Is thait the wall is strong ; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year wliosc days arc long. 
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But this I know, that every Law 
That imen have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother's life. 

And the sad world began. 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 


This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of sha*me, 

And bound with barsdest Christ should see 
How men their brotliA‘s maim. 

« 

With bars they blur the gracious moon. 
And blind the goodly sun : • 

.\nd they do well to hide their Hell. 

For in»it things are done 
That Son of God nor son of Man 
Ever should look upon ! • 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds. 
Bloom well in prison-air ; 

It is only what is good ip Man 
That wastes and withers there : 
Pale Anguish keeps the hejvy gate, 
And *the Warder is Despair. ‘ 


For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day : 

And they scourge the weak,* and flog the fool, 
And gibe the old and grey, • 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 

And none a word may say. 
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Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine. 

And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen, 

And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 
* In Humanity's machine. 


I'he brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime. 

And the bitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime, 

And Sleep will not -lie down, but walks 
Wild-eyed, aifd cries to Time. 


But though lean Hunger and green I'hirst 
* Like'asp with adder fight, , 

We have little care of .prison fare, 

For what,chills and kills outriglit 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night. 


With midnight always in one’s heart. 
And twilight in one’s cell. 

We turn the craijk, or tear the rojjc. 
Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a biazen bell. 


And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word : 

And the eye’tfiat watches through the dof>r 
Is pitiless and hard : 

And by all forgot, we rot and rot, 

With soul and body manned. 
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And thus we rust Life's iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men curse, and some men weep. 

And some men make no moan : 

But God*s eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone. 


And every human heart that breaks, 

In prison-cell or yard. 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the 'Loyi, 

And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard. 

Ah ! happy they whose hearts cj.n break 
And peace of pardon win 1 
How else^ may man make straight* his pltwi 
And cleanse his soul from Sin ? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in ? 


And he of tlie swollen purple throat, 
And the stark and staring eyes. 
Waits for the holy hand*^* that Jook 
The Thief to Paradise ; 

And a brdken and a contri^je hpart 
The Lord will not despise. 

The man in red who reads the Law 
Gave him three weeks of life, 

Three little weeks in which’ti» heal 
His soul of his soul's strife, « 

And cleanse from every blot of blood 
The hand that held the knife. 
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And with tears of blood he cleansed the hand. 
The hand that held the steel ? 

For only blood can wipe out blood, 

And only tears can heal: 

And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ's snow-white seal. 


vr 

I N Reading gaol by Reading town 
There is a, pit' of shame. 

And in it \ies a wretched man 
Eaten by teeth of flame, 

In a burning winding-sheet he lies. 

And his grave has got no name. 

« 

And there, till Christ call forth /he dead, 
In silence let him lie : 

No need to. waste the foolish tear, 

Or heave the windy sigh : 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. < 

And all men "kill the thing they love, 

By all let this be'heard, 

Some do it,with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with, a kiss," . 

The brave man with a sword ! 
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THE DECAY OF LYING 

• • 

• AN OBSERVATION 



A DIALOGUE. Persons: Cyril mxd 
Vivian. *-Scene : the library of a country 
^house in Nottinghamshire. 
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Cyril (coming in throu^i the open window from the 
terrace) : My dear Vivian, don't coop yourrelf up all 
day in the library. It is a perfectly lovely afternoon. 
The air is exquisite. Tliere is a mist upon the woods, 
like the purple bloom upon a plum. Let us go and lie 
on the grass and smoke cigarettcs*and enjoy Nature^ 

Vivian : Enjoy Nature !.. I am glad to say that I 
’have entirely lost that faculty, -^People tell us that Art 
makes us love Nature more than'we loved her before ; 
that it reveals her secrets to us ; and that after a care¬ 
ful study of Corot and Constnblc^we see things in her 
that had escaped our observation. My*own exj>enence 
is that the more we study Art, the less we care for 
' Nature. What *Art really reveals to us is Nature s lack 
of design, her curious crudities, her extraordinary 
monotony, her absolutely unlinishcc?condition. Nature 
has good mtentions, of course, but, as Aristotle once 
said, she cannot carry them out. When T look at a 
landscape I cannot*help seeing all its defects., ft is 
fortunate for us. however, that Nature is so imperfect, 
as otherwise wo should have no art at all. Art is our 
spirited protest, our gallant attempt to teach Nature 
her proper place. As for the infinite variety of Nature, 
that is a pure myth. It is not tj be found in Nature 
herself. It resides in* the imagination, or fancy, or 
cultivated blindness of the man whu looks at hq^. 

Cyril: Well, you need not look at the landscape^ 
You can lie on the grass and smoke and talk. 

Vivian : But Nature is so unfofnfortable. Grass is. 
hard and lumpy and damp, and full of dreadful black 
insects. Why, even Morris’s poorest* workman could 
make you a more comfortable seat than the wfiole df 
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Nattfi'e can. Nature pales before the furniture of ** the 
street which from Oxford has borrowed its name/' as 
the poet you love so much once vilely phrased it. I 
don't complain. If Nature had been comfortable, 
mankind would never have invented architecture, and 
I pre/er houses to the open p.ir. In a house we all feel 
of the proper proportions. Everything is subordinated 
to us, fastiioncd for our use and our pleasure. Egotism 
’itself, which is so necessary to a proper sense of human 
dignity, is entirely the result of indoor lii\. Out of doors 
one becomes abstract and impersonal. One's in- 
.dividuality absolutely leaves one. And then Nature 
is so indifferent, so unappreciative. Whenever I am 
walking in the park Ifere, I always feel that I am no* 
more to her than the cattle that browse on the slope, 
or the burdock that blooms in the ditch'. Nothing is 
more evident than that Nature hates Mind. Thinking 
is the most unhealthy thing in the world, and people 
die o^ it just* as they die of any oilier disease. For¬ 
tunately, in England at any rate, thought is not • 
catching. Our splendid physique as a people is entirely 
due to our national stupidity. I only hope we shall be 
able to keep this great historic bulwark of our happiness 
for .many years to come ; but I am afraid that we are 
beginning to be over-educated ; at least everybody 
who is incapable of* learning has taken to teaching— 
that is really what our enthusiasm for education has 
come to. In the meantjme, you had better go back to 
your wearisome Uncomfortable Nature, and leave me 
to correct my proofs 

Cyril: Writing an article! 'That is hot very con¬ 
sistent after what you have just said. » 

Vivian : Who want., to be consistent ? The dullard 
and the doctrinaire, the tedious people who carry out 
their principles to* the bitter end of action, to the 
reductioadabiiurdHmoii^riiziicQ. Not I. Like Emerson, 

I write over the’door of my library the word " Whim." 
6 esidfes, my article is really a most salutary and 
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valuable warning. If it is attended there may be a 
new Renaissai\pe of Art. 

Cyril: What is the subject ? 

Vivian : I intend to call it The Decay of Lying : 
A Protest.** 

Cyril: Lying 1 I should have tliought that our 
politicians kept up that habit. 

Vivian : I assure you that they do not. They never 
rise beyond the level of misrepresentation, and actually 
condescend to prove, to discuss, to argue. How different 
from the temper of the true liar, witli his frank, fearless 
statements, his superb irresponsibility, his healthy, 
natural disdain of proof of any kind ! After all, what 
* is a fine lie ? Simply that Avhifch is its own evidence. 
If a man is sufficiently unimaginative to produce 
evidence in support of a lie, he might just as well speak 
the truth at once. No, the politiqans won't do. Some¬ 
thing may, ^perhaps, be urged on behalf of the Bar. 
The mantle*of the Sophist has fallen on its members. 
Their feigned atdours and unreal rlietoric are delightful. 
They can make the worse appear the better cause, as 
though they were fresh from Leontiffe schools, and have 
been knoA^ to wrest from reluctant juries triumphant 
verdicts of acquittal for their clients, even when those 
clients, as often liappens, were clearly and un¬ 
mistakably innocent. But they are briefed by the 
prosaic, and are not ashamed to appeal to precedent. 
In spite of their endeavours, the truth Avill out. News¬ 
papers, even, have degencraied. *'/hey may now be 
absolutely relied upon. One f^Is it as one Avades 
through theit columivs. It is always the unreadable 
that occurs. I am afraid that there is not much.^o be 
said in favour of either the laAvyer or the journalist. 
Besides, what I am pleading for is Lying in art. Shall* 
I read you what I have written, It might do you a 
great deal of good. 

Cyril: Certainly, if you give me a cTgarette. Thanks. 
By the way, what magazine do you intend it f6r ? * 
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Vivian: For tne Retrospective Review. I think I 
told you that the elect had revived it. . 

Cyril: Whom do you mean by “ the elect ? 

Vivian: Oh, The Tired Hedonists, of course. It is 
a club to which I belong. We are supposed to wear 
faded, roses in our button-holes when we meet, and to 
have a sort of cult for Domitian. I am afraid you are 
not eligible. You are too fond of simple pleasures. 

Cyrtl: I should be black-balled on the ground of 
animal spirits, I suppose ? 

Vivian : Probably. -Besides, you are a little too old. 
^e don't admit anybody who is of the usual age. 

Cyril: Well, I should fancy you arc all a good deal 
bored with each other.*^ 

Vivian : We arc. ' That is one of the objects of the 
club. Now, if you promise not to interru{>t too often, 
I will read you my article. 

Cyril: You ^<i^l find me all attention. 

Vivian (reading in a very clear voice): The Decay 
OF Lying ; A Pkotest. —One of the chief causes that 
can be assigned lor the curiously ccjmmonplace 
character of most *0f the literature of our ,age is un¬ 
doubtedly the decay of L3dng as an art, a science, and 
a social pleasure. The ancient historians’ gave us 
delightful fiction in the form of' fact; the modem 
novelist presents us with dull facts under the guise 
of fiction. The Blue-Book is,rapidly becoming his ideal 
both for method and planner. He has his tedious 
document humain, his miserable httle coin de la creation, 
into which he peers yj^ith his microscope. He is to be 
found at the Librairie Nationaic, or at the British 
Museum, shamelessly reading up his subjects He has 
not even the courage of other people’s ideas, but 
insists on going directly to life for everything, and 
ultimately, between^ encyclopaedias and personal ex¬ 
perience, he comes to the gromid, having drawn his 
types from the f amil y circle or from the weekly washer- 
wbman, and having acquired an amount of useful 
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information from which never, even in his^ most 
meditative moments, can he thoroughly free himself. 

“ The loss that results to literature in general from 
this false ideal of our time can hardly be overestimated. 
People have a careless way of talking about a ' born 
liar/ just as they talk about a ' born poet.' But in 
botli cases they are wrong. Lying and poet^ are arts 
—arts, as Plato saw, not unconnected with each other 
—and they require the most careful study, the most 
disinterested devotion. Indeed, tliey have their 
technique, just as the more material arts of painting 
and sculpture have, their subtle &crets of form and 
^ colour, their craft-mystericS, tjieir deliberate artistic 
methods. As one knows the poet by his fine music, 
so one can ^recognise the liar by liis rich rhythmic 
utterance, and in neither case will llie casual in¬ 
spiration of the moment siifticc.* Her^, as elsewhere, 
practice must precede |Xjrfection. But in modem days 
while the fashiqn of writing poetry lias become far too 
* common, and should, if possible, be discouraged, the 
fashion of lying has almost fallen infp disrepute. Many 
a young ijian starts in life with a natural gift for 
exaggeration which, if nurtured in congenial and 
sympathetic surrounilmgs, or by the imitation of*the 
best models, miglit grow into something really‘great 
and wonderful. But, as a rule, he comes to notliing. 
He either falls into careless habits of accuracy-" 

Cyril: My dear fellow ! « , 

' Vivian : Please don't interrupt in vie middle of a 
sentence. “ lie* cither falls inte^ cgircless habits of 
accuracy, or takes to 'frequenting the society of the 
aged and*the well-informed. Both things are eqdally^ 
fatal to his imagination, as indeed they would be fat^ 
to the imagination of anybody, and in a short time he 
develops a morbid and unhealthy^ faculty of truth- 
telling, begins to verify all statemenis made in his 
presence, has no hesitation in contradicting pfopio 
who are much younger than himself, and often ends 
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by writing novels which are so life-like that no one 
can possibly believe in their probability. This is no 
isolated instance that we are giving. It is simply one 
example out of many; and if something cannot be 
done to check, or at least to modify, our monstrous 
worship of facts, Art will become sterile, and beauty 
will pass away from the land. 

“ Evei/Mr. Robert Louis Stev^^nson, {hat delightful 
master of delicate and fanciful prose, is tainted with 
this modem vice, for we know positively no other 
name for it. There is such a thing as robbing a story 
bf its reality by trying to make it t(x> true, and The 
Black Arrow is so inartistic as not to contain a single ^ 
anachronism to boast of. while the transformation of' 
Dr. Jekyll reads dangerously like an exj^iment out 
of the Lancet. As for Mr. Rider Haggard, who really 
has, or had onc<i the makings of a perfectly magnificent 
liar, he is now so afraid of being suspected of genius 
that When he'does tell us anything maryellous, he feels 
bound to invent a j^rsonal reminiscence, and to put * 
it into a footnote «s a kind of cowardly corroboration. 
Nor are our other novelists much better. *Mr. Henry 
James writes fiction as if it were a painful duty, and 
wastes upon mean motives and iippcrceptible points 
of vi6w ” his neat literary style, his felicitous phrases, 
his swift and caustic satire. Mr. Hall Caine, it is tme, 
aims at the grandiose, bufc then he writes at the top 
of his voice. He. js so h'ud that one cannot hear what 
he says. Mr. James Payn is an adept in the art of con¬ 
cealing what is npt T'orth finding. He* hunts down the 
obvious with the enthusiasm of a short-sighted de¬ 
tective. As one turns over the pages, the suspense of 
the author becomes aimost unbearable. The horses of 
Mr. William Black*s phaeton do not soar towards the 
sun. They merely frighten the sky at evening into 
violent chrom^Uthographic effects. On seeing them 
approach, the peasants take refuge in dialect. Mrs. 
Oliphant prattles picasantly about curates, lawn-tennis 
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parties, domesticity, and other wearisome tiling. Mr.| 
Marion Crawjprd has immolated himself upon the altar ‘ 
of local colour. He is like the lady in the French comedy 
who keeps talking about *' ic beau del d'ltalie.’'’ 
Besides, he has fallen into the bad habit of uttering 
moral platitudes. He is, always telling us thab to be 
good is to be good, and tliat to be bad is to be wicked. 
At times he Is almost edifying. Robert El'Smere is of 
course a masterpiece—a masterpiece of the “ genre 
ennuyeux,” the one form of literature that the English 
people seems thoroughly to enjoy. A thoughtful young 
friend of ours once told us that it i*eminded him of the 
sort of conversation that g»es on at a meat tea in the 
’ house of a serious NonconforrAist family, and we can 
quite behevc it. Indeed it is only in England that such 
a book could be produced. Phigland is the home of lost 
ideas. As for that great and dail>^ increasing school of 
novelists for whom the sun always rises in the East- 
End, the only thing that can be said about ^Jiem is 
that they find*life crude,^jind leave it raw. 

" In France, tliough nothing so deliberately tedious 
as Robert Elsmerc had been produced, things are not 
much better. M. Guy dc Maupassant, with his keen 
mordant irony and his hard vivid style, strips life of 
tkc few poor rags fliat still cover her, and shows us 
foul sore and festering wound. He writes lurid little 
tragedies in which everyjjody is ridiculous; bitter 
comedies at which one cannjt laugh for very tears. 
M. Zola, true to the lofty principle 1 ;hat he lays down 
in one of his pronunciamientos on^iterature," L*homme 
de g6nie n’a 'jamais d’esprit,” is determined to show 
that, if he has not got genius, he can at least be*dulL 
And how well he succeeds ! He is not without power. 
Indeed at times, as in Germinal, there is something* 
almost epic in his work. But his v^i^rk is entirely wrong 
from beginning to end, and wrong not on the ground 
of morals, but on the ground of art. f'rom any ethical 
standpoint it is just what it should be. The author is 
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perfecfly truthful, and describes things exactly as they 
happen. What more can any moralist desire ? We have 
no sympathy at all with the moral indignation of our 
time against M. Zola. It is simply the indignation of 
'I'artuffe on being exposed. But from the standpoint 
of art* what can be said in. favour of the author of 
UAssommoir, Nana and Pot-Boitille ? Nothing. Mr. 
Ruskin dhee described the characters in George 
Eliot’s novels as being like the sweepings of a Penton- 
ville omnibus, but M.i Zola’s characters are much 
worse. They have their dreary vices, and their drearier 
tirtues. The record* of their lives is absolutely without 
interest. Who cares what happens to them? In 
literature we require distinction, charm, beauty and 
imaginative power. We don’t want to be harrowed and 
disgusted with an account of the doings of the lower 
orders. M. Dau^let is#better. He has wit, a light touch 
and an amusing style. But he has lately committed 
Uterar}^ suicide. Nobody can possibly c^c for Delobelle 
with his II faut lutter pour. Tart,” or for Valmajour 
with his eternal refrain about the nightingale, or for 
the poet in Jack with his “ mots cruels,” n(?w that we 
have learned from Vingt de ma Vie liUeraire that 
these characters were taken direqtly from life. To us 
they seem to have suddenly lost all their vitality. Ml 
the few qualities they ever possessed. The only real 
people are the people who never existed, and if a 
novelist is base enough |to go to life for his personages 
he should at least'pretend that they are creations, and 
not boast of them cs copies. The jhstiiication of a 
character in a novel is not that other persons are what 
they arc, but that the author is what he is. ‘Otherwise 
the novel is not a work of art. As for M. Paul Bourget, 
the master of the toman psychologique, he commits the 
error of imagining that the men and women of modem 
life are capably of being infinitely anal3reed for an 
innumerable series of chapters. In point of fact what 
is interesting abouc people in good society—and M, 
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Whift 18 interestin).’ about people in gdbd society is the 
mask that each one of them wear ’ . 
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Bourget rarely moves out of the Faubourg St. Gennain, 
except to come to London,—is the mask that each one 
of them wears, not the reality that lies behind the mask. 
It is a humiliating confession, but we are all of us made 
out of the same stuff. In FalstafE there is something 
of Hamlet, in Hamlet there is not a little of Falstaff. 
The fat knight has his moods of melancholy, and the 
young prince his moments of coarse humour. Where 
we differ from each other is purely in accidentals: 
in dress, manner, tone of voice, religious opinions, 
personal appearance, tricks of habit and the like. 
The more one analyses people, the more all reasons for 
analysis disappear. Suoner'or later one comes to that 
dreadful universal thing called human nature. Indeed, 
as any one who has ever worked among the poor knows 
only too well, the brotherhood of man is no mere 
poet's dream, it is a most depressing.and humiliating 
reality; and if a writer insists ui)on analysing the 
upper classes, he might just as well write of^match- 
girls and costermongers,at once.” However, my dear 
Cyril, I will not detain you any further just here. I 
quite admit that modem novels have many good 
points. All I insist on is that, as a class, they are 
quite unreadable. . 

k* Cyril: That is certainly a very grave qualification, 
but I must say that I think you arc rather unfair in 
some of your strictures. I like The Deemster, and The 
Daughter of llcth, and Le. Disciple, and Mr. Isaacs, 
and as for Robert Elsmere, I am quite devoted to il. 
Not that I can look upon it as a serious work. As' a 
statement of the proolcms that confront the earnest 
Christian’it is ridiculous and antiquated. It is simply 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma with the literature left 
out. It is as much behind tlie age as Paley's Evidences, 
or Colenso’s method of Biblical hxegesis. Nor could 
anything be less impressive than the unfortunate hero 
gravely heralding a dawn that rose long ago, and 50 
completely missing its tnie significance that he proposes 
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to cany on the business of the old firm under the new 
name. On the other hand, it contains, several clever 
caricatures, and a heap of delightful quotations, and 
Green's philosophy very pleasantly sugars the some¬ 
what bitter pill of the author's fiction. I also cannot 
help efxpressing my surprise <;hat you have said nothing 
about the two novelists whom you are always reading, 
Balzac and George Meredith. Surely thCiy are realists, 
both of them ? 

Vivian: Ah ! Meredith 1 Who can define him ? 
His style is chaos illumined by flashes of lightning. 
As a writer he has mastered everything except 
language : as a novelist Ik* can do everything, except 
tell a story: as an krtist he is everything except ‘ 
articulate. Somebody in Shakespeare—Touchstone, I 
think—talks about a man who is always ‘breaking his 
shins over his own \>'it, and it seems to me that this 
might serve as *the basis for a criticism qf Meredith's 
method. But- whatever he is, he is not a realist. Or 
rather I would say that he is a child of realism who is * 
not on speaking terms with his father. By deliberate 
choice he has ma*dc himself a romanticis):. He has 
refused to bow the knee to Baal, and after all, even if 
the .man's fine spirit did not revolt against the noisy 
assertions of realism, his style would be quite sufficient 
of itself to keep life at a respectful distance. By its 
means he has planted round bis garden a hedge full of 
thorns, and red with v^mdcrful roses. As for Balzac, 
he was a most reliiarkablc combination of the artistic 
temperament with tjie scientific spirit, 'flie latter he 
bequeathed to his disciples. The former was entirely 
his cwn. The difference between such a btok as^M. 
Zola’s UAssommoir anu Balzac's Illusions Perdues is 
the difference between unimaginative realism and 
imaginative reality.," All Balzac’s characters," said 
Baudelaire, " are gifted with the same ardour of life 
that animated himself. All his fictions are as deeply 
coloifred as dreams. Each mind is a weapon loaded to 
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the muzzle with will. The very scullions have gtJnius/' 
A steady course of Balzac reduces our living friends to 
shadows, and our acquaintances to the shadows of 
shades. His characters have a kind of fervent fierj'- 
coloured existence. They dominate us, and defy 
scepticism. One of the greatest tragedies of rAy life 
is the death of Lucien de Rubempre. It is a grief from 
which I have never been able completely to rid myself. 
It haunts me in my moments of pleasure. 1 remember 
it when I laugh. But Balzac is no more a realist than 
Holbein was. He created life, he did not copy it. I 
admit, however, that he set far too high a value on 
modernity of form, and that^^ consequently, there is 
no book of his that, as an artistic masterpiece, can 
rank with Salammbo or Esmofid, or The Cloister and 
the Hearth, or the Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

Cyril: Do you object to modenuty of form, then ? 

Vivian: .Yes. It is a huge price to pay for a very 
poor result, l^ure modernity of form is* alwayj some¬ 
what vulgarising. It can.not help being so. The public 
imagine that, because they are interested in their 
immediate surroundings. Art should be interested in 
them also, and should take them as her subject-matter. 
But the mere fact^that they are interested in these 
things makes them unsuitable subjects for Artf. The 
only beautiful things, as somebody once said, are the 
things that do not concern us. As long as a thing is 
useful or necessary to us, or^ affects us in any way, 
either for pain or for pleasure, or appeals strongly to 
our sympathies* or is a vital part/)f the environmentnn 
which we live, it is oufside the proper sphere of art. To 
art's sul^ect-matter we sliould be more or leas in¬ 
different. We should, at any rate, have no preferences, 
no prejudices, no partisan feeling of any kind. It is' 
exactly because Hecuba is nothi^ to us that her 
sorrows are such an admirable motiv^ for a tragedy. I 
do not know anything in the whole history of literature 
sadder than the artistic career of Charles Reacfe. He 
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wrote 'one beautiful book, The Cloister and the Hearth, 
a book as much above Romola as Romola is above 
Daniel Deronda, and wasted the rest of his life in a 
foolisli attempt to be modem, to draw public attention 
to the state of our convict prisons, and the management 
of oui^ private lunatic asylums. Charles Dickens was 
depressing enough in all conscience when he tried to 
arouse our S3'mpathy for the victims of the poor-law 
administration ; but Charles Reade, an artist, a scholar, 
a man with a true sense of beauty, raging and roaring 
over the abuses of contemporary life like a common 
pamphleteer or a Sensational journalist, is really a 
sight for tlie angels to A^eep over. Believe me, my dear 
Cyril, modernity of form and modernity of subject- 
matter are entirely and absolutely wron^. Wc have 
mistaken the common livery of the age for'tbe vesture 
of the Muses, an^l spend our days in the sordid streets 
and hideous suburbs of our vile cities when we should 
be out t3n the hillside with Apollo. Cer^inly we are a 
degraded race, and have sold our birthright for a mess 
of facts. , 

Cyril: There is something in what you, say, and 
there is no doubt that whatever amusement wc may 
find 'in reading a purely model nt^vcl, we have rarely 
any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. And this is 
perhaps the best rough test of wliat is literature and 
what is not. If one cannot enjoy reading a book over 
and over again, there is no use reading it at all. 
But what do you' say about the return to Life and 
Ndture ? This is tlw) panacea that i*s always being 
recommended to us. 

ViMan : I will read you what I say on that subject. 
The passage comes later on in the article, but I may 
as well give it to you now 

“ The popular cry- uf our time is ‘ Let us return to 
Life and Nature,' they will recreate Art for us, and 
send t}ic red blood coursing through her veins; they 
will shoe her feet witii swiftness and make her hand 
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strong.’ But, alas ! we are mistaken in our alniable 
and well-meaning efforts. Nature is always behind 
the age. And as for Life, she is the solvent that breaks 
up Art, the enemy that lays waste her house.” 

Cyril: What do you mean by saying tliat Nature 
is always behind the age 2 

Vivian : Well, perhaps that is rather crypticl What 
I mean is this. If we take Nature to medn natural 
vSimple instinct as opix)sed to self-conscious culture, 
the work produced under this influence is always old- 
fashioned, antiquated, and out of date. One" touch 
of Nature may make the whole Vorld kin, but two 
touches of Nature will dcstnoy any work of Art If, on 
the other hand, we regard Nature as the collection of 
phenomena external to man, jidople only discover in 
her what they bring to her. She has no suggestions 
of her own. W'cjrdsworth went ..to the lakes, but he 
was never a,lakc poet. He found in stones the sermons 
he had already^hidden there. He went moralising about 
the district, but his goocj work was produced when he 
returned, not to Nature but to j.>qetry. Poetry gave 
him ” Laqdamia,” and the lino sonnets, and the great 
Ode, such as it is. Nature gave him “ Martha Ray ” 
and “ Peter Bell,” qnd the address to Mr. Wilkincon’s 
spade. • 

Cyril: I think that view might be questioned. I am 
rather inclined to believe in ” the impulse from a 
vernal wood,” though of coujsc the artistic value of 
such an impulse depends entirely on the kind oi 
temperament that receives it, .v the return ♦to 
Nature would come to mean simply the advance to a 
great petsonality. You would agree with thnt, 1 
fancy. However, proceed with your article. 

Vivian (reading): ” Art begins with abstract decora-' 
tion, with purely imaginative atA plea.surable work 
dealing with what is unreal and non-existent. This is 
the first stage. Then Life becomes fascinated 
this new wonder, and asks to be admitted into the 
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charmed circle. Art takes life as part of her rough 
material, recreates it, and refashions it in fresh forms, 
is absolutely indifferent to fact, invents, imagines, 
dreams, and keeps between herself and reality the 
impenetrable barrier of beautiful style, of decorative 
or id0i|l treatment. The thiyd stage is when Life gets 
the hand, and drives Art out into the wilderness. 
This is thfe true decadence, and it is frorh this that we 
are now suffering. 

" Take the case of the English drama. At first in 
the hands of the monks Dramatic Art was abstract, 
decorative and mythological. Then she enlisted Life 
in her service, and using some of life’s external forms, 
she created an entirely new race of beings, whose 
sorrows were more terrible than any sorrow man has 
ever felt, whose joys were keener than lover’s joys, 
who had the ra^e oi the Titans and the calm of the 
gods, who had monstrous and marvellouji sins, mon¬ 
strous land marvellous virtues. To them she gave a 
language different from that of actual use, a language 
full of resonant music and sweet rhythm, made stately 
by solemn cadence, or made delicate by fanciful 
rhyme, jewelled with wonderful words, and enriched 
with, lofty diction. She clothed her children in strange 
raiment and gave them masks, and at her bidding the 
antique world rose from its marble tomb. A new 
Caesar stalked through the .streets of risen Rome, and 
with purple sail and flute-led oars another Cleopatra 
passed up the rivCr to Antioch. Old myth and legend 
ar*d dream took shqpe and substance. History was 
entirely re-writteh, and there was hardly one of the 
dramatists who did not recognise that thetobject of 
Art is not simple truth but complex beauty. In thLs 
■ they were perfectly right. Art itself is really a form 
of exaggeration ; fuid selection, which is the very 
spirit of art, is nothing more than an intensified mode 
of over-emphasis. 

** But Life soon shattered the perfection of the form. 
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Even in Shakespeare we can see the beginning of the 
end. It shows itself by the gradual breaking-up of 
the blank-verse in the later plays, by the predominance 
given to prose, and by the over-importance assigned 
to characterisation. The passages in Shakespeare— 
and they are many—where the language is uncouth, 
vulgar, exaggerated, fantastic, obscene even, a^e entirely 
due to Life calling for an echo of her own voice, and 
rejecting the intervention of beautiful style, through 
which alone should life be suffered to find expression. 
Shakespeare is not by any means a flawless artist. He 
is too fond of going directly to life, and borrowing life ’5 
»natural utterance. He forgets that when Art surrenders 
her imaginative medium she surrenders everything. 
Goethe says, somewhere :— 

In dcr Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 

It is in working within limits that the master reveals 
, himself,’ and tke limitation, the very condition 'of any 
art is style. However, we need not linger any longer 
over Shakespeare's realism. The Tempest is the most 
perfect of palinodes. All that we desired to point out 
was that the magnificent work of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean artists contained within itself the seeds of 
its own dissolution, and that, if it drew some *of its 
strength from using life as rough material, it drew all its 
weakness from using life ^s an artistic method. As 
the inevitable result of this substitiUjon of an imitative 
for a creative medium, this surrender of an imaginative 
form, we have the m9deni EngMsh .melodrama. The 
characters in these plays talk on the stage exactly as 
they would talk off it; they have neither aspirations 
nor aspirates; they are taken directly from life and 
reproduce its vulgarity down to the smallest detail;' 
they present the gait, manner, cO.slume and accent of 
real people; they would pass umio^iced in a third- 
class railway carriage. And yet how wearison^e the 
plays are ! They do not succeed in producing even that 
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impression of reality at which they aim, and which is 
their only reason for existing. As a method, realism 
is a complete failure. 

What is true about the drama and the novel is no 
less true about those arts that we call the decorative 
arts. The whole history of these arts in Europe is the 
record of the struggle between Orienti^lism, with its 
frank rej&tion of imitation, its love of artistic con¬ 
vention, its dislike to the actual represt:r>tation of any 
object in Nature, and our own imitative spirit. 
Wherever the former has been paramount, as in 
Byzantium, Sicily and Spain, by actual contact or in 
the rest of Kun^pe by, the influence of the Crusades,. 
we have had beautiful and imaginative work in which 
the visible things of life are transmuted .into artistic 
conventions, and the things that Idfe has not are 
involuted and fashioned for her delight. But wherever 
we have returned to Life and Nature, our work has 
always#' become vulgar, common and, unintcrcsting, 
Modern tapestry, with its atarial effects, its elaborate 
perspective, its broad expanses of waste sky, its faithful 
and laborious realism, lias no bcautv whatsoever. The 
pictorial glass of Germany is absolutely detestable. 
We arc beginning to weave pos,sible carpels in England, 
but only because we have retunicd to the method aiid 
spirit of the East. Our rugs and carpets of twenty 
years ago, with their solemn depressing trutlis, their 
imine worship of N^iture, their sordid reproductions of 
visible objects, have become, even to the Philistine, 
a'source of laugjitcr.. A cultured Mahomedan once 
remarked to us, ‘ You Christiaiis are so occupied in 
misinterpreting the fourth commandment 'that you 
have never thought of making an artistic application of 
' the second.’ He was perfectly right, and the whole 
truth of the matterds* this : The proper school to learn 
art in is not Life, but Art.” 

, An(J now let me read you a passage whicli seems 
to me to settle the question very completely. 
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“ It was not always thus. VVe need not say anything 
about the poets, for they, with the unfortunate excep¬ 
tion of Mr. Wordsworth, have been really faithful to 
their high mission, and are mnversally recognised as 
being absolutely unreliable. But in the works of 
Herodotus, who, in spite of the shallow aild un¬ 
generous attempts of modem sciolists to verify his 
, history, may justly be called the ' Father ofl-ies ; ’ in 
the published speeches of Cicero and the biographies of 
Suetonius ; in Tacitus at his best; in Pliny's Natural 
History; in Hanno's Periplus; in all the early 
chronicles; in the Lives of the Saints; in Froissait 
, and Sir Thomas Malory; ’ in, the travels of Marco 
Polo ; in Glaus Magnus, and Aldrovandus, and Conrad 
Lycosthenes^ with his magniheent Prodigiormt et 
Ostentorum Ckronicon; in the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini; in the memoirs <]f Casanova ; in 
Defoe’s History of the Plague; in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson ; in Napoleon’s despatches, and in th^ works 
of our own Carlyle, whose French Revolution is one of 
the most fascinating historical novels ever written, facts 
are either Jeept in their proper subordinate position, or 
else entirely excluded on the general ground of dulness. 
Now, everything ij^ changed. Facts are not merely 
fihding a footing-place in history, but they are usurping 
the domain of Fancy, and have invaded the kingdom 
of Romance. Their chilling touch is over everything. 
They are vulgarising mankind.. The crude com¬ 
mercialism of America, its materialising spirit, its 
indifference t,o the poetical side «f things, and its leCtk 
of imagination and 6f high unattainable ideals, are 
entirely flue to that country having adopted fbr its 
national hero a man who, according to his own cori- 
fession, was incapable of telling a lie, and it is not too' 
much to say that the story of George Washington and 
the cherry-tree has done more harm, and in a shorter 
space of time, than any other moral tale in the^whoje 
of literature." 
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Cyril: My dear boy ! 

Vivian : I assure you it is the case, ami the amusing 
part of the whole thing is that the story of the cherry- 
tree is an absolute myth. However, you must not think 
that I am too despondent about the artistic future 
either^of America or of our»own country. Listen to 
this^ 

'* That some change will take place before this 
century has drawn to its close we iuivc no doubt 
whatsoever. Bored by the tedious and improving 
conversation of those who have neither the wit to 
cOcaggerate nor the'genius to romance, tired of the 
intdligcnt person wlnjse * reminiscences are always 
based upon memory, ^whose statements are invariably 
limited by probability, and who is at any time liable 
to be corroborated by the merest Philistine who 
happens to be present, Society sooner or later must 
return to its lost leader, the cultured and fascinating 
liar. Vf ho he was who first, without ever having gone 
out to the rude chase, told the wandering cavemen at 
sunset how he hadidragged the Megatherium from the 
purple darkness of its jasper cave, or slain dhe Mam¬ 
moth in single combat and brought back its gilded 
tusks, we cannot tell, and not one of our modem 
anthropologists, for all their much-boasted science, his 
had the ordinary courage to tell us. Whatever was his 
name or race, he certainly* was tlie true founder of 
social intercourse. ,For the aim of the liar is simply to 
chami, to delight, to give pleasure. He is the very 
ba'sis of civilised pocioty, and without" him a dinner¬ 
party, even at the mansions of ihc great, is as dull as 
a lecture at the Royal Society, or a debate at the 
Incorporated Authors, or one of Mr. Buniand’s farcial 
'comedies. 

** Nor whll he be '^welcomed by society alone. Art, 
breaking from the prison-house of realism, will run to 
greet Ijini, and will kiss his false, beautiful lips, knowing 
that he alone is in possession of the great secret of all 
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her manifestations, the secret that^Trutii is entirely 
and absolutely a matter of style; while Life—poor, 
probable, uninteresting human life—tired of repeating 
herself for the benefit of Mr. Hei bert Spencer, scientific 
historians, and the compilers of statistics in general, 
will follow meekly after him, and try to reproduce, in 
her own simple and untutored way, some of the mar\'els 
of which he talks. * 

“ No doubt there will always be critics who, like a 
certain writer in the Saturday Review, will gravely 
censure the teller of fairy talcs for his defective know¬ 
ledge of natural history, who will iheasure imaginative 
^ work by their own lack of any ipaginative faculty, and 
will hold up their ink-stained hands in horror if some 
honest gentleman, who has ncver'bcen farther than the 
yew-trees ot’ his own garden, pens a fascinating book 
of travels like Sir John Mandeville, or, like great 
Raleigh, writes a whole history of the world, without 
knowing anytliing whatsoever about the past. To 
‘ excuse themselves they wid try and shelter under the 
shield of him who made Prospero^the magician, and 
gave him Caliban and Ariel as his servants, who heard 
the Tritons blowing their honis round the coral reefs 
of the Enchanted l^le, and the fairies singing to each 
other in a wood near Athens, who led the phantom 
kings in dim procession across the misty Scottish heath, 
and hid Hecate in a cave with the weird sisters. They 
will call upon Shakespeare—tjiey always do—and will 
quote that hackneyed passage fotgetting that this 
unfortunate apfiorism about Ai^ holding the minor 
up to Nature, is deliberately said by Hamlet in order 
to conviiite the bystanders of his absolute insanity in 
all art-matters." 

Cyril: Ahem I Another cigarette, please. 

Vivian: My dear fellow, wl\at,ever you may say, 
it is merely a dramatic utterance, and no more 
represents Shakespeare’s real views upon art th^ 
the speeches of lago represent his real ‘views 
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upon*morals. But let me get to the end of the 
passage: — . 

Art finds her own perfection within, and not out¬ 
side of, herself. She is not to be judged by any external 
standard of resemblance. She is a veil, rather than 
a mittror. She has flowers ithat no forests know of, 
birds tliat no woodland possesses. She makes and 
unmakes‘many worlds, and can draw the moon from 
heaven with a scarlet thread. Hers are the * forms 
more real than living man,' and hers the great arche- 
ty])es of which things that have existence arc but 
unfinished copies. Nature has, in her eyes, no laws, no 
uniformity. She can y^ork miracles at her will, and, 
when she calls monsters from the deep they come. 
She can bid the alniond-tree blossom in winter, and 
send the snow upon the ripe cornfield. *At her word 
the frost lays ijs silver finger on the burning mouth 
of June, and the winged lions creep oat from the 
hollow; of the Lydian hills. Tlie dryads peer from 
the thicket as she passes by, and the brown fauns ' 
smile strangely a^ her when she comes near them. 
She has hawk-faced gods that worship he.r, and the 
centaurs gallop at her side." 

Cyril: I like that. I can see if. Is that the end? 

Vivian: No. There is one more passage, but it*is 
purely )>ractical. It simply suggests some methods 
by which we could revive this lost art of Lying. 

Cyril: Well, before,you read it to me, 1 should 
like to ask you a question. What do you mean by 
saying that life, " po^r, probable, unintei;esting human 
life," will try to reproduce the inarvels of art ? I can 
quitfr understand your objection to art bciilg treated 
as a mirror. You think it would reduce genius to the 
position of a cracked looking-glass.- But you don't 
mean to say that# you seriously believe tliat Life 
imitates Art, that Life in fact is the mirror, and Art 
tjje reality ? 

Viihan: Certainly 1 do. Paradox though it may 
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seem—and paradoxes are always dangerous things— 
it is none the .-less true that Life imitates art far more 
than Art imitates life. We have all seen in our own 
day in England how a certain curious and fascinating 
type of beauty, invented and emphasised by two 
imaginative painters, has so influenced Life* that 
whenever one goes to a private view or to an artistic 
salon one sees,' here the mystic eyes of Rossetri's dream, 
the long ivory throat, the strange square-cut jaw% the 
loosened shadowy hair that he so ardently loved, there 
the sweet maidenhood of The Golden Stair," the 
blossom-likc mouth and weary loveliness of the " Laus 
^ Amoris," the passion-pale face of Andromeda, the thin 
hands and lithe beauty of the Vivian in " Merlin's 
Dream." And it has always be^Jn so. A great artist 
invents a ty’pc, and Life tries to copy it, to reproduce 
it in a popular form, like an enterprising publisher. 
Neither Holbein nor Vandyck found in England what 
they have given us. They brought their t5q)os with 
them, and Life with hpr keen imitative faculty set 
herself to supply the master with m^odels. The Greeks, 
with their,quick artistic instinct, understood this, and 
set in the bride’s chamber the statue of Hermes or 
of Apollo, that she^might bear children as lovely as 
the w^orks of art that she looked at in her rapture or 
her pain. They knew that Life gains from art not 
merely spirituality, depth of thought and feeling, 
soul-turmoil or soul-peace, l^ut that she can form 
herself on the very lines and colours of art, and can 
reproduce the dignity of Pheidiaj as well as the grace 
of Praxiteles. Hence came their objection to realism. 
They disiiked it on purely social grounds. They felt 
that it inevitably makes people ugly, and they were 
perfectly right. We try to improve the conditions of> 
V the race by means of good air, free sunlight, wholesome 
water, and hideous bare buildings for the better housing 
of the lower orders. But these things merely produ<je 
health, they do not produce beauty. For this. Art is 
O.W. , 2M 
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rcquiKd, and the'true disciples of the great artist are 
not his studio-imitators, but those become like 
his works of art, be they plastic as in Greek days, or 
pictorial as in modem times ; in a word. Life is Art*s 
best, Art's only pupil. 

As it is mth the visible arjts, so it is wth literature. 
The most obvious and the vulgarest form ui which this 
is shown •is in the case of the "illy bo'ys who, after 
reading the adventures of Jack bUeppard or Dick 
Turpin, pillage the stalls of unfortunate apple-women, 
break into sweet-shops at night, and alann old gentle¬ 
men w'ho are retunrlng home from the city by leaping 
out on them in suburban kines, with black masks and 
unloaded revolvers. I'his interesting phenomenon, 
which always occurs* after the appearance of a now 
edition of either of the books I have ahuded to, is 
usually attributed to .the influence of literature on the 
imagination. Biit this is a mistake. Thejmagination 
is essentially creative, and always seeks for a new form. 
The boy-burglar is simply thejncvitablc* result of life’s 
imitative instinct. lie is Fact,'occupied as Fact usually 
is, with trying to rej)roduce Fiction, and wlpt \vc see 
in him is repeated on an extended scale throughout the 
whole of life. Schopenhauer has a nalysc d the j.X's.simism 
that Qharactcriscs m<xlern thougfit, bxit Hamlet in¬ 
vented it. The world-has become sad because a jnippct 
was once melancholy. Tl|c Nihilist, that strange 
martyr who has no faith, wlio goes to the stake without 
enthasiasm, and dids for what lie docs not believe in, 
isia purely literary product. Ho invented by 
Tourgenieff, and completed by* Dostoicifski. Kobe- 
spierr^c came out of the pages of Rou.ssean as purely as 
the People's Palace rose out of the debris of a novel. 
Literature always anticipates life. It does not copy it, 
but moulds it to its .purpose. The nineteentli century, 
as we know it, is largely an invcntioij of Balzac. Our 
Luciens de Rubeihpre, our Rastignae.s, and De Marsays 
m'ade their first apjiea 'ance on the stage of the Comhlie 
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Humaine. We are merely carrying out, with footnotes 
and unnecessary additions, the whim or fancy or 
creative vision of a great novelist. I once asked a 
lady, who knew Thackeray intimately, whether he had 
had any model for Becky Sharp. She told me that 
Becky was an invention, but that the idea of the 
cliaracter had been partly suggested by a governess 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Kcnsingtbn Square, 
and was tlic companion of a very selfish and rich old 
woman. I inquired what became of the governess, and 
she replied that, oddly enough, some years after the 
appearance of Vanity Fair, she *ran away with the 
nephew of llic lady with wh<jm she was living, and 
for a short time made a great splash in society, quite 
in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s style* and entirely by Mrs. 
Rawdon CiciwUry's methods. Ultimately she came to 
grief, disappeared to the Continent, and used to be 
occasionally seen at Monte Carlo aiul other gambling 
places. The poblc gentleman from whom the same 
great sentimentalist dr^nv Colonel Newcomc died, a 
few months iift(‘r The Newcomes had reached a fourth 
edition, v^ith the w*ord “ Adsum ” on his lips. Shortly 
after Mr. Stevenson published his curious psychological 
story of transformj^tion, a friend of mine, called Mr. 
Hyde, was in the north of Ivondon, and being fvnxious 
to get to a railway station, took what he thought would 
be a short cut, lost his way, and found himself in a 
network of mean, evil-looking streets. Feeling rather 
nervous he began to walk extremely fast, when suddenly 
out of an archway nin a child ijght between his legs. 
It fell on the pavement:, he tripped over it, and trampled 
u]>on it. ♦Being, of course, very much frightened'and a 
little hurt, it began to scream, and in a few seconds 
the whole street was full of rough people who came 
pouring out of the houses like p,nts. They surrounded 
him, and asked him his name. He was just about to 
give it when he suddenly remembered the opening 
incident in Mr. Stevenson's story. He was so filled 
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with horror at ha^g realised in his own person that 
terrible and well-written scene, and at having done 
accidentally, though in fact, what the Mr. Hyde of 
fiction had done with deliberate intent, that he ran 
away as hard as he could go. He was, however, very 
closely followed, and finally h/5 took refuge in a surgery, 
the door of which happened to be open, where he 
explained'to a young assistant, who happened to be 
there, exactly what had occurred. The humanitarian 
crowd were induced to go away on his giving them a 
small sum of money, and as soon as the coast was clear 
he left. As he pas?sal out, the name on the brass 
door-plate of the sur§;ery caught his eye. It was 
Jekyll." At least it should have been. 

Here the imitation* as far as it went, was of course 
accidental. In the following case the invitation was 
self-conscious. In the year 1879, just after I had left 
Oxford, I met af a reception at the house yf one of the 
Fo^eigl^ Ministers a woman pf very curious exotic 
beauty. We became great friends, and were constantly 
together. And yet what interested me most in her was 
not her beauty, bui her character, her cntire,vagueness 
of character. She seemed to have no person^ity at 
all, but simply the possiblity of piany types. Some¬ 
times fShe woiild give herself up entirely to art, turn 
her drawing-room into a studio, and spend two or 
three days a week at pict?ire galleries or museums. 
Then she would lake to ^attending race-meetings, wear 
the most horsey dothes^ and talk about nothing but 
betting. She abanejoned religion for mesmerism, 
mesmerism for politics, and politics for the melo¬ 
dramatic excitements of philanthropy. In •fact, she 
was a kind of Proteus, emd as much a failure in all her 
Transformations as was that wondrous sea-god when 
Odysseus laid hold of. him. One day a serial began in 
one of the French magazines. At that time I used to 
r^ad serial stories, and I w'ell remember the shock of 
surprilie I felt when I came to the description of the 
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heroine. She was so like my friend that 1 brought her 
the magazinoi and she recognised herself in it im¬ 
mediately, and seemed fascinated by the resemblance. 

I should tell you, by the way, that the story was trans¬ 
lated from some dead Russian writer, so that the 
author had not taken his type from iny friend.* Well, 
to put the matter briefly, some months afterwards I 
was in Venice, and finding the magazine iii tAe reading- 
room of the hotel, I took it up casually to see wliat had 
become of the heroine. It was a most piteous tale, as 
the girl had ended by running away with a man 
absolutely inferior to her, not mefely in social station, 
but in character and mtelle(!t a[so. I wrote to my friend 
that evening about my views on Jolm Bellini, and the 
admirable ices at Florian’s, and the artistic value of 
gondolas, but added a postscript to the effect that her 
double in the story had behaved in a \;cry silly manner. 

I don't know why I added that, but I remember I had 
a sort of dre^ over me that sfje might do the same 
thing. Before my letter had reached her, she had run 
away with a man who deserted hej- in six months. I 
saw her in 1884 in Paris, where she was living willi her 
mother, and I asked her wlu^thcr the story Jiad had 
anything to do witlj her action. She told me that she 
had felt an absolutely irresistible impulse to* follow 
the heroine step by step in her strange and fatal 
progress, and that it was. with a feeling of real terror , 
that she had looked forward t/i th<j last few chapters of 
the story. Wlien they appeared, it‘seemed to her that 
she was con)p(?llcd to reproduce^ them in life, and Ihe * 
did so. It was a moist clear example of this imitative 
instinct bf which I was speaking, and an extifemely 
tragic one. 

However, I d® not wish to dwell any further upon 
individual instances. Personal, experience is a most 
vicious and limited circle. All that^I desire to point 
out is the general principle that Life imitates Art {ar 
more than Art imitates Life, and I feel sure thaf if you 
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think *i5Driously about it you will find that it is true. 
Life holds the mirror up to Art, and cither reproduces 
some strange ty|>e imagined by painter or sculptor, or 
realises in fact what has been dreamed in fiction. 
Scientifically sjK'akiiig, the basis of life—the energy 
of life,'as Aristotle would call it—is simply the desire for 
expression, and .jVrt is alw'ays presenting^ various forms 
tlirough Ufhich the ox])ressian c;>n be attained. Life 
seizes on them and uses them, even if they be to her 
own hurt. Young men have committed suicide because 
Rolla did so, have died by their own hand because by 
his own hand Wertfier died. Think of what w'c owe to 
the imitation of Christ, pf What wo owe to tlie imitation , 
of Ciesar. 

Cyril: The theory is certainly a very curious one, 
but to make it complete you must show that Nature, 
no less than L\fo, is an imitation of Art. Are you 
prepared to prove that ? 

Vivitin: My dear fellow, 1 . am prepared to prove 
anything. 

Cyril: Nature fpUows the landscape painter, then, 
and takes her effects from him ? « 

Vivian: Certainly. Where, if not from the Im¬ 
pressionists, do we get those wonderful brown fogs 
that come creeping down our streets, blurring the 
gas-lamps and changing the houses into monstrous 
shadows ? To whom, if not.to them and their master, 
do we owe the lovely silyer mists that brood over our 
river, and turn to"/aint forms of fading grace curved 
bridge and swaying brjge ? The extradrejinary change 
that has taken place in the cliirtale of London during 
the last ten years is entirely due to a particular school 
of Art. You smile. Consider the matter from a scientific 
‘or a metaphysical point of view, and you will find 
that I am right. For. what is Nature ? Nature is no 
great mother whp has borne us. She is our creation. 
I^ is in our brain that slie quickens to life. Things are 
becau& we see them, and w’hat we see, and how we 
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see it, depends on the Arts that Aave influenced us. 
To look at a thing is very diflerent from seeing a 
thing. One does not sec anything until one sees its 
beauty. Then, and then only, docs it come into 
existence. At present, people see fogs, not because 
there are fogs, but because poets and painters have 
taught them^thc mysterious loveliness of such effects. 
Tliere may liave been fogs for centuries Ai London. 

I dare say there were. But no one saw them, and so we 
do not know any tiling about them. They did not 
exist till Art had invented them. Now, it must be 
admitted, fogs are carried to cxcesVi. They have becorac 
the mere mannerism of a Clio^e, and the exaggerated 
realism of their method gives dull people bronchitis. 
Where the cultured catcli an hflecl, the uncultured 
catch cold.* And so, let us be humane, and invite Art 
to turn her wonderful eyes elsewhere. She has done so 
already, indeed. That white quivering sunlight that 
one sees now^in France, with its strange blc 4 ches of 
mauve, and its resllesf^ violet shadows, is her latest 
fancy, and, on the w’liole, Nature^reproduces it quite 
admirably. Where she used to give us Corots and 
Dauliignys, she giv<;s us now exquisite Monets and 
entrancing Pissaros^ Indeed there are moments,.rare, 
it is true, but still to be observed from time to time, 
when Nature becomes absolutely modem. Of course 
she is not always to be r^^lied upon. The fact is that ^ 
she is in this unfortunate position. Art creates an 
incomparable and unique effect, add, having done so, 
passes on to hlhcr things. Nf^ture, upon the other * 
hand, forgetting that imitation can be made the 
sincerest* form of insult, keeps on repeating this 
effect until we all become absolutely wearied of it. 
Nobody of any*real culture, for instance, ever talks 
nowadays about the beauty of. a. sunset. Sunsets are 
quite old-fashioned. They belong to the time when 
Turner was the last note in art. To*admire them i^ a 
distinct sign of provincialism of temperament.* Upon 
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the olR^r hand they go on. Yesterday evening Mrs. 
Arundel insisted on my going to the ’window, and 
looking at the glorious sky, as she called it. Of course 
I had to look at it. She is one of those absurdly pretty 
Philistines to whom one can deny nothing. And what 
was it^ It was simply a very second-rate Turner, a 
Turner of a bad period, with all the painter’s worst 
faults exaggerated and over;emphosised. Of course, 
I am quite ready to admit that Life very often commits 
the same error. She produces her false Ren^s and her 
sham Vautrins, just as Nature gives us, on one day a 
doubtful Cuyp, and oh another a more than questionable 
Rousseau. Still, Nature irritates one more when she 
does things of that kind. It seems so stupid, so obvious, 
so unnecessary. A fafse Vautrin might bq delightful. 
A doubtful Cuyp is unbearable. However, I don’t want 
to be too hard on .Nature. I wish the Channel, especially 
at Hastings, did not look quite so (;ften like a Henry 
Moore, ^ey pearl with yellow 'lights, bvt then, when 
Art is more varied, Nature will, no doubt, be more 
varied also. That,she imitates Art, I don’t think 
even her worst enemy would deny nov'. It is 
the one thing that keeps her in touch with civilised 
man.* But have I proved my theory to your satis¬ 
faction'? 

Cyril: You have proved it to my dissatisfaction, 
which is better. But even admitting this strange 
imitative instinct ip Li^e and Nature, surely you 
^ would acknowledge" that Art expresses the tem^xir of 
its'’age, the spirit, of rits time, the moral and social 
conditions that surround it, and under whose influence 
it is pl'oduccd. * 

■ Vivian: Certainly not! Art never expresses any¬ 
thing but itself. This is the principle of my new 
aesthetics; and it i? this, more than that vital con¬ 
nection between form and substance, on which Mr. 
Pater cjwcUs, that makes music the type of all the arts. 
Of course, nations and individuals, with that healthy 
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natural vanity which is the secret of exist^e, are 
always undeivthe impression that it is of them that the 
Muses are talking, iways trying to find in the calm 
dignity of imaginative art some mirror of their own 
turbid passions, always forgetting that the singer of 
life is not Apollo but Marsyas. Remote from reality, 
and with her eyes turned away from the shadows of 
the cave. Art reveals her own perfectioA, and the 
wondering crowd that watches the opening of the 
marvellous, many-petalled rose fancies that it is its 
own history that is being told io it, its own spirit that 
is finding expression in a new fohn. But it is not ao. 
The highest art rejects thc’bufden of the human spirit, 
and gains more from a new medium or a fresli material 
than she does from any enthusiasm for art, or from 
any lofty p'assion, or from any great awakening of the 
human consciousness. She develops purely on her' 
own lines.. She is not symbolic of any age. It is the 
ages that are, her symbols. ‘ • 

Even those who hold that Art is representative of 
time and place and people cannot,help admitting that 
the morev imitative an art is, the less it rojiresents to us 
the spirit of its age. The evil faces 01 the Roman 
emperors look out,at us from the foul porphyry and 
Spotted jasper in whicli the realistic artists of the day 
delighted to work, and we fandy that in those cruel 
lips and heavy sensual ^aws we can find the secret, 
of the ruin of the Empire., But, it was not so. The 
vices of Tiberius could not destroy that supreme 
civilisation, ,ariy more than the ’drtues of the Antonfnes * 
could save it. It f 611 for other, *for less interesting 
reasons.* The sibyls and prophets of the Sistiife may 
indeed serve to interpret for some that new birth of 
the emancipated spirit that we call the Renaissance*; 
but what do the drunken boors and bawling peasants 
of Dutch art tell us about the grea^ soul of Holland ? 
The more abstract, the more ideal an art is, the mpre 
it reveals to us the temper of its age. If we wish to 
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understand a nation by means of its art, let us look at 
its architecture or its music. ♦ 

Cyril: I quite agree with you there. The spirit of 
an age may be best expressed in the abstract ideal 
arts, for the spirit itself is abstract and ideal. Upon 
the other hand, for the visible aspect of an age, for its 
look, as the phrase goes, we must of course go to the 
arts of imitation. 

Vivian: I don’t think so. After rdl, what the 
imitative arts really give us arc merely the various 
styles of particular artists, or of certain schools of 
aftists. Surely you* don’t imagine that the people 
of the Middle Ages borc^any resemblance at all to the 
figures on mcdia'val stained glass, or in mediccval stone 
and wood carving, or on mediaival met^-work, or 
tapestries, or illuminated MSS. They wore probably 
very ordinary-lo(ikingqx;ople. with nothing grotesque, 
or remarkable, or fantastic in their appearance. The 
Middle ^ges, a*s wc know them in art,,arc simply a 
definite form of style, and tliere is no reason at all 
why an artist with ,this style should not be produced 
in the nineteenth century. No groat artist /wer secs 
things as they really are. If he did, he would cease 
to be* an artist. Take an example /rom our own day. 

I know'that you arc fond of Japanese things. Now, d6 
you really imagine that the Japanese people, as they 
. aic presented to us in art, diave any existence ? If 
you do, you havejicv^r understood Japanese art 
^ at all. The Japanese people are the deliberate self- 
corfscious creation of certain individual tir^ists. If you 
set a picture by Hokusai, or Hfjkkei, or any of the 
great native painters, beside a real Japanese gdntleman 
of lady, you will sec tnat there is not the slightest 
fesemblance between them. The acteial people who 
live in Japan are not* utilike the general run of English 
people; that is tp say, they are extremely common¬ 
place, jpid have nothing curious or extraordinary about 
them. In fact, the whole of Japan is a pure invention. 
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There is no such country, there are no such'people. 
One of our most charming painters went recently to 
the Land of the Chrysanthemum in the foolish hope of 
seeing the Japanese. All he saw, all he had the chance 
of painting, were a few lanterns and some fans. He 
was quite unable to discover the inhabitants, *a.s his 
delightful exhibition at Messrs. Dowdeswell's Gallery 
showed only’too well. He did not know* that the 
Japanese people arc, as 1 hav(,‘ .said, simply a mode 
of style, an exquisite fancy of art. And so, if you 
desire to sec a Japanese effect, you w'ill not behave 
like a tourist and go to I'okio. On the contrary, you 
will stay at home and steep yourself in the work of 
certain Japanese artists, and then, when you have 
absorbed the spirit of their stifle, and caught their 
imaginative*nianuer of vision, you w^ill go some after¬ 
noon and sit in the Park or stroll down Idccadillv, and 
if you cannot vS<^c an absolutely Japanese effect there, 
you W'ill not it anywhere. Or, to ntdiim again to 
the past, take as anotlic;* instance the ancient Greeks. 
Do you think that Greek art ever tells us what the 
Greek i)Ci)ple were like ? Do you believe that the 
Athenian woman wvre like the stately dignified figures 
of the Parthenon ^ frieze, or like those marvellous 
gbddesscs w'ho sat in the triangular pediments, of the 
same building ? If 3'^ou judge • from the art, thev' 
certainly were so. But read an authority, like Aristo- 
phane.s, for instance. You wall find that the Athenian 
ladies laced tightly, wore high-hcek'd shoes, dyed their 
hair yellow, painted and rouged, their faces, and were ' 
exactly like any silly* fashionable of fallen creature of 
our own flay. The fact is that w'e look back on tlje ages 
entirely througJi the medium of art, and art, very 
fortunately, hasmever once told us the truth. 

Cyril: But modem x>ortrait5 by English painters, 
what of them ? Surely they arc like the people they 
pretend to represent ? * 

Vivian: Quite so. They are so like them *that* a 
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hundr^ years from now no one will believe in them. 
The only portraits in which one believea are portraits 
where there is very little of the sitter, and a very great 
deal of the artist. Holbein's drawings of the men and 
women of his time impress us with a sense of their 
absolute reality. But this is#simply because Holbein 
compelled life to accept his conditions, to restrain 
itself witWn his limitations, to reproduce his type, 
and to appear as he wished it to appt'ar. It is style 
that makes us believe in a thing—nothing but style. 
Most of our modem portrait painters are doomed to 
absolute oblivion. They never paint what they see. 
They paint what the pi^liC sees, and the public never 
sees anything. 

Cyril: Well, after that I think I should like to hear 
the end of your article. 

Vivian : Witli^lcaairc. Whether it will do any good 
I really cannot say. Ours is certainly the fullest and 
most pnosaic century possible., Why, eyen Sleep has 
played us false, and has closed up the gates of ivory, 
and opened the g^tes of hom, 'I'he dreams of the 
great middle classes of this country, as recorded in 
Mr. Myers's two bulky volumes on the subject, and in 
the 'J'ransactions of the Psychical Society, are the 
most depressing things I liave ever read. Therb 
is not even a fine nightmare among them. They are 
, commonplace, S(iidid and tedious. As for the Church, 
I cannot conceive an>^hjng better for the culture of 
a country than th6 presence in it of a body of men 
’ whH)se duty it is to Jicheve in the sifjie;natural, to 
perform daily miraclc'^, and to kdcp alive that mytho- 
pceic faculty which is so e.sscntial for the ima^nation. 
But in the English Churcii a man succeeds, not through 
his capacity for belief, but through his capacity for 
disbelief. Ours is tlie /inly Church where the sceptic 
stands at the altar, and where St. Thomas is regarded 
as,the ideal apostle. Many a worthy clergyman, who 
passes 'nis life in admirable works of kindly charity, 
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lives and dies unnoticed and unlcnowii; bui it is 
sufficient for some sliallow uneducated passman out of 
either University to get up in his pulpit and express 
his doubts about Noah's ark, or Balaam's ass, or 
Jonah and the whale, for halt of London to flock to 
hear him, and to sit oiiejj-mouthed in rapt admiration 
at his superb intellect. The growth of common sense 
in the English Church is a thing very nAich to be 
regretted. It is really a degrading concession to a low 
form of realism. It is silly, too. It springs from an 
entire ignorance of psychology. Man can believe the 
impossible, but man can never believe the improbable. 
However, I must read the’en^ of my article :— 

“ What we have to do, what at any rate it is our 
duty to do^ is to revive this olfl art of Lying. Much, 
of course, may be done, in the way of educating the 
public, by amateurs in the domestic circle, at literary- 
lunches, and at afternoon teas. But this is merely the 
light and grii^eful side, of lying, such as was probably 
heard at Cretan dinner-parties. There are many other 
forms. Lying for the sake of gaining some immediate 
personal liidvantage, for instance—lying with a moral 
purpose, as it is usually called—though of late it has 
been rather looked.down upon, was extremely popular 
iVith the antique world. Athena laughs when Odysseus 
tells her “ his words of sly devising,” as Mr. William 
Morris phrases it, and tha glory of mendacity illumines ^ 
the pale brow of the stainless hero of Euripidean 
tragedy, and sets among the nobld women of the past 
the young ,bride of one of Horace’s most exquisite* 
odes. Later on, what at first had been merely a 
natural ^instinct was elevated into a self-cOx%scious 
science. Elaborate rules were laid down for the guidance 
of mankind, and an important'School of'literature 
grew up round the subject, tlndeed, when one re¬ 
members the excellent philosophical treatise of Sanchez 
on the whole question, one cannot Help regretting that 
no one has ever thought of publishing a chdap and 
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condensed edition *of the works of that great casuist. 
A short primer, WTicn to Lie and How,” if brought 
out in an attractive and not too exj)ensive a form, 
would no doubt command a large sale, and w'ould 
prove of real practical service to many earnest and 
deep-tfeinking people. Lying^for the sake of the im¬ 
provement of the young, which is the basis of home 
education,•still lingers amongst os, and its advantages 
are so admirably .set fortli in the earl} books of Plato’s 
Republic that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them 
here. It is a mode of lying for which all good mothers 
hgive peculiar capabilities, but it is capable of still 
further development, and has been sadly overlooked 
by the School Board. L^ing for the sake of a monthly 
sdary is, of course, well knowm in Fleet Street, and the 
profession of a political leader-writer is rfot without 
its advantages. But 4 is said to be a somewhat dull 
occupation, and *it certainly does not leajl to much 
beyond ,a kind- of ostentatious obscurity. 'Ihe only 
form of lying that is absolutely beyond reproach is 
lying for its own sake, and the highest development 
of this is, as we haVe already pointed out, JLying in 
Art. Just as those who do not love Plato more than 
Truths cannot pass beyond the threshold’ of the 
Acadenje, so those who do not love Beauty more than 
Truth never know the inmost shrine of Art. The solid, 
stolid British intellect lies in .the desert sands like the 
'Sphinx in Flaubert’s marvellous tale, and fantasy, 
La Chimere, dances* 1*000(1 it, and calls to it with her 
*falsp, flute-toned voicc.^ It may not hear her now, but 
surely some day, when we are albbored to'death with 
the commonplace character of modern fiction* it will 
hearken to her and try t, borrow her wings. 

. “ And when that day dawns, or sunsft reddens, how 
joyous we shall all 1 Facts will be regarded as 
discreditable, Iruth will be found mourning over her 
fetters, and Romance, with her temper of wonder, will 
retfim tw the land. Th.e very aspect of the world will 
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change to our startled eyes. Out of the sea will rise 
Behemoth and Leviathan, and sail round the high- 
pooped galleys, as they do on the delightful maps of 
those ages when books on geography were actually 
readable. Dragons will wander about the waste places, 
and the phoenix will soar.from her nest of fire into the 
air. We shall^ lay our hands upon the basilisk, and see 
the jewel in the toad's head. Champing his gilded oats, 
the Hippogriff will stand in our staUs, aiul over our 
heads will float the Blue Bird singing of beautiful and 
impossible things, of things that are lovely and that 
never happen, of things that arc nc/t and that should be. 

, But before this comes to pass we must cultivate the 
lost art of Lying." 

Cyril: Then we must entirely cultivate it at once. 
But in order to avoid making any error 1 want you to 
tell me briefly the doctrines of t^e new aesthetics. 

Vivian: . Briefly, then, they are ^liese. Art never 
expresses any^thing but itself. It has an independent 
life, just as 1 bought lias, and develops purely on its 
own lines. It is not necessarily realistic in an age of 
realism, yor spiritual in an age of faith. So far from 
being the creation of its time, it is usually in direct 
opposition to it, an^d the only history that it presy;rves 
fbr us is the history of its own progress. Sometimes it 
returns upon its footsteps, and 'revives some antique 
form, as happened in the, archaistic movement of late 
Greek Art, and in the pre-Raphaelitc movement of * 
our own day. At other times* it cAiirely anticipates its 
age, and produces in one centipy work that it takes • 
another century to understand, to’ appreciate and to 
enjoy. Ai no case does it reproduce its age. To pass 
from the art of a time to the time itself is the great 
mistake that ali historians commit. 

The second doctrine is this. art comes from 

returning to Life and Natjjre, and elevating them 
into ideSs. Life and Nature may sbmetimes be used 
as part of Arts rough material, but before they are 
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of any^eal service, to Art they must be translated into 
artistic conventions. The moment Art •surrenders its 
imaginative medium it surrenders everything. As a 
method Realism is a complete failure, and the two 
things that every artist should avoid are modernity of 
form and modernity of subjecj:-matter. To us, who live 
in the nineteenth century, a^ century is a suitable sub- 
j ect for art except our own. The only beautiful things are 
the things that do not concem'us. It is, to have the plea¬ 
sure of quoting myself, exactly because Hecuba is nothing 
to us that her sorrows are so suitable a motive for a 
tragedy. Besides, it? is only the modem that ever be¬ 
comes old-fashioned. M. Zola sits do^^m to give us a 
picture of the Second Empire. Wlio cares for the Second 
Empire now ? It is c 5 ut of date. Life goes faster than 
Realism, but Romanticism is always in frdnt of Life. 

The third doctrine is that Life imitates Art far more 
than Art imitates Life. This results not picrely from 
Life's imitative instinct, but frqm the fact that the self- 
conscious aim of Life is to find^expression, and that Art 
offers it certain beautiful forms through which it may 
realise that energy.' It is a theory that has never been 
put forward before, but it is extremely fruitful, and 
thro\vs an entirely new light upon the history of Art. 

It follows, as a corollary from this, that external 
Nature also imitates Art. The only effects that she can 
show us are effects that we have already seen through 
poetry, or in paintings. This is the secret of Nature's 
charm, as well as the' explanation of Nature's weakness. 

fThe final revelation i^ that L)dng, the teKing of beautiful 
untrue things, is the proper aim of Art. But of this I think 
I have spoken at sufficient length. And now*let us go 
out on the terrace, whc.e " droops the milk-white pea¬ 
cock like a ghost," while the evening star " washes the 
dusk with silver." Af, twilight nature becomes a won¬ 
derfully suggestive effect,.and is not without loveliness, 
though perhaps its chief use is to illustrate quotations 
from the poets. Com'j 1 We have talked long enough. 
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I T lias constantly been made a subject of reproach 
against artists and rngn of letters that they are 
lacking in wholeness and completeness of nature. 
As a rule thi^ must necessarily be so. Trtat very 
concentration of vision and intensity oS purpose which 
is the characteristic of the artistic temperament is in 
itself a mode of limitation. To those who arc pre¬ 
occupied with the beauty of form hothing else seems' 
of mucli importance. Yet then^ arc many exceptions 
lo this rule. Rubens served as ambassador, and 
Goethe as state councillor, and Miltbn as Latin secretary 
to Cromwell.* Sophocles held civic office in his ovni 
city; the humorists, essayists,, and^ novelists of 
modern Amerjca seem to desire nothing better than to 
become the diplomatic representatives of their country ; 
^nd Charles Lamb’s fricn,d, Tluanas (iriffiths Waine- 
wrigljt, the subject of tliis brief meiijoir, though of an 
extremely artistic temperament, followed many masters 
other than art, being not merely a poet and a painter, 
an art-critic, an antiauariaii, and a writer of prose, »aii 
amateur of beautiful things, and a dilettante of things 
dchghtful, but also a forger of no mean or ordinary 
capabilities, and as a subtle And secret poisoner almost 
without rival in this or any agc.^ 

This remarkable man, so powerfuf\Vith ” pen, pencil 
and poison/’ as a great poet of oui^ own day has finely 
said of him, was born at Chiswick, in 1794. His 
father watf the son of a distinguished .solicitoi* of 
Gray’s Inn and Hatton Garden. His mother w^as the 
daughter of the cekbrated Dr. Griffiths, the editor and 
founder of the Monthly Review, the partner in another 
literary speculation of Thoma^j Davis, that famous 
bookseller of whom Johnson said that he was not a, 
bookseller, but a gentleman who dealt in boolcs,” 
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the ftfend of Goldsmith and Wedgwood, and one of 
the most well-known men of his day« Mrs. Waine- 
wright died, in giving him birth, at the early age of 
twenty-one, and an obituary notice in the GcfdUman'% 
Magazine tells us of her “ amiable disposition and 
numA’ous accomplishments," and adds somewhat 
quaintly that she is supposed to have understood 
the writings of Mr. Locke^ as well as perhaps any 
person of either sex now living." His father did not 
long survive his young wife, and the littio child seems 
to have been brought up by his grandfather, and, on 
•the death of the latter in 1803, by his uncle, George 
Edward Griffiths, wlyim* he subsequently poisoned.^ 
His boyhood was passed at Linden House, Tumham* 
Green, one of those many fine Georgian mansions that 
have unfortunately disappeared before the inroads of 
the suburban guilder, and to its lovely gardens and 
well-timbered park he owed that simple and im- 
passidned loVc of nature whicli uev^r left him all 
through his life, and which, made him so peculiarly* 
susceptible to the^spiritual influences of Wordsworth's 
poetry. He went to school at Charles Burney’s academy 
at Hammersmith. Mr. Burney was the son of the 
historian of music, and the q^ar kinsman of the 
artistic lad who was destined to turn out his ntbst 
remarkable pupil. ‘He seems to have been a man of 
a good deal of culture, and in after years Mr. Waine- 
wright often spokp of,him with much affection as a 
philosopher, an archaeologist, and an admirable teacher, 
frho, wliile he valued the intellectual ^idp of education, 
did not forget the importance bf early moral training. 
It \fras under Mr. Burney that he first de'^eloped his 
talent ais an artist, and Mr. Hazlitt tells us that a 
drawing-book which he used at school is still extant, 
and displays great* telent and natural feeling. Indeed, 
painting was tl;e first art that fascinated him. It was 
not Jill much later that he sought to find expression 
by pen or poison. 
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Before this, however, he seems to have been cJfefrried 
away by boyish dreams of the romance and chivalry 
of a soldier^s life, and to have become a young guards¬ 
man. But the reckless dissipated life of his companions 
failed to satisfy the refined artistic temperament of one 
who was made for other things. In a short tinte he 
wearied of the^service. ''Art,” he tells us, in words 
that still move many by ^ their ardent sincenty and 
strange fervour, " Art touched her renegade ; by her 
pure and high influence the noisome mists were 
purged ; my feelings, parched, hot, and tarnished, were 
renovated with cool, fresh bloom, simple, beautiful to* 
Jhe simple-hearted.” But Ai*t vjas not the only cause 
of the change. ” The writings of Wordsworth,” he goes 
on to say, ” did much towards talming the confusing 
whirl necessarily incident to sudden mutations. I 
wept over them tears of happiness»and #;ratitudc.” He 
accordingly left the army, with its rough barrack-life 
and coarse inc§s-room tittle-tattle, and*returntd to 
l,indcn House, full of tins new-born enthusiasm for 
culture. A severe illness, in which, to use his own 
wordvS, lie was ” broken like a vessel of clay,” pro¬ 
strated him. for a time. His delicately strung organisa¬ 
tion, however indifier^int it might have been to inflicting 
paih on others, was itself most keenly sensitive to pain. 
He shrank from suffering as a tifing that mars and 
maims human life, and seems to have wandered through 
that terrible valley of melanchojia frpra which so many 
great, perhaps greater, spirits liave* never emerged. 
But he was ypifng—only twenty-*five years of age-^ 
and he soon passed out of the ‘‘ deacl black waters,” 
as he called them, into the larger air of humanistic 
culture. As he was recovering from the illness that had ‘ 
led him almost to the gates of death, he conceived the 
idefa of taking up literature as an art. ” I said with 
John Woodvil,” he pries, ”it«were a^life of gods to 
dwell in such an element,” to see and hear and write, 
brave things :— * 
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•*'' These high and gusty relishes of life 
Have no allayings of mortality.” 

It is impossible not to feel that in this passage we 
have the utterance of a man who had a true passion 
for letters. ” To see and hear and write brave things,” 
this was his aim. 

Scott, *thc editor of the Lotuhn Mui^azine, struck 
by the young man’s genius, or under the influence of 
the strange fascination that he exercised on every one 
who knew him, invited him to write a series of articles 
•on artistic subjects, and under a scries of fanciful 
pseudonyms he begat^ to* contribute to the literature, 
of his day. Janus Weathercock, E^omet Bonmot, and 
Van Vinkvooms, weVc? some of the grotesque masks 
under which he choose to hide his seriousness or to 
reveal his lcvit,v. i\t mask tells us more than a facc. 
These disguises inteiisitied his pers<jnality. In an 
incrccKbly short time he seems to have,made his mark. 
Charles Lamb speaks of ” kind, light-hearted Wainc-* 
wright,” whose pfosc is ” cajntal.” We hear of him 
entertaining Macready, John Eorster, Maginv, Talfourd, 
Sir Wentworth Dilke, the poet John Clare, and others, 
at a petit-diner. Like Disraeli, he,detcrmined to startle 
tile frown as a dandy, and his beautiful rings, ^lis 
antique cameo breaSt-pin, and his pale Icmon-coloured 
kid gloves, were well known, and indeed were regarded 
by Hazlitt as being tjie signs of a new manner in 
literature: while' liis rich curly liair, fine eyes, and 
cSiquisitc white haiyls gave him thd 4^ingerous and 
delightful distincticn of being* different from oth(?rs. 
The^e was something in him of Balzac's Tmcien de 
■Rubempre. At times ne reminds us of Julien Sorel. 
Dc Quincey saw him once. It was at a dinner at 
Charles Lamb’s. ”* Amongst the company, all literdry 
men, sat a murderer,” .he tells us, and he goes on to 
describe how on that day he had been ill, and had hated 
the fkce ol man aitd woman, and yet found himself 
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looking with intellectual interest across the table at 
the young writer beneath whose affectations of 
manner there seemed to him to lie so much unaffected 
sensibility, and speculates on “ what sudden growth 
of another interest would have changed his mood, 
had he known of what,terrible sin tlie gue^ to 
whom Lamb peud so much attention was even tlien 
guilty. *■ » 

His life-work falls naturally under the three heads 
suggested by Mr. Swinburne, and it may be partly 
admitted that, if we set aside his achievements m the 
sphere of poison, what he has actually left to us . 
Ijardly justifies his reputation. 

But then it is only tlie Philistine who seeks to 
estimate a personality by the vulgat test of production. 
This young dandy sought to be somebody, rather 
than to do somctliing. He recognised that Life itself 
is an art, and. has its modes of style no* less than the 
arts that seek cxprcss.it. Nor is his work without 
interest. We hear of Wiljiam Blake stopping in the 
Eoyal Academy before one of his pictures and pro¬ 
nouncing it# to be “'very fine.'' His essays are pre¬ 
figuring of much that has since been realised, lie seems 
to have anticipated sopfie of those accidents of modern 
culfurc that arc regurded by many as true essentials. 
He writes about La Gioconda, and early French poets 
and the Italian Kcnaissance., He loves Greek gems, and 
Persian carpets, and Elizabethan translations of Cupid 
and Psyclie, and the Hypnerotoniachia, and book¬ 
bindings, aiid^ tfarly editions, tyid wide-margine(i 
proofs. He is keenly sensitive to the v^ue of beautiful 
surrounduigs, and never wearies of describing to us 
the rooms in which he lived, or would have liked to hve. 
He had that curious love of green, whicli in individuals 
is always tlie sign of a subtle artistic temperament, and 
in nations is said to denote a laxity, if not a decandence 
of morals. Like Baudelaire he was extremely fond of 
cats, and with Gautier, he was fascinated by that* 
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'* sweet marble monster,” of both sexes that we can 
still see at Florence and in the Louvret 
There is, of course, much in his descriptions, and his 
suggestions for decoration, that shows that he did 
not entirely free himself from the false taste of his 
time. But it is clear that, he was one of the first to 
recogmse what is, indeed, the very keynote of aesthetic 
eclectic&m, I mean the true harmony of all really 
beautiful things irrespective of age it place, of school 
or manner. He saw that in decorating a room, which 
is to be, not a room for show, but a room to live in, 
we should never* aim at any archaeological recon-, 
struction of the past^ nOr burden ourselves with any 
fanciful necessity for historical accuracy. In this 
artistic perception rte*was perfectly right. All beautiful 
things belong to the same age. * 

And so, in his o^wl library, as he describes it, we find 
the delicate fictile vase of the Greek, with,its exquisitely 
painiped figures and the faint KA^VtJiS finely traced 
upon its side, and behind it. hangs an engraving of th^i 
" Delphic Sibyl ” of Michael Angelo, or of the 
“ Pastoral ” of (jiorgione. Here is a bit qf Florentine 
majolica, and heie a rude lamp from some old Roman 
tomb. On the table lies a book of Hours, “ cased in a 
cover of solid silver gilt, wrought with quaint doficcs 
and studded with small brilliants and rubies,” and close 
by it ” squats a little ug/y monster, a Lar, perhaps, 
dug up in the suniiy^ fields of coni-bearing SicDy.” 
Some dark antique bronzes contrast ” with the pale 
^leam of two nobjp Christi CrucifiM, ^ one carved' in 
ivory, the olher'mc'Uldcd in wax.” He has his trays of 
Tape’s gems, his tiny Louis-Quatorze ^honbonnUre 
with a miniature by Pectitot, his highly prized *' brown- 
biscuit teapots, filagree-worked,” his citron morocco 
letter-case, and his.” pomona-green ” chair. 

One can fancy him,lying there in the midst of his 
books and cas'ts and engravings, a true virtuoso, a 
subtle connoisseur, turning over his fine collection 
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of Marc Antonios, and his Turner's “ Liber Sludiorttm," 
of which lie wa& a warm admirer, or examining with a 
magnifier some of his antique gems and cameos, the 
head of Alexander on an onyx of Lwo strata,” or ” that 
superb altissimo relievo on cornelian, Jupiter ^Egiochus.*’ 
He was always a great amateur of engravings, and gives 
some very useful suggestions as to the best means of 
forming a collection. Indeed, while fully appreciating 
modem art, he never lost'sight of the* importance of 
reproductions of the great masterpieces of the past, 
and all that he says about the value of plaster casts is 
quite admirable. * 

, As an art-critic he concerned I^imself primarily with 
the complex impressions produced by a work of art, 
and certainly the first step in a!si1ietic critici^im is to 
realise one’s own impressions. He cared nothing for 

abstract discussions on the naturae of the Beautiful, 

• 

and the historical method, which lias since yielded 
such rich fruit, <Jid not belong to his day, t>ut he never 
lost sight of the great Irutli that Art's first appeal 
is neither to the intellect nor to t^e emotions, but 
purely to the artistic temperament, and he more than 
once points, out that this temperament, this " taste,” 
as he calls it, being unconsciously guided and made 
jxjrfect by frequent contact with the best work, becomes 
m the end a form of right judgment. Of course there 
are fashions in art just as tliere are fashions in dress, 
and perhaps none of us can e^^er quite free ourselves 
from tlie influence of custom and “the influence of 
novelty. He certainly could nc^, and he frankly 
acknowledges how diificnlt it is to’ form any fair 
estimate of contemporary work. But, on the whole, 
his taste 'was good and sound. He admired Turner and 
Constable at a timt>when they wore not so much thought 
of 4 s they arc now, and saw^ that for the highest land¬ 
scape art we require, more than ” mere industry and 
accurate transcription." Of Crome’s Heath Scene, 
near Norwich " he remarks that it shows " how ihuch 
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a subtle obser\*ation of the elements, in their wild 
moods, does for a most uninteresting ^at," and of the 
popular type of landscape of his day he says that it is 
“ simply an enumeration of hill and dale, stumps of 
trees, shrubs, water, meadows, cottages and houses; 
little more than topography, a kind of pictorial map- 
work ; in which rainbows, showers, mists, haloes, large 
beams sliooting through rifted clo'ids, s'torms, starlight, 
all the most valuable materials of the real painter, are 
not.” He had a thorough dislike of what is obvious or 
commonplace in art, and while he was charmed to 
» entertain Wilkie tit dinner, he cared as little for Sir 
David’s pictures as Jio idid for Mr. Crabbe’s poems. 
With the imitative and realistic tendencies of his day 
he had no sympathy; and he tells us frankly that his 
great admiration for I'liseli was largefy due to the 
fact that the Uttlc .Swiss did not consider it necessary 
that an artist should paint only wiiat.he sees. The 
qualkies that he sought for in a picture were com¬ 
position, beauty and dignity of line, nchness of coloui^ 
and imaginative ^ower. Upon the other hand, he was 
not a doctrinaire. I hold that no work qf art can be 
tried otlierwisc than by laws deduced from itself: 
whether or not it be consistent with itself is the 
question.” This is one of his excellent aphorisms. And 
in criticising painters so different as l^andseer and 
Martin, Stothard and Etty, he shows that, to use a 
phrase now classical, he is trying ” to see the object 
as in itself it reatiy is.'^ 

<■ However, as I pointed out before, he never feels 
quite at his ease m his criticisnvs of contemporary work. 

” The present,” he says, “ is about as Agreeable a 
confusion to me as Ariosto on the first perusal. . . . 
Modern tilings dazzle me. I must look at them through 
Time’s telescope. El<a complains that to him the merit 
of a MS. poem is uncertain ; ‘ print,' as he excellently 
^says, ' settles i't.’ Fifty years' toning does the same 
thini; to a picture.” He is happier when he is writing 
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about Watteau and Lancret, about Rubens' and 
(riorgione, about Rembrandt, Corregio, and Michael 
Angelo; happiest of aU when he is writing about 
Greek things. Wliat is Gothic touched him very little, 
but classical art and the art of the Renaissance were 
always dear to him. He saw what our English school 
ctmld gain from a study of Greek models, and never 
wearies of pointing out to the young student the 
artistic possibilities that lie’dormant in Hellenic marbles 
and Hellenic methods of W'ork. In his judgments on 
the great Italian Masters, says Do Quincey, “ there 
seemed a tone of sincerity and of nhtivc sensibility, as* 
jn one who spoke for himself, gind was not merely a 
copier from books.” The highest praise that we can 
give to him is that he tried to revise style as a conscious 
tradition. Rut he saw that no amount of art lectures or 
art congresses, or ” plans for adv?«cing the line arts,” 
will ever produce this result. The people, he says very 
wisely, and in ^he true spirit of TojTibCe Hall,* must 
always have ” tlic best models constantly before their 
eyes.” 

As is to*he expected from one wiio was a painter, 
lie is often extremely technical in liis art criticisms. 
Of Tintoret's ” Si. jJeorge delivering the EgyjAian 
Prhicoss from the Diagon,” he remarks :— » 

'Die robe of Sabra, waianly ghized with Pnissian 
blue, is relieved from the pale greenish background 
by a vermilion scarf; and the full'hues of both are 
beautifully echotd, as it were, in^a lower key by tilt 
purple-lake colourijd sfiilfs and bluisli iron armour of 
the saint, besides an ample balance to the vivid ateure 
drapery‘on the foreground in the indigo shades of the’ 
wild wood surrouading the castle. 

$ ♦ 

And elsewhere hg talks learnedly of a delicate 
Schiavone, various as a tulip-bed, vwlh ricli brokeij 
tints,” of ” a glowing portrait, remarkable for*wor- 
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hidenssa, by the scarce Moroni,” and of another picture 
being '* pulpy in the carnations.” .. 

But, as a rule, he deals with his impressions of the 
work as an artistic whole, and tries to translate those 
impressions into words, to give, as it were, the literary 
equi>/alcnt for the imaginative and ment^ efiect. He 
was one of the first to develop what has been called 
the art-fiterature of the ninett^n^^h century, that form 
of literature which has found in Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Browning, its two most perfect expont,^ts. His de¬ 
scription of Lancret’s Repas Italien, in which ” a dark- 
»haired girl, ‘ amofous of mischief,^ hes on the daisy- 
powdered grass,” is yi ^me respects very charming. 
Here is his account of ' The Crucifixion,” by Rem¬ 
brandt. It is Extremely characteristic of his 
style:— * 

Darkness—sooty, portcntitus darkness—shrouds the 
whole scene*: only above the accur;sed wood, as if 
through a horrid rift in tlje murky ceiling, a rainy 
deluge—” slcety-flaw, discoloured water ”—streams 
down arnefin, spreading a grisly sj^clraLlight, even 
more horrible than that palpable night. Already the 
Earth pants thick and fast I, the darkened Cross 
trenkblcs ! the winds arc dropt—the air is stagnant— 
a muttering rumble growls underneath their feet, and 
some of that miserable crowd begin to fly down the 
hill Tlic horses snuff the coming terror, and become 
unmanageable through fear. The moment rapidly 
upproachos when, ^learly torn asuirfdtir by His own 
weight, fainting' with loss of ^lood, which now runs 
in narrower rivulets from His slit veins. His temples 
and breast drowned in sweat and His black tongue 
parched with the fiery death-fever, Jesus cries, ” I 
thirst.” The deadly, vinegar is elevated to Him. “ 

His head sinks, and the saj:red corpse ” swings 
^senseless of the cross.” A sheet of vermilion flame 
shodts sheer through the air and vanishes; the rocks 
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of Carmel and Lebanon cleave asund*er ; tlie seairoUs 
on high from ^he sands its black weltering waves. 
Earth yawns, and the graves give up their dwellers. 
The dead and the living are mingled together in 
unnatural conjunction and hurry through the holy 
city. New prodigies awaij: them there. The v#il of 
tlie temi')le—the unpicrccable veil—is rent asunder 
from top to botlom, and that dreaded recess cihitaining 
the Hebrew mysteries—the fatal ark with the tables 
and seven-branched candelabrum—is disclosed by the 
light of unearthly flames to the God-deserted multitude. 

Rembrandt never painted this sketch, and he was* 
^uite right. It would have losi, nearly all its charms 
in losing that perplexing veil of indistinctness which 
affords such ample range whereir/1 Ae doubting imagina¬ 
tion may speciilate. At present it is like a thing in 
another world. A dark gulf is b^itwixt us. It is not 
tangible by the body. We can only a])proach it in the 
spirit. ^ ^ » 

• 

In this passage, written, the author tells us, " in awe 
and revere/icc,” there is much tJiat is terrible, and 
very much that is quite horrible, but it is not without 
a certain crude form <^f power, or, at any rate, a certain 
crifde violence of words, a quality which this age 
should highly appreciate, as it is its chief defect. It 
is pleasanter, however, to pass to this description of 
Giulio Romano’s “ Ccphalus and Procris ” ;— 

-We should^read Moschus's lapent for Bion, tlie 
sweet shepherd, before looking at 'this picture, or 
study the"* picture as a preparation for the lanJont. 
We hav6 nearly the same images in both. For either* 
victim the high groves and forest dells murmur; the ■ 
fldWers exhale sad perfume fr(;m. their buds; the 
nightingale mourns, on the jraggy lands, and the 
swallow in the long-winding vales; “'the satyrs, too^ 
and fauns dark-veiled groan,” and tlie fountain nyfnphs 
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withifi the wood* melt into tearful w'aters. The sheep 
and goats leave their pasture ; and oreads, ** who love 
to scale the most inaccessible tops of all uprightest 
rocks,’* hurry down from'the song of their wind- 
courting i)ines; while the dryads bend from the 
branches of the meeting trees, and the rivers moan 
for white Procris, “ with many-sobbing streams.’ 

Filling 4 :he far-seen ocean wiiii a voice. 

The golden bees arc silent on the thyniy Hymettus ; 
»and the knelling Horn of Aurora’s love no more sliall 
scatter away the cold Jwitight on the top of Hymeltus, 
Tlie foreground of our subject is a grass}" sunburnt 
bank, broken into ^>«clls and lu>llows like waves (a 
sort of land-breakers), rcndenul more uneven by many 
foot-tripping roots an<l stumps of trees stocked untimely 
by the axe, which arc again throwing out light-green 
shooti,. This* bank rises ratlvT suddenly on the right 
to a clustering grove, penetrable to no star, at the 
entrance of whicji sits the stunned Thessalian king, 
holding between his knees that ivory-bright ^jody which 
was, but an instant agonc, parting the rough boughs 
with her smooth forehead, an/l treading alike on 
thorns and flowers witli jealousy-stung foot—^rfow 
helpless, heavy, void of all motion, save when the 
breeze lifts her thick hair .in mockery. 

From between tlje closely-iicigliboured boles 
astonished nymphs press forward with knid cries— 

*' «■ o 

And deerskin-veked satyrs, crowned with ivy twists, 
‘advance; 

And put strange pity L. their homed countenance. 

Laelaps lies beneath, and shows by his panting the 
rapid pace of death. On the oUv^r side of the group, 
yirtuous Love with “ vans dejected ” holds forth the 
arroA^ to an approach hig troop of sylvan people, fauns, 
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rams, goats, satyrs, and sat5a'-motli^rs, pn-ssing^their 
children tighter with their fearful hands, who hurry 
along from the left in a sunken path between the fore¬ 
ground and a rocky wall, on whose lowest ridge a brook- 
guardian pours from her um her gricf-tclling waters. 
Above and more remote tjian the Kphidryad, another 
female, rending licr locks, appears among the vine- 
festooned pillats of an unshorn grove. 'I lie centre of 
the picture is filled by shaefy meadows, jinking down to 
a river-mouth ; beyond is the vast strength of the 
ocean stream,” from whose floor the extinguisher of 
stars, rosy Aurora, drives furiously up her brine-* 
washed steeds to behold the death-pangs of her rival. 

Were this description carefully *rc-written, it would 
be quite admirable. The conception of making a prose 
poem out of paint is excellent.. Much of the best 
modem liter<^ture springs from the same aim. In a 
very ugly and sensible age, tlic arts borrow, no-i from 
life, but from each other., 

His sympathies, too, were wonderfully varied. In 
everything^connected with the stag2, for instance, he 
was always cxtifmcly interested, and strongly uphold 
the necessity for archajolugiral accuracy in costume and 
sccnc-paintiiig. ” fn art,” he says in one of his essays, 

” whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well; ” 
and he points out that once we allow the intrusion of 
anachronisms, it beci^mes difficult to say where the line 
is to be drawn. In literature, attain, like Lord Beacons- 
liuld on a famous occasion, he was ” on the side of the 
angels.” He was one c-l the first ro admire Keats and 
Shelley—”*the tremulously-sensitivc and poetical 
Shelley,'’ as he calls him. His admiration for Words-- 
worth was sincere, and profound. He thoroughly ap- « 
preciated William Blake. One of Jhe best copies of the 
” Songs of Innocence and Experience ” that is now in 
existence was •wroug'lit specially lor him. He loved 
Alain Cliartier, and Konsard, and the Elizabethan’ 
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dramatists, and fchaucer and Chapman, and Petrarch. 
And to him all the arts were one. " Our critics,' he 
remarks with much wisdom, “ seem hardly aware of the 
identity of the primal seeds of poetry and painting, nor 
that any true advancement in the serious study of one 
art co-generates a propoijtionate perfection in the 
other ; " and he says elsewhere that if a man who does 
not admire Michael Angelo talks of his love for Milton, 
he is dcceivingi either himself or his listeners. To his 
fellow contributors in the London Magazine he was 
always most generous, and praises Barry Cornwall, 
•Allan Cunninghani, Hazlitt, Elton, and Leigh Hunt 
wthout anything of yic‘malice of a friend. Some of 
his sketches of Charles Lamb are admirable in their 
way, and, with the‘aft of the true comedian, borrow 
their style from their subject:— 

What can I say of thee more than alL know ? that 
thou hadst the gaiety of a boy with tt© knowledge of 
a man : as gentle a heart as ever sent tears to the eyes. 

How wittily wpuld he mistake your meaning, and 
put in a conceit most seasonably out of se&son. His 
talk without affectation was compressed, like his 
beloved Elizabethans, even upto obscurity. Like 
grains of fine gold, his sentences would beat out ihto 
whole sheets. He had small mercy on spurious fame, 
and a caustic observation., on the fashion for men of 
genius was a standing (}ish. Sir Thomas Browne was a 
bosom cronic 'of his; so was Burton, and old 
Fuller. In his any)rous vein he dallied with that 
peerless Duchess’ of many-folief odour ; and with the 
heyday comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher !ne induced 
light dreams. He womd deliver critical touches on 
these, like one inspired, but it was good to let him 
choose his own game; if another began even on the 
acknowledged pets he was liable tp interrupt, or rather 
^ippend, in a mode difficult to define whether as mis- 
appr^hensive or mischievous. One night at C-'s. 
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the above dramatic partners were the temporary 
subject of chat*. Mr. X. commended the passion and 
haughty style of a tragedy (I don't know which of them), 
but was instantly taken* up by ^Clia, who told him 
** TJiat was nothing ; the lyrics were the high things— 
the lyrics! '* . ■* • 


One side of his literary career deserves espeefal notice. 
Modern journalism may be said to owe<ilmost as much 
to him as to any man of the early part of this century. 
He was the pioneer of Asiatic prose, and delighted in ‘ 
pictorial epithets and pompous exaggerations. To have* 
fi style so gorgeous that it cbnryjals the subject is one 
of the highest achievements of an important and much 
admired school of Meet Street leader-writers, and this 
school Janus Weathercock may be said to have invented. 
He also saw that it was quite easy-by continued reitera- - 
tion to make the public interested in his own |>ersonality, 
,and in his purely journalistic articles this "fextraoidinary 
young man tells the world what he had for dinner, 
where he gets his clothes, what winps he likes, and in 
what state* of health he is, just as if he were writing 
weekly notes for some popular newspaper of our own 
time. This being th*? least valuable side of his work, 
is the one that has had the most obvious influence. A 


publicist, nowadays, is a man A^ho bores the com¬ 
munity with the details of the illegalities of his private 
life. . 

Like most artificial people, lie fijfd a great love of 
nature. “ I hpld three things in jiigh estimation," he 
says somewhere ; " to* sit lazily on an eminence that 
commands a rich prosiiect; to be shadowed by thick 
trees while the sun shines around me; and to enjoy 
solitude with the xonsciousness of neighbourhood. The ’ 
country gives them all to me."itHe writes about his 
wandering over fragrant fume and heath repeating 
Collins’s “ Ode to Evening," just to catch the finp 
quality of the moment; about smothering his face " in 
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a watKiry bed of cowslips, wet with May dews ; " and 
about the pleasure of seeing the swcel^b^eathed kiru' 
" pass slowly homeward through the twilight," and 
hearing "the distant clank'of the sheej^-bcll." One 
phrase of his, " the polyanthus glowed in its cold bed 
of earth, like a solitary ])ictVvre of Giorgione on a dark 
oaken panel," is curiously characteristic pf his tempera¬ 
ment, ancl this passage is ri^tiiei pretty in its way :— 

I'he short tender grass was covered with marguerites 
—" such that men called demies in uur town "—thick 
(IS stars on a summer’s night. The harsh caw of the 
busy rooks came ])legsanily mellowed from a high, 
dusky grove of elnjs at some distance off, and at 
intervals was heard tlfc voice of a boy ^caring away 
the birds from the ncwly-sowm seeds. The blue depths 
were the coloiy of <he darkest ultramarine ; not a 
cloud streaked tlie calm xther; only round the 
horizon's edgfc streamed a li^it, wanu film of misty* 
vapour, against which the near village with its ancient 
stone church sho\v;cd sharply out with blinding white¬ 
ness. I thought df W(jrdsworth’s " Lines ♦written in 
March.” 

However, wc must not forget, that tlie cultivated 
young man who penned these lines, and who was*so 
susceptible to VVord'sw^orthian influences, was also, as 
I said at the beginning of this memoir, one (if the most 
subtle and secret poisopers of this or any age. How 
he first became fascinated by this strange sin he does 
nbt tell us, and the ^liary in which he* carefully notetl 
the results of his terrible expcriilicnts and the methods 
that*he adopted, has unfortunately been fost to us. 
Even in later days, too, ue was always reticent on the 
' matter, and preferred to speak about *•' The Excursion," 
and the " Poems fewnded on the Affections." There'is 
no doubt, however, tha^ the poisc*n that he used was 
strychnine. In one of the beautiful rings of which he 
was so'proud, and Wxiicli served to show off the fine 
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modelling of liis delicate ivory hands', he used t<9jcarry 
ci^stals of the.Indian nux vomica, a poison, one of his 
biographers tells us, “ nearly tasteless, difficult of 
discovery, and capable of almost infmitc dilution." 
His murders, says Dc Quincey* were more than were 
ever made known judicially. Tliis is no doubt .so, and 
some of them are worthy of mention. His first victim 
was his uncle, Mr. Thomas Griffiths. He poisbned him 
in 1829 to gain possession'of Linden House, a place to 
wliich he liad always been very much attacljcd. In 
the AugiLst of the next year he poisoned Mrs. Aber¬ 
crombie, his wife’s mother, anci* in the following 
^December l\e poisoned the lovely Helen Abercrombie, 
iiis sister-in-law. \Vl>v he muraered Mrs. Abercrombie 
is no1 ascertainetl. It may have been for a caprice, or 
to quicken ^me hideous sense of power that was in 
him, or because slie .sus|KJCted something, or for no^ 
rcasfui. Hut the murder of Helen Abercrombie was 
^carried out by,himself '.ind his wife for the sake of a 
sum of about £18.000, far which they had insured her 
lift; in various oth(Ts. Tlic circumstances wore as 
follows. Un tljc I2th of December, iW and his wife and 
cliild came, up to London from Linden House, and 
took hnlgings at No., t2 Conduit Street, Regent Street. 
With them were the two sisters, Helen and Madeleine 
Abercnnnbie. On tlie evening of tlie 14th llicy all went 
to tlie i)lay, and at supper, that night Helen .sickened. 
The next day she was extremely ill, and Dr. Locock, 
of Hanov('r Square, wa.s calk*(l in 'to attend her. She 
lived till Monday, the 20th, wheii. after the doctoi’s * 
morning visit, Mr. and Mrs. Wainewright brought her 
some poisoned jelly, and then went out for a walk. 
Wlien they returned Helen Abercrombie was dead. 
She was about t'venty years of age, a tall graceful girl* 
With fair hair. A vet}' charming red-chalk drawing of 
her by her brothcr-ip-law is sti/l in existence, and shows 
how much his style as an artist was influenced by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, a painter for whose workdife had 
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always entertained a great admiration. De Quincey 
says that Mrs. Wainewright was not rcatly privy to the 
murder. Let us hope that she was not. Sin should be 
solitary, and have no accomplices. 

The insimance companies, suspecting the real facts 
of tht case, declined to pay the policy on the technical 
ground of misrepresentation and want o,f interest, and, 
with curfous courage, the p^oisoiicr entered an action 
in the Court of Chancery against the Imperial, it being 
agreed that one decision should govern all the cases. 
The trial, however, did not come on for five years, 
when, after one disagreement, a verdict was ultimately 
given in the companies’'favour. The judge on the, 
occasion was Lord Abingcr. Egomet Bonmot was 
represented by Mr. Eile and Sir VVilliaig Follct, and 
the Attorney-General and Sir Frederick Pollock 
ap^>eared for tliQOth<-r side. The plaintifl‘, unfortunately, 
was unable to be present at either of llie trials. The 
refusal'of the* companies to give him the £iS,ooo had^ 
placed him in a position of* most painful pecuniary 
embarrassment. Ipdeed, a few months after the murder 
of Helen Abercrombie, he had been actually arrested 
for debt in the streets of London while he was serenad¬ 


ing -the pretty daughter of one M his friends. This 
difficulty was got over at the time, but shortly after¬ 
wards he thought it* better to go abroad till he could 
come to some practical arrangement with his creditors. 
He accordingly wept tp Boulogne on a visit to the 


father of the young lady in question, and wliile he was 
there induced him tp insure his life \frit)i the Pelicaih 
Company for 3000I. As soon as the necessary formalities 
had T>een gone through and the policy executed, he 
dropped some crystals 01 strychnine into his coffee as 
they sat together one evening after dinner. He himself 
did not gam any monetary advantage by doing this. 
His aim was simply to;:(wenge himself on the first office 
that had refused to pay him the price of his sin. His 
friend died the next day in his presence, and he 
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left Boulogne at once for a sketching' tour through the 
most picturesque parts of Brittany, and was for a 
time the guest of an old French gentleman, who had a 
beautiful country house ^at St. Omer. From this he 
moved to Paris, where he remained for several years, 
living in luxury, some wliile others talk of his 
" skulking with poison in his pocket, and being dreaded 
by all who knew him.” In 1837 he returned td England 
privately. Some strange inad fascination brought him 
back. He followed a woman wliom he loved. 

It was the month of June, and he was staying at one 
of the hotels in Covent Garden. His sitting-room was 
, on the ground floor, and he'prpdcntly kept the blinds 
down for fear of being seen. Thirteen years before, 
when he was making his fine Collection of majolica 
and Marc Antonios, he had forged the names of his 
trustees to a power of attorney, which enabled him to,, 
get possession of some of the money which he had 
inherited fron^ his mother, and had»brought into 
• marriage settlement. He knew that this forgery had 
been discovered, and that by returning to England he 
was impe,rilling his life. Yet he retiuned. Should one 
wonder ? It was said that the woman was very 
beautiful. Besides, ^he did not love him. • 

^It was by a mere accident that he was discovered. A 
noise in the street attracted his attention, and, in his 
artistic interest in modem life, he pushed aside the 
blind for a moment. Some one outside called out, 

” That's Wainewright, the 'BanV-forger.” It was 
Forrester, the Bow Street runner. • 

On the 5tl’i of July he was brought up at the Old 
Bailey. The fallowing report of the procetriings 
appeared in the Times :— 

> * 
• Before Mr. Justice Vaughan and Mr. Baron Alderson, 
Thomas Griffiths WJainewrigbL aged forty-two, a man 
of gentlemanly appearance, wearing'mustachios, was 
indicted for forging and uttering a certain po^er of 
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attorney for £2259, with intent to defraud the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England.# 

There were live indictments against the prisoner, 
to all of which he pleaded «iot guilty, when he was 
anaigned before Mr. Serjeant Arabin in the course of 
the morning. On being bi^ought before the judges, 
however, he begged to be allowed to withdraw the 
fonner jAea, and then pleaded guilty *to two of the 
indictments which were not 'of a caph^d nature. 

The counsel for the Baiik having explained that 
there were three other indictments, but that the Bank 
did not desire to sited blood, the plea of guilty on the 
two minor charges recorded and the prisoner at 
the close of the session sentenced by the Recorder to* 
transportation for lif 4 . • 

«■ 

He was taken bac^ to Newgate, preparatory^ to his 
removal to the colonies. In a fanciful passage in one 
of his«'early essays he had fancied liii^self “ lying in 
Horsemongcr Go^ under sentpnee of death," for liaving * 
been unable to resist the temptation of stealing some 
Marc Antonios from the British Museum ija order to 
complete his collection. The sentence now passed on 
him. was to a man of his culture a form of death. 
He complained bitterly of it to his friends, and ix)mivd 
out, with a good deal of reason, some people may 
fancy, that the money was ^naclically his own, having 
come to him from his mother, and that the forgery, 
such as it was, had been committed thirttnui years 
before, which, to us^ his own phrase,was at least <i 
circoftstance atienuani^-. The permanence of personality 
is a Very subtle metaphysical problehi, and certainly 
the English law solves the question in an e^^trcmely 
r(jugh-aiid-ready manner. There is, however, something 
dramatic in the fast fhat this heavy pimishmcnt w^s 
inflicted on him for wbat, if we,remember his fatal 
influence on the prose of modem journalism, was 
certafniy not the woiot of all his sins. 
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While he was in goal, Dickens, * Macread)^»and 
Hablot Brownc'came across him by chance. They had 
been going over the prisons of London, searching-for 
artistic effects, and in Newgate they suddenly caught 
sight of Wainewright. He met them with a defiant 
stare, Forster tells us, but Macready “ hor/ified 
to recognise a man familiarly known to him in former 
years and ht whose tabic ho had dined.” * 

Others had more curi()si^v, and his coll was for some 
a kind of fashionable lounge. Many men of loiters 
went down to visit their old literary comrade. But he 
was no longer the kind light-hcaVted Janus whom* 
Jlharlcs Lamb admired, llfc ^‘ems to have grown 
quite cynical. 

To the agent of an insurance company who was 
visiting him'one afternoon, and thought he would 
imjjrove the occasion by pointing, out jhal, after all, 
crime was a bad six*culalion, he replied : " Sir, you 
^City men entef on your specniations, and takHi the 
chances of them. Some of your speculations succeed, 
some fail. Mine happen to iiave faijed, yours happen 
to have succeeded. That is the only difference, sir, 
between my visitor and me. But, sir, I will tell you 
one thing in which J have succeeded to the last* I 
have been dclermhutl through life to heJd the i)Cbition 
of a gentleman. I have always done so. I do so still. 
It is the custom of this plarc that each of the inmates 
of a cell shall take his morning’s turn of sweeping it 
out. 1 occuj)y a cell with a bricklayer and a sweep, 
but they never bffer me tlie bro(;m ! ” When a friend 
reproached him with tile murder of Helen Abercrombie 
he shrugged his shoulders and said, ” Yes; it*was 
a dreadful thing to do, but she had very thick' 
ankles.” • 

Trom Newgate he was brought to the hulks at 
Portsmouth, and sent from th?re in the to Van 

Diemen's Land along with three * hundred othe^ 
convicts. The voyage seems to have been most! dis- 
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tastetf»l to him, and in a letter ratten to a friend he 
spoke bitterly about the ignominy of "<the companion 
of poets and artists ” being compelled to associate 
with “ country bumpkinsr'* The phrase that he 
applies to his companions need not surprise us. 
Cnme in England is rarely the result of sin. It is 
nearly always the result of starvation. There was 
probablj^ no one on board in wiiom he would have 
found a sjTnpathetic listener, or even a psychologically 
interesting nature. 

His love of art, however, never deserted him. At 
Jlobart Town he Started a studio, and returned to 
sketching and portrait^palnting, and his conversation, 
and manners seem not to have lost their charm. Nor 
did he give up his hahit of poisoning, and there are two 
cases on record in which he tried to mak'e away with 
people who ha(J offesded him. But his hand seems to 
have lost its cunning. Both of his attempts were 
complete failures, and in 1844, being thoroughly dis-^ 
satisfied with Tasmanian society, he presented a 
memorial to the governor of the settlement, Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, praying for a tickel-of-lcavc. In it 
he speaks of himself as being “ tormented by ideas 
struggling for outward form and Realisation, barred up 
. from *-increase of knowledge, and deprived of ftie 
exercise of profitable or even of decorous s{)eech. His 
request, however, was refv.sed, and the associate of 
Coleridge consoled himself by making those marvellous 
Paradis ArtijicieU whose secret is only known to the 
eaters of opium. In^852 he died of apoplexy, his sole 
living companion 'being a cat, for which he had evinced 
an extraordinary affection. ' * 

• His crimes seem to nave had an important effect 
' upon his art. They gave a strong personality to hig 
style, a quality that Jhis early work certainly lacketl. 
In a note to the Lije oj i)ickens, Fprster mentions that 
ip 1847 Lady Blessington received from her brother, 
Majof Power, who ueld a military appointment at 
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“ A young man whp . . ^ ^^kcs to art»and paints greenish 
impressionist portraits of perfectly respectable people. ' 
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Hobart To^^, an oil portrait of a young lady fiwn his 
clever brush ; tind it is said that he had contrived to 
put the expression of his own wickedness into* the 
portrait of a nice, kind-Hharted girl/* M. Zola, in one 
of his novels, tells us of a young man who, having 
committed a murder, 4 akcs to art, and paints 
greenish impressionist portraits of perfectly respect¬ 
able people, all of whicl^ bear a curious resemblance 
to his victim. The development of Mr. Wainewright*s 
style seems to me far more subtle and suggestive. 
One can fancy an intense personality being created 
out of sin. * 

This strange and fasciiiafing figure that for a few 
years dazzled literary London, ;md made so brilliant 
a debtti in Ij/e and letters, is Undoubtedly a most in¬ 
teresting study. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, his latest 
biographer, to whom I am indebted Jpr many of the 
facts contained in this memoir, and whose little book 
is, indeed, qukc invaluable in its way,* ia of (pinion 
that his love of art and nature was a mere pretence and 
assumption, and others have deniec^to him all literary 
power. This scebis to me a shallow, or at least a mis¬ 
taken, view. The fact of a man being a poisoner is 
nqthing against his*prose. The domestic virtues* are 
not the true basis of art, though they may serve* as an 
excellent advertisement for second-rate artists. It is 
possil>lc that De Quincey exaggerated his critical powers 
and I cannot help saying aga^ tl^t there is much in 
his published works that is too familiar, too common, 
fbo journalistic* in the bad sen^ of that bad woid. 
Here ant^ there Jie is* distinctly vulgar in expression, 
and he^is always lacking in the self-restraint of the 
true artist. But for some of his faults we must blame 
the time in whidi he lived, and, after all, prose that* 
dharles Lamb thought ** capital*’ Has no small historic 
interest. That he had a sincere;love pf art and nature 
seems to me "quite certain. There is no essentM iq- 
congruity between crime and culture. We cailnot re- 
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write* ?lie whole of history for the purpose of gratifying 
(jur moral sense of what should be. ' 

Of course, he is far too close to our owii time for us 
to be able to form any purely artistic judgment about 
him. It is impossible not to feci a strong prejudice 
agaiifst a man who might liawj i>oisoucd Lord Tennyson, 
or Mr. G^l^dstonc, or the Master of Balliql. But had the 
man wom a costume and spoken a bniguage ditferent 
from our own, Ifad he lived in imperial IT nic, or at the 
time of the Italian Renaissance, or in S])ain in the seven¬ 
teenth century, or in any land or any century but this 
tentury and this land, we would be quite able to arrive 
at a perfectly unprejudiced estimate ot his position* 
and value. 1 know ijliat there are many liistorians, or 
at least writers on historical subjects, w^^o still think 
it necessary to apply moral judgments to iustory, and 
•who distribute#their*praise or blame witii the. S(.»iemn 
complacency of a successlul schooiinastcr*. This, how¬ 
ever, ts a foolish habit, and^merely i»*iows that the, 
moral instinct can be brougiit to sucii a pitch of per¬ 
fection that it will nuikc its appearance wherever it is 
not required. Nobody with tJie true' historical sense 
ever dreams of bhuning Nero, or scolding Tiberius, or 
censuring Ciesar Borgia. I'licic personages have 
bccoriic like tlic })uppcts of a play. I'hcy may till us 
with terror, or horror, or woinkn-, but they do not 
harm us. They aic not in‘immediate lelation to us. 
VVe have nothing tq feat; from them. They have passed 
into the sphere of* ai t and science, anti neither art nor 
science knows apy^iing of inorai approval or diS- 
apprpval. And so it may be sbnie jlay wqh Charles 
Lamb’s friend. At present 1 feel that lie is jusf a little 
too modem to be. treated in that line spiiit of dis¬ 
interested curiosity to which we owe So many charming 
studies of the great Criminals of the Ltalian Renaissance 
from the pens o( Mr. Jfhri Addington Symonds, Miss 
A. Mary T. Robinson, Miss Vernon iree, and other 
distinguished writers. However, Art has not forgotten 
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him. He is the hero of Dickens’s HunUd Doim, the 
Varney of Buhver's Lucretia; and it is gratifying to 
note that fiction has paid some homage to one whe/was 
so powerful with " pen,' pcncii and poison.” To ])e 
suggestive for fiction is to be of more importance 
than a fact. * 
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G ILHHR/ {it! Ihc piano): My dctnr Ernest, 
what are you hiuf^hin» at ’? ' , 

hrncst (looking up): At a capital story 
that I havf^ just come across in * tliis volume of 
Reminiscences ttiat I li;^o found on,your table. 

Gtlhrii : \\ hat is llie book ? Ah ! 1 see. I liavc not 
road it yet. Isit^ood? 

trued: Well, while you haveJjoen playing, I haye 
been lurniiig over the pages with some amusement, 
though, as a rule, J dislike rmTdeni memoirs. I hey are 
generally written by [vople wlk) have either entirely 
lost i lieir nft.'rnorif>, or have ne\ or done anything worth 
rememlM.'ring ; which, however,,is, no doubt, the tnie 
exphmation llieir jiojMilanl}^ as the English public 
alwa\'s leeE ^lerfc'ctly^at its case whon a ni'idiocrity 
Ls talking to it. ^ • 

(iiliuil: Ves; tlie public is wonderfully tolerant. 
It forgiyes everything cxccjit genius. Bui I must 
('onfes.s that 1 like all meiiKhrs. I like them for their 
form, just as much as for tlu'ir mailer. In Jitej-ature 
Aierc egotism is dihightful. It is what tascinates u.s in 
the letters of piTsoiialiiics so tlilfcn'nt as Cicero and 
Balzac. Idaubert and Jk;riioz, Byron and Madame de 
Sevigne. W Iienever wv. come across it, and, strangely* 
enough, it is rallu'r rare, camiot Init welcome it, 
and do not ei«iiy forget it, Uumanity w'ill alw^ays i;ivo 
Rousseau fhr having confessed i>is sins, not to a priest? 
but to "the wfirld, and the couchant nympks that 
CelliiA wrought in bronze for the castle of King Francis, 
tJie green and^gold Berseus, even, that in the opeji 
■Loggia at Florence shows the ijioou the dead terror 
that once lunud life to stone, have not given it more 
pleasure ha* that aulobiugrAphy in which the 
supreme scoundrel of iKe Renaissance relates the story 

IIJ5 
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of his splendour &nd his shame. The opinions, the 
character, the achievements of the maiv matter very 
little. He may be a sceptic like the gentle Sieur de 
Montaigne, or a saint like the bitter son of Monica, but 
when he tells us his own secrets he can always charm 
our eafs to listening and our lips to silence. The mode 
of thought that Cardinal fiewman represented—if 
that can he called a mode of tiiuaght \Vhich seeks to 
solve intellectual jproblems by U denial of the supremacy 
of the intellect—may not, cannot, I think, survive. 
But the world will never weary of watching that 
troubled soul in its progress from darkness to darkness, 
"rtie lonely church at Littlemorc, where “ the breath 
of the morning is damj), and worshippers arc few,'* 
will always bv. dear tfc it, and whenever men sec the 
yellow snapdragon blossoming on the wait of 1'rinity 
they will think of that^gracious undergraduate who saw 
ni the flower's 5 >ure recurrence a prophecy that he 
would abide for ever with the. Benign Mother of his 
days—a prophecy that Faith,^ in her w'isdoin or her 
folly, suffered not to be fulfillecl. Yes ; autobiography 
is irresistible. Pool, silly, conceited .Mr. Secretary 
Pepys had chattered his way into the circle of the 
Imm9rtals, and, conscious that indiscrctioh is the 
better part of valour, bustles abo'ut among tliem in 
that “ shaggy purple gown with gold buttons and 
looped lace " which he is so, fond of describing to us, 

' perfectly at his case, and prattling, to liis own and 
our infinite pleasure,'of t)*e Indian blue petticoat that 
•besought for his wife, of the good fcog’s harslet,"* 
and the " pleasant* Fi^mcli fricassee of ve'il" that he 
loved to eat, of his game of bowls w^th Will Joyce, 
and his “ gadding after i^cauties,” and his reciting of 
Ifamiet on a Sunday, and his playing of the viol on 
week days, and oth^ wicked or trival things. Even 
in actual life egotism Ss not without its attractions. 
When people tadkito us*atout others they are asually 
dull, ^^hen they talk o us about themselves they are 
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nearly always interesting, and if one could s\v§t them 
up, when they become wearisome, as easily as one can 
shut up a lx)ok: of which one has grown wearied,* they 
would be perfect absolutely. 

Ernest: There is much virtue in that If, as Touch¬ 
stone would say. But ^ you seriously ]>ropo^c that 
every man should becf>me liis own J 3 oswell ? What 
would become of our industrious compilers of Lives 
and Recollections in thaf case ? * 

Gilbert: What has become of them ? They are the 
pest of the age, nothing more and notiiiug less. Every 
great man nowadays has his disci{)lcs, and it is always 
Judas who writes the bicigfapjiy. 

Ernest: My deer fellow ! 

Gilbert: 1 am afraid it is true.* Formerly we used to 
canonise ouf heroes. Hie modern method is to vulgarise 
them. Cheap editions of great books njay l)e delightfuij* 
but cheap, editions of great men are absolutely 
detestable. ^ • * , • 

Ernest: May 1 ask, Gilbert, to whom you allude ? 
Gilbert: Oh ! to all our secopd-ratc litterateurs. 
Wo are c^'errun by a set of people who, w'hen jx)et or 
painter passes away, arrive at the house along with the 
undertaker, and forget that their one duty is to bdiave 
arf mutes. But wc won’t talk about them. They are 
the mere body-snatchers of htOrature. Tiie dust is 
given to one, and the ashes to another, and the soul . 
is out of tlieir reach. And now, let me j)Iay Chopin to 
you, or Dvorak ? Shall I *piay *y^u a fantasy by ^ 
Dvorak ? He • writes passionate, curiously-coloui^dJ 
things. * • ' * 

Ernest. No;* I don’t want music just at present. 
It is f«fr too indefinite. Besides, I look the Baroness 
Bernstein down# to dinner last night, and, though' 
afl3solutely charming in every othcp respect, she insisted 
on discussing music^as if it wefe^ actually wTitten in the 
German language. Now,,whatever ifiusic sounds Ukp, 

I am glad to say that it does not sound in the'Smallest 
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degree,iiko (iormaii. There arc forms oi ‘ patriotism 
that are really quite degrading. No; /JUbert, don't 
p]ay»a)iy more. I'lirri round and talk lo m(‘. Talk to 
mo till the white-horned day comes the room. 
TIuto is homotiung in your voice that is wonderful. 

GilU'H (rising from the : 1 am not in a mood 

lor talking to-iught. How lujri'id of you to smile ! 
I reall}^ afn n(»t. Wiiere are the c’garctfes ? I'haiiks. 
Ihnv exquisite iJjcse single daffodils ! J'hey se<'m 
to be made of amber and cool ivory, 'h^ey are like 
Greek things of the best period. What was the story 
in I lie confessions of the remorseful A('adeinician that 
made you laugh ? Tell it t6 nio. After playing Chopin, 
I livl as if I had i>een weeping over sins that I had 
ne\er ruimiiitTed, aiAl'mourning over tnigeclie.s that 
were not my own. Music alway.s scem*s t(; me to 
•proiluee tiial t.ileet. ii creates Iot one a ]»ast of which 
one lias been ignorant, and tills one wuh a sense of 
sorrowf. tliqt 'havf^ been hidden fron^ one's lears. 
T can fancy a man who had led a perfectly common¬ 
place life, hearing by chance .some curious piece of 
music, and suddeiify discovering tliat Kis soul, Muthout 
Ills being conscious of it, had passt:d tlirough terribli- 
exjKiriences, and known feaiiul joys, or wild roin<iutic 
loves, *01' great renuiRiatioiis. And so tell me this 
story, Kniest. I want to be amused. 

Erncat: Oli 1 I don't know that it is of any im¬ 
portance. But 1 thought it a really ailmirable illu.stra- 
lioii of the true value‘of ordinary art-criticism. It 
sif.-nis that a lady once gravely asked' the remorseful 
Academician, as you'^call him, if* his celebrated picture 
of “ !V Spring-Day at Whitcley’s,” br “Waiting for 
the Last Uinnibus," or some subject of that kfhd, was 
•all painted by hand ? . 

Gilbert: And was it,? * 

Ernest: You are quije incorrigjiblc. But, seriously 
speaking, what i^the use of art-criticism ? Why cannot 
the ar'tBt be left alone, to create a new world if he wishes 
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it, or, if not, to shadow forth the world wjhch we 
already krlo^’f, and of which, I fancy, wu would each 
one of us be w'earied if Art witli licr line spfrit of 
choice and delicate insliiict of selection, did not, as 
it were, purify it for us, and give to it a momentary 
I)erfecti(m. It seem'' tio me ttiat the imagination 
s]>r(‘ads, or siiould spread, a solitmh' anayid il, and 
works best in silence ant] in isolation. Why shuuUi the 
artist b<' troubled by the shrill clairiOur oi criticism ? 
Why should those who cannot create lake upon 
tliemselvcs to estimate the valty:? of creative work? 
WIsat can they know abopt it? If a man’s work “is 
. easy to understand, an exidariution is unnecessary. . . . 
(Gilbert: And if his work iS| incomprclicnsible, an 
e.x])lanatioi] is wicked. * 

Ernest: I did not say tliat. 

(jitbci't: Ah ! but you should liavy. Nowadays, we. 
Jiave so few mysteiies leit to us that we cannot afford 
to part with one of thcifi. 'I'he members of the l-fi-owming 
Society, like tiie tJiet'dogians of tlic Broad Church 
Party, or the authors of Mr. Vialtcr Scott’s Great 
Writois’ Scries,Vseem to me to spend their time in trying 
exjiain their divinity away. Where tme had hoped 
tjiat Browning w’asta mystic they ha\’c sought t(/show 
that lu' w'as simj>ly inarticulate. Where dhc had 
fancied that lie had something to conceal, they have 
proved that he had but iittlc to reveal. But I sj)eak* 
merclv of his incoherent work, 'iaken as a whoh^ the 
man was gnat. Hi.* did not belong to the Olympians,^ 
‘and had alkthe incompleteness^f .tlie 'J'itan. Hc’Hiii 
not sur\^y, and it Was but rarelj' that he coulji sing. 
His wprk Is marred by stniggle, violence and effort, 
and he passed not from emotion to form, but from 
Jhought to chabs. Still, lie wns great. He has been 
called a tliinkcr, and was rertafnly a man w’ho was 
always thinking, and alwaje 4.hinkjng aloud ; but il 
W'as not thotight that fascinated him, but ratficr the 
processes by wliich thought moves. It was the machine 
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he not what the machine makes. The method 

by which the fool arrives at his folly was as dear to 
him As the ultimate wisdom of the vase. So much, 
indeed, did the subtle raechahism of mind fascinate 
him that he despised language, or looked upon it as 
an incomplete instrument of expression, khyme, that 
exquisite qpho which in tlie Muse’s hollow hill creates 
and answers its own voice ; rljymc, which in the hands 
of the real artist becomes not mcrcl}' a material 
clement of metrical beauty, but a spiritual clement of 
thought and passion ^also, waking a new mood, it may 
hh, or stirring a fresh train of ideas, or ojxjning by mere 
sweetness and suggestioii of sound some golden door 
at which tlie Imaginajion itself had knocked in vain; 
rhyme, whicli can turn hian’s utterance to the speech 
of gods ; rhyme, the one chord we have atldcd to the 
ftreek lyre, became in Robert Browning's bands a 
grotesque, misshapen tiling, which at tiuiee made him 
masquerade un* poetry as a liw comedian, and ride 
Pegasus too often with his tongue in Ins cheek. There 
are moments when he wtmnds us by monstrous music. 
Nay, if he can only get his music by breaking the 
strings of his lute, he breaks them, and tiicy snap in 
discotd, and no Athenian tettiy, making melo(^ 
from trtmulous wings, lights on the ivory horn to mala 
the movement perfect’, or the interval less harsh. Yet, 
he was great: and though* he turned language into 
ignoble clay, he mafie f^om it men and women that 
, live. He is the rhost Shakespearian creature since 
,Sh^espearc. If Shii^^spcarc could sin^ >vith myriad 
lips, {irowning coulo stammer 'through a thousand 
mouths. Even now, as I am speaking, and shaking 
hot against him but for him, there glides through the 
room the pageant of his persons. There, creeps Fra 
Lippo Lippi with hfs cheeks still burning from somb 
girl’s hot kiss. 'Jlhcre, ftands dread Saul with the 
lordly .male-sapplhrcs gleaming in his turban. Mildred 
Tresham is there, and che Spanish monk, yellow with 
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hatred, and Blougram, and Ben Ezra, and th(|*Bishop 
of St. Praxed’s. The spawn of Setebos gibbers in the 
comer, and Sebald, hearing Pippa pass by, loc/ks on 
Ottima's haggard face,‘and loathes her and his own 
sin, and himself. Pale as the white satin of his doublet, 
the melancholy king washes with dreamy treacherous 
eyes too loyjl StrjSford pass fortli to his ^oom, and 
Andrea shudders as he lipars the cousins wliistle in the 
garden, and bids his perfect wife* go dowTi. Yes, 
Browning w'as great. And as v;hat will he be re¬ 
membered ? As a poet ? Ah, not as a poet I He will 
be remembered as a writer of 'fiction, as the mcflst 
. supreme writer of fiction, it»may be, that we have 
ever had. His sense of drama|tic situation was un¬ 
rivalled, an^, if he co\ild not ahswer his own problems, 
he could at least pul problems forth, and what more 
should an artist do ? Considered frpm the point 
view of a creator of character he ranks next to liim who 
made Hamlch Had he been articulate,’ he mi^it have 
sat beside him. The only man who can touch the hem 
of his garment is George Meredith.., Meredith is a prose 
Browning, and* so is Browning. He used poetry as a 
medium for writing in prose. 

Enmt: There i*; something in what you say* but 
tliere is not everything in what you say. Ill many 
points you are unjust. 

Gilbert: It is difficult not to be unjust to what one • 
loves. But let us return to th^ parjicular point at issue. 
What was it that you said ? * , 

• Ernest: Simply this : that tljc best days of 
there wq^e no ^t-critics. ^ 

Gilbert: I seem to have heard that observation 
before, Ernest. It has all the vitality of error and all 
the tediousness of an old friend. 

Ernest: It is true. Yes: ‘there is no use your 
tossing your head in that petulant manner. It is quite 
true. In the best days of. art there were no art-priti(;s. 
The sculptor hewed from the marble block flie great 
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whitc-Ilfnbcd Hermes that slept within it. The waxers 
and fjilders of images gave tone and texture to the 
statue, and the world, when it saw it, worsliipped and 
w'as dumb. He poured the glowing bronze into the 
mc»uld sand, and the river of red metal cooled into 
noble curves and took the impress of the body of a 
god. With enamel or polished jewels He gave sight 
to the sightless eyes. The byaciiith-like curls grew 
crisp beneath hi§ graver. And when, in some dim 
frescoed fane, or pillared sunlit portico, tne child of 
Leto stood upon hi§ pedestal, those who passed by, 
sA Aa|i7cpoTxtou Paivo'rrs^, ilOepoj;, became 

conscious of a new inftaence that had come across 
tlicir lives, and dreanyly, or with a sense of strange 
and quickening joy, went to their homps or daily 
labour, or wandered, it may be, througli the city 
ffaloR to that nyraph'haunlcd meadow where young 
Pha.‘dri\s bathe,d his feet, and, lying therc-on the soft 
grass, bcnca\Ji the tall wind-tvliispering planes and 
dowering agnus casltis, began ’to think of the wonder 
of beauty, and grew silent with unaccustomed awe. 
In those days the artist was free. From 'the river 
vallev he took the fine clay in his fingers, and with a 
little tool of wood or b(jne, fashioved it into forms so 
exquisile tliat the people gave them to the dead as their 
playthings, and we find them still in the dusty tombs 
on the yellow hillside by 'fabagia, with the faint gold 
and the fading t'riijv^on ^till lingering about hair and 
Jip^ and raiment. On a wall of fresh plaster, stained 
vilh bright sandyy oy mixed with milk aqd saffron, he 
pictur#>d one who trcxl witli tired *{eot purple white- 
starred fields of asphodeh one “ in whose eyejids lay 
Jtlie whole of the Trojan War,” Polyxena, the daughter 
of Priam ; or figured Odysseus, the Wise and cunning, 
bound by tight cord's to the mast-step, that he might 
listen without hvrt ta the singing of the Sirens, or 
WUndoripg by the clear river of AcherOn, u'lierc the 
ghosts of fislies flitted over the pebbly bed ; or showed 
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the Persian in trews and mitre flying before tjje Greek 
at Marathun^ or the galleys clasJiing their beaks of brass 
in the little Salaminian bay. He drew with silvcf-point 
and charcoal upon pediment and prepared cedar. 
Upon ivory and rose-coloured terra-cotta he painted 
with wax, making the wax fluid with juice of ohVes, and 
with heatcd.irons making it him. Panel ^ind marble 
and linen canvas bccaine wonderful as lus brush swept 
across them ; and life seeing her ow^i image, w'as still, 
and dared not speak. All life, indeed, was his, from 
the merchants seated in the ,market-place to the 
cloaked shepherd lying oij the hill; from the nyiitpii 
hidden in the laurels and liit faun that pipes at i\oon, 
to the king whom, in long greej|-curtainod litter, slaves 
bore ujxjvi oil-bright shoulders, and fanned with 
peacock fans. Men and women, w’itli jilcasurc or sorrow 
in their faces, passed before hfm. Me watclicd thwn, 
and their secret became his. Through form and colour 
he rc-crcated a w'orld.* • 

All subtle arts belonged to him also. He held the 
gem against tlie revolving disk* and the amelh3^st 
became*the purple couch lor Adonis, and across the 
veined sardonyz sped Artemis with her hounds. He 
beat out tiic gold into roses, and strung them tdgether 
for necklace or annlcl. He beat out the ^old into 
wreaths for the conqueror’s helmet, or into palmatcs 
for the Tyrian rube, or ftito masks for the royal dead# 
On the back of the silver mjjror he graved Thetis borne 
by her Nereids, or love-sick Phidra with her uursti, 

‘ ol Persephone, weary of mem'^ry, putting poppies jp 
her hair. The, potter sal in his slied, and. flojvcr-like 
from,the silent w'heel, the vase rose up beneath liis 
hands. He decorated the base and stem and ears with 
, pattern of daihty olive-leaf, of foliated acanthus, or 
curved and crested wave. 'Hieh in black or red he 
painted lads wresftling, or iji the race ; knights in full 
armour, wi’th strange • heraldic shields and, curious 
visors, leaning from shell-shaped chariot over rearing 
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steeds :*f;the gods seated at the feast or working their 
miracles : the heroes in their victory or in their pain. 
Sometimes he would etch in thin vermilion lines upon 
a ground of white the languid bridegroom and his 
bride, with Eros hovering round them—an Eros like 
one of Donatello's angels, a little laughing thing with 
gilded or w^h azure wings. On the curved aide he would 
write the name of his friend. *KAAOi; AAKIBIAAHS 
or KAAOS XAPftllAHS tells us the story of his 
days. Again, on the rim of the wide flat cup he 
would draw the stag^browsing, or the lion at rest, as 
his fancy willed it. Fron^ the tiny perfume-bottle 
laughed Aphrodite at her toilet, and, with bare- 
limbed Msenads in hiSj train, Dionysus danced round 
the wine-jar on naked must-stained feet, wjiile, satyr- 
like, the old Silenus sprawled upon the bloated skins, 
01^ shook that mygic Spear which was tipped with a 
fretted fir-cone, and wreathed with dark ivy. And no 
one cam*e to .trouble the artist at his work. No irre¬ 
sponsible chatter disturbed him. He was not worried 
by opinions. By th? Ilyssus, says Arnold somewhere, 
there was no Higginbotham. By the Ilyssus, ^ny dear 
Gilbert, there were no silly art congresses bringing 
provincialism to the provinces end teaching thf 
mediocrity bow to mouth. By the Ilyssus there were 
no tedious magazines about art, in which the in- 
♦dustrious prattle of what they do not understand. On 
the reed-grown banks of, that little stream strutted 
no ridiculous jounidism monopolising^ the seat of 
md^ent when it shcj^ild be apologising in the dock. ’ 
The Greeks had no art-critics. “ , «■ 

Gilbert: Ernest, you are quite delightful, but your 
views are terribly unsound. I am afraid that you have 
been listening to the conversation of kome one older,^ 
than yourself. That iS always a dangerous thing to do, 
and if you allow it^to degt^nerate into a habit you will 
find it absolutely fatal to any intellectual develop¬ 
ment. As for modem journalism, it is not my business 
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to defendlt. It justifies its own existence by tbe great 
Darwinian principle of the survival of the '\Ailgarest. 
I have merely to do with literature. • 

Emest: But what is the difference between literature 
and journalism ? 

Gilbert: Oh! journalism is unreadable, and literature 
is not read. That is all. But with regard to your state¬ 
ment that the Greeks had no art-critics, I*assure you 
that is quite absurd. It would be .more just to say 
that the Greeks were a nation of art-critics. 

Ernest: Really ? 

Gilbert: Yes, a nation of art-critics. But I doa't 
wish to destroy the dcli^it^lly unreal picture that 
you have drawn of the relation of the Hellenic artist 
to the intellectual spirit of his'a^e. To give an accurate 
description* of what has never occurred is not merely 
the proper occupation of the historian, but the iji- 
alienable privilege of any man of parts and culture. 
Still less do J desire %o talk learnedly*. J.earAed con¬ 
versation is cither the.affectation of the ignorant or 
the profession of the mentally unemployed. And, as 
for what is ouUed improving conversation, that is 
merely the foolish method by which the still more 
foolish philanthropist feebly tries to disarm the just 
r&ncour of the criminal classes. No; let me-play to 
you some mad scarlet thing by Dvorak. The pallid 
figures on tlie tapestry *are smiling at us, and the, 
heavy eyelids of my bronze Narcissus are folded in 
sleep.. Don't let us discuss Snythmg solemnly. I am 
hut too conscious of the fact that we are bom in* an* 
when only the dull are treated seriously, and I liv^ 
in terror^ of nof being misunderstood. Don't cfbgradc 
me intfo the position of giving you useful information. 
Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to 
femember from time to time, that nothing that is 
worth knowing be taught. Through the parted 
curtains of the window J see fhe.mibon like a clipped 
piece of silver. Like ^ded bees the stai<; ‘cluster 
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round her. The sky is a hard hollow sapphire. Let us 
go out Into the night. Thought is wonderful, but 
adventure is more wonderful still. know's but we 
may meet Prince hlorizol of Bohemia, and hear the 
fair Cuban tell us that she is not what she seems ? 

ErneH: You are horribly jvilful. 1 insist on your 
discussing this matter with me. You have said that 
the Greeks were a nation of ait critics.*' ^\dlat art- 
criticism have they left us ? * 

Gilbert: My dear Emest, even if not a single frag¬ 
ment of art-criticism had come down to us from 
Hellenic or Ilellcnistil; days, it would be none the less 
true that the Greeks d nation of art-critics, and 
that they invented the criticism of art just as they 
invented the criticism* of cvcrytliing else. For, after 
all, wliat is our primary debt to the Grcekk ? Simply 
thi^ critical spirit. And» this spirit, which they exercised 
on questions of religion and science, of jothics and 
metaphysics,,of* politics and education, tl^cy exercised 
on questions of art also, and, indeed, of the two 
supreme and highest arts, they have left us tlie most 
flawless system of criticism that the world has ever 
seen. 

Erru^st: But what are the tM'o si^preme and highest 
arts ? •• • 

Gilbert: Ufe and Literaturi', life and the perfect 
^expression of life. The principles of the former, as laid 
doM'n by the Greeks, w(‘ may not realise in an age so 
marred by false idcats as*our own. The principles of 
lhe<laUer, as they la.id them down, lire, in many* 
■ fases, so subtle that ^fe can hardly understand them. 
Recogitising that the most perfect art is Ihdt which 
most fully mirrors man iii all his infinite variety, they 
elaborated the criticism of language, considered in the 
light of the mere matc/iiil of that art, to a point tef 
which we, with our «TccenJual systepi of reasonable or 
eniptional emphasi’s, can*barcly if at all attain ; study¬ 
ing, foi* instance, the metrical movements of a prose 
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as scientiffcally as a modern musici&n stadies Jmrmony 
and counterjjoint, and, I need hardly say, wim much 
keener aesthetic instinct. In this they were rigjit, as 
they were right in all tilings. Since the introduction of 
j>rinting, and the fatal development of the habit of 
reading amongst the middle and lower classes*of this 
country, there has been a tendency in Jiterature to 
apjjeiil more’and more to the eye, an‘d Icss^ind less to 
tlie ear which is really tttc sense wdiicb, from the stand- 
})o1iit of pure art, it should seek lo please, and by whose 
canons of pleasure it should abide always. Even the 
work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, the mq^t 
perfect master of English prt^c now creating amongst 
us, is often far more like a piece of mostiic than a 
passage in music, and scems,^ Ifcrc and there, to lack 
the true rhytlimical life of words and the I'me freedom 
and ricliness of effect tl>at such rl^ythmical life produce^. 
W'c, in faqf, iiave made writing a \Iefinite mode of 
compositi<m, ^uiid liavo.troated it as a form of elaborate 
design, 'I lie Greeks, upon the otiicr hand, regarded 
writing .simpl}' as a method of chronicling. Their test 
was alwctys ihospoken w^ord in its ftiusical and metrical 
relations. Tlic voice was the medium, and the ear the 
critic. ]‘ have sometimes thought that tlie stqry of 
Ilinner's blindness might be really an artistic myth, 
created in critical da}’s, and serving to remind us, not 
merely that the great pogt is always a seer, seeing less 
with the eyes of the body than he dues with the eyes’ 
of the soul, but he is a truft singer also, building his 
►sung Old of music, repeating each line over and tivoi* 
again to hihiself till he hits cahght the secret of it 3 ? 
melody,’chauiiting in darkness the words tlfat are 
winged with light. Certainly, whether this be so or 
not, it was to hjs blindness, as an occasion, if not as a 
tause, tliat England's great ppei owed mucii of the 
majestic movemci^ and sonorous splendour of his later 
verse. When Milton could no foiigei* write he began to 
sing. Who would match’ tlic measures of ComUs with 
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the me|sures of Samson Agonistes, or of Paradise Lost 
or Regained ? When Milton became blincthe composed, 
as every one should compose, with the voice purely, 
and so the pipe or reed of earlier days became that 
mighty many-stopped organ whose rich reverberant 
music ‘has aU the stateliness of Homeric verse, if it 
seeks not to haye its swiftness, and is the one im¬ 
perishable* inheritance of En^hsh literature sweeping 
through all the ages, because above them, and abiding 
with us ever, being immortal in its form. \ os : writing 
has done much harm to writers. We must return to 
the voice. That mifst be our test, and perhaps then 
we shall be able to appr§ciate some of the subtleties of 
Greek art-criticism. 

As it now is, we cannot do so. Sometimes, when I 
have written a piece of prose that I have Seen modest 
efough to consiejer absolutely free from fault, a dread¬ 
ful thought comes over me that I may. have been 
guilty df Ihe^irtimoral effeminacy of using trochaic and 
tribrachic movements, a crime for which a learned 
critic of the Augustan age censures "with most just 
severity the brilliant if somewhat paradoxical .Hegesias, 
I grow cold when I think of it, and wonder to myself 
if the admirable ethical effect 04 the prose of that 
charming writer, who once in a spirit of reckless 
generosity towards the uncultivated portion of our 
.community proclaimed the•• monstrous doctrine that 
conduct is three-fourths of life, will not some day be 
entirely annihilated by tne discovery that the paeons 
‘ have been wrongly placed. * ^ * 

Ernest: Ah ! nbw^you are flippant. * ^ 

Giidert:, Who would not be flippant when he is 
gravely told that the Greeks had no art-critics ? I 
can understand it being said that the constructive 
genius of the Greeks 5 osl itself in criticism, but not that 
the race to whom we oye the critical spirit did not 
criticise. You wili not m;^ to give you a survey of 
Greek ‘art-criticism from Plato to Plotinus. The night 
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is too lovely for that, and the moon, il she heard us, 
would put more ashes on her face than are there 
already. But think merely of one perfect little* work 
of jesthetic criticism, Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, 
It is not perfect in form, for it is badly written, con¬ 
sisting perhaps of notes ejotted down for an art lecture, 
or of isolated fragments destined ,for some larger 
book, but in temper and treatment it ^s perfect, 
absolutely. The ethicaf effect of ari, its importance 
to’culture, and its place in the formation of character, 
had been done once for all by Plato ; but here we have 
art treated, not from the moral,‘but from the purely 
aesthetic point of view. Pla^o had, of course, dealt 
with many definitely artistic subjects, such as the 
importance of unity in a work of art, the necessity for 
tone and h&rmony, the sesthetic value of appearances, 
the relation of the visible arts to the external world, 
and the relation of liction to fact. He first perhaps 
stirred in th^ soul of*man that desire yiat have 
not yet satisfied, the desire to know the connection 
between Beauty and Truth, and the place of Beauty 
in the moral and intellectual order of the Kosmos. 
The problems of idealism and realism, as he sets them 
forth, may seem to many to be somewhat barren of 
rfisult in the metapliysical sphoi'c of abstract being in 
which he places tlicm, but transfer them to the sphere 
of art, and you w 4 ll find that they are still vital and full, 
of meaning. It may be that it is as a critic of Beauty 
that Plato is destined to livt^, and that by altering the 
mame of the sphere of his speculation we shall find a* 
new philosophy. Bui Aristotle, Ake Goethe, deals witlf 
art primarily ih its concrete manifestations, •taking 
Tragedy, for instance, and investigating the materi^ 
it uses, which is language, its subject-matter, which is 
fife, the method by which it works, which is action, 
the conditions unej^r which \t reveals itself, which are 
those of thoatric preseijtation, its* logical structure, 
which is plot, and its fin^ aesthetic appeal, whi^h is to 
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the sense of beauty realised tlirough the passions of 
pity ajtid awe. 'i'liat purification and,spiritualising 
of th/; nature which lie calls xaOapCTt(; is, as Goethe 
vSaw, essentially aesthetic, and is not moral, as Lessing 
fancied. Concerning himself primarily with the im> 
pres.siof.i that the work of art produces, Aristotle sets 
himself to analyse that impression, to investigate its 
source, to'see how it is engendeiod. As A physiologist 
and psychologist Jie know IhAt the health of a function 
resides in energy. To have a capacity i<.r a passion 
and not to realise it, is to make one.sell incomplete imd 
limited. The mimie spectacle of life that Tragedy 
affords cleanses the bos^m* of much “ perilous stuif," 
and by presenting high and w’orthy objects for the 
exorcise of the emotidny purifies and sjaritualLses the 
man ; nay, not merely docs it spiritualise* him, but it 
initiates him also into, noble feelings of which he might 
else have knowd nothing, the word liaving, 

it has 9;)metjmos seemed to mg, a dclinite allusion to 
the rile of iiiitiation, if indeed that bc*not, as I am ' 
occasionally tempted to fancy, its true and only mean¬ 
ing here. This is of course a mere outline of j^lic book. 
But you see what a perfect piece of aesthetic criticism 
it is., Who indeed but a Greek could liave analysed 
art so *well ? After reading it, ode does not wonder 
any longer that Alexandria devoted itself so largely 
to art-criticism, and that we, find the artistic tempera¬ 
ments of the day inv'estigating every question of style 
and manner, discussing t*he great Academic schools of 
•painting, for instance, such as the sekool of Sicyon, 
•"that sought to pre^if/e the dignjified traditions of the 
antiqiie mode, or the realistic and impmssionirfe schools, 
that aimed at reproducii.g actual life, or the elcments’of 
ideality in portraiture, or the artistic value of the 
epic form in an age so,modem as theirs, or the proper 
subject-matter for the artist. Indeed, 1 fear that the 
inartistic tcmperaingntfe &f the day busied themselves 
alSo in’matters of litercTure and art, for the accusations 
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of plagiansm were endless, and such acci^tions 
proceed either from the thin colourless lips'*of im¬ 
potence, or from the grotesque moullis of those who, 
possessing notliing of tWhir oun, fancy that they can 
gain a reputation for wealth by crying out that they 
have been robbed. And I assure you, my dear Ernest, 
that the Greeks chattered ab(jut painters^ quite as 
much as people do nowadays, and Jiad their private 
views, and sliilling (‘xhibitions, and ’Arts and Crafts 
guilds, and Pre-Raphaelite movements, and movements 
towards realism, and lectured about art, and wrote 
essa)^s on art, and produced their art-historians, and 
, their archaeologists, and all* rest of it. \Vh3^ even 
the tJjcatrical managers of travelling companies 
brought their dramatic critics' wth them when they 
went on tour, and paid them very handsome salaries 
for writing laudatory- notices. Whalj-'V'cr, in fact, .ia 
modern in cur life wt* owe to the Greeks. Whatever is 
, an anachronism is due to mcdiaivalism.. If* is the 
Greeks who have given* us the whole S3'^stcm of art- 
criticism, and liow fine their critical instinct was, may 
be si'cii bom tHe fact that the material tlie3^ criticised 
with most care was, as J have already said, language. 
For the material th?^ painter or sculptor uses is meagre 
in comparison with that of words. Words lune not 
merely music as sweet as that of viol and lute, colour 
as rich and vivid as any Idiat makes lovely for us the 
canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and plastic 
form no less sure and certaiil than'tliat which reveals 
Hsclf in marJjW or in bronze, but thought and pass^iuj 
and spirituality are theirs also, arc theirs indeed alone. 
If thc^ Greeks liad criticised nothing but, language, 
they would still have been the great art-critics of 4 h*c 
world. To know* the principles of the higiiest art is ttf 
Icnow the principles of all the arts*. 

But I see that the moon is, liiding bcliind a sulphur- 
coloured cloud. Out of .a tawnu* Aanc or drift s^ie 
gleams like a lion’s e3'^e. Slie is afraid that I‘'will talk 
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to you, of Lucian* and Longinus, of Quinctilian and 
Dionysius, of Pliny and Fronto and Pausanias, of all 
those? who in the antique world wrote or lectured upon 
art matters. She need not be Mraid. I am tired of my 
expedition into the dim, dull abyss of facts. There is 
nothin^j left for me now bvt the divine (xovoxpovo^ 
i*§oviJ of another cigarette. Cigarettes have at least 
the charm of leaving one uns^tislic^ 

Ernest: Try ene of mine. They arc rather good. 
I get them direct from Cairo. The only use of our 
attaches is that they supply their friends with excellent 
tebacco. And as the moon has hidden herself, let us 
talk a little longer. I am quite ready to admit that I 
was wrong in what I s^id alxjut the Greeks, 'riiey were, 
as you have pointed o\it, a nation of art-critics. I 
acknowledge it, and I feel a little sorry for them. For 
tte creative facqlty is higher than the ciitical. There 
is really no comparison between them. * 

GilbeH: Thfe antithesis between them is entirely 
arbitrary. Without the critical faculty, there is no 
artistic creation at § 11 , worthy of the name. You spoke 
a little while ago of that line spirit of choice and delicate 
instinct of selection by which the artist realises life 
for us, and gives to it a momentary perfection. Well, 
that spirit of choice, that subtle tact of omission, ‘is 
really the critical faculty in one of its most characteristic 
, moods, and no one who does not possess this critical 
faculty can create qnything at all in art. Arnold’s 
definition of literafure as a criticism of life was not 
'^vefy felicitous in form, but it showed hojv keenly he 
recognised the import ance of thx; critical element in 
all cre*^itive work. 

■ Ernest: I should have said that great artists work 
Unconsciously, that they were “ wiser than they knew,’’ 
as, I think, fimerson remarks somewhere. 

Gilbert: It is really not^ so, Ernest. All fine imagina¬ 
tive work is self-fconscious and deliberate. No poet 
. sings ifcc^use he must sing. At least, no great poet 
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does. A great poet sings because he chooses to sing. 
It is so now, a^d it has always been so. We ard) some¬ 
times apt to think that the voices that sounded aj the 
dawn of poetry were simpler, fresher, and more natursd 
than ours, and that the world which the early poets 
looked at, and through which they walked, had ^ kind 
of poetical quality of iti own, and almost without 
changing couW pass into song. The ’ snow 4 ies thick 
now upon Olympus, and its steep scarped sides are 
bleilk and barren, but once, we fancy, Ihe white feet of 
the Muses brushed the dew from the anemones in the 
morning, and at evening came Apollo to sing to the 
shepherds in the vale. But in this we are merely 
* lending to other ages what we d?isire, or think we desire, 
for our own. Our historical senje is at fault. Every 
century that produces poetry is, so far, an artificial 
century, and the work that seems to us to be the most 
natural and. simple product of its tinfe is always tiffi 
result of the most sel(.-conscious effort. Belieive me, 
‘Ernest, there fs no fine art without self-ccinsciousness, 
and self-consciousness and the critical spirit are one. 

Ernest I see, what you mean, and there is much in 
it. But surely you would admit that the great poems 
of the early world, the primitive, anonymous collective 
poems, were the reJjult of the imagination of races, 
rather than of the imagination of inividuals ? * 

Gilbert: Not when they became poetry. Not when 
they received a beautiful form. For there is no art 
where there is no style, and* no .style where there is 
no unity, and -unity is of the individual. No doij^bt. 
Homer had t)ld ballaids and stcries to deal with, 
Shakespeire had* chronicles and plays and noveh from 
which to work, but they were merely his rough material. 
He took them, ^and shaped them into song. They, 
become his, because he made theip lovely. They were 
built out of music, 

^ And so not bilik at all. 

And therefote built for ever. . » * 


o.w. 
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The longer one Studies life and literature, the more 
strongly one feels that behind everything that is 
wonderful stands the individual, and that it is not 
the moment that makes the. man, but the man who 
creates the age. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
each ijiyth and legend that seems to us to spring out of 
the wonder, or terror, or fancy of tribe and nation, was 
in its origin thfe invention of one single mind. The 
curiously limited number of* the m>ths seems to me 
to point to this conclusion. But we mu..+ not go‘ off 
into questions of comparative mythology. We must 
keep to criticism. Aiid what I want to point out is this. 
An age that has no criticism is either an age in which 
art is immobile, hicratfc, and confined to the repro-* 
duction of formal ty{>efi, or an age that possesses no 
art at all. There have been critical ages that have not 
been creative, in the ^ordinary sense of the word, ages 
ih which the spifit of man has sought to set in order the 
treasurfis of hi&treasure-housc, ^o separate the gold from 
the silver, alul the silver from the lead,* to count over * 
the jewels, and to give names to the pearls. But there 
has never been a creative age that has not be^jn critical 
also. For it is the critical faculty that invents fresh 
form;?. The tendency of creation is to repeat itself. 
It is tp the critical instinct thaf we owe each new 
school that springs up, each new mould that art finds 
ready to its hand. There if, really not a single form 
' that art now uses that does not come to us from 
the critical spirit rfi Alexandria, where these forms 
. wqfe either stereotyped or invented o» made perfect 
•I say Alexandria, notf merely because it was there that 
the G^ek spirit became most self-consdous, afid indeed 
ultimately' expired in . cepticism and theology, but 
J^ecause it was to that city, and not,to Athens, that 
Rome turned for her models, and it was through the 
survival, such as it was, of the Latin language that 
culture lived at ail. ^Wiidn, at the ^Renaissance, Greek 
literature dawned upon Eurdjx;, the soil had been in 
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some measore prepared for it. But? to get rid of the 
details of hisljory, which are always wearisor'^'e and 
usually inaccurate, let us say generally, that the ^p^ms 
of art have been due to* the Greek critical spirit. To 
it we owe the cpii, the lyric, the entire drama in eveiy 
one of its developments, including burlesque, thq idyll, 
the romantic novel, the novel of adventure, the essay, 
the dialogue, the oralioii, the lecture, f6r whieh perhaps 
we should not forgive tllem, and thq epigram, in il 
the* wide meaning of that word. In fact, we owe it 
everything, except the sonnet, to which, however, 
some curious parallels of thought^-movement may be 
traced in the Anthology, Aiiierican journalism, to whicn 
*ir& parallel can bo found anywhere, and the ballad 
in sham Scotch dialect, which k)ne of our most in¬ 
dustrious writers has recently proposed should be 
made the basis for a final and unanimous effort on the 
part of our speond-rate poets to make ilicmselves reallj^ 
romantic. Each new school, as it appears, c^ics out 
* against criticism, but if is to the critical faculty in 
man that it owes its origin. The mere creative instinct 
does not innovate, but reproduces.' 

Ernest: You have been talking of criticism as an 
essential part of tlie creative spirit, and I uow^ully 
accept your theory! * But what of criticism putside 
creation ? 1 have a foolish habit of reading periodicals, 
and it seems to me that most modem criticism is 
perfectly valueless. 

Gilbert: So is most mocieni *Greative work also. 
Mediocrity weighing mediocrity in the balance, ^d* 
incomf)etencfe applauding its brother—that is the^ 
sf>ectacleVhich the artistic activity of England Affords 
us froih time to time. And yet, I feel I &m a little 
unfair in this matter. As a rule, the critics—I speak, 
cff course, of the higher class, ^of, those, in fact, who 
write for the sixp^ny papers—are far more cultured 
than the people whose work^ the^ arc called upon to 
review. This is, indeed, only what one would expert. 
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for c^ticism demz&ids infinitely more cultivation than 
creati<fi does. # 

Ennest: Really ? 

Gilbert: Certainly, Anybody can write a three- 
volumed novel. It merely requires a complete ignorance 
of both life and literature. TJie difficulty that I should 
fancy the reviewer feels is the difficulty of sustaining 
any standard. Wliere there is no s+yle a standard must 
be impossible. rThe poor /eviewers are apparently 
reduced to be the reporters of the police-court* of 
literature, the chronicles of the doings of the habitual 
criminals of art. It fs sometimes said of them that they 
do not read all through,th^ works they arc called upon, 
to criticise. They do not. Or at least they should not. 
If they did so, the^ would become confirmed mis¬ 
anthropes, or if I may borrow a phrase frohi one of the 
gretty Newnham gra4luates, confirmed womanthropes 
for the rest of tlieir lives. Nor is it necessary. To know 
the vintage ^and quality of a wine one ijeed not drink, 
the whole cask. It must be perfectly easy in half an 
hour to say whether a book is worth anything or worth 
nothing. Ten minutes are really sufficient, if one has 
the instinct for fonn. Who wants to wade through a 
dull wolume ? One tastes it, and J;hat is quite enough 
—more than enough, I should imagine. I am aware 
that there are many honest workers in painting as well 
as in literature who object to criticism entirely. They 
are quite right. Their work stands in no intellectual 
relation to their age*. It* brings us no new element of 
* pleasure. It suggests no fresh departifre^ of thought, 
‘Or passion, or beaht/. It should not be spoken of. 
It should be left to the oblivion thit it deserves. 

' Et'nest: ^ But, my deai fellow—excuse me for inter¬ 
rupting you—^you seem to me to he allowing your 
passion for criticisn> tq lead you a great deal too faf. 
For, after all, even you ^ must adrpit that it is much 
more difficult to do a thing tjian to talk about it. 
*Gilb&r^: More difficult to do a thing than to talk 
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about it ? *Not at all. That is a grass popular .error. 
It is very muth more difficult to talk about i thing 
than to do it. In the sphere of actual life that'is of 
course obvioas. Anybo(fy can make history. Only a 
great man can write it. There is no mode of action, no 
form of emotion, that we>do not share with the* lower 
animals. It i§ only by language that we rise above 
them, or above each o^ier—by language, which is 
the, parent, and not the child, of thought. Action, 
indeed, is always easy, and when presented to us in its 
most aggravated, because most continuous form, which 
I take to be that of real industry,‘becomes simply the 
•refuge of people who have nt 4 hmg whatsoever to do. 
No, Ernest, don't talk about action. It is a blind thing 
dependent on external influerfces, and moved by an 
imjmlse of \mosc nature it is unconscious. It is a thing 
incomplete in its essence, bccaus« limij;ed by accident, 
and ignorant of its direction, being always at variance 
, with its aim. Its ba.sis is the lack of imrf^patioft. It is 
the last resource of those who know not how to dream. 

Ernest: Gilbert, you treat the ^^orld as if it were a 
crystal ball. Ybu hold it in your hand, and reverse 
it to please a wilful fancy. You do nothing but re-write 
history. , 

Gilbert: llic one duty we owe to history is to re¬ 
write it. That is not the least of *th^ tasks in store for 
the critical spirit. When we have fully discovered 
the scientific laws that govern life^ we shall realise that 
the one person who has more fllusioAs than the dreamer 
ife the man 9! hetion. He, indeed, knows neither Ihe* 
origin of I}is deeds ncff their results.' From the field in* 
which l;ie thought that he had sown thorny, w? have 
gathered our vintage, and the fig-tree that he planted 
for our pleasure*is & barren as the thistle, and more 
iJitter. it is because Humanity has never known where 
it was going that ii has been^a^le to find its way. 

Effiest: Yon think, then, that In the sphere pi 
action a conscious aim is a delusion ? ' * 
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Gilliert: It is worse than a delusion, if wc lived 
long enough to see the results of our Lclions it may 
be that those who call themselves good would be 
sickened with a dull remorse, and those whom the 
world calls evil stirred by a noble joy. Each little thing 
that we do passes into the great machine of life which 
may grind our. virtues to powder an(i make them 
worthless," or transform our s^s into elements of a new 
civilisation, moro marvellous and inoic rplendid 1;Jian 
any that has gone before. But men are the slaves of 
words. They rage against Materialism, as they call it, 
forgetting that there has been no material improvement 
that has not spiritualised* the world, and that there, 
have been few, if any, spiritual awakenings that have 
not wasted the world’s'faculties in barren liopes, and 
fruitless aspirations, and empty or trammelling creeds. 
What is termcd,Sin if. an essential element of progress. 
Without it the world would stagnate, or 'grow old, or 
become colquriess. By its curiosity Sin increases the, 
exjjenence of the race. Througli its intensified assertion 
of individualism, i}. saves us from mf)notony of type. 
In its rejection of the current notions tibout«morality, 
it is one with the higher ethics. And as for the virtues ! 
Wha^ are the virtues ? Nature, M.,Renan tells us, ca^os 
little afbout chastity, and it may be that it is to the 
shame of the Magdalen, and not to their own purity, 
that the Lucretias of modern life owe their freedom 
from stain. Charity, as even those of whose religion it 
makes a formal patt have been compelled to acknow* 

‘ ledge, creates a multitude of evils. 'rJje' ipere existeneb 
*bf conscience, that fiiculty of which j)eopl^ prate so 
much‘ noAYadays, and are so ignorantly proved, is a 
sign of our imperfect development. It must be merged 
in instinct before we become fuie. Self-denial is simply 
a method by which 'man arrests his progress, and scll- 
sacrilice a survi\'al of tjie mutilation of the savage, 
part of that old ■^or'Ship of pain which is so terrible a 
factor^iii the history of the world, and which even 
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now makes‘its victims day by day, tmd has its ^Itars 
in the land. Virtues! Who knows what the Virtues 
are ? Not you. Not I. Not any one. It is well for, our 
vanity that we slay the cfiminai, lor if wc suffered him 
to live he might show us what we had gained by his 
crime. It is well for his peace that the saint g^es to 
his martjTdom. He is spared the sight of the horror 
of his harvest.* ’ '* 

Ernest: Gilbert, you ^und too liajrsh a note. Let 
► us go back to the more gracious fields of literature. 
W^hat was it you said ? Thai it was more difficult to 
talk about a thing than to do it ? • 

^ Gilbert (after a pause) : Ye\'. 1 believe I ventured 
upon that simple trutli. Surely you see now that I 
am right ? WJien man acts he»i^a puppet. When he 
describes hc'is a poet. The whole secret lies in that. 
It was easy enough on the sandy plains by windy Ilion 
to send the notched arrow from the painted bow, or £0 
^hurl against fjic shield of hide and flame-lik« brass 
the long ash-handled spear. It was eas/ for the 
adulterous queen to s]>rcad the Tyrian carpets for her 
lord, and ihfin, 4is he lay couched iL the marble bath, 
to throw over his head the purple net, and call to her 
smooth-faced lover ^o stab througli the meshes at the 
hefirt that should havl* broken at Aulis. For Autigone 
even, with Death waiting for her ai her bridegroom, 
it was easy to pass through the tainted air at noon, 
and climb the hill, and strew with kindly earth the 
wretchc<l naked corse that had no *tomb. But what of 
those wjio wrole about these things ? What of th^ise • 
who gave,them reality, and mad? them live for ever ?• 
Are th^ not gitaler than the men and womert they 
sing of*? Hector that sweet knight is efead," apd 
Lucian tells us bow in the dim underworld Menippus. 
shw the bleaching skull of HelQn,»and marvelled that 
it was for so grim favour that all those homed siiips 
were launched, those bcautiluf miiiled men laid low, 
those towered cities broug/it to dust. Yet, every (fe.y the 
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swan-}ike daughter of Leda comes out on'the battle- 
mentSi^and looks down at the tide of vyar. The grey¬ 
beards wonder at her loveliness, and she stands by the 
side of the king. In his chamber of stained ivory lies 
her leman. He is polishing his dainty armour, and 
combkig the scarlet plume. yVith squire and page, her 
husband passes from tent to tent. She can sec his bright 
hair, and'hears,' or fancies that bhe hears, that clear 
cold voice. In the courtyaref below, th^' son of Priam 
is buckling on his brazen cuirass. The white anns of 
Andromache are around his neck. He sets his helmet 
on the ground, lest* their babe should be frightened. 
Behind tlie embroiderejl durtains of his pavilion sits, 
Achilles, in perfumed raiment, while in harness of gilt 
and silver the friend^o^ his soul arrays liimsclf to go 
forth to the fight. From a curiously carvAi chest that 
his mother Thetis hjd brought to his ship-side, the 
Cord of the Myfmidons takes out that mystic chalice 
that the lip of •man had never touched, {^nd cleanses it, 
with brimstone, and with fresh water cools it, and, 
having washed his hands, fills with black wine its 
burnished hollow, s&id spills the thick grape-biood upon 
the ground in honour of Him whom at Dodona bare¬ 
footed prophets worshipped, and^prays to Him, and 
knows not that he prays in vain, ^nd that by the han^s 
of two knights from Uroy, Panthous* son, Euphorbus, 
whose love-locks were looped with gold, and the 
Priamid, the lion-hearted, Patroklus, the comrade of 
comrades, must meet his'doom. Phantoms, are they ? 

' Heroes of mist and raountiiin ? Shadows in a song ? 

: theyarercal.'Aftion I What is action ? ^It dies at 
the mbment of its energy. It is a baJse concession to 
faqt. The world is made oy the singer for the dreamer. 

. Ernest: While you talk it seems te me to be so. 

Gilbert: It is so in t^uth. On the mouldering citaddl 
of Troy lies the lizard like a thing of green bronze. 
The owl has buih nest ^in the pal^e of Pnam. 
OVer iSie empty plain wander shepherd and goatherd 
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with their flocks, and where, on the ^iiie-sarface^, oily 
sea, otvotj/ 7 c6 '4 to? as Homer calls it, copper-crowed 
and steaked with vermilion, the great galleys of 
the Danaoi came in theii*gleaming crescent, the lonely 
tunny-fisher sits in his little boat and watches the 
bobbing corks of his net. ^et, every morning thc*doors 
of the city are thrown open, and on foot, or in horse- 
drawn chariof, the warriors go forth’ to b'ittle, and 
mock tJieir enemies frofti behind tlyjir iron masks. 
All*day long the light rages, and when night comes 
the torches gleam by the tents, and the cresset burns in 
the hall. Those who live in marbleV)r on painted pandl, 
,know of life but a single 'exquisite instant, eternal 
indeed in its beauty, but limited to one note of passion 
or one mood of calm. Those‘Whom the poet makes 
live have tlihir myriad emotions of joy and terror, of 
courage and despair, of pleasure and of suffering. 
The seasons come and go in glad or sacfdening pageant, 
^and with winged or leaAin feet the years*pass by before 
them. They have their 5routh and their manhood, they 
are-children, and they grow old. It is always dawn for 
‘ St. Helena, as Veronese saw her at the window. Tlirough 
the still rnoming air the angels bring her the symbol 
of God's pain. The cool breezes of the morning life the 
gift threads fromher'ohow. On that little hill by the city 
of Florence, where the lovers of Gioi^ionc are lying, it 
it always the solstice of noon, of noon made so 
languorous by summer suns that liardly can the slim 
naked girl dip into the marbife taflk the round bubble 
of clear glass, and the long fingers of the lute-player* 
rest idly ^poh the chords. It is tKilfght always for thef 
dancing nymphs*whom Corot set free among th<?silvcr 
poplars* of France. In eternal twilight they moye, 
those frail diaphanous figures, whose tremulous white, 
fftet seem not to touch the de>v-drenched grass they 
tread on. But those who ^alk in epos, drama, or 
romance, see ^through the, labouring months the young 
moons wax and wane, and watch the night* from 
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eveni;ig unto m&ming star, and from sunrise unto 
sunse1^ting can note the shifting day \vitli ail its gold 
and.shadow. For them, as for us, the flowers bloom 
and wither, and the Earth, tlmt Green-tressed Goddess, 
as Coleridge calls her, alters her raiment for their 
pleasure. The statue is coiy:entrated to one moment 
of perfection. Tlie image stained upon the cjmvas 
possesses* no spiritual element oI growth or change. 
If they know iiQthing of dcafti, it is beenuse they know 
little of life, for the secrets of life and death belong to 
those, and those only, whom the sequence of time 
^fleets, and who possess not merely the present but the 
future, and can rise or^fall from a past of glory or of^ 
shame. Movement, that pnjblem of the visible arts, 
can be truly realised ify Literature alone. It is l.iterature 
that shows us the body in its swiftness aifd the soul in 
^s unrest. « 

Ernest: Yes; I sec now what you.niean. But, 
surely,* the ^higher you place «tlic crea^vc artist, the 
lower must the critic nmk. 

Gilbert: Why so ? 

Ernest: Because the best that he can give us will 
be but an echo of rich music, a dim shadow of dear- 
outlined form. It may, indeed, be that life is chaos, 
as you. tell me that it is ; that it^ martyrdoms are m 5 an 
and its heroisms 'ignoble; and that it is the function 
of Literature to create, frwrn the rough material of 
actual existence, a new world tJiat will bo more marvel¬ 
lous, more enduring, arid more true than the world 
that common eyes look upon, and ‘through which 
‘^common natures seek to realise .their peflecj.ion. But 
surely, if this new world has been niUde by the spirit 
arjd touch of a great artisi, it will be a thing so complete 
• and perfect that there will be nothing left for the 
critic to do. I quite«uijdcrstand now, and indeed adnflt 
most readily, that it is far more d^cult to talk about 
a thing than to^ait.' But^it seems to me that this 
s6un(f and sensible n*axim, which is really extremely 
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soothing to one's feelings, and should U- adopted as 
its motto by every Academy of Literature all over 
the world, ap^)lies only to the relations that exist 
between Art and Life, jyid nol to any relations'that 
there may be between Art and Criticism. 

Gilbert: But, surely. Criticism is itself an art^ And 
just as artistic creation 'implies the working of the 
critical faculty, and, indeed, without it oannot be 
said to exist at all, so Criticism is really creative in the 
highest sense of tlxc word. Criticism "is, in fact, both 
creative and independent. 

Ernest: Independent ? • 

Gilbert : Yes ; independent. Criticism is no more tb 
•be judged by any low standard of imitation or re¬ 
semblance than is the work of poet or sculptor. The 
critic occupies the same relation to the work of art 
that he criticises as the artist does to the visible 
world of form and colour, or the uhsecmworld of passi«fti 
and of thought. He docs not even require for per- 
’ fcction of his'art the finest materials. Anything will 
scrye his purpose. And’just as out of the sordid and 
sentimental anipurs of the silly wifa of a small country 
doctor in*the squalid village of Y’onviUe-l’Abbaye, near 
Rouen, Gustave Flaubert was able to create a cl^sic, 
aad make a masterpiece of style, so, from subjects of 
little or of no importance, sucli as the pictures in this 
year's Royal Academy, or in any year's Royal Academy 
for that matter, Mr. Lewis Morris's poems, M. Ohnet s 
novels, or the plays of Mr. Hcmy. Arthur Jones, the 
frue critic can.Jf it be his pleasure so to direct or wa^te« 
his faculty ©f contemplation, pnpduce work that will 
be flawlcils in beauty and instinct with inteJiectual 
subtlet^^ Why nut ? Duhiess is always anrirresistible 
temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity is the fter; 
manent Bestia Trionfans that calls wisdom from its 
cave. To an artist so creative is the critic, what does 
subject-matter sigifify ? No'^nore apd no less than it 
does to the novelist and? the painter. Likejthem, he 
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caii find his motives everywhere. Treatment is the 
test, 'fhcre is nothing that hSis not in it suggestion or 
challenge. 

K'^nest: But is Criticism lyally a creative art ? 

Gilbert: Why sliould it not be ? It works with 
materials, and puts them into a form that is at once 
new and delightful. What mOre can one say of poetry ? 
Indeed, h would call criticism a creation within a 
creation. For just as the gscat artists, from Homer 
and iEscliylus, down to Shakespeare and Keats, »did 
not go directly to life for their subject-matter, but 
sought for it in mytji, and legend, and ancient tale, so 
the critic deals with materials that others have, as it 
were, purified for him, ^iid to which imaginative form • 
and colour liave bein^ already added. Nay, more, 

I would say that the highest Criticisnx being the 
purest fonn of ix;rsonal impression, is in its way more 
CPcative than ertation, as it has least reference to any 
standanl cxtei;iial to itself, and is, in fdet, its own 
reason for ei^isting, and, as the Greeks Vould put it, ' 
in itself, and to itself, an end. Certainly, it is never 
trammelled by any shackles of ver^imilitudc. No , 
ignoble considerations of probability, that *cowardly 
concession to the tedious repetitions of domestic or 
publu: life, effect it ever. One may appeal from fiction 
unto fact. But fr«m the soul there is no appeal. 

Ernest ; From tlie soul ? 

Gilbert: Yes, from the ‘soul. That is what the 
highest criticism r^?ily js, the record of one’s own 
,soul. It is more fascinating than h^tory, as it 
concerned simply wil^i oneself. It is more delightful 
than philosophy, as its subject‘is cancrete«and not 
abstract, real and not v^'gue. It is the only civilised 
forin of autobiography, as it deals not with the events, 
tut with the thoughts of one's life ;* not with life's 
physical accidents of deed or circumstance, but with- 
the spiritual moo^Js and imaginative passions of the 
mind. J always dmused by the silly vanity of those 
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writers and artists of our day wh<i seem to imagine 
that the primary function of the critic is to shatter 
about their sdfcond-rate work. The best that one can 
say of most modem creafive arf is that it is just a'little 
less vulgar than reality, and so the critic, with his fine 
sense of distinction and sure instinct of delicate 
refinement, will prefer to look into the silver mirror 
or through the woven veil, and will turn his ^yes away 
from the chaos and clamfjur of actual existence, though 
the- mirror be tarnished and the veil be tom. His sole 
aipx is to chronicle lus own impressions. It is for him 
that pictures are painted, books ^written, and marble 
hewn into form. « . * 

• Ernest: I seem to have Ifeard another theory of 
Criticism. ^ \ 

Gilbert: Yes ; it has been said by one whose gracious 
memory we all revere, and the music of whose pipe 
once lured Proserpina from h^r Sioilian fields, aitd 
made those ivhite feet stir*, and not in v^in, the f umnor 
cowslips, that the proper aim of Criticism is to see 
th^ object as in itself it* really is. But this is a very 
serious error, mid takes no cogniaance of Criticism's 
most j^rfect lorm, which is in its essence purely 
subjective, and seeks to reveal its own secret and 
n»t the secret of another. For the highest Criticism 
deals with [art not as expressive ^ut as impressive 
purely, 

Ernest: But is that really so ? ■ 

Gilbert: Of course it is. ,Wlio,cares whether Mr. 
puskin's view^ on Turner are sound or not ? What, 
does it matter ? That mighty i^nd majestic pros^ oi 
his, so feiVid and so fiery-coloured in its noble eloqpience, 
so xicl» in its elaborate symphonic music, ao sure and 
certain, at its best, in subtle choice of word and epithet, 
is at least as greit a work of art as any of those wonder¬ 
ful sunsets that bleach or ibt'on their corrupted 
canvases in Englalfd's Galleiy*; greater indeed, one is 
apt to think* at times, not merely because^it§ equal 
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beauty is more enduring, but on account of the fuller 
varietjj, of its appeal, soul speaking to soul in those 
long-cadcnced lines, not through form and colour 
alone, though through thcsc^ indeed, completely and 
without loss, but with intellectual and emotional 
utterance, with lofty passion and with loftier thought, 
with imaginative insight, and'with poetic aim ; greater, 

I always think, even as Literaiure is the greater art. 
Who, again, cares wtiether Pater has put into the 
portrait of Monna Lisa something that Lionardo ndver 
dreamed of ? The painter may have been merely the 
slave of an archaic ismile, as some have fancied, but 
whenever I pass into the cool galleries of the Palace 
of the Louvre, and staSid before that strange -figure * 
set m its marble chair that cirque of fantastic rocks, 
as in some faint liglit under sea,"' I murmur to myself, 

“ She is older than the rocks among which ,she sits; 
like the vampirt?, she has been dead many times, and 
leamed,the secrets of the gravc^; and has been a diver 
in deep seas', and keeps their fallen da*y about her: 
and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants; 
and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen vf Troy, and, as 
St. Anne, the mother of Mary; aiid all this has been 
to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives 
only in^ the delicacy with which U has moulded the 
changing lineaments, .and tinged the eyelids and the 
hands.” And I say to my f^end, '* The presence that 
* thus so strangely rose beside the waters is expressive 
of what in the ways.of a thousand years man had come 
,to ^esire ; ” and he answers me, ” Hors is the headi 
rpon which all' tlic ffids of the yvorld are come,’ and 
the eylids are a little weary.” • * 

.And so the picture lx:omes more w'onderfui to us 
thaJn it really is, qnd reveals to us a ^ecret of which, 
in truth, it knows .nothing, and the music of the 
mystical prose is as sweet in our ears as was that 
flute-player's music t^hat Ifnt to the lips of ,La Gioconda 
those subtle and poisonous cuiVos. Do you ask me what 
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Lionardo would have said had any one told him of 
this picture that all the thoughts and experience of 
the world hac> etched and moulded therein thal which 
they had of power to refine and make expressive the 
outward form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of 
Rome, the reverie of the Middle Age with its spiritual 
ambition and imaginatA^e loves, the return \)f the 
Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias ? ” ^He would 
probably have answered that he had contemplated 
none of these things, but had concerneil liimself simply 
with certain arrangements of lines and nuisses, and 
with new and curious colour-hafmonies of blue and 
green. And it is for this vexy reason that the criticism 
» which I have quoted is critiusm of the highest kind. 
It treats the work of art simply^as a starting-point for 
a new creation. It does not'confine itself—^Ict us at 
least suppose so for the moment—to discovering the 
real intention of the anist and accepting that as fir^l. 
And in this'it is right, for the meaning of any beautiful 
created thing* is, at IcAst, as much in Ihc sou! oi him 
who looks at it, as it vl'as in his soul wiio wrought it. 
Nay, it is rather the beliokler who Ipiids to the beautiful 
thing its'myriad meanings, and makes it marvellous for 
us, and sets it in some new relation to the age, so that 
ii becomes a vital i{>i>rtion of our lives, and a symbol 
of what we pray for, f>r jicrhaps of what,* having 
prayed for, we fear that we may receive. The longer 
1 study, Ernest, the mord ch'arly I see that the beauty, 
of the visible arts is, as tjie l^eauty of music, iin- 
^pressive primarily, and that it ihay be marred, and 
indeed oftca is so, by any excess^f ijitellectual intentioA 
on the pan of t^e artist. For when the work is^nished 
it has, as it were, an independent life of i^s own, and 
may deliver a message far other than that which »Was 
,put into its lijfe to say. Sometimds, when I listen to 
the overture to Tannhduser, bscfcm indeed to see that 
comely knight treading deli'iafcly on the flcjwer-strewn 
grass, and To hear the 'Voice of V^nus calling^ to ^lim 
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from the cavemed hill. But at other times it speaks 
to m^^of a thousand different things, of myself, it 
may be, and my own life, or of the fives of others 
whom one has loved and grown weary of loving, 
or of the passions that man has known, or of the 
passions that man has not known, and so has sought 
for. lo-night it may fill orfe with that EP 1 I 2 TQN 
AATNATUN, that Amour dc I'lnipOGsible, which 
falls like a madness on map.y who think they live 
securely and out'of reach of harm, so that they sicken 
suddenly with the poison of unlimited desire, and, 
in the infinite pursuit of what they may not obtain, 
glow faint and swo<.)n*or stumble. To-morrow, like the 
music of which Aristotlfc and Plato tell us, the noble * 
Dorian music of the ^rpek, it may perform the office 
of a physician, and give us an anodyne against pain, 
and heal the spirit that is wounded, and “ bring the 
s(7ul into harmony with all right things." And what 
is true, about, music is true about all the arts. 
Beauty has as many meanings as maft has moods. * 
Beauty is the symbol of symbols. Beauty rev^jals 
everything, because it expresses nothing. When . 
it shows us itself, it shows us the whole fiery-coloured 
world. 

Ernest: But is such work 2^ you have talked 
about really critiejsra? 

Gilbert: It is the highest^Criticism, for it criticises 
' not merely the individual work of art, but Beauty 
itself, and fills with y»ondtir a form which the artist may 
,haye left void, or not understood, pr understoocl 
kicompletely. • # 

Ernest: The highest Criticism, lhen,tis mort- creative 
than creation, and the p imary aim of the critic is to 
§ee' the object as in itselt it really is not; that is your 
theoiy, I believe ? , • 

Gilbert: "Yes, that my theory. To the critic the 
work of art is sinjpiy a ^uggestion*for a^new work of 
his own, ,that need not necessarily bear*any obvious 
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resemblance to the thing it criticisei. The one charac¬ 
teristic of a beautiful form is that one can put^'into it 
whatever one Wishes, and see in it whatever one chooses 
to see; and the Bear4y» th^it gives to creation its 
universal and aesthetic element, makes the critic a 
creator in his turn, and whispers of a thousand different 
things which were not present in the mind of him who 
carved the statue or painted the panel or graved the 
gem. » 

it is sometimes said by those Vho understand 
neither the nature of the highest Criticism nor the 
charm of the highest Art, that ■ttie pictures that the 
critic loves most to write about* are those that belodg 
to the anecdotage 0/ paintilig, and that deal with 
scenes taken out of literaturt; cr history. But this is 
not so. ladeed, pictures of this kind arc far too 
intelligible. As a class, they rank with illustrations, 
and even considered from this pcant of view are 
failures, as^they do npt*stir the imagination., but set 
definite bouifds to it. For the domain of the painter 
iS;, as I suggested before, widely different from that of 
the poet. To,the latter belongs^life in its full and 
absolutely entirety; not merely the beauty that men 
look at, *but the beauty that men listen to also^; not 
merely the momentary grace of form or the transient 
gladness of colour, but the whole sphere of feeling, the 
perfect cycle of thought. The painter is so far limited 
that it is only through tlie mask of the body that he» 
can show us the mystery ot. the ,soul; only through 
, conventional images that he can handle ideas ; ^nly 
through its'physical^cquivalcntsitbat he can dei witii 
psycholdgy. And how inadequately does ha do it 
then, asking us to accept the tom turban of the Mqor 
for the noble r<^e of Othello, or a dotard in a stomi for 
>the wild madness of Lear ! Yet seems as if nothing 
could stop him. Most of our blderly English painters 
spend their .wicked and wasted lives in poaching upon 
the domain of the poets, mainng their njotives»by 
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clumsy treatnientr and striving to render,-by visible 
form 6^ colour, the marvel of what is invisible, the 
splendour of what is not seen. Their pictures are, as 
a natural consequence, insuffci;ably tedious. They have 
degraded the invisible arts into the obvious arts, and 
the one thing not worth looking at is the obvious. 

I do not say that poet and painter may not treat of 
the same •subject. They have always done so, and 
will always do so. But while /.he po*. ! can be pictorial 
or not, as he cKooscs, the painter must be pictorial 
always. For a j)aintcr is limited, not to what 
he sees in nature, but to what upon canvas may be 
s^en. • « 

And so, my dear EniV'st, pictures c^f this kind will * 
not really fascinate tin.' ^ritic. He will turn from them 
to such works as maile him brood and «dream and 
fancy, to works that possess the subtle quality of 
suggestion, and Aeem'tu tell one that even from them 
there is,.an esc?^pe into a \vider world. It is sometimes 
said that the'tragcdy of an artis{’s life is riuit he cannot 
realise his ideal. But the true traged3’' that dogs 1 ;lic 
steps of most artists is that they rci^ise their ideal 
too absolutely. For, when the ideal is realised, it is 
robbed of its wonder and its mystery, and* becomes 
simpfy a new starting-point for ait ideal that is other 
than itself. 'I'his ia tlui reason why music is the perfect 
type of art. Music can never reveal its ultimate secret. 
This, also, is the explanation‘of tlic value of limitations 
in art. The sculptor, gladly surrenders imitative colour, 
,an^ the painter the actual dimensions o^fonn, because, 
by such renunciations they are able to avoid too 
definite a presentation of the Real, V/hich Vould be 
mere imit2R:ion, and loc definite a realisation'of the 
Iddal, which would be too purely intellectual. It is 
through its very incompleteness tlijft Art becomes 
complete in beauty, ahd so addresses itself, not to 
the laculty of recognition nor to thb faculty of reason, 
but o 4 ;ho aesthetic sense alont, which, while accepting 
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both reason and recognition as stagiss ol apprehension, 
subordinates them both to a pure synthetic imi^fession 
of the work Si art as a whole, and, taking wha^tever 
alien emotional element the work may possess, uses 
their very complexity as a means by which a richer 
unity may be added to the ultimate impression* itself. 
You see, thou, how it is that the esthetic critic rejects 
these obvious’ modes of art that have but one message 
to d(.‘liver, and having delivered it become dumb and 
sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as suggest 
reverie and mood, and by their imaginative beauty 
make all intcq:)rctations true, and no interj>retation 
final. Some resemblance, no doubt, the creative wor’k 
’ of the critic will have to tlic work that has stirred 
him to creation, but it will such resemblance as 
exists, not*between Nature and the mirror that the 
painter of landscaix^ or figure ,may be supposed to 
hold up to her, but between Nature find the work'of 
the decorative artist. Just as on the flowerlesp^carpets 
of Persia, tulip and rose blossom indeed ahd are lovely 
to,look on, tiiougli they are not reproduced in visible 
shape orjinc ; just as the pearl and purple of the sea- 
shell is echoed in the church of St. Mark at Venice; 
just as the vaulted ceiling of the wondrous cjiapel 
at* Ravenna is mhde gorgeous by the gqld and 
green and sapphire of the peacock’s tail, though 
the birds of Juno fly not across it; so the critic 
reproduces the work that he criticises in a mode * 
that is never imitative, atxl part of whose charm 
may really consist in the rejection <if resemblatjce/ 
and shows us in this way nof» merely the meaning 
but also *the mystery of Beauty and, by transforming 
each art into literature, solves once for all die problem 
of Art's unity. ^ 

■ But I see it is time for supper. After we have 
discussed some Chamertin and' a few ortolans, we will 
pass on to the question of tAe cri,tir. considered in the 
light of the interpreter. ^ * * 
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Ernest: Ah I 5¥>u admit, then, that the •critic may 
occasionally be allowed to see the object as in itself 
it really is. * 

Gilbert: I am not quite surp. Perhaps I may admit 
it after supper. Theie is a subtle influence in supper. 
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WITH SOME REMARKS UPON THE IMPORTANCE 
OK DISCUSSING EVERYTHING 


A DIALOGUE: Pc^i IL Persons: the same, 

, Scene : the same, * 

E rnest .* The ortolans wiere delightful, and 
the Chambertin perf'ict, and now let us retuih 
to the point at issue. ’ 

Gilbert: Ah! don't let us,dp that. Conversation 
should touch everything, but should concentrate 
itself on nothing. Let us talk about Moral Indignation^ 
its Cause and Cure, a subject bn \\hich I think ^f 
writing : or about The Survival oj Thersites, shown 
' by the English comic* papers; or about any topic 
th;\t may turn up. 

, Ernest: No; I want to discuss the critic and 
criticism. Vou have told me that the highest criticism 
deals with art, not as expressive, but as impressive 
purely, and is conS'iquently both creative ancl in¬ 
dependent, is in fact an art by. itself, occupying the 
same relation to creative work that creative work does 
to the visible world of form and colour, or the unseen » 
world of passion and of thought.* .Well, now, tell me, 
will not the critic be sometimes a real inlerpreler , 
Gilbert: Yes ; the critic will an interpreter, it^hs 
chooses. 'He can pass from his synthetic impression 
of the ^^rork of art as a whole, to an analysis o** exposition 
of the work itself, and in this lower sphere, as 1 hold it 
to be, tliere are many delightful things to be said 
and done. Yet his object will hot always be to explain 
the work of art. He may .leek rather to deepen its 
mystery, to raise round it, and round its makar, that 
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mist of wonder wilich is dear to both godls and wor- 
shipj>e*^ alike. Ordinary people are ” terribly at case 
in Zion.” They propose to walk arm in arm with the 
poets, and have a glib igmorav.t w^ay of saying, ” Why 
should we read what is written about Shakespeare 
and ^ilton ? We can read the plays and the poems. 
That is enough.” But an a’^preciation of Milton is, 
as the late^Rector of Lincoln reiiiarked onte, the reward 
of consummate scholarship. 'And he who desires to 
understand Shatespeare truly must understand the 
relations in which Shakespeare stood to the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, to the age of Elizabeth and the 
age of James ; he mirst be*famihar with the history of 
the struggle for supronfacy between the old classical 
forms and tlie new spi<it/jf romance, between the school 
of Sidney, and Daniel, and Johnson, and the school 
of Marlowe and Marl(^\ve’s greater son ; he must know 
tlffe materials thtit were at Shakespeare’s 4ii>pt^sal, and 
the me^iod in which he used’them, and the conditions 
of theatric prtjscntation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, their limitations and their opportunities ^or 
fiecdom, and the literary criticism of Slialjespeare's 
day, its aims and modes and canons ; he must study 
the English language in its progress, and blank or 
rhymcd[ verse in its various devetopments ; he nuft>t 
study the Greek tframa, and the connection between 
the. art of the creator of th^ Agameihnon and the art 
of the creator of Macbeth ; in a word, he must be able 
to bind Elizabethan London to the Athens of Pericles, 
And to learn Shakespeare’s true position in the history 
ff European drama a«d the dran;ia of thc'world. The 
critic 'I/ill certainly be an interpreter,‘but h^ will not 
treat Art 5s a riddling 3phinx, whose shallo\^ secret 
play be guessed and revealed by one; whose feet are 
wounded and who knows not his name. Rather, he 
will look upon Art as a goddess whose mystery it is his 
province to intenjyfy, and whose majestyJiis privilege 
to^mabc piore marvellous in the eyes of men. 
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AndTie^c^ Ernest, this strange Tfting happens. The 
critic will indeed be an interpreter, but he Y?iU not 
be an interpreter in the sense of one who simply 
repeats in another form a message that has been put 
into his lips to say. For, just as it is only by contact 
with the art of foreign nations that tlie art of a rv^untry 
gains that individual and separate life that we call 
nationality, so, by curious inversioii, it hi only by 
intensifying his own pt*rsonality thgit the critic can 
interpret the personality and work of others, and the 
more strongly this personiUity enters into the inter¬ 
pretation, the more real the inttjrpretation becomes, 
the more satisfying, the 'rn 9 re* convincing, and tnc 
more tnie. 

Ernest: I would have said Aiat personality would 
have been ^ disturbing clement. 

Gilbert: No; it is an element of revelation. If 
you wish to understand others yoi!i must inten^fy 
your own individualism.* ^ 

Ernest: \\liat. then., is the result ? 

Gilbert: 1 will tell you, and perhaps I can loll you 
best by>(defmi^ example. It seenls to me that, while 
the literary critic stands of course lirst, as having 
the wider range, and larger vision, and nobler material, 
dkeh of the arts iias”^ critic, as it were, assigned to it. 
The actor is a critic of the drama, iie shows the poet’s 
work under new conditiuns, and by a method special 
to himself. He takes the written word, and action,* 
gesture and voice become* the * media of revelation. 

• The singer or* the player on lute and viol is the cfitie 
of musi^. The etchver of a picture robs the painting 
of its fair coiotirs, but shows us by the use clf a new 
material its true colour-quality, its tones'*and values, 
and the relations of its masses, and so is, in his way, 
*a critic of it, for the critic is Jae» who exhibits to us a 
work of art- in a (orm different from that of the work 
itself, and ^he employmenl '*of ,a »ncw material is a 
critical as well as a creative element. Sculpture, too. 
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has* its critic, who*may be either the carvef of’a gem, 
as he in Greek days, or some painter }ike Mantegna, 
who ^sought to reproduce on canvas the beauty of 
plastic line and the symphonic dignity of processional 
bas-relief. And in the case of all these creative critics 
of art, it is evident that personality is an absolute 
essential for any real interprelation. When Rubinstein 
plays to lA the Sonata Appasstonata of Beethoven, he 
given us not merely Beethoven, but also himself, and 
so gives us Beethoven absolutely—Beethoven ‘re¬ 
interpreted through a rich artistic nature, and made 
vjvid and wonderful to us by a new and intense 
personality. When a* g^edt actor plays Shakespeare, 
we have the same experience. His own individuality 
becomes a vital part/ of the interpretation. People 
sometimes say that actors give us their o\<n Hamlets, 
and not Shakespeare’,s ; and this fallacy—for it is a 
faRacy—is, I re^et to say, repeated by that charming 
and graceful writer who has lately deserted the turmoU 
of literature W the peace of the House of Commons, 

I mean the author of Obiter Dicta, In point of fact, there 
is no such thing as*Shakespare*s Hamiet. If Hamlet 
has something of the definiteness of a work of art, he 
has also all the obscurity that belongs to life. There are 
as many Hamlets as there are mdancholics. * 

Ernest: As many Hamlets as there are melancholies ? 

Gilbert: Yes; and as art .springs from personality, 

' so it is only to personality that it can be revealed, and 
from the meeting of-ftie tt/o comes right interpretative 
criVcisin. ♦ 

• Ernest: The critief then, considered as tjie inter- 
preter,*'will give no less than he receives, and lend 
as much as*he borrows ? * 

, (Gilbert: He will be always showing, us the work of 
art in some new u^latiqn to our age. He will always* 
be reminding us that great work^ of art are living 
things—are, in tact* tl1te*only things that live. So 
mtSch, inched, will he f 'el this, that I am certain that. 
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as civilisation progresses and we become more highly 
organised, the elect spints of each age, the criti^l and 
cultured spirits, will grow less and less interested in 
actual life, and will seek tp gain their impressions almost 
entirely from what Art has touched. For life is terribly 
deficient in form. Its catastrophes happen in the,wrong 
way and to the \vTong ^ople. Tiierc is a grotesque 
horror about ’its comedies, and its tragediee seem to 
culminate in farce. Onens always wounded when one 
approaches it. Things last either too long, or not long 
enough. 

Ernest: Poor life ! Poor humesn life ! Are you not 
even touched by the tears •that •the Roman poet tells 
’ us are part of its essence. 

tiilbert: Too quickly touch;:dtby them, I fear. For 
when one It^oks back upon the life that was so vivid 
in its emotional intensity, and fijlcd with such fervent 
moments of esetasy or of joy, it all seems to be* a 
dream and an illusion^ What aie the. unreal, things, 
but the passions that oqce burned one like fire ? What 
ar« the incredible things, but the things that one has 
faithfully; believed ? What are the improbable things ? 
The things that one has done oneself. No, Ernest; 
life cheats us with shadows, like a pupj)et-m|ister. 
We ask it for pleasute. It gives it to us, with bitterness 
and disappointment in its train. -Wn come across some 
noble grief that we think^will lend the purple dignity 
of tragedy to our days, but it passes away from us, • 
and things less noble take* its •place, and on some 
(grey windy dawn, or odorous eve of silence and ot 
silver, we "filid oursejves loi^kingi with callous wonaes^ 
or dull heart of» stone, at the tress of gold-fleck«d hair 
that w‘e had once so wildly worshipped and so madjy 
kissexi. ^ . * , 

‘ Ernest: Life then is a failure 

Gilbert: From ^he artistic point of view, certainly. 
And the chigf thing that makes li^e ^ failure from this 
artistic point of view the thing that Icpdsrtto Mfe 
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its jsordid sccurityi' the fact that one can never, repeat 
exactly the same emotion. How different it is in the 
world &f Art! On a shelf of the bookca'se behind you 
stands the Divine Comedy, an^ I know that, if I open 
it at a certain place, I shall be filled with a fierce 
hatred of some one who has never wronged me, or 
stirreci by a great love for sorrie one whom I shall never 
sec. There is no-mood of passion that Art cannot give 
us, and those of us who have discovoiod her secret can 
settle beforehand what our experiences are going 
to be. We can choose our day and select our hour. 
We can say to ourselves, To-morrow, at dawn, we 
shall walk with grave Virgil through the valley of 
the shadow of death," And lo I the dawn finds us in ' 
the obscure wood, aiid.the Mantuan stands by bur 
side. We pass through the gate of the legend fatal to 
hope, and with pity or witli joy behold tiic horror of 
arwthcr world. ‘ I'he* hypocrites go by, ^ with their 
painted, faces ipid their cowl's of gilded lead. Out of 
the ceaseless *winds tliat drive tfiem, the bamal look at 
us, and we watch the heretic rending his flesh, and Uic 
glutton lashed by <.hc rain. We break the .withered 
branches from the tree in the grove of the Harpies, 
and each dull-hued poisonous twig bleeds Vv'ith red 
bloo<f before us, and cries aloud with bitter cric^. 
Out of a horn of fire Odysseus speaks to us, and when 
from his sepulchre of flame Jhe great Ghibelline rises, 

• the pride that triumplis over the torture of that bed 
becomes ours for a moment. I'hrough the dim purple 
air fly those who have stained the world with the, 
beauty of their sin,«an4 in the pit of loathsome disease, 
dropsy* stricken and swollen of body into the semblance 
of a monstious lute, lies \damo di Brescia, the*coiner 
of false coin. He bids us listen to his misery ; we stop 
and with dry and gaping lips he tells us how he dreams' 
day and night of the brooks of clear water that in 
cool dewy chanu^ls ^gushr down the greqn Casentine 
hills. Sim^n, the false Greek bf Troy, mocks at him. 
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He smites'him in the face, and fhey wrangle. We 
are fascinated^ by their shame, and loiter, tilJ^’Virgil 
chides us and leads us away to that city turreted by 
giants where great Nimrod blows his honi. Terrible 
things are in store for us, and wc go to meet them m 
Dante’s raiment and with Dante's heart. We traverse 
the marches of the Styx, ind Argenti swims to the boat 
through the Mirny weaves. He calls' to u;i, and we 
reject him. When we hear the voice of his agony we 
are^ glad, and Virgil praises us for ihe bitterness of 
our scorn. We tread upon the cold crystal of Cocytus, 
in which traitors stick like straws in gla.ss. Our foot 
strikes against the head of ‘Bocca. He will not tell us 
* his .name, and -we tear tlie hair in handfuls from the 
screaming skull. Alberigo prayi us to break the ice 
upon his face that he may weep a little. We pledge 
our word to him, and when he h^ uttered his dolorous 
tale we deny the word that we have spoken, and paSs 
from him ; such cruelty being courtesy ind.9ed, for 
who more base than he who has mercy’for the con¬ 
demned of God ? In the jaws of Lucifer we see the 
man win,* sold Christ, and in the jaws of Lucifer the 
men who slew Caesar. We tremble, and come forth to 
re-behold the stars. 

Tn the land of THirgation the air is freer, and the 
holy mountain rises into the pure I’ght of day. There 
is peace for us, and for those who for a season abide 
in it there is some peace alsf), though, pale from the ' 
poison ot the Maremma, Madonna* Pia passes before us, 
and Ismeno, with the sorrow of earth still lingeqn^ 
about her, is there, ^oul after suul- makes us share ia 
some repentance or some joy. He whom the mciiming 
of his Widow taught to drink the sweet wdnnwood pf 
pain, tells us Nclla praying in her lonely bed, 4n<J 
we learn from the mouth of Bupneonte how a single 
tear may save a dying sinner from the fiend. Sordeflo, 
that noble apd disdainful Ldmba^d,,eycs us from afar 
like a couchant lion. When he learns that Vi/gil is one 
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of Mantua’s citizAis, he falls upon his neck", and when 
he leaJpis that he is the singer of Rome, he falls before 
his ^et. In that valley whOvSe grass and flowers are 
fairer tlian cleft emerald and Indian wood, and brighter 
than scarlet and silver, they are singing who in the 
world,were kings ; but the lips of Rudolph of Hapsburg 
do not move to the music of the others, and Philip 
of France? beats’his breast and Henry of England sits 
alone. On and op we go, climbing the marvellous stair, 
and the stars become larger than their wont, and *the 
song of the kings grow's faint, and at length we reach 
the seven trees of gold and the garden of the Earthly 
Paradise. In a griffin-drpWli chariot appears one whose 
brows are bound with olive, who is veiled in white,* 
and mantled in greerf, and robed in a vesture that is 
coloured like live fire. The ancient flame Wakes within 
us. Our blood quick/ins through terrible pulses. We 
rdbognise her. Tt is Beatrice, the womiiu we have 
worshij^ped. The ice congealhdrabout oqr heart melts. ^ 
Wild tears o*l anguish break from us, and we bow our 
forehead to the ground, for we know that we have 
sinned. When wc Have done penance, and arq purified, • 
and have drunk of the fountain of Lethe and bathed 
in the fountain of Eunoc, the mistress of‘our soul 
raises us to the Paradise of Hc?aven. Out of th^t 
eternal pearl, the^moon, the face of Piccarda Donati 
leans to us. Her beauty troubles us for a moment, 

* and when, like a thing that falls through water, she 
passes away, we gaz^ aft<r her with wistful eyes. The 
»swfct planet of Venus is full of loverst Cunizza, tho 
sister of Ezzelin, the ^ady of Sordcllo’s he^rt^ is there, 
and Ffclco, the passionate singer of Pl'ovence, who in 
sorrow for Azalais forsoo*^ the world, and the Cinaani- 
tisn harlot whose, soul was the first,that Christ re¬ 
deemed. Joachim ot FJora stands in the sun, and, iri 
the sim, Aquinas recounts the story, of St. Francis and 
Bonaventure the r.tqry 'ol St. Dominic, Through the 
burning r^ibies of Ma^s, Cacciaguida approaches. He 
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tells us*of the arrow that is shot froiA the bow of exile, 
and how saltjtastes the bread of another, ari^ how 
steep are the stairs in the house of a stranger^ In 
Satuni the soul sings not, and even slie who guides us 
dare not smile. On a ladder of gold the flames rise and 
fall. At last, we see the pageant of the Mystical, Rose. 
Beatrice fixes her eyes upon the face of God to turn 
them not again. The beatific vision is gran'iied to us; 
we know the Love that nioves the sun ,and all the stars. 

Yes, wc can put the earth back six hundred courses 
and make ourselves one with the great Florentine, 
kneel at the same altar with him, and share his rapture 
, and his scorn. And if wc" g^ov; tired of an antique 
time, and desire to realise our own age in all its weari¬ 
ness and sin, are there not bodks that can make us 
live more irf one single hour than life can make us live 
in a score of shameful years ? CJosc to your hand lies 
a little volume, bound in some Nile^grecn skin thht 
has been powejered with gilded nenuphars and sraoothed 
with hard ivory. It is.the book that Gautier loved, 
it 4 s Baudelaire’s masterpiece. Open it at that sad 
madrigal; that begins 

Que m'imporlc que tu sois sage ? , 

■ Sois belle I 'fet sois triste ! 

and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as you 
have never worshipped joy. Pass on to the poem, on • 
the man who tortures himself, let its subtle music 
■steal into your brain and colour your thouglits, gnd 
you will^ become fof a momeikt wliat he was who 
wrote it; nay, mot for a moment only, but for many 
barren' moonlit nights and sunless sterile days will 
a despair that is,not your own make.its dwelling wiAin 
Vou, and the misery of another^ gnaw your heart away. 
Read the whole b9ok, suffer it to teU even one of its 
secrets to your soul, and yofir soul will grow eager to 
know more, and will feecl upon poisonous honey, and 
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scejk to repent of attrange crimes of which it is g<iiltless, 
and make atonement for terrible pleasures that it 
has never known. And then, when you are tired of 
these flowers of evil, turn to ihe flowers that grow in 
the garden of Perdita, and in their dew-drenched 
chalicps cool your fevered brow, and let their loveliness 
heal and restore your soul; dr wake from his forgotten 
tomb the •sweet ‘Syrian, Meleager, and btd the lover of 
Heliodorc make you music, (or he t >o has flowers in 
his song, red pomegranate blossoms, and irises float 
smell of myrrh, ringed dallodils and dark-blue 
hyacinths, and marjoram and crinkled ox-eyes. Dear 
t'o him was the perfume al the bean-lield at evening, 
and dear to him the odorous eared-spikenard that grew 
on the Syrian hills, /in^l the fresh green thyme, the 
wine-cup’s charm. The feet of his love as^ she walked 
in the garden were likp lilies set upon lilies. Softer than 
sleep-laden poppy petals were her lips, ^softer than 
violets«and as,scented. The* fljime-like crocus sprang 
from the gra^s to look at her. For her the*slim narcissus 
stored tlie cool rain ; and for her the anemones forgot 
the Sicilian winds that wooed them. And neither crocus, 
nor anemone, nor narcissus was as fair as she was. 

It ;s a strange thing, this transference of'emotion. 
We sicken with the same malacKds as the poets, artd 
the singer lends ns his pain. Dead lips have their 
message for us, and hearts tljat have fallen to dust can 
' communicate their joy. We run to kiss tlic bleeding 
mouth of Fantine, a^d wo follow Manon Lescaut over 
,th^ whole world. Ours is the love-madness of the. 
V'yrian, and the teiTor of Oreste:y is ours ‘also. There 
is no passion that we cannot feel, no pleasure that we 
may not gVatify, and w can choose the time'of. our 
iniiiation and tlie. time of our freedpm also. Life 1 
Life I Don’t let us gp to life for our fulfilment or oup 
experience. It is a thing narrowed^ by circumstances, 
incoherent in its^.u^terafice, and without that fine 
corresponjlence of foru and spirit which is the only 
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thing that *can satisfy the artistic and critical temjx^ra- 
ment. It maizes us pay too high a price for its^ivares, 
and we purchase the meanest of its secrets at a^ cost 
that is monstrous and infinite. 

Ernest: Must we go, then, to Art for everything ? 

Gilbert: For everything. Because Art does n^t hurt 
us. The tears that w'e shetl at a play are a type of the 
exquisite sterile emotions tliat it is th<i function of Art 
to awaken. \Vc w'cep, tut wc are not wounded. We 
grieve, but our grief is not bitter. In the actual life of 
man, sorrow, as Spinoza says somewhere, is a passage 
to a lesser perfection. But the so:tow wth which Art 
^ fills us both purifies and initiates, if I may quote once 
moj'e from the great art critic of the Greeks. It is 
through Art, and through An> only, that we can 
realise our perfection ; through Art, and through Art 
only, that wc can shield oursejvcs from tlic sordid 
perils of actual existence. This results not merely 
from the fact that nothing ttiat one can imagine is 
wortli doing, and that ope can imagine everything, but 
from the subtle law tliat emotional forces, like the 
forces of the pl;ysical sphere, arc liinitcd in extent and 
energy. One can feel so much, and no more. And how 
can it matter with what pleasure life tries to tgmpt 
one, or with whal pain it seeks to maim and m^r one’s 
soul, if in the s]x'ctactc of the lives *.of those who have 
never existed one has fojund the true secret of joy, 
and wept away one’s tears over their deaths who, like 
Cordelia and the daughter of Brabantio, can never die ? 

Ernest: Stop a moment, ll seems to me that^.in. 
cverythii;^ that yoij have said- there is somethmg 
radically immoial. 

GUb'eri: All art is immoral. 

Ernest: All art ? . * , 

Gilbert: Yes. For emotion for,the sake of emotion 
is the aim of art, ,^md emotion for the sake of action 
is the aim (if life, and of that practical organisation 
of life that wc call society. Society, which T.s the 
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beginning and bacds of morals, exists simply Tor the 
concehtration of human energy, and in order to ensure 
its own continuance and healthy stability it demands, 
and ho doubt rightly demands, of each of its citizens 
that he should contribute some form of productive 
labou^ to the common weal, and toil and travail that 
the day’s work may be done. 'Society often forgives the 
criminal ;<iit nevtir forgives the dreamer. ‘•The beautiful 
sterile emotions that art exottes in os are liateful in 
its eyes, and so'completely are people dominated'by 
the tyranny of this dreadful social ideal that they 
are always coming ehamelessly up to one at Private 
Views and other places that are open to the general 
public, and saying in a loud stentorian voice, **\^^at* 
are you doing ? ’* whaSre?^ What arc you thinking ? " 
is the only question that any single civilised being 
should ever be allowed to whisper to another. They 
mi;an well, no •‘doubt, these honest beaming folk. 
Perhaps that is. the reason why^hey are so excessively 
tedious. But some one should teach them that while, 
in the opinion of society. Contemplation is the gravest 
sin of which any citizen can be guilty,, in thp opinion < 
of the highest culture it is the proper occupation of man. 

Ernest: Contemplation ? 

Gilbert: Contemplation. I said to you some tiilie 
ago that it was far. more difficult to talk about a thing 
than to do it. Let me say to you now that to do nothing 
at all is the most difficult thing in the world, the most 
difficult and the most intellectual. To Plato, with his 
^3a^si(jn for wisdom, this was the noblest form of. 
inergy. To Aristotle^ with his p^sion for knowledge, 
this was the noblest form of energy also, ft was to 
this that the passion for holiness led the saint Aid the 
piystic of medifievd days. ^ 

Ernest: We exist,, then, to do nothing ? * 

Gilbert: It is to do' nothing that the elect exist. 
Action is limited qncj, relative. Unlimited ^nd absolute 
is <the vision of him who sits It ease and watches, who 
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walks in Ipneliness and dreams. But we who are 
bom at the cjose of this wonderful age are once 
too cultured and too critical, too intellectually subtle 
and too curious of exquisite pleasures, to accept any 
speculations about life in exchange for life itself. To 
us the dtid divina is colourless, and the fruits Dei 
without meaning. Metaph5^ics do not satisfy our 
temperaments* and religious ecstasy is out of date. 
The world through which the Acadcpiic philosopher 
becomes the spectator of all time and of all existence 
is not really an ideal world, but simply a world of 
abstract ideas. When we enter ii, we starve amidst 
,the chill mathematics of thought. The courts of the 
cit}4 of God are not open to us now. Its gates are 
guarded by Ignorance, and tO' pass them we have to 
surrender ah that in our nature is most divine. It is 
enough that our fathers believed. They^have exhausted 
the faith-faculty of the species. Their legacy to us is ttie 
scepticism of ,which they were afraid^ Had they put 
it into words, it might not live within us as thought. 
No, Ernest, no. We cannot go biick to the saint. 
There is ^ar more to be learned from the sinner. We 
cannot go back to the philosopher, and the mystic 
leads us astray. Who^ as Mr. Pater suggests somewhere, 
would exchange the curve of a single rose-leaf for that 
formless intangible Being which Plato rates so high ? 
W'hat to us is the Illumination of Philo, the Abyss of 
Eckhart, the Vision of Bdhme, the monstrous Heaven 
itself that was revealed to S>?vudenDorg's blinded eyes ? 
Guch things are less than the yellow tmmpet of one - 
daffodil qf the field, far less thaii the meanest of the' 
visible arts; foi-, just as Nature is matter struggling 
into mind, so Art is mind expressing itself under tjie 
conditions of matter, and thus, even in the lowliest of • 
her manifestations, she speaks ,to both sense and soul 
alike. To the sesthetic tenmerament the vague is 
always repellent. The Greeks were a.nation of artists, 
because they were sparcil the sense of fhe^ infinite. 
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Like Aristotle, like Goethe after he had!read Kant, 
we (f^sire the concrete, and nothing b,ut the concrete 
can, satisfy us. 

Ernest: What then do you propose ? 

Gilbert: It seems to me that with the development 
of the critical spirit we sh^U be able to realise, not 
merely our own lives, but the collective life of the race, 
and so fo make ourselves absolutely modem, in the 
true meaning of the word mbdemity. For he to whom 
the present is the only thing that is present, knows 
nothing of the age in which he lives. To realise the 
,nineteenth century, one must realise eveiy’^ c«ntury 
that has preceded it that has contributed to it^ 
making. To know* anything about oneself one must 
know all about othAsr There must be no mood with 
which one cannot sympathise, no dead*modc of life 
that one cannot m?ke alive. Is this impossible ? T 
t'hink not. By Vevealing to us the absolute mechanism 
of all‘action, and so freeing us from t^e self-imposed, 
and trammelling burden of moral responsibility, the 
scientific principle of Heredity has become, as it were, 
the warrant for the contemplative life. It has shown* 
us that we are never less free than when we try to 
act.. It has hemmed us round with the nets of the 
hunter, and written upon the‘ wall the prophecy of 
our doom. We may not watch it, for it is within us. 
We may not sec it, save ii? a mirror that mirrors the 
soul. It is Nemesis without her mask. It is the last 
of the Fates, and'tlie foost teirible. It is the only 
ore of the Gods whose real name wc ksiow. 

• And yet, while in f 5 ie sphere of practical arjd external 
life if has robbed energy of its freedom and activity 
of. its choice, in the suojective sphere, where ^hc soul 
is at work, it comes to us, this terrible shadow, with 
many gifts in its hands, gifts of strange temperaments 
and subtle susceptibilities, gifts (jf wild ardours and 
chill moods of kKkl'fefJhcc, complex multiform gifts 
6 f thbu^its that arc at variance with each other, and 
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passions that war against themselves! And so it js riot 
our own life that wc live, but the lives of the# dead, 
and the soul that dwells within us is no single spiritual 
entity, making us personal and individual, created 
for our service, and entering into us for our joy. It 
is something that has dv^clt in fearful j)laces, a^id in 
ancient sepulchres has made its abode.. It is^sick with 
many maladies, and has memories of curious sins. 
It is wiser than we arc, and its wisdom is bitter. It 
fills us with impossible desires, and makc's us follow 
what we know wc cannot gain. One thing, how'ever, 
Ernest, it can do for us. Xt ca^*lcad us away from 
•BuiToundings whose beauty i^ dimmed to us by the 
mis^ of familiarity, or whose i^oblo. ugliness and 
sordid claims are marring the perfection of our develop¬ 
ment. It can help us to leave the age in which we 
were bom, and to pass into other ageg, and find oiy*- 
selves not e.xilcd from tlujir air. It can teach us how 
to escajxi fnjni our e?c|>erience, and to, realfse the 
experiences of those wlio arc greater than we are. 
Th 5 pain of Leopardi crying out against life becomes 
our pain.* Thcotrilus Idows on his pipe, and we laugh 
with tlie lips of nymph and shepherd. In the wolfskin 
of,l^ierre Vidal we fjee before the hounds, and in the 
armour of Lancelot we ride from the bower'of the 
Queen. Wc have whispered the secret of our love 
beneath the cowl of AWard, and in the stained 
raiment of Villon have put our shame into song. 
We can see the d^wn througlsTShelley’s eyes, and when 
wander \yith Endy^mion the Moon grows amorous* 
of our youth. Ours isithe anguish*of Atys, and o^rs the* 
weak rgge and noble sorrows of the Dan<^ Do you 
think that it is the imagination that enables us to live 
these countless lives ? Yes ; it is •the imagination ;* 
and the imagination is the result of heredity. It is 
simply concentrated racc-expjqence. 

Ernest: But where in, this is thi function of the 
critical spirit ? ^ * 
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t^ilpert: The culture that this transmission of racial 
experisnces makes possible can be made perfect by 
the'Critical spirit alone, and indeed may be said to 
be one with it. For who is the true critic but he who 
bears within himself the dreams, and ideas, and 
feelings of myriad generations, and to whom no form 
of thougjit is alien, no emotional impulse obscure ? 
And who the true man of culture, if not he who by 
fine scholarship and fastidious rcjcctinn has rpade 
instinct self-conscious and intelligent, and can separate 
the work that has distinction from the work that has 
it not, and so by contract apd comparison makes himself 
master of the secrets style and school, and under-^ 
stands their meanings, and listens to their voices, *and 
develops that spirit* of disinterested curiosity which 
is the real root, as it is the real flower, of the intellectual 
life, and thus ayains'to intellectual clarity, and, having 
learned “ the best that is l^nown and thought in the 
world,** livgs—it is not fanciful to say so—with those, 
who are the Immortals. 

Yes, Ernest; t|ie contemplative life, the life ftiat 
has for its aim not doing but being* and mot being* 
merely, but becoming —that is what the critical spirit 
can give us. Tlie gods live thus :,either brooding oyer 
their own perfection, as Aristotle tells us, or, as Epicurus 
fancied, watching with the calm eyes of the spectator 
the tragi-comedy of the world that they have made. 
We, too, might liv^ like them, and set ourselves to 
witness with appropriate emotions the varied scenes 
" that man and natmc afford. W'c might*makc ourselvefe 
‘spiritual by detaching ourselves from action, and 
become perfect by the rejection of energy. It lips often 
seemed to me that Browning felt something of' this. 

‘ Shakespeare hurls Hamlet into active life, and makes 
him realise his mitsicn by effort. Browning migh\ 
have given as a Han%t who would have realised 
his mission by ‘chtjuglit, Incident and event were 
to him Aireal or nmneaning. He made the soul the 
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protagonist of life's tragedy, and \x)kcd on getion 
as the one undramatic element of a play. To#ns, at 
any rate, the BIOS ©KOPHTTKOS is the true ideal. 
From the high tower of* Thought we can look out at 
the world. Calm, and self-centred, and complete, the 
aesthetic critic contemplates life, and no arrow drawn 
at a venture, can pierce between the joii^ts of his' 
harness. He at least is safe. He has discovered how 
to l;ve. * 

Is such a mode of life immoral ? Yes ; all the arts 
are immoral, except those baser forms of sensual or 
didactic art that seek to expitc to* action of evil or d 
.good. For action of every kind belongs to the sphere 
of athics. The aim of art is simply to create a mood. 
Is such a mode of life unpracfical ? Ah I it is not so 
easy to be* unpractical as the ignorant Philistine 
imagines. It were well for England if were so. Thgre 
is no countjy in the wo^ld so much in need of un- 
, practical people as this country of ohr§. W^th us, 
Thought is degraded by its constant association with 
practice. Who that moves in the^tress and turmoil 
*of actual existence, noisy politician, or brawling social 
reformer,, or poor narrow-minded priest blinded by 
thp sufferings of tjiat unimportant section of* the 
community among whom he has cast his l®t, can 
seriously claim to be able to forrti a disinterested 
intellectual judgment about any one thing ? Each of 
the professions means a prejudice.^ The necessity for a 
career forces evq;ry one to teflee sides. W^e live in the 
age of the oyefworked, and the under-educated; iihe* 
age in viliich* ireopU are so irfdustrious that thej^ 
becoma absolutely stupid. And, harsh thoijgh u may 
sound, I cannot help sa3dng that such people desesve 
their doom. Tht sure \vay of knowing nothing about* 
life is to try to make oneself useful. 

Ernest: A charaning doetpine, Gilbert. 

Gilbert: 1 am not sure about'thirt, but it has at least 
the minor merit of being true. That the de«ire^ to do 
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good to others produces a plentiful crop of'prigs is the 
least qt the evils of wliicli it is the caus^. The prig is a 
very interesting psychological study, and though of all 
poses a moral pose is the most offensive, stiU to have a 
pose at all is something. It is a formal recognition of 
the importance of treating Jife from a definite and 
reasoned standpoint. That Humanitarian Sympathy 
wars agafnst Nature, by securing the survival of the 
failure, may mj^e the man ftf science loDthe its facile 
virtues. The political economist may cry out against 
it for putting the imp^rovident on the same level as 
the provident, and* so robbing life of the strongest, 
because most sordid*, ipefintive to industry. But, in, 
the eyes of the thinker the real harm that emotional 
sympathy does is tftat it limits knowledge, and so 
prevents us from solving any single social problem. 
We are trying at prejicnt to stave off the coming crisis, 
tile coming rc’^olution, as my friends tli/i Fabianists 
call it,•■by means of doles and alms, \ycll, when the^ 
revolution 6r crisis arrives, .we shall be powerless, 
because we shall know nothing. And so, Ernest,*^lct 
us not be deceived. England will ner.^er b# civilised* 
till she has added Utopia to her dominions. There is 
more than one of tier colonies that she might with 
advantage surrender for so fair* a land. What Ve 
want are unpraetical people who see beyond the 
moment, and think beyond the day. Those who try 
to lead the people can only do so by following the 
mob. It is through the voice of one crying in the 
■■w^demess that the ways of the gods must be preparedv 
• I 3 ut perhaps yOu<hink that,in beholdir\g for the 
mere Joy of beholding, and contemplating for the sake 
of contemplation, there is something that is egotistic. 
.If you think so, do not say so. It tal:es a thorouglily 
selfish age, like our Qwn, to deify self-sacrifice. It 
takes a thoroughly grasping age, suph as that in which 
we live, to set ab«v^ thb Vine intellectual ?/irtues, those 
shallow apd emotional virtues that are an immediate 
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practical benefit to itself. They mi 3 s their aim^ too, 
these philanth^pists and sentimentalists of ouf day, 
who are always chattering to one about one’s duty to 
one’s neighbour. For the development of the race 
depends on the development of the individual, and 
where self-culture has erased to be the ideaV the 
intellectual standard is instantly lowered, and, often, 
ultimately lost. If you meet at dinner a ftian who 
has ^ spent his life in edvfcating himsfjlf—a rare type 
in our time, I admit, but still one occasionally to be 
met with—you rise from table richer, aiid conscious 
that a high ideal has for a mcAnent touched and 
sanctified your days. But bl^! ^my dear Ernest, to 
sit next to a man who has spent his life in trying to 
educate others ! Wdiat a dreadfid experience that is 1 
How appallifig is that ignorance which is the inevitable 
result of the fatal habit of impa*rting opinions ! How 
limited in range the creature's mind proves to be! 
^How it wearie^s us, and must weary liimself, vHth its 
endless repetitions and sickly reiteration ! How lacking 
it is in any element of intellectual growth ! In what 
•a vicious circle it always moves ! * 

Ernest .; You speak with strange feeling, Gilbert. 
Have you had this dreadful experience, as you* call 
it,*lately ? * * • 

Gilbert: Few of us escape it. •p<jf)ple say that the 
schoolmaster is abroad. I* wish to goodness he were. 
But the type of which, after all, he is only one, and 
certainly the least important, of'^he representatives, 
Acems to me to be re^y dominating our lives ; ajid* 
just as th^ philanthropist is the lAmnce of the ethica? 
sphere, so the nfiisance of the intellectual s^hcre*is the 
man-wfio is so occupied in tiying to educate othejrs, 
that he has nev^jr had any time to educate himself.* 
iVo, Ernest, self-culture is the trye ideal of man. Goethe 
saw it, and the immediate debt that we owe to Goethe 
is greater than the debt w^ bwo to any man since 
Greek days. The Greek's saw it, and hav^ l^t \h, 
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as their legacy modem thought, the edneoption of 
the Contemplative life as well as the critical method 
by wnich alone can that life be truly Realised. It was 
thc'one thing that made th^ Renaissance great, and 
gave us Humanism. It is the one thing that could 
makQ our own age great also; for the real weakness 
of England lies, not in ihcomplete armaments or 
unfortifiAi coasts, not in the poverty that creeps 
through sunless lanes, or thep drunkenness that brawls 
in loathsome courts, but simply in the tact that' her 
ideals are emotional and not intellectual. 

I do not deny tl»at the intellectual ideal is difficult 
of attainment, still less that it is, and jwhaps will be 
for years to come, unpopular with the crowd. It 
so easy for people U) have sympathy with suffering. 
It is so difficult for them to have sympathy with 
thought. Indeed, so^ little do ordinary people undcr- 
sfand what thought really is, that they seem to imagine 
that, when they have said thajt a theoiy is dangerous, 
they have pronounced its condemnation, whereas it* 
is only such theories that have any true intellectual 
value. An idea tlfut is not dangerous, is unjvorthy of* 
being called an idea at all. 

E%ncst: Gilbert, you bewilder me. You ‘have told 
me that all art is, in its cssened, inimoral. Are you 
going to tell me rvmdhat all thought is, in its essence, 
dangerous ? , 

Gilbert: Yes, in the practical sphere it is so. The 
security of society* lies* in custom and unconscious 
r instinct, and the basis of the stability*of society, as 9. 
*healthy organism*, if- the complete absence of any 
intelligence amongst its members. The great majority 
pf people Seeing fully a\-are of this, rank thAuselves 
.naturally on the. side of that splendid S5^tem that 
elevates them to tjie dimity of machines, and rag^ 
so wildly against the intrusion ^of the intellectum 
faculty into any/mestioft that concerns Jife, that one 
is tempted to deline man ds a rational animal who 
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always )ose§ his temper when he is 6alled upon to act 
in accordance with the dictates of reason. Bdt let 
us turn from the practical sphere, and say no* more 
about the wicked philantliropists, who, indeed, may 
well be left to the mercy of the almond-eyed sage of 
the Yellow River Chuang Tsu the wise, who has proved 
that such well-meaning and offensive busybodies have 
destroyed the* simple and spontaneous virtue that 
there is in man. They £fl:e a wearisome topic, and I 
am anxious to get back to the sphere in which criticism 
is free. 

Ernest: The sphere of the intellect ? 

, Gilbert: Y’es. You remehil|^er*that I spoke of the 
critic as being in his own way as creative as the artist, 
whose work, indeed, may be raeA;ly of value in so far 
as it gives tc?thc critic a suggestion for some new mood 
of thought and feeling which Jie can realise with 
equal, or perhaps greater, distinctioil of form, aifd, 

^ through the jisc of a., fi^esh medium .of expression, 
make differently beautiful and more p^fect. Well, 
you seemed to be a little sceptical about the theory. 
•But perhaps I wronged you ? • 

Ernest: I am not really sceptical about it, but I 
must admit that I feel very strongly that such .work 
as* you describe thb* critic producing—and 5reative 
such work must undoubtedly be admitted to be—is, 
of necessity, purely subjective, whereas the greatest 
work is objective always, objective and impersonal. • 

Gilbert: The difference ibetween objective and 
subjective work one of external form merely. I^ isw 
accidental, 'not ess(jntial. All.»artistic creation ii 
absolutely subjunctive. The very landscape thafr Corot 
looked *at was, as he said himself, but a fAood of his 
own mind ; and^tliose great figures qf Greek or Engfisl; 
drama that seem to us to posses.®^ an actual existence 
of their own, apaj;t from the poets who shaped and 
fashioned thorn, are, in their •ultirjatp analysis, simply 
the poets themselves, not as they thought ^icy we^e, 
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but as they thought they were not; and ,by such 
thinking came in strange manner, though but for 
a monfent, really so to be. For out of otirsdves we can 
nevdt pass, nor can there be, in creation what in the 
creator was not. Nay, 1 would say that the more 
objective a creation appears to be, the more subjective 
, it really is. Shakespeare might have met Rosencrantz 
and Guiii^cnstern in the white streets of London, or 
seen the serving-men of rivahhouses bite their thumbs 
at each other iif the open square ; but fiamlet came 
out of his soul, and Romeo out of his passion. They 
were elements of his nature to which he gave visible 
form, impulses that* stirred so strongly within him 
that he had, as it wefli perforce, to suffer them to* 
reahse their energy, /lot on the lower plane of actual 
life, where they would have been trammelled and 
constrained and so made imperfect, but on that 
imaginative plane of* art where Love can indeed fmd 
in Dca^h its rjch fulfilmcntj where one can stab the 
eavesdropper behind the arras,* and wrestle in a new- • 
made grave, and make a guilty king drink his qwn 
hurt, and see one’s (father's spirit, beneath the glimpses • 
of the moon, stalking in complete steel from misty 
wall to wall. Action behig limited would have left 
Shak*espcare unsatisfied and unexpressed; and, just 
as it is*becausc h^ did nothing that he has been able 
to achieve everything, so it is because he never speaks 
I to us of himself in his plays* that his plays reveal him 
to us absolutely, and sljow us his true nature and 
temperament far more completely ’ tlian do those^ 
§tihnge and exquisite^sonnets, even, in vhicli he bares 
to crystal eyes the secret closet o*f hisiieart.^Yes, the 
objective ftnn is the mo:subjective in matter. ,Man 
is Itast himself when he talks in his own person. Give 
him a mask, and He will tell you the thith. < 

Ernest: The critic,* then, being limited to the 
subjective form, will nocrssarily be less able fully to 
ex{)res^ liimself than*the artist, who has Jilways at his 
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disposal the forms that are impersonal ahd objective. 

Gilbert: •'iiiot necessarily, and certainly not at‘all 
if he recognises that each mode of criticism is^ in its 
highest development, siipply a mood, and that we are 
never more true to ourselves than when we are in¬ 
consistent. The jesthetic critic, constant only to the 
principle of beauty in at* things, w'ill ever be Idoking 
for fresh impressions, winning from the varirjis schools 
the secret of their charip, bowing, it may be, before 
foreign altars, or smiling, if it be his fancy, at strange 
new gods. What other people call one's past lias, no 
doubt, everything to do with then], but'has absolutely 
nothing to do with oneself.. The*raan who regards hfa 
* past is a man who deserves t .5 have no future to look 
fo^ard to. When one has found expression for a 
mood, one ijas done with it. Vou laugh ; but believe 
me it is so. Yesterday it was Realism that charmed one. 
One gained from it that nouvemt frisren which it n^^s 
its aim to ptoduce. One analysed it, explained^it, and 
wearied of it. *At sunsef came the Luminisi^ in painting, 
an(i the Symboliste in ])octry, and the spirit of medi- 
aevalism, that spirit which belongs not to time but 
to temperameiit, woke suddenly in wounded Russia, 
and stirred us for a momenbby the terrible fascination 
o^pain. To-day th»^ry is for Romance, and alfeady 
the leaves are tremulous in the valley, and‘on the 
purple hill-tops walks Beauty with slim gilded feet. 
The old modes of creation linger, of course. The , 
artists reproduce either themselves or each other, 
^with wearisome^ iteration. But Criticism is always 
moving on,-apd the critic is al\jay^ developing. • * 
Nor, d!^in, thef critic really limited to tUc sub¬ 
jective* form of expression. The method o^the drama 
is h£s, as well as the method of the epos. He may ciSe 
dialogue, as he 'did who set Milton' talking to Marvel 
on the nature of comedy aad ^tragedy, and made 
Sidney and Lord Brooke di‘jc9urse on letters beneath 
the Penshurst oaks ; or-adopt naltrrftion, as Mr^ Pa^er 
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is fond of doing, ^ach of whose Imaginary. Po^;lraits— 
IS tio^ that the title of the book ?—presents<0 us, under 
the fanciful guise of fiction, some fine and exquisite 
piece of criticism, one on the painter Watteau, another 
on the philosophy of Spinoza, a third on the Pagan 
elements of the early Renaissance, and the last, and 
in some respects the most suggestive, on the source of 
' that Auf^liirung, that enlightening which dawned on 
Germany in the last century, and to which our own 
culture owes so great a debt. Dialogue, certainly, 
that wonderful literary form which, from Plato to 
Lucian, and from Lucian to Giordano Bruno, and from 
Bruno to that grand ,old Bagan in whom Carlyle took 
such delight, the creatr/c critics of the world have ■ 
always employed, can never lose for the tliinker*its 
attraction as a mode* of expression. By its means he 
can both reveal and conceal himself, and give form 
to^ every fancy,, and‘roality to every mood. By its 
means he can exhibit the object from each point of 
view, aJid sl)o\V it to us in thfe round, \is a sculptor 
shows us things, gaining in this*manner all the richn^s 
and reality ol effec^ that comes from those side issues 
that are suddenly suggested by the dentraT idea in 
its progress, and really illumine the idea more com¬ 
pletely, or from those felicitous af1,e^*-thoughts that give 
a fuller#completeness to the central scheme, and yet 
convey something *of the delicate charm of chance. 

Ernest: By its means, * too, he can invent an 
* imaginary antagonisjt, and convert him when he 
chooses by some absurdly sophistical argument. 

• Gilbert: Ah I it _^is so easy to convert* others. It is ' 
sO difficult to convert* oneself. To- arrive at ^^rhat one 
really fielieyes, one must speak througn lips different 
froip one*s own. To know the truth one must imagine 
myriads of falsehoods. P'or what is Truth ? In matters, 
of religion, it is simply the opinion that has survived. 
In matters of science, it j%the ultintate sensation. In 
matters of art, it ijf oite’s last mood. And you see now, 
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Ernest,^ that the critic has at his ^disposal as many 
objective f®nns of expression as the Artist has. I^uskin 
put his criticism into imaginative prose, and is juperb 
in his changes and contradictions ; and Browning put 
his into blank verse anc? made painter and pout yield 
us their secret; and M. Renan uses dialogue, and Mr. 
Pater fiction, and Ros^tti translated into s»nnet- 
music the colour oi Giorgione and the design of Ingres, ’ 
and his own design and colour also, feelingf with the 
instinct of one who had many modes of utterance, that 
the ultimate art is literature, and the finest and fullest 
medium that of words. 

Ernest: Well, now that ^ou Jikve settled that th^ 

• critic has at his disposal idl tobjective forms, 1 wish 
yotf would tell me what are tht; qualities tliat should 
characterise the true cntic. • ■* 

Gilbert: What would you say they were ? 

Ernest: Well, I should say'that,a critic should 
above all tlfings be fair. 

Gilbert: Aii 1 not fuir. A critic cannot b^ fair in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is only about things 
that do not interest one that one can give a really 
unbiassed opirfion, wliich is no doubt the reason why 
an unbiassed opinion is aljvays absolutely valueless. 

man who secs jjotli sides of a question, is a man 
who sees absolutely nothing at all. Art is a passion, 
and, in matters of art, Thought is fhevitably coloured 
by emotion, and so is fluid rather than fixed, and, 
depending upon fine moods and exquisite moments,* 
cannot be narrpwed into the rigidity of a scientific 
'formula or ^ theological dogma. It is to the soul 
Art speaks, and theasoul may bt? rriade the prisoner df 
the mjpd as well as of the body. One shoul^, o^course, 
havfe no prejudices; but, as a great Frcnchijian 
.remarked a huadred years ago, it is one’s business in 
sucli matters to have prefereuceft, and when one has 
preferences one ceases to be f^. It is only an auctioneer 
who can equally and ipipart*ially admire all schools 
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of Art. No ;* fairness is ni)t one of the quaJitks of the 
tnfc critic. It is not even a condition criticism. 
Each /orm of Art with whicli we cofne in contact 
dominates us for the moment to the exclusion of 
every other form. We mfist surrender ourselves 
absolutely to the work in question, whatever it may 
be, if wish to gain its secret For the time, we must 
* think of nj)thing.else, can think o^ nothing else, indeed. 

Ernest: The true critic wilj be rational, at any rate, 
will he not ? • i 

Gilbert: Rational ? There are two ways of disliking 
art, Ernest. Ohc is to dislike it. I'he other, to like it 
rationally. For Art, ^s PJato saw, and not without 
regret, creates in listeitjr and spectator a form of • 
divine madness. It does not spring from inspiration, 
but it makes others inspired. Reason is not the faculty 
to which it appeals. If one loves Art at all, one must 
lo^e it beyond,all ( 5 ther things in the world, and 
against such love, the reasejn, if one listened to it, 
would try quf. 'J'hcre is nothing sane about tJie * 
worship of beauty. It is too splendid to be sane. 
Those of whose liv^s it forms the dominant note will ^ 
always seem to the world to be pure vi^ionarits. 

Ernest: Weil, at least, the critic will be sincere. 

Gilbert: A little sincerity is a ^i?ngerous’“thing, aiyi 
a great 'deal of it is absolutely fatal. The true critic 
will, indeed, alAva^s be sincere in his devotion to the 
,principle of beauty, but he* will seek for beauty in 
every age and in ea^'.h school, and will never suffer 
himself to be limited* to anV settled custom of thought, 
dr tderotyped mo 4 c of looking at things. He will * 
realise Jiiraself in nia*ny forms, and ^y a tjfiousand 
different w^ys, and will e''cr be curious of new jscnsa- 
tione and fresh points of view. Through consfant 
ciiange, and through constant change*alone, he will, 
find his true unity. He will not consent to be the slave 
of his own opinions. Fo^; what is mind but motion in 
the intellectual sptiefe ? The*essencc of thought, as 
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the esscpceof life, is growth. You mutit not he frightened 
by words, ♦Ernest. What people call iiisincerjty* is 
simply a method by which we can multiply nur 
personalities. • 

Ernest: I am afraid I have not been fortunate in 
my suggestions. 

Gilbert: Of the three <4ualificatioiis you mentioned, 
two, sincerity «ind fairness, were, if not actui^ly moral, 
at least on the borderland of morals, and the first 
coixiition of criticism is that the critic should be able 
to recognise that the sphere of Art and the sphere of 
Ethics are absolutely distinct and separate. When they 
are confused. Chaos has egme pgain. They are tc«) 
•often confused in England »now, and though our 
mrtQeni Puritans cannot destroy* a beautiful thing, 
yet, by of their extraordinary prurience, they 

can almost taint beauty for a moment. It is chiefly, .1 
regret to say, llirough journalism that such peojplo 
find expression.’ I regret,it because there is much to 
be siiid in fcfvour of fnodern joumalLAn;. giving 
us^ the opinions of the uneducated, it keeps us in 
touch with the ignorance of thp community. By 
carefully cliro/iicliiig the current events of contem¬ 
porary life, it shows us of what very little importance 
such events really By invariably discussing the 
unnecessary, it makes us rmderstand what things are 
requisite for culture, and what airc hot. But it sliould 
not allow poor Tartuffe tb write articles upon modern^ 
art. Mdicn it docs this it stultifies itself. And yet* 
^ Tartuffe's articles and Chadhand's' notes do this good, 
*at least. Xh^ serve to show ho^Y extremely limited 
is the ovcr,whick ethics, and*cthical consid^ationS, 
can claim to exercise influence. Science 15 out of the 
reac*h of morals, for her eyes are fixed upon eternal 
.truths. Art is' out of the reach of mor^s, for her 
eyes are fixed upon things bealutiful and immortal 
and ever-changing. To mo^ajs belong the lower and 
less intellecfual spheres., Howevdr, let these mouthing 
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Puritans ; th^y have their comic side# \Ylio can 
help laughing wlfen an ordinary journalist seriously 
propo^ to hmit the subject-matter at the disposal 
of the artist ? Some limitation might well, and will 
soon, I hope, be placed upon *some of our newspapers 
and newspaper writers. For they give us the bald, 
sordid^ disgusting facts of life. They chronicle, with 
'degrading^avidity, the sins of the second-rate, and with 
the conscientiousness of the ijlitcraie give us accurate 
and prosaic details of the doings of people of absolutely 
no interest whatsoever. But the artist, who accepts 
the facts of life; and j^et transforms them into shapes of 
beauty, and makes ttiem yehicles of pity or of awe, 
and shows their colouw element, and their wonder, * 
and their true ethical import also, and builds ouf of 
them a world more *redl than reality itself, and of 
loftier and more noble import—who shall set limits 
to him ? Not thc;apostlcs of that new Journalism which 
is Cut the old vulgarity writ large.” Not the apostles 
of that hew ^utitanism, which is but the* whine of the 
hypocrite, and is both writ and spoken badly. The 
mere suggestion is, ridiculous. Let us leave these 
wicked people, and proceed to the di^ussioh of the 
artistic qualifications necessary for the true critic. 

ErrKst: And what are they ? ,Tell me yourself. «. 

Gilbert: I'emperament is the primary requisite for 
the critic—a tempferament exquisitely susceptible to 
beauty, and to the various'impressions that beauty 
Ogives us. Under wha^ conditions, and by what means, 
this temperament is’cngcrldered in raqp or individual, 
we »vill not discuss at present. It is sufficient to note * 
that it ^xists, and thic there is in us ^ Leauty-sense, 
separate fro^i the other sen^'cs and above them, separate 
froni the reason and of nobler import, separate from*the 
soul and of equal value—a sense that* leads some to, 
create, and others, thfc finer spirits as I think, to con¬ 
template merely. But to^bjp purified &nd made perfect. 
this sense reqiiires ^nse form of exquisite eilvironment. 
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Without this it starves, or is dullf^. Y.u remenjber 
that lovely passage in which Plato describes *how a 
young (ireek* should be educated, and with what 
insistence he dwells up(^n the importance of surround¬ 
ings, telling us how the lad is to be brought up in the 
midst of fair sights and sounds, so that the beauty 
of material things may* prepare his soul for Ihe re^ 
ception of the beauty that is spirituaU lnse*isibly, and 
withoxit knowng the reason why, he is to develop that 
real love of beauty whicli, as Plato ts never weary of 
reminding us, is the true aim of education. By slow 
degrees there is to be engendered ip him such a tempera¬ 
ment as will lead him naturallj* and simply to choefee 
the good in preference to the^bad, and, rejecting what 
is''lmlgar and discordant, to foUpw by fine instinctive 
taste all th^-t possesses grace and charm and loveliness. 
Ultimately, in its due course, this taste is to become 
critical and self-conscious, but *at fi?st it is to e«ist 
purely as h, cultivated »instinct, and, he yho has 
received this* true culture of the inner man will with 
clfar and certain vision perceive the omissions and 
faults in art or natuic, and with a taste that cannot 
err, while he praises, and finds his pleasure in what 
is good,-and receives it into his soul, and so becomes 
good and noble, he.will rightly blame and hate the 
bad, now in the days of his youth^ even before he is 
able to know the reason why: and so, when, later 
on, the critical and self-conscious spirit develops in« ’ 
him, he “ will recognise anc^ salute it as a friend with 
whom his edT^cation has made him long familiar.” J 
need hardly .«^y, Ernest, how f^f we in England h*a\e 
fallen shbrt of^his iUeai, and 1 can imagine tke smile 
that would illuminate the glossy face of tic Philistine 
if one ventured to suggest to him that the true ^im 
.of education Was the love of beauty, and that the 
methods by which educatiorf sflould work were the 
development of tebiperamcirt^ the cultivation of taste, 
and the creation of the •critical spirit. 
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Yet, even i’or there is left some lovelii^ess of 
environment, and the dulness of tutors and professors 
matters^ very little when one can loiter in the grey 
cioistdrs at Magdalen, and listen to some flute-like voice 
singing in Waynfieete's chapel, or lie in 'the green 
meadow, among the strange snake-spotted fritillaries, 
fnd wa\ch the sunburnt noon smite to a finer gold the 
tower’s gilded vanes, or wander up the Christ Church 
staircavse beneath the vaulted,cciUng shadowy fans, 
or pass through •the sculptured gateway of Laud's 
building in the College of St. John. Nor is it merely 
at Oxford, or Cambj'idge, that the sense of beauty 
caJi be formed and tsained and perfected. All over 
England there is a Kenaifeance of the decorative Arts. 
Ughness has had its ejay. Even in the houses of ftie 
rich there is taste, and the houses of those \vho arc not 
rich have been made gracious and comely and sweet 
to Ipve in. Cahban, jloor noisy Caliban, thinks that 
when h^ has ceased to make mows at a* thing, the 
thing ceases to exist. But if he*mocks n <5 longer, it is 
because he has been met with' mockery, swifter aijd 
keener than his own, and for a moment has been 
bitterly schooled into that silence which should seal 
for ever his uncouth distewted lips. What lias been 
done dp to now, has been chiefly int the clearing of tl^ 
way. It'is always jnoxG difficult to destroy than it is 
to create, and when what one lias to destroy is vulgarity 
.and stupidity, the task of destruction needs not 
merely courage but also pontempt. Yet it seems to 
me to have been, in a measure, done*- ^Wc have got ^ 
rijfi bf what was bad. ^We have now to piake what is * 
beautiful. And tliough the mission of the Vesthetic 
movement is to lure pe^ pic to contemplate, *ot to 
lead' them to create, yet, as the creative instincl is 
strong in the Celt] and it is the Celt who leads, 
in art, there is nc/ i^ason why in future years 
this strange Renaissance«should n6t become almost 
as ,mighty in its ^ajf as waa that new birth of Art 
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that \voke many centuries a^o in i^e rUies of Ifaly. 

Certainly, for the cultivation oi temperament, we 
must turn t® the decorative arts : to the atts that 
touch us, not to the^arts that teach us. Modem 
pictures arc, no doubt, delightful to look at. At least, 
some of them arc. But they are quite impossible to 
live with ; they arc to« clever, too assertive, *too in* 
tellectual. 'Wieir meaning is too obvious.* and their 
method too clearly defijied. One exhausts what they 
have to say in a very short time, and*then they become 
as tedious as one's relations. I am very fond of the 
work of many of the fmpressiovist painters of Paris 
and London. Subtlety and distinction have not yet 
left the school. Some of •their arrangements and 
hSfmonies serve to remind oneyf the unapproachable 
beauty of,Gautier’s immorfal Symphonic en Blanc 
Majenr, that flawless masterpiece of colour and music 
which may have suggested the type a# well as the tkles 
of many of f licit' best pictures. For a cla§s that ^yelcomes 
the incompetent with sympathetic eagerness, and that 
cqnfuses the bizarre with the beautiful, and vulgarity 
with tmth, they are extremely accomplished. They 
can do Etchings that have the brilliancy of epigrams, 
pastels that are as fascinarting as paradoxes, and as 
for their portraits, whatever the commonplace may say 
against them, no one can deny tha± they pos^ss that 
unique and wonderful charm which belongs to works of 
pure fiction. But even the Impressionists, earnest and* ’ 
industrious aS they are, will pot do. I like them. Their 
white ke>Tiote^ with its variations in lilac, was an erg. 
in colour, /rjiough the momenl does not make*the 
man, th^ mompnt cbrtainly malces the Impressionist, 
and fee the moment in art, and the “ monaent's monu¬ 
ment," as Rossetti phrased it, what may not be.sifid ? 
.They are suggestive also. If they have not opened the 
eyes of the blind, thej^^ have ^t least given great en¬ 
couragement to the short ^ightedj and while their 
leaders may have all *the inexperience of cld age, 
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their yoiuig then qjie far too wise to be ever sensible. 
Yet they will insist on treating painting as*if it were 
a mode* of autobiography invented for the use of the 
illiterate, and are always prating to us on their coarse 
gritty canvases of their unnecessary selveSi and their 
unnecessary opinions, and spoiling by a vulgar over- 
<r‘mphasis that fine contempt •■of nature which is the 
best and only modest tiling abou* them, .One tires, at 
the end, of the work of individ^ials whose individuality 
is always noisy, and generally unintcresueg. There* is 
far more to be said in favour of tliat newer school 
at Paris, the Archaici^tes, as they call themselves, who, 
refusing to leave the artist entirety at the mercy of 
the weather, do not ftrid the ideal of art in mere 
atmospheric effect, buf seek rather for the imaginattce 
beauty of design and the* loveliness of fair polour, and* 
rejecting the tedious reahsm of those who merely 
paiFt what they secj try to see something wortli 
seeing, jiiid to ^ see it not merely with Uclual and 
physical vision, but with that* nobler vision of the 
soul which is as far wider in spiritual scope as it is far 
more splendid in artistic jiurpose. They, at any rat*e, 
work under those decorative conditions* that bach art 
requires for its perfection, and have sufficient aesthetic 
instinct to regret those sordid and stupid limitations 
of absolute modernity, of form wliich have proved the 
ruin of so many oi the Impressionists. Still, the art 
tthat is frankly decorative is'the art to live with. It 
is, of all our visible arts, the one art that creates in us 
both mood and tcmfx;ramcnt. Merc colour, unspoiled 
by fhcaning, and unilied with definite form, can speak ' 
to the sr>ul in a thousand different ways, Yhe ftantiony 
that residestin the delicate proportions of lin<4S and 
mas!5es becomes mirrored in the mind. The repetitions 
o'f pattern give us* rest. The marveLl^ of design stir, 
the imagination, in tfic mere loveliness of tlie materials 
employ^ there are latcnt#elements bf culture. Nor is 
thiii all. By its d<?litfcratfe rejection of NAture as the 
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ideal ,of t>eauty, as well as of tb^ imitative method 
of the ofdinary painter, decorative art not •merely 
prepares the^oul for the reception of true imdginative 
work, but develops in^it that sense of form which is 
the basis of creative no less than of critical achieve¬ 
ment. For the real artist is he who proceeds, not 
from feeling to form, but from form to thought and 
passion. He»does not first conceive an ide-t, and then 
say to himself, " I wilj put my idea into a complex 
metre of fourteen lines,” but, realising the beauty of 
the sonnet-scheme, he conceives ce^ain modes of 
music and methods of rhyme,, and the mere form 
suggests what is to fill it* and* make it intellectually 
and emotionally complete. •From time to time the 
^rld cries out against some Jjharming artistic poet, 
because, t9 use its hackneyed and silly phrase, he has 
” nothing to say.” But if he liad something to say, 
he would probably say it, and the* result would 
tedious. It is ‘just because he liad i\o new inessage, 
that he can do beautitul work. He gains his inspiration 
f^om form, and from form purely, as an artist should. 
A real jiassion would ruin him.^ Whatever actually 
occurs IS spoiled for art. All bad poetry springs from 
genuine- feeling. To be natural is to be obvious, and to 
i»e obvious is to be‘inartistic. 

Ernest: I wonder do you really believe what you 
say ? 

Gilbert: Why should yon wonder ? It is not mcrelj-i 
in art that the body is thfj soul., In every sphere of 
life Form is .tlie beginning of things. The rhythmic 
harmonious gestures of dancing,convey, Plato tells ivs, 
both rh^hm ?4id harmony into the mind. F<wras aie 
the^fcod of faith, cried Newman in one oi those great 
moments of sincerity that make us admire and Show 
,the man. He * was right, though he may not have 
known how terribly right lib was. The Creeds are 
believed, not bechuse they* are rational, but because 
they are repeated. Yes; Form’ is* everything. It is 
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the secret of life. ]^4nd expression for a sorrow, .and it 
will ‘become dear to you. Find expression for a joy, 
and yoi* intensify its ecstasy. Do you ^^^sh to love ? 
Use Eove's Litany, and the words will create the 
yearning from which the world fancies that they spring. 
Have you a grief that corrodes your heart ? Steep 
yoursell in the language of grief, learn its utterance 
from Prints Hamlet and Queen Constance, and you 
will find that mere expression a mode of consolation, 
and that Form, which is the birth of passion, is also 
the death of pain. And so, to return to the sphere of 
Art, it IS Form* that, creates not merely the critical 
temperament, but also the jesthetic instinct, that 
unerring instinct that re^als to one all things under 
their conditions of beajaty. Start with the worship'bf 
form, and there is no secret in art that >4^11 not be 
revealed to you, and remember that in criticism, as in 
crea/ion, temperament? is everj*thing, and that it is, 
not by Jthe time of their production, but by the 
temperaments* to which they appeal, thaf the schools 
of art should be historically grouped. , 

Ernest: Your theory of education is delightful. But 
what influence will your critic, brought up in these 
exquisite surroundings, possess ? Do you really think 
that afiy artist is ever affected by.oriticism ? * 

Gilbert*: The infl^enpe of the critic will be the mere 
fact of his own existence. He will represent the flawless 
type. In him the culture of t'ne century will sec itself 
realised. You must mit a^k of him to have any aim 
other than the perfecting of himself. Tlje demand of 
tfi^ tntellect, as has bjen well said, is synply to feel 
itself alk/e. The critic may, indeed, desire to Exercise 
influence ; t«it, if so, he w^h concern himself note with 
thd individual, but with the age, which he will seek 
td wake into consciousness, and to mike responsive, . 
creating in it new deiir^ and appetites, and lending 
it his larger vision and hL% nobler mbods. ^The actual 
art ,of tq-day will dccflpy him ^ess than the art of to- 
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morrow, far less than the art of ye,pterday, and a^ for 
this or thlt person at present toiling away, wha^ do the 
industrious ihatter ? They do their best, n(> doubt, 
and consequently wc ^ct the worst from thefn. It 
is always ^th the best intentions that the worst work 
is done. And besides, my dear Ernest, when a man 
readies tlie age of forty, or becomes a * Royal 
Academician* or is elected a member of tlie*Athen®um 
Club, or is recognised^as a popular novelist, whose 
bdoks are in great demand at sArburban railway 
stations, one may have the amusement of exposing 
him, but one cannot have the pleasure of reforming 
him. And this is, I dare say, wry fortunate for him ; 
fojj I have no doubt that rcibnnation is a much more 
painful process than punishn^np is indeed punishment 
in its mosi aggravated and moral form—a fact which 
accounts for our entire failure as a community to 
reclaim that interesting phendmcn<m w^o is eddied 
the confirmed criming. • , , 

^Ernest: But may it not be that tl>e poet is the 
best judge of poetry, and the painter of painting ? 
Each aft miyst appeal primaril}* to the artist who 
works in it. His judgment will surely be the most 
valuable ? ' 

* Gilbert: The appeal of all art is simply to the 
artistic temperament. Art dues ^ot address herself 
to the sp)ecialist. Her claim is that she is universal, 
and that in all her manitestations she is one. Indeed# * 
so far from its being true ;that^the artist is the best 
judge of art, a really great artist can never judge 
of other people’s work at all, ajid- can hardly, in fa^t, 
judge 01 his cwn. That very concentration (d vision 
that rhakes a man an artist, limits by its sheer intensity 
his faculty of fine appreciation. The energy of creation 
hurries him blindly on to his owii goal. The wheels of 
his chariot raise ^le dust as dC cloud around him. The 
gods are hidden from eacluotlier. They can recognise 
their worshippers. That is all. „ , 
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Epmsi: You saytthat a great artist cannot^Veoognise 
the beatity of work different from his own. 

CilbfA: It is impossible for him to d6 so. Words¬ 
worth saw in Endymion merely a pretty piece of 
Paganism, and Shelley, with his dislike ot activity, 
was degf to Wordsworth^s message, being repelled by 
its form, and Byron, that gVeat passionate human 
incomplete^rcatifte, could appreciate neifher the poet, 
of the cloud nor tlie poet of the lake, and the wonder 
of Keats w,as hidden from him. The realism of Euripides 
was hateful to Sophokles. Those droppings of warm 
tej^rs had no music for him. Milton, with his sense 
of the grand style, coifld^nht understand the method 
of Shakespeare, any more than could Sir Joshua tiig 
method of Gainsboroughj Bad artists always admire 
each other's work. They call it being iai^e-minded 
and free from prejudice. But a truly great artist 
canilot conceive of life being shown, or beauty fashioned, 
under any conditions other fttan those fhat he has 
selected. Creation employs all its critical faculty within 
its own sphere. It may not use it in the sphere that 
belongs to others. If is exactly because a man# cannot 
do a thing that he is the proper judge of it. 

Etn&st: Do you really m‘ean that ? 

Gilbert Yes, for creation limits, \^ile contemplatioA 
widens, the vision. • 

, Ernest: But what about technique ? Surely each 
4 rt has its separate technique ? 

Gilbert: Certainly; • each art has its grammar and 
itf ipaterials. There is no mystery ab6i>t either, and - 
the incompetent can*aJ»vays be correct. Baf, >%hile the 
laws up6'n which Art rests may be fixed and certain, 
to .find thetf true realisativ^n they must be tohefced 
by the imagination, into such beauty Jhat they wiU 
seem an exception, ef.ch^one of them. Technique is ‘ 
really personality. That is the reasejn why the artist 
cannot teach it, why*the cannot learn it, and 

why the*iest|ietic critic ca.i understand it. To the great 
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poet, -thefre is only one method 9! mdbic—^liis own. 
To. the ^eat painter, there is only one manner of 
painting—ih&t which he himself employs. The«esthetic 
critic, and the £sthetii; critic alone„ can appreciate all 
forms and modes. It is to him that Art makes her appeal. 

Ernest: Well, I think I have put all my questions 
to you. And now I muj*t admit- ' ^ 

Gilbert: Ah I don*t say that you agree with me. 
When people agree with me I always feel that I must 
be WTong. 

Ernest: In that case I certainly won’t tell you 
whether I agree with you or jiot. But I will put 
anotlier question. You have »explained to me that 
^ticism is a creative art. tVhat future has it ? 

Gilbert: It is to criticisig tjjat the future belongs. 
The subjeit-matter at the disposal of creation becomes 
every day more limited in extent and variety. Pro¬ 
vidence and l^r. Walter Besaht hyve exhausted* the 
obvious. If creation is to last at all, jt can qply do so 
on the condition of becoming far more'jcritical than it 
is at present. l‘he old roads and dusty highways 
have b^cn trsiversed too often. Their charm has been 
worn away by plodding feet, and they have lost 
that element of novelty or Surprise which is so essential 
for romance. He*who would stir us now by fiction 
must either give us an entirely ^ew background, or 
reveal to us the soul of man in its innermost workings. 
'Jlie first is for the moment being done for us by Mv » 
Rudyard Kipling. As onc^tume^ over the pages of his 
Plain Tales Jr*om the Hills, one feels as if one were 
seated jinder a palm-tree reading life by superb flAspes 
of vulgarity. *The bright colours of the bazarfs dazzle 
one’s* eyes. The jaded, second-rate Anglo-Indians are 
in exquisite incongruity with their surroundings,* The 
mere lack of’style in the story-teller gives an odd 
journalistic realism to what He tells us. From the point 
of view of literature Mr. Kiphng is a genius who drops 
his aspirates. From the point of view of lifc„ he,is a 
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reporter who* knovffs vixlgarity better thai^ any one 
has ever known it. Dickens knew its clothes and its 
corned/. Mr. Kipling knows its essence and its serious¬ 
ness. 'He is our first authority on the second-rate, and 
has seen marvellous things through keyholes, and his 
backgrounds are real works of art. As for the second 
condition, we have had Broivning, and Meredith is 
with us. But there is still mucii to be^done in the 
sphere of introspection. People sometimes say that 
fiction is getting ^too morbid. As far as psychology 
is concerned, it, has never been morbid enough. We 
have merely touched* the surface of the soul, that is 
air. In one single ivory^eU df the brain there are stored 
away things more marvellous and more terrible tlwj!;^ 
even they have drean/ed, of, who, like the author of 
Le Rouge et le Noir, have segught to track the soul into 
its most secret places and to make life confess its 
dearest sins. StilF, there is a limit cven,.to the number 
of untried backgrounds, and* if is possible that a 
further development of the habit of introspection may 
prove fatal to that creative faculty to which it seeks 
to supply fresh mateiial. I myself am inclined to think 
that creation is doomed. It springs from too primitive, 
too najtural an impulse. However this may be, it is 
certain that the subject-matter 'gft the disposal ot 
creation is always* diminishing, while the subject- 
matter of criticism increases ^aily. There are always 
^tew attitudes for the mind, and new points of view. 
The duty of imposing 'form upon chaos does not grow 
le?s as the world advances. There wal never a time 
when Criticism was ■ m^rc needed than it i's now. It 
is only ‘by its means that Humanit)^ can become 
conscious of the point at w.iich it has arrived. * •- 
. Hdurs ago, Ernest, you asked me the uge of Criticism. 
You might just as \y:cll have asked me the use of 
thought. It is Criticism,*^ as Arnold ,p)oints out, that 
creates the intellec^us^l atmosphere of the .age. It is 
Criticism, as I hope to point ‘out myself some day. 
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that xnak^s the mind a fine instriiment. We, in. our 
educational system, have burdened the mcmoi’y with 
a load of unconnected facts, and laboriously‘striven 
to impart our laboriously-acquired knowledge. We 
teach people how to remember, we never teach them 
how to grow. It has never occurred to us to try and 
develop in the mind a more subtle quality of appre* 
hension and'discernment. The Greeks did this, and 
when we come in contact with the Greek critical 
intellect, we cannot but be conscious that, while 
our subject-matter is in every respect larger and 
more varied than theirs, theirs iJ the only method by 
which this subject-matter cai; b6 interpreted. England 
has done one thing; it has invented and established 
Public Opinion, which is an* attempt to organise the 
i^orance df the community, and to elevate it to the 
chgnity of physical force. But Wisdom has always 
been hidden from it. Considered as "an instrumei/t of 
thought, the, English mind is coarse and undeveloped. 
The only thing that Ciui purify it is the*growth of the 
critical instinct. 

ft is Criticism, again, that, by Concentration, makes 
culture possible. It takes the cumbersome mass of 
creative* work, and distils i{ into a finer essence. Who 
t!iat desires to reta^h any sense of form coul4 struggle 
through the monstrous multitudiftous books that the 
world has produced, books in which thought stammers 
or ignorance brawls ? The thread that is to guide us 
across the wearisome labyrinth* is in the hands of 
Criticism. Nay more, where there is no record, ^and 
history.^s either lost, or was never written. Criticism 
can re-create the past for us from the vcry *sniallcst 
fragment of language or art, just as 5?hrely as the 
man of science, can from some tiny bone, or the meye 
impress of a foot upon a rqck? rc-create for us the 
winged dragon or,Titan lizard that once made the earth 
shake beneath its tread, cah''caH B,ehemoth out of his 
cave, and make Leviathan swim once more ac^ossdhe 
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startled sea. Preli^btoric history belongs to,thd philo- 
logical*and archaeological critic. It is to, him that the 
origii^s' of things are revealed. The self-conscious 
deposits of an age are nearly always misleading. 
Through philological criticism alone we know more of 
the c^turies of which no actual record has been 
preserved, than we do of t\ie centuries that have 
left us thefr scrolls. It can do for Ub what can be done 
neither by physic^ nor metaphysics. It can give us the 
exact science of mind in the progress of becoming. 
It can do for u*’ what History cannot do. It can tell 
us what man thought before he learned how to write. 
You have ‘asked me aboyt 'the influence of Criticism. 
I think I have answered that question already; but 
there is this also to be 4 aid. It is Criticism that makes 
us cosmopolitan. The Manchester school trfcd to make 
men realise the brothcyluiod of humanity, by pointing 
outHhe commercial advantages of peace.. It sought 
to degrade the .wonderful worlS into a com/non market¬ 
place for the buyer and the seller. It addressed itself 
to the lowest instincts, and it failed. War followed updn 
war, and the tradesman's creed did not 'prevent 
France and Germany from clashing together in blood¬ 
stained battle. There are others of our own day whp 
seek to appeal to mere emotiona*! sympatliics, or to 
the shallow dogmas of-some vague system of abstract 
ethics. They have their Peace Societies, so dear to 
the sentimentalists, and their proposals for unarmed 
International Arbitration,' so popular among those 
who,, have never read history. But mere emotional 
sympathy will not da It is toq variable, rnd too 
closely (Connected with the passions; abd a bo^rd of 
arbitrators ’s<^ho, for the general welfare of the race, 
ai;e to be deprived of,the power of puttingptheir decisions 
into execution, will i\ot ,be of much avail. There is 
only one thing worse than Injustice, and that is Justice 
without her sword <in<hef 'nand. When Right is not 
Might, it is Jivil. 
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No f the emotions will not make fe cosmopolitan, any 
more than the greed for gain could do so It is only 
by the cultivation of the habit of intellectual Criticism 
that .we shall be able to rise superior to race-prejudices. 
Goethe—you will not misunderstand what I say—was 
a German of the Germans. He loved his coun*^ry—no 
man more so. Its people were dear to him ; and he led 
them. Yet, when the iron hoof of Napoledn trampled 
upon vineyard and cornfield, his lips were silent. 
“ How can one write songs of hatred witliout hating ? " 
he said to Eckermann, “ and how cculd I, to whom 
culture and barbarism arc alone'of importance, hate a 
nation which is among t'h#' most cultivated of the 
^acth, and to which I ow’e so great a part of my own 
cultivation ? ” This note, sovnded in the modem world 
by Goethe'*first, will becomo, I think, the starting point 
for tlic cosmopolitanism of the future. Criticism will 
anniliilate race-prejudices, by insistiilg upon the Unity 
of the hum?n mind in the variety of its forms. If we 
are tempted to make war upon another nation, we 
shall remember that we are seeking to destroy an 
elemenl* of cur own culture, aiCd possibly its most 
important clement. As long as war is regarded as 
wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is 
looked u}X>n as vi/lgar, it will cease to be popular. 
The change will of course, be slow-, and people will not 
be conscious of it. They will not say “ We will not 
war against France because her prose is perfect,*' but'* 
because the prose of France is’jxjrfcct, they will not 
hate? the land. Intellectual criticism will bind Europe 
togethw in 'bonds far closer than those that can.ibe 
forged by shopman or sentimentalist. It wiu' give us 
the peace that springs from understanding. 

Nor is this all. It is Criticism that, recognising no 
position as final, and refusing‘to bind itself by the 
shallow shibbole*^hs of any sect or school, creates that 
serene philosophic temper* which loves truth for its 
own sake, and loves ii not the less because it knows 
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it to be unattainabifc. How little we have of f^is temper 
in En^and, and how much we need it! The English 
mind i^ always in a rage. The intellect of the race is 
wasteS in the soKiid and stupid quarrels of second- 
rate politicians or third-rate tlieologians. It was 
reserve^ for a man of science to show us the supreme 
example of that sw'cct reasonableness '* of which 
Arnold spdke so 'wisely, and, alas i to so little effect. 
The author of the Origin of Species had, at any rafe, 
the philosophic 'temper. If one contemplates the 
ordinary pulpits and platforms of England, one can 
but feel the contempt of Julian, or the indifference of 
Montaigne: Wo arc ddmjnitcd by the fanatic, whose 
worst vice is his sincerity. Anything approaching^Jw 
the free play of thcr mind is practically unknowm 
amongst us. People cry out against tlie siriner, yet it 
is not the sinful, but the stupid, who .are our shame. 
Theve is no sin e^feept stupidity. n 

Ernesto: Ah J -what an antinomian you |ire ! 

Gilbert: The artistic critic, like the mystic, is an 
antjnomian alw’ays. To be good, according to th'e 
vulgar standard of goodness, is obviously quite easy. 
It merely requires a certain amount of sordid terror, 
a certain lack of imaginative thought, and a certain low 
passion for. middle-class rcsjKtctablfity. ^Esthetics are 
higher than ethics. They belong to a more spiritual 
sphere. To discern the beauty of a thing is the finest 
'point to which we can arrive. Even a colour-sense is 
more important, in tli^ development of the individual, 
th,an^a sense of right and wrong. iEsthetiw, in fact, are 
to .Ethics in the sphere, of conscious civilisatiop^, what, 
in the sphere of the external world, sexuitl is to natural 
selection. Ethics, like natural selection, make existence 
possible. iEsthetics,. like sexual selection, make life 
lovely and wonderful,‘^ll,it with new forms, and give 
it progress, and variety and change,^ And w'hen we 
reach the true cultup* tbat-ife our aim, we attain to that 
perfection of which tlic .saint's have dreamed, the 
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perfection of those to whom sin is ifnpossible,. not 
because tney make the renunciations of the ascetic, 
but because they can do everytliing they wish'without 
hurt to the soul, and ^an wish for, nothing th&t can 
do tlie sotil harm, the soul being an entity so divine 
that it is able to transform into elements of a richer 
experience, or a finer sftsceptibility, or a newer mode 
of thought, "acts or passions that with the common 
would be commonplacc,ior with the uneducated ignoble, 
or with tlie shameful vile. Is this tiangerous ? Yes; 
it is dangerous--all ideas, as I told ypu, are so. But 
the night w'caries, and the light* flickers in the lamp. 
One more thing I cannot hMp sajnng to you.» You hdve 
Sjjpken against Criticism as being a sterile thing. The 
nineteenth century is a turning ^int in history, simply 
on account of the work of two men, Darwin and Renan, 
the one the crijic of the Book of Nature, the other the 
critic of the bgoks of God. Not to recognise this is to 
miss the meaning of.one of the most important ereis 
in the progress of the world. Creation is always behind 
the age. It is Criticism that leads us. The Critical 
Spirit ?,nd the World-Spirit are C:ie. 

Ernest: And he who is in possession of this spirit, 
or whom this spirit possesses, will, I suppose, do ^ 
ftothing ? 

Gilbert: Like tJie Persephone 0/ whom Landor tells 
us, the sweet pensive Persephone around whose white 
feet the asphodel and amaranth are blooming, he wilP 
sit contented “ in that d(^p, lAotionless quiet which 
mortals pity, "and which the gods enjoy.'* He v^ill 
look ouf upon the world and kno^w its secret. By coht^LCt 
with divine things" he will become divine. His w'ill 
be.flfc perfect life, and his only. 

Ernest: Yqu have told me many strange things to¬ 
night, Gilbert. You have told 'me that it is more 
difficult to talk ^.bout a thing than to do it, and that 
to do nothing at all is tlu. /nof\t difficult thing in the 
world ; you have told me that all Art is immbral,, and 
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all thought dangei^us ; that criticism is more creative 
than creation, and that the highest criticism is that 
which feveals in the work of Art what Vhe artist had 
not pht there ; tha.t it is exactly because a man cannot 
do a thing that he is the proper judge of it'; ancf that 
the true critic is unfair, insincere, and not rational. 
My friend, you are a dreamer.' 

Gilbert: I am a dreamer. For* a dreamer is 

one who can only find his way by moonlight, and his 
punishment is th'at he sees the dawn before the rest 
of the world. * ^ 

Ernest : His punishment ?- 

'Gilbert :* And his reward. *But, see, it is dawn already. 
Draw back the curtains and open the windows wkiej. 
How cool the momin,f( O^r is ! Piccadilly lies at our 
feet like a long riband of silver. A famt purple mist 
hangs over the Park,^ and the shadows of the white 
houses arc purplb. It is too late to slfcp.. Let us go 
down to«Covent, Garden and at the rpses. Come ! 
I am tired of t-liought. 
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I N many of the soryewhat violent attacks that 
have recently been made on th^t spjpndour at 
mounting which now characterises our Shake- 
speiarian revivals in England, it •seems to have 
been tacitly assumed by tiie critics that* Shakespeare 
himself was more or less, indifferent t6 the costumes 
of his actors, and that, txaild ii« sec Mrs. Laiigtr^i's 
• production of Aniony mid Cht^patra, he would probably 
sff/that the play, and the play only, is the thing, and 
that every^liing else is leatht'f ^nd prunella. Wiiile, 
as regards any liislorical* accuracy in dross, Lord 
J.yttoii, in an Article in the Ntneleeyth Jias 

laid it down'as aMogma oLart that archaecdogy is entirely 
out of place ifi the pre^mtation of any 6f*^hakespeare’s 
))l^ys, and the attempt to introduce it one of the 
^ stupidest pedantries of an age of ppigs. 

Lord *I-yttofi's .position 1 shall examine later on; 
but, as regards the theory# that Shakespeare did not 
busy himself muc4^ about the costumc-wardrftbe of 
his theatre, anybody who caies to study Shakespeare’s 
method will see that there is absoftittly no dramatist 
of the French, English, dr Athenian stage who relies^* 
so much for his illusionist effects on the dress of his 
actors as Shakespeare docsliimself. 

* Knowing, how the artistic temperament is ahwiys 
fascinatdU by^ beauty of co^ume, he cvigslantty 
introduces into his plays masques and d^iccs, purely 
for the sake of the pleasure which they give the «ye ; 
,and we have still his stage-directions for the three 
great processions in Henry'ihe»Eipith, directions which 
are characterised by the most extraordinary elabtjratc- 
ness of detail down to the collar^of^S.S. and the pearls 
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in Anne Bolcjai’s^air. Indeed it would l)c q\iile easy 
for a-modem manager to rej)roduce thest* pageants 
absolutely as Shakespeare had them designed; arid 
so accurate Were, they that one of tlic court oflicials 
of the time, writing an account of the last perforfhance 
of the play at the Globe Theatre to a friend, actually 
.complains of their realistic eharacter, notably of the 
production on the stage of the Knights*of the Garter 
in the robes and insignia of thc^order as being calculated 
to bring ridiculc'on the real ceremonies ; much in the 
same spirit in which tlie French Government, some 
time ago, prohibited .that delightful actor, M. Christian, 
fnom appearing in uniform, on the p)lca that it was 
prejudicial to the glory ofthe army that a colonel sliould' 
be caricatured. And/ elsewhere the gorgeousness of 
apparel which distinguislird the English >tago under 
Shakespeare’s influence was attacked by the c<jn- 
tersporary crities, not as a rule, however, on the 
grounds, of the,democratic tendoncics'of realism, but 
usually on tl;6se irK^ral grounds' wliich afe alw'ays the 
last refuge of people who have no sense of beauty., 
The pjoint, how'ever, whicti 1 wish to empljasise is, . 
not that Shakespeare appreciated the value of lovely 
costumes in adding picturesqueness to poetry, but 
that He saw how iin]X)rtant costume is as a means of 
produciifg certain cjramatic effects. Many of Iiis plays, 
such as Measure for Measure, Turlflh Nig/U, The Two 
\CenUemeu oj Verona, Alls Well that Ends Well, 
Cymhelifie, and others, dejjend ftn their illusion on the 
character of the various drcs.ses \vo.rti, by the hero , 
or the heroine; the delightful scene [n-Henry the 
Sixth, ct\ the modem miracles of licaling by faith, loses 
all its point unless Glost( * is in black and scarlet*,' jand 
the defwitmetU of the Merry Wives of Windsor hinges 
on the colour of Ah’^e Page’s gown. As for the uses • 
Shakespeare makes of disguises the instances arc almost 
numberless. Posthumous, hides his' passion under a 
pea^ani's garb, and E'dgar his pride beneath an idiot's 
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rags • Portia wears the apparel of$a lawyer, and Hosa- 
lind is attired in “ all points as a man ; ” the doak-bag 
of Pisanio changes Imogen to the youth Fidele*; ^Jessica 
rie<^ from her father'* house in boy's dress, and Julia^ 
ties up her yellow hair in fantastic lovc-knots, and dons 
hose and doublet; Ileniy the Eightii woos hi^ lady iis 
a shepherd, ind Romdb his as a pilgrim ; Prince Ffel 
and Poins app«ar first as footpads* in luAkrain suits, 
and then in white aprons and leather jerkins as the 
waitcis in a tavern : and as for Falstalf, does he not 
come on as a highwayman, as an old*woman, as Ilcrne 
the Hunter, and as the*clothes ^oing to the latmdry ? 

Nor are the examples of Jlie*emi)loymenf of costume 
,pe a mode of intensifying dramatic situation less 
numerous. After slaughter of iVincan, Macbetli appears 
in his night-gown as if arojiscd fn)m sleep ; Timon ends 
in rags the play he had begun# in splendour ; Richard 
flatters the J*ondon citizens in a *suit of meaif and 
shabby aryiour, and, as soon us lie. has jltepped in 
blood to the throne,, inarches through the streets in 
trowm and George and Garter ; the climax tjf 7 '/te 
Tempmt is seached when Prosi^To, throwing off his 
enchanter's robes, sends Ariel lor his hat and rapier, 
and reveals himself as tfie great Italian Duke ; the^ 
very Ghost in }f(hnlci changes his mysti(;^il apparel 
to produce different effects ;* «vid as for Juliet, a 
modem playwright w'Oiild probably have l^aid her ou^ 
in her shroud, and made the scene a scone of hormr 
merely, but Shakesiicare ajrays*Uer in rich and gorgeous , 
raiment, wlioJfe loveliness makes the vault “ a fcastjng 
presence lull of light,” turns ^ht tomb into a bridal 
chamber, and gives the cue and motive fo^ Romeo's 
spe^h ot the triumph of Beauty over Dliath, ^ . 

Even smaH details of dress, styrh as the colour oj a 
major-domo's stookingst l^e /pattern on a wife’s 
handkerchief. Uie sleeve oi a* young soldier, and a 
fashionable woman's Ixmnettf, -become in Shake¬ 
speare's hands points*of actual cframalic importance. 
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and by some of thenp' the action of the play in ^question 
is conditioned absolutely. Many other dramatists have 
availed themselves of costume as a method of expressing 
- directly to -the audience the character of a pcrsoii^on 
his entrance, though hardly so brilliantly ^ Shake¬ 
speare lias clone in the case of the dandy ParoUes, 
whose dress, by the way, only an archaiologist can 
understand f the fun of a master and servant exchang¬ 
ing coals in presence of the audience, of shipwrecked 
sailors squabbling 'over the division of a >»t of fine 
clothes, and of tinker dressed up like a duke while 
ho is in his cups, may be regarded as part of that 
great caroci* which costume has always played in 
comedy from the time of Aristophanes down to 
(iilbert; but nobody frora the mere details of apparel 
and adormneiit has ever drawn such irony of*contrast, 
such immediate and trcjgic effect, such pity and such 
pathc7S, as Shakesj^eare liimsclf. Armed /'ap-:ii-pic, the 
dead King-stalks on the battlements of Elsinore because 
all is not right with Denmark ; Shylock's Jewish 
gaberdine is part of the stigma under whicli that 
wounded and embiUcred nature wriilvis; Arthur 
begging for his life can think of no better pica than the 
handkerchief he had given Hubert — 

. a ' 

Have you the heart ? ‘when your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your Ijrows, 

**'('riie best 1 had, a princess wrought it me) 

And I did never ask rt yoi; again ; 

0 

aiici Orlando's blood-st;.ined napkin strikes' tl;c first 
sombre note in that exquisite woodland idyll, and shows 
us the depth of feeling that underlies Rosalind's fanciful 
wit and wilful jesting. 

Last night 'twas on* my arm ; J, kissed it; 

I hope it be not gorie*to tell my lord . 

• That I kiss augh-* but he,' 
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says Jmftgen, jesting on the loss the 'bracelet which 
wras alrelidy on its way to liome to rob her of her 
husband's faith ; the little Prince passing to t 4 ie Tower 
plays with the dagger in his uncle's girdle; Duncan, 
senas a ring to Lady Macbeth on the night of his ow’n 
murder, and the ring of Portia turns the tragedy of the 
merchant into a wife's*comedy. The great rebel York 
dies with a pappr crown on his head ; Hrmlet’s black 
suit is a kind of coloyr-motive in the piece, like the 
iliouming of the Chimene in the C'Ai: and the climax 
of Antony's speech is the production of Caesar's cloak 

* * , *I remember , 

The first time ever C®sa»put it on. * 

• 'Twas on a summer's evenii;g, in his tent, 

The da^ he overcame tht^Ndrvii:— 

Look, in this place ran»Cassius’ dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious*Casci/ made : 

Through tins the well-beloved Bmtus slabbed. . . 
Kind souls, what,»Aveep you whcTf jou bitt behoUl 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? 

The* fiow^s which Ophelia carries with her in her 
madness are as pathetic as the violets that blossom on 
a grave; the effect of Lear’s wandering on the heatl^, 
*is intensified bej^fnd words by his fanta|,tic attire ; 
and when Cloten, stung by t'he,taunt of that simile 
which his sister draw^ from her Jiusband's raiment, 
arrays himself in that husband's very garb to worlc 
upon her the deed of sham®, wc^pel that there is nothing ^ 
in the whole t>f modem French realism, nothinfj eyen * 
in Thi^h*B Naquin, that masterpiece of horror, which 
for terrible and tragic significance can con!J)are with 
tli]S*strange scene in Cymbeline. • 

In the actpal dialogue also sopie of the mosf viyid 
passages are those suggested by costume, l^osalind's 

Dost Hjou tliink, though I^am caparisoned like a 
man, 1 have a doublet and^ hose in my disposition ? 
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Constance’s 

‘ 

Grie^ fills the place of my absent chrid, 

^ Staffs put his yacant garments with his form ; 

and the quick sharp cry of Elizabeth — 

V 

.Ah ! cut my lace asunder {— 

are only a few of the many examples one inight quote. 
One of the finest effects I have ever seen on tlie stage 
was Salvini, in the last act of Lear^ tearing the plume 
from Kent'j? cap and applying it to Cordelia's lips 
when he came to the line,** 

This feather stirs ; she lives ! 

Mr. l^ooth, "whose Leaf had many noble qualities of 
passion, plucked, I remember, some fur'from his 
archa;ologically<iincorrcct ermine for the sanic business ; 
but Salvini’s was the finer effect of the two, as well a? 
the truer. And those who saw Mr. Irving in t|je last 
act of Richard the Third have not, I am sure, forgotten 
how much the agony and -terror of his dream was 
Intensified, by contrast, through t^i-:; calm and quiet' 
that preceded it, and the delivery of such lines as 

V ^ What, is’my beaver easier than it was ? 

And all my armour laid ii^to my tent ? 

Look that my staves be sound and noc too heavy— 

\ 

lines which had a dou&Ie meaning- for the aixiience, 
remembering last wo»‘ds which Richard’s mochpr 
called after him as he was marching to Bosworth :— 

V 

Therefore take with thee my most g:rievous curse. 
Which in the day of battle tire thee‘more 
Than &;!! the complete armour that thou wcar’st. 
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As»re^ards the resources whiclfiS 1 \akespoarc had at 
bis disposal, it is to be remarked that, while tie more 
than once cftmplains of the smalhicss of the'sjage on 
whkh he has to procVice big hist<*rical plays, and c>f< 
the wantt>f scenery which obliges him to cut out many 
effective open-air incidents, lie always writes as a 
dramatist w^to had at* his dispo.sal a most elabt^rate 
theatrical whrdyobe, and who could'rety cA the actors 
lakmg pains about ticir make-up. Even now it is 
cfifiicult to produce such a play as the Comedy of 
*Krrors ; and to the picturesque accident of Miss Ellen 
Terry’s brother resembling herself we owe the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Twelfth N^hl adequately*performed. 
J-jjdced, to put any play of bhakesjicarc’s on the stage, 
absolutely as he himself wisJieU it to be done, requires 
the services of a g(X)d jjroperty-man, a clover wig- 
maker, a costqmier with a senj^ of colour and a know¬ 
ledge of tCjXtuiys, a master of the methods of makiif^-up, 
a fencing-ipaster, a diihcing-siaster,.fvid ar^ artist to 
direct personally the whole production.* For he is most 
•careful to tell us the dress and appearance of each 
charaoter. “^Racine abhorre la ?ealite,” says Axaguste 
Vacquerie somewhere ; " il ne daigne pas s'occuper de 
son costume. Si I’on s’en rapportait aux inditaiions du* 
^oete, AgamemncA* serait vetu d'un sceptre.et Achillo 
d’une epee.” But with Sliakcspcayc it is very different. 
He gives us directions ^bout (he coslumesjjf Perdita^ 
Florizel, Autolycus, the Witches in Macheth, and tlfc 
apothecary in Romeo ctti^ JxXUct, several elaborate 
descriptions .of his fat knight, and a detailed account 
of the extraordinary garb in v^iich Petruchio is tc*bc 
marriei ’Rosaline,*he tells ils, is tall, and is fo carry a 
siipSf and a little dagger ; Celia is sinatler, anc^ is to 
paint her face brown so as to Jook sunburnt. TJie 
children who *play at faiiaes^in AVindsor Forest are to 
be dressed in wl^ite and green—a compliment, by the 
way, to Queen FZlizabeth, wbosg favourite colours they 
were—and in white, 'frith green garlands aifd gilded 
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vizors, the angels yc to come to Katherine in *Kim- 
bolton. ‘ Bottom is in home-spun, Lysander is dis¬ 
tinguished from Oberon by his wearing kn Athenian 
* drcss, d.nd Launce has holes in hjs.boots. The Duchess 
of Gloucester stands in a white sheet with hei huslJand 
in mourping beside her. The motley of the Fool, the 
scarlet of tlie Cardinal, and the French lilies broiclered 
on the English coats, arc all mnde qccaSion for jest 
or taunt in the dialogue. We kn^jw the patterns on the 
Dauphin’s armour* and the Pucelle’s sword, the creSt 
on Warwick’s helmet and the colour of Bardolph’s 
nose. Portia has golden hair,'-Pheebe is black-haired, 
Orlkndo hai- chestnut cufls, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek's 
hair liangs like flax on a aistaff, and won't curl at aJL 
Some of the characl05^ yre stout, some lean, some 
straight, some hunchbacke^, some fair, same dark, 
and some arc to blackep their faces. Lear has a white 
beari, Hamlet’s ftithcr a grizzled, and Benedick is to 
shave hia hi the. course <jf tht- play. Indeed, on the 
subject of stagfr beards Shakespeare is quite elaborate ; 
tells us of the many different colours in use, and givoj 
a hint to actors alwayr to sec that their owp arc properly 
tied on. There is a dance of reajx:rs in rye-straw hats, 
^ and of fustics in hairy coat^' like satyrs ; a masque of 
Amazons, a masque ot Russians, anc^\i classical masque 
several inmiortal scopes-over a weaver in an ass’s liead, 
a riot over the colour of a coat which it takes the Lord 
Vtayor of ‘London to quell, and a scene between an 
infuriated husband ai^d hifj wife's milliner about the 
slashing of a sleeve. • , 

As* for the metaplior.'^,Shakes|)earc drawr froiji dress, 
and the ^Uphorisms he makes on *it, hk hits* at the 
costume of hts age, part' :ularly at the ridiculouJr^e 
of thb ladies' bonnets, and the many descriptions of 
the mundus muliebris^ from .the song of Autolycus in 
the Winter’s Tale down t6 the account of the Duchess 
of Milan's gown in Mti^h Mo About Nothing, they are 
far too ieumerous to quote ; though it may be worth 
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whilQ toTemind people that the whole ofHhe l*hiIosophy 
q} Clothes is to he found in Lear’sVonc with tdgar—a 
p^sage which has the advantage of brevity#and style * 
over the grotesque wisdom and ^omewhqt mouthing^ 
m 3 feiphj*eics of Sarfor JResarlus. But I think that from 
what I have already said it is quite clear that Shake¬ 
speare was viiry much*intorested in costume. •! do ijot 
mean in that shallow sense by which it l)as been con¬ 
cluded from his knowledge of deeds and daffodils tliat 
he was the Blackstonc and Paxtoniof the Elizabethan 
'age ; but that he saw that costume could be made at 
once impressive of a certain effect on*thc audience and 
expressive ob certain typ^ o^character, ajid is oi» of 
the essential factors of the rilcans which a tnic illusionist 


has at his disposal. Indeed to»hjm the deformed figure 
of Richar /1 was of as much Value as Juliet's loveliness ; 
he sets tlie serge of the /hdical beside the silks of the 
lord, and seel the stage effeefs to i^c got from^arh ; 
he has al mifch deligh* in Caliban as he h£|^ in Ariel, 
in rags as lie has iri^cloth of gold, aiiy recognises the 
artistic beauty of uglThess. 

Th(^ difficulty Ducis felt abqut translating Othello 
in consequence of tlic importance given to such a vulgar 


thing »as a handkerchieff and his attempt to soften 
•its grossness bj'»*making the Moor rciterifle L(? 
bandeau ! le bandeau ! " may be taken as an example 
of the difference between la irac^Edie philosofliigne and 


the drama of real life ? and tlie introduction for ti»* 
first time of the word mouchoir^dX the 'Fheatre Eran(;‘ais 
was an era in tfiat romantft-realfslic movement (jf which* 
Hugo js tjig*father and M. Zola Urn enfant terribk,^u?,t 
as the classicism of the earlienpart of the C(intury was 
em^vhasised by Talma's refusal to pla}^ Greek heroes 
any longer in a powdered periwig—one of the* many 
instances, by* the way, of that desire for archa*ological 
accuracy in dress whicli hfes distinguished the great 
actors of our ajfe. ^ , 

In criticising the importance g^ven to mopey jn La 
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Comedie Huma'inc, ThoDphilc Gautier says tha't i^lzac 
may claim to have invented a new hero in fiction, 

' keros met^Uique. Of Shakespeare it may* be said he 
,was the* first to see the dramatic value of doublets, and 
• that a climax may depend on a crinoline. * ^ 

The buminj* of the Gl(;be Theatre—an event due, 
b3f,thc way, to the results of the passion for illusion that 
distinguished Shakes|X!are's slage-mtma^ment—has 
unfortunately robbed usof manyjmportant documents ; 
but in the invcnto^^^ still in existence, of the costumo 
wardrobe of a London tlieatre in Shakespeare*s time, 
there are mentioned pqrticular.cosiuines for cardinals, 
shepherds, Jkings, clowys, kiars, and fools; green 
coats for Robin Hood’s nfen, and a green gown for 
Maid Marian ; a white^»and goltl doublet for Henry* 
the Fifth, and a robe for i .C)ngshank.s ; besides,surplices, 
copes, damask gowns, gownS of cloth of gold and of 
cl(»th,of silver, talTcta*gowns, calico §owns, velvet 
coats, sa^bi coats, frieze coats, jerkins 6f yellow’ 
leather and t)f bl 4 ck leather, red suits, grey siSits, French 
Pierrot suits, a robe “ for to goo invisibell," whid^ 
seems inexpensive at los., and four incoraj^rablc 
fardingales—all of which show a desire to give every 
character an appropriate dress. There are also entries 
of Spanish, Moorish and Danish cosWimes, of helmets,* 
lances, pfdiited shields,. imperial crowns, and papal 
tiaras, as well as of costumes for Turkish Janissaries, 
K-omaii Semtors, and all the 'gods and goddes'-es of 
Olympus, which cvideuQc a ^ood deal of archfcological 
'research on the part 6f the manager of tfie theatre. 
It IS fi*ue that tlierc is a mention of a bo(f|c^ for Eve, 
but'probafeiy the do*iuee*bl the play was 'ajter Fall. 

Indeed, «m3^Jjod5^ who c res to examine the ag^ of 
Shakespeare will see that archaeolo^ was one of its 
special characteristics.' After that revival ccf the classical 
forms of. architecture which was one of the notes of the 
Renaissance, and the printing at Venide and elsewhere 
of th^ masterpieces o'f Greek and Latin literature, had 
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come n^tifrally an interest in the ^mairifentation and 
costume orthe antique world. Nor it for the torriing 
that' they couJd acquire, but rather for the Icweliuess 
that they miglit create,^ that the ar^sts studied*111080 
Lhin^ The curious objects that were being constantly 
brought to light by excavations were n<)t left to moulder 
in a museum, for the conkunplation of a callous chrator* 
and the enniii*ht^ policeman bored hy theebsence of 
crime. They were used as motives for the production 
of A new utt, which was to be not beamtiful merely, but 
cri^so .stninge. 

Infessura telLs us that iu I4«S5 sgme workmen digging 
on the Appian Way came a^rosi an old Rori^an saroo- 
phf^us inscribetl with the nfime “Julia, daughter of 
("laudhis.” On opening the coffer they found within 
its marble yonib the body of a oeautiful girl of about 
fifteen years of age, preserv^ed bv the cmbalmer’s skill 
(rom corruption'und the decay 01 tim«. Her eyes w^^re 
Iialf open, i^er fiair rip})Ied round her in crisj^ curling 
gold, and frodi her lips*and cheek the bloVm of maiden- 
h(^)d had not yet depariVd. Borne back to the Capitol, 
she bcciqne at once the centre of a r^w cult, and from all 
parts of the c*ty .crowded pilgrims to worship at the 
wonderful shrine, till the Pope, fearing lest those who 
had found the sccrct«of beauty in a Pagan tomb*might 
forget what secrets Judaea's rough and rfick-hewn 
sepulchre contained, liad the body conveyed away by 
night, and in secret buried. Legend though it may be..,^ 
3^et tiic story is none the less valuable as showing us 
tile attitude af»the Renaissance Towards the antique 
world, .'^rcli^c^l^gy to them was not a mei'c scieuctf fdr 
the antiqiiariaij ; it was a mearil by which th«y coiild 
touclt^he dry dust of antiquity into the very breath and 
beauty of life, and fill \vith the new wine of romanticiiSfn 
forms that els^had been old and butworn. ITom tlfe 
pulpit of Niccola Pisano down*to Mantegna's " Triumph 
of Cffisar," and tfic service, Cellini designed for King 
Francis, the influence ofethis spirit tan be trac^ ; ^lor 
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was it confii^ed merely to the immobile arts—arts 
of arrested movement—but its influence wa^ to be seen 
also in ^.lie great Graeco-Roman masques which were the 
conshint jimusem^nt of the gay courts of the time, and 
in the public pomps and processions with whitfi the 
citizens of big commercial towns were wont to greet 
»the plaices that chanced to visit them*; pageants, by 
the way, H'hich were considered inipohant tliat hirgc 
prints were made of them anc\ pubiishod—a fact which 
is a proof of the general interest at the tnre in matters 
of such kind. 

And this use bf arcliieology,in shows, so far from being 
a*bit of priggisli |)cdantry-,' is in every way Icgitimatt? 
and beautiful. For the stfige is not merely the meeUng-* 
place of all the arts, bist is also the return of art to life. 
Sometimes in an archaeological novel the of strange 
and obsolete tenns seems t(f hide the reality beneath tlic 
leaynng, and I dare kiy that many df the readers of 
Notre U^me de Paris have been much puzzled over the 
meaning of subh expressions as'Zr? casuquh d mahoitres, 
les voitlgiers, le gaUimard faefte d'encre, les craaquinie^s, 
and the like ; but >vitli the stage how differc/it it is ! 
The ancient world wakes from its deep, and history 
moves as a pageant before our eyes, without "obliging 
us to have recourse to a dictionary or an cncyclopajdia 
for the perfection of our enjoyment. Indeed, there is 
not the slightest necessity that the public should know 
Jthe authorities for the mounting of any piece. From 
such materials, for instance, as the disk of Theodosius, 
materials with which the majority of people are probably , 
n'ot'vcry familiar, Mr. E. W. Godwin, pw of ^he most 
artistic #»pirits of this ^century in Englapd, Created the 
marvellous Ipveliness of the first act of Claudiceni ^a.nd 
showed us the life of Byzantium in the fourth centur5% 
not by a dreary lecture and a set of grin'iy casts, not by * 
a novel which requires a'gldssary to explain it, but by 
the visible presentation befpre us of all the glory of that 
great t^wn. And White the costumes were'true to the 
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smallest j)oints of colour and design, yet tlyi details were 
not assi^td that abnonnal importa&e which they must 
necbssanly b<; given in a piecemeal lecture, bift were 
subordinated to the rules of lofty composition liijd the 
unitof artistic effect. • Mr Symond^, speakifig of that 
great picture of Mantegna's, now in Hampton Court, 
says that the a^ist has C9nverted an antiquarian,inative 
into a theme ior melodies of line. The same could havft 
been said with tqual justice of Mr.* God\#in s scene. 
Only the foolish called it^'dantry, onjy those who would 
-sieither look nor listen spoke of tlic piission of the play 
being killed by its paint. It was in reality a scene not 
merely perfect in its pictyresqifbncss, but absolutely 
• dramatic also, getting rid ofi any necessity tor tedious 
Tle?criptions, and showing us, by flic colour and character 
of Claudian's dress, and the dresfc of his attendants, the 
wliole n«'iture and life of tl»e man, from what school of 
philosophy he affected, down totwhat^ horses he backed 
on the turf. ♦ , • 

And indood archeology is only really delightful when 
transfused into some f«rm of art. I hate no desire to 
underrate the services of laborious scholars, but I feel 
that tifc use "Kc^ts made of Len]^>riere's Dictionary is 
of far more value to us than J^rofessor Max Muller’s treat¬ 
ment of the same mythology as a disease of language. * 
Better Endymion than any theory, however ^und, or, 
as in the present instance, urisound, of an epidemic 
among adjectives! And who does not feel th^t the cliief^ 
glory of Piranesi’s book on Vases is that it gave Keate 
the suggestion ^or his “ Od «5 on a Grecian Urn ” ? Art, 
and art oqly,*can make archieology beautiful; an^ l^ie 
thcatriJ»art caft us<j it most dhjBcfly and most vividly, 
for ite can combine in one exquisite presentation the 
illifeion of actual life with the wonder bf the unveal 
world. But tUe sixteenth century, was not merely tjie 
age of Vitruvius; it was ihe/ age of Vecellio also. 
Ever}'^ nation seeftis suddenly to have become interested 
in the dre&s of its ncjghbb^s.* Europe begiyi to in- 
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vcstigate its «own flothcs, and the amount* books 
published on natic<ial costumes is quitfe extfaordiii^y. 
At the beginning of the century the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
with its two thousand illustrations, reached its fifth 
edition, and befote the centuly was over, sevfli^teeii 
editions were published of MiUKster’s Cosmoi^^raphy. 
Besides these two books therq were alsb the works of 
l^khael Cqlyns, of Hans Weig<*l. of AfRman, and of 
VcceUio himself, all of them well illustrated, some of 
the drawings in \ieceliio being’probably fn'm'the liaftnd 
of Titian. 

Nor was it niarely fnjin lx»)ks and treatises that tliey 
acquired their kni>w'!cjlgc.'v. The development of the 
habit of foreign travel, IIr. incrciiscd commercial inter¬ 
course between countries, and thefrequency of diplomatfc 
missions, gave every'njfdon many oppoi;tunities of 
studying the variems foiTrts of contemporaiy dress. 
After the departure Irdm England, for instance, ol the 
amb'Lssadors from the Czar, tke Sultan •and* the Prince 
of Moni^co, fJoAry the iriglitli'and his •friends gave 
several masques in the strange’Uttire of their visitors. 
Later on London saw, jHjrhaps too often, the sombre 
splendour of the Spaiiish Court, and tp Kiizabeth came 
envoys from all lands, whosa dress, Shakespeare 'tells us, 
had an'important influence on Eng^^lh costume. • 

And the interest w'as not confined merely to classical 
dress, or the dress o*,. foreign nations ; there wiis also a 
,"ood deal, of research, anAjngst lliealrical pople 
Aipccially, into the anyient costume of Ejigland itself: 
and wlien Shakespeare, in Vhe prologut to one of his 
plrys, expresses his regret at being miabl^ to produce 
hehnets ^ the period, Jte is sjxjaking as Etuabethan 
manager and^not merely as an Elizabethan poe<^ ^ At 
Cambridge, for instance, during his day, a play of RicKard 
the Third was performed, in which the acti*»rs wore attired 
in real drosses of the\time,'produced from the great 
collection of historical costume in the Tower, which was 
always c^cn to the mi!?pection of managcrs,‘and some- 




times jVlactd at their disjxisal. And I help tinnjiing 

th 4 t tliis ^tcrforfnance rinist have been far more artistic, 
as regards costume, than Garrick's mounting oi Shake¬ 
speare's own play on t(^e subject, iiv which he Kimself 
app^ed in a nondescript hmey dress, and everybody 
eLsC in the costume of the time of George the Third, 
Richmond esjxxrially bcir^ much admired in the uniform 
of a young gitarc^man. • • 

Jmr what is the use tp tfic stage that arc.ha'ology 
wlfich has? so strangely terrified the ctitics, but that it, 
"and it alone, can give us tiie architecture and apparel 
suitable to the time in which tlje action of the play 
passes ? It enables us to a Greek drest?ed like' a 
Gr(^ek, and an Italian like ?ln Italian ; to enjoy the 
Arcades of Wnico and the balco^^ics of Verona ; and, if 
the play de^ls uilh any of the great eras in our country’s 
history, to contemplate the^age in its proper attire, and 
the king in his liabit as he lived. And*I wonder, bj*tho 
way, what Loref Lylton Would have sai^ some time ago, 
at the Princess’s Tliealre, had the curtain risen on his 
father’s Ihutus n^clining in a Queen Anne chair, attired 
in a llovyng and a flowered drosjsing-gown, a costume 
which in the laat century was considered jxjculiarly 


appropriate to an iuitujue Kftman ! For in those halcyon 
days of the drama^wo archaeology troubled the* stage, 
or distressed the critics, and oiir. injirtistic gnfiidlathers 
sat peaceably in a stiflinf^atmfjspherc of anachronisms, 
and beheld with the calm complacency of tlie age. of' 
prose an lachimo in jx>wder^and patclies, a I.ear in lace 
ruffles, and a pfcdy Macbeth in a "large crinoline. I can 
luiderst^ckafchaiology being attacked on the grouitd.of 
its cxcesi*i\‘e rcvilismj but to atta!fck it as pedantic seems 


to bc*^ery much beside the mark. Howewir, to attack 
it for any reason is foolish; one might just well 
speak disrespectfully of thp equa^dr. For archceology, 
being a science, is neither gl)od nor bad, but *a. fact 
simply. Its^ value dejxinds fttir^ly on how it is used, 
and only *an artist can use it,* We look* to ,lhe 
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archaeologist "for the materials, to the artist {or the 
metho<J. * ' * 

In dosigning the scenery and costximes for any of 
Shak(*s{>eivc’s plays, the iirst thing tlie artist has to 
settle is the best date for the *drama. This* shou^ be 
determined by the general spirit of the play, more 
than any actual historical ro/erences w,hich may occur 
in it. Mosrf' Hamlets I have sec'n were 'placed far too 
early. Hamlet is essentially a ^choiai of the Revival of 
Learning ; and if»the allusion to the recent invasiomof 
England by the Danes puts it back to the ninth century, 
the use of foils bf ings do\ra much later. Once, however, 
thut the d#itc has been then the archa;ologist is to 
supply us wth the facts tdiich the artist is to convert ' 
into effects. • 

It lias been said that tbe anachronisms ip the plays 
thcjmselves show us that ShUkes|X‘are was indifferent to 
histt»rical accuracy, anil a great deal of tapital lias been 
made ou^ of Hector's indiscreet quotatioA froln Aristotle. 
Upon the othvV'nand, the anacKronisms rfre really few 
in number, and not very impcjHant, and, had Shake¬ 
speare’s attention bpcii drawn to them by a^brotlicr 
artist, he would j>robably have corr^ctckl them. For, 
though they can hardly be callc*d blemishes, they are 
certainly not the great beauties of ]>i*- work ; or, at Icarf, 
if they afi'o, their anaphronistic charm cannot be em¬ 
phasised unless the f)lay is accurately moimtcd according 
Jo its proper date. In looking'at Shakespeare’s plays a.s 
a whole, however, wlpat is really remarkable is their 
extraordinary fidelity as regards his personages and his 
piptti. Many of his dramatis personae are pgoplc who had 
acluallywexistcd, and k)me of them might •liitve been 
seen in real life by a port’m of his audience. Indas-d the 
nlost violent attack that was made on Shakespearfe in 
his time was for his supposed caricature of Ij.>rd Cobham.. 
As for his plots, Shakcspciare constantly draws them 
either from authentic histgry, or from fhc old ballads and 
tra^tiojis which sCtv^d as iiistory to tlie Elizabethan 
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public, arfd which even now no scientific historian would 
(iianiss abs( 5 lutely untrue. Aiid*not nuTcly.dici he 
s^ct fact in»tcad of fancy as the basis of mugh of his 
imaginative work, but he always givj^s to earji pky the 
gcnCi^il character, the social atmosphere in a word, of the 
age in question. Stupidity he recognises as bi‘ing one of 
the permanent* characteristics of all European tivilisv 
tions ; so lichees no difference between a London mob 
of his owai day and a Roijinn mob of pagan days, between 
a *;illy wAtclnnan in Messina and a ‘•illy Justice of the 
' Peace in Windsor. But when he deals with higlier 
rliaraciers, with those exyeptions^of ea(?h age which arc 
so fine that they bccome^its* ty'pes, he gives them 
• absolutely the stamp and s?al of their time. Virgilia 
Ts one of those Roman wives on whose tomb was written 
“ Domi m:j.nsit. lanam fecit,’* as* surely as Juliet is the 
romantic girl of the Renaissance. He is even true to the 
characteristics Af race. Hamlet has ail the imagination 
and irrcsolutioli of tho Northern nations, ^and the 
Princess Kathanne isks entirely Fren^Has the heroine 
oj Divor(;(y}is. Harry the Lifth is a pure Englishman, 
and Otj^cllo a true Moor. ^ 

Again whe?i ^ihakespeare treats of the history of 
England from ti)c fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
it is wonderful how n?;‘cful he is to have his facts pWectly 
right—indeed he follows Holinsl;ed with cuiioifls fidelity. 
The incessant wars betvi'een Frani?:e and England are 
described with extraordlniiry accuracy down to tlu, * 
names of ihc besieged towns, ports of landing and 
embarkation, Ike citc's and dates of the battles, the titles 
of the comrrjaiiders on each side, .and the lists of the 
killed af<l» wounded# And as regards the CiviiWars'of 
the ik)scs we have many elaborate genealogies of the 
seven sons of Edward the Third; the claims of the 
rival Houses of York and Lanca^ftr to the throne aVe 
discussed at length ; and A the English aristocracy will 
not read Shakespeare as a pt^et, they'^ should certainly 
read liim as a sort of early Peer^t'. There is ^ardly a 
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single title in'the ypper House, with the exception, of 
course#of the uninteresting titles assumed 15 y the j^w 
lords, wliich does not appear in Shakespeare along with 
many* details of iamily histo]p^, creditable and dis¬ 
creditable. Indeed if it be really necessary tha^ the 
School Board childrexi should know about the Wars of 
titc Ro^es, they could learn th«r lessons just as well out 
of Sliakespcare as out of shillinj^ pi^mte, and leam 
them, I need not say, far moje j)leasuiably. Even in 
Shakesptare^s own (lay this use of his piti^ti was re¬ 
cognised. '* The historical plays teach liistory to'thoij*.' 
who cannot rcaft it in,the chronicles,” says Heywood in 
a tract ab(^ut tlu‘ stage,f am sure that sixU’enth- 
century chronicles were ifiucli inoie delightful readme 
than ninetcentli-century primers arc*. * 

Of course the jcstlietic*valuc ot Sliukesp^jarc’s plays 
docs not, in the sliglitesl d^grexi, depend on their facts, 
button their Trath, and Truth is indej^endcnl of facts 
always, inventing or selecting them af pletisure. Hut 
still Shakesp(*aro‘s use of facts is^ most inferesting part 
of his method of work, and show's us his attitude towarjl^ 
the stage, and his relations to the greiit art of illusion. 
Ind(^ he would have been very muck surprised at any 
one classing his plays with “ fairy tales,” as Lord 
Lyttoii' does; for one of his ain^'* was to create fwr 
England U national historical drama, whiclj should deal 
with incidents with \t'hich the public w'as w'cll acquainted, 
■^nd with that lived in'the memory^ of a peo]>lc. 

f*atriotism, J need hardly say, is not a nt;ccssiiry quality 
of art; but it means, *for the artist, the s^ibstitiitioii of a 
ufjiVersal for individujil feeling, ancj public 

the presentation of a ^ork of art in a most •attractive 
and popular^form. It k worth noticing that S'kake- 
s^>feafe’s first and last successes were both historical plays. 

*It may lx* asked,* ^l\at has this to do with Shake- . 
speJireis attitude toward*? costume ? I answer that a 
i’amatlst who laid such;jvlress on Instoricai accuracy 
J’actjwould hadfe f’elcomcd historical accuracy of 
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costume a most important adjunct, to his illusionist 
metJj|Dd. Anfl I hsfve no hesitaiiun in spying that he did 
so. "^e reference to helmets of the period in the prcilogue 
to Henry the h'ifth may be considered J'aiiciful,,thofigh 
Shakesy^are must have of fen st'cn 

t t 1 he very casque ^ 

That did ^fiffright tlie air at Agincourr, » 

where it stilt liangs in the dusky gloc>m4)f Westminster 
‘Abbey, along with the saddle of that “ imp of fame/’ 
and the dinted shield with it^j tom blue velt^ct lining and 
its taniislied lilies of gold; ^ 5 ut»tne use ol ^nilitar^'* 
tabards in Henry the Sixth is a^jit of pure arch£eology, 
as they were not worn in the sixisecntli century; and 
the King’s owii tabard, I may‘mention, was still sus¬ 
pended over nis tomb in Sf. (seorge’s Chapel, Windsor, 
in Shakes|xjaxe’s day. For, up to \lie time of the uj)- 
fortunale lriu/nph*of the Pijfllistincs in the (jiapels 
mid cathedral;? of England were the national 

Tnus^nims of ardiaology, lind in them were kept the 
^rmirtir arjjd attire of the heroes of Ijjriglish history. A 
good deal was, df epurse, preseiwed in the Tower, and 
even in Elizabeth’s day tourists were brought there to 
^ee «uch curious relics. qf the past as Charles Brandon’s 
huge lance, which is still, 1 believe, the adinir<Aion of 
our country visitors; but the cathedfals and churches 
were, as a rule, selected as* the most suitablfc'»shrines 
for the reception of the historic antiquities. Cjmterbury 
can still show uslhc helm of*tUc Black l*rincc, West- 
Ifiinster the i;obijs of our kings, and,in old St. Pauls' 
the very bt^mer ffiat iiad waved oil Boswortli lieid w'as 
hung upJ^y Richmond himself. « 

In 'lact, everywhere that Siiakcspcarc turned rin'* 
l^mdon, he saw the apparel and appurtenances of past ' 
ages, and it is impossible to doubt tnat he made uac of 
his opixjrthnitics. Ihe emploj'jitent of lance and shield, 
for instance, in actual wmjfari*, whTchris so freqmyit iji 
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his j>Iays, is dra\yn from archaeology, and not^ from the 
rniliiary accoutrSments of his day; dnd hfe gene^ use 
of arjnour in battle was not a characteristic of his age, 
a tittle v.'hen it was rapidly disappearing before firearms. 
Again, the crest on VVarwick's lielmct, of .whicl^such a 
point is made in Henry *tJie Sixth, is absolutely correct 
in a* fifteenth-century play fvhen crests were gencrall}' 
worn, bvt wcaild not have betn so in‘a play of Shake¬ 
speare's own time, when feathers and plumes had taken^ 
their place—a fcisliion which; as he tells os‘in Henry the 
Eighth, was borrowed from France. For the historical* 
plays, then, (v'e m<jy be siyre that archaeology was em- 
•pl())'ed,,and as for tke (Ji^hers I feel certain that it was 
the case also. The apjitarancc of Jupiter on his eagk., 
tJmnderboIt in haiKy of Juno witli her peac(X:ks, and of 
Ins with her many-culdiired bow; the Aijiazon masque ^ 
and the. masque of tljtf hive Worthies, may all bo 
riigardfd as t.rcha*)l<>gical; and the vision w^hich 
Posthjimous secs in prison* of Sicilids Ltionatas—“ an 
tjld man, attned like a wari’ior, leading an ancient 
matron ”--is clearly so. Of*£hc '* Athenian dress” by' 
winch f.ysandcr^is distingnislied froin'Oberpn I navf 
already spoken ; but one of the mqst fnarked instances 
is in tlie ca.se of the dress «f Coriolanus, for which Shake- 
spea 3 c grx.‘s directly to liularch^« Tliat historian, in liis^ 
Life of^thc great Koipan, tells us of the oak-WTcath with 
wiiich Caius MarJius w;is crowned, and of the curious 
kind of*dress in which, according to ancient fashion, he 
had to canva.ss Ids ejectors ; and on lioth of these points 
he enters into Johg .dfsquisitions, cinvesligating the 
'^origin and meaning of the old custoids., Shakespeare, 
*in thor spirit of the true artist, accept;fi the mcis of the 
antiquariaji and con erts them into dramfttic and 
' picturesque effects: indeed the gown of humility, the 
■ ” woolvish gown,''^ Shakespeare calls it, is the central 
note of the pkiy. Thcit' are other cases I might quote, 
but this one is quite sqfj^cieiit for fny puiposc ; and it 
if evjjient from i< any rati' that, in m6unting a play 
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in the accurate cj>stuine of the tinie^ acc'JT-iUng to tfie 
bejteuthorities, we are carrying out Shakespeare’^ own 
wislies and method. « 

Evqn if it were not so,^ there is no more reason that 
we shodld rtnitinue any imperfections'which may be 
supposed to have characterised Shakespeare’s stage 
mounting than tfiat we shjuld have Juliet playecFby a 
young man, or* giye up the advantage of changeable 
f scenery. A great work pf dramatic art siiould not 
jn€;rely be made exj:>rcssive of modern passion by means 
or the actor, but should be presented to us in the form 
most suitable to the moden^ spirit. Racing produced his 
Roman plays in Louis Quatrjr^ drSss on a stage^rowd(‘d 
with, spectators; but wc reqSin^ different conditions 
for the enjoyment of his art. lVf(^ct accuracy of detail, 
for the sake (if perfect illusion, is necessary for us. What 
we have to see is that the aetails are not allowed to 
usuq) the princiyal place. Tliey must-be subordinate 
always to the fjeneral motive of the play. Jiut subprdina- 
•tion in art do('s not mean disregard of ttu’h ; it means 
coiwcrsion of fact into effect, and a.ssigihng to each 
•detail its 4)rope^ relative value. ' 

“ Lcs petits details d'histoire et do vie donicstiquc 
(saj^s Hugo) doivciit Ctre scrupuleusemcnt etuches et 
reproduits par la |X)Cte, mais uniquement coiilme dcs 
moyens d'accroitre la realitc de ren.semble, et dc fairc 
penetrer jusque dans lcs coins les plus obscurs di* I'ccuvre 
cette vie gencralc ct puissanl^f au milieu de laqucllc les 
4)ersonnagos sope plus vrais, et les catasliophes, par 
consequcpj, plus poignantes. Tout doit ctre subordoimi/ 
a ce but. L’Homme siff le premier plan, le restc ar^fond.'^ 

This passage is interesting a.s coining from the ilr^ 
great French dramatist who f mploy^;d ardiaeology on the' 
stage, an^ whose plays, though absolutely correct in 
detail, are kpown to all for t,\i^ir passion, not for their 
pedantry—for their life, not for thdir learning.: It,is 
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tr^e that hfc has^madc certain conccssjions in the case of 
the omployinent of curious or strange expressions^i^^^^y 
Hlas talks of M, dc l*ricgo us ** sujet du^ roi ” instead of 
“noble.du roi/,’ and -'Vngclq Malipieri speaks itf “la 
croix rouge” instead of “la croix de gCeule^’ Rut 
they are concessions made to the pubjic, or rather to a 
section of it. ” J’en offre fci toute Ines excuses aux 
siK'Ctatcisrs intelligents/’ ho sa>.s in j*. n6te to one of the 
plays ; “ esperons qu’un jouTi’in seignciir venitien pourra« 
dire tout bonneftient sans p^ril son blason cur le theatre. 
Cest un progres qui viendra.” And, though the des<?fip> 
tion of the crolt is n()t couched in accurate language, still 
the crest itself was a^ciirlltcly right. It may, of course, 
be said that the public (fo not notice these things ; .upon 
the other hand, it s^mujd be remembered tliat Art has 
no other aim but her o^W'n perfectum, ejid proceeds 
simply by her own la^s, and that the play which Hamlet 
doMTibes as bt^ng caviare to the geijcra];is a play he 
highly^praises. Besides, in •England, at any rate, the 
public haveAindergonc a tr^sforniation ; there is far*, 
more appreciation of b('auty now than there a 
few years ago ; aijd th(pugii they may not h' familia» 
with the authorities and arcliKologicul data for what 
is shown to them, still they enjoy whatever’loveliness 
theyTook at. And this is the important thing. Better' 
to take'plcasuie ip arose than to imt its root under a 
microscope. Archaological ac('uracy is merely a con¬ 
dition ch illusionist stage ell'cct; it is not its quality. 
And Lord Lyttoi/s*-prc»poi;al that the drcs.ses should 
merely be beautifuf without being is founded 

\)if a misapprehension of the nature qt oostuine, and of 
its valle on the stage: This value is two^oldl picturesque 
and dramatic ; the former depends on the ctfiijur of 
't 1 id dress, the latter on its design and character. But 
’so inter-woven are-^he tw'p that, wiiehever in our ow'ft 
day -historical accutac^ has been disregarded, and the 
various dresses in a plafv.aken from different ages, the 
■rqsult* has been that the stage has been turned into 
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that chaps of costume, that caricature of the centuri^. 
tho^J^cy Dress Ball, to the entire rum of all dramatic 
anJ’picturesque. effect. For the dresses of one age do 
not artistically harmonise with the dresses of ajiother ; 
and, asifar as dramatic’value goes, to confuse the 
costumes is to confuse the play. Costume is a growth, 
an evolution, and a most important, perhaps the most 
important, sign’^of^the manners, customs ai.d mode 
^of life of each century. T^ie Puritan dislike ot colour, 
adontment and grace in apparel was pi^rt of the great 
*fcvUt of the middle classes against Beauty in the 
seventeenth century, A historian who disrcgaided it 
w'ould give us.a most inaccui&tc‘picture of the time,' 
?flid ^dramatist who did not avail himself of it would 
mSs a most vital clement in producing an illusionist 
, effect. The effeminacy of dress that characterised the 
reign of Richard the Second ‘was a constant theme of 
contem])orary authors. Shakespeare,- writing' two 
hundred years after, makes the king’s., fondngss for 
^ay apparel arid foreign fashions a poi’it m the play, 
irorq Jolin of Gaunl’s reproaches down to Richard's 
Qwn speccfi in the third act on his disposition from the 
throne. And tfiat .Sliakespcare examined Wchard’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey seems to me certain from 

^Turk’s siX'ceh ;— • ^ ’ 

» 

See, see, King Richard doth himself apjxjav 
As doth tlie blusliing discontented sun ? 

From out the liery p^^rtal of tjie east, 

WJien he pericives the envious^ clouds are bent 
To diyi hi.<glory. 

For can still discern on the Kirig^j robe his 
favourite badge—the sun issuhig from a cloud. In 
fact, in every age the social conditioi)^: are so exemplified 
in costume, that to^ produce a sixteenth-century play 
in fourteenth-century attire, versa, would make 

the performance seem urreal beeauVe untrue. Ancf, 
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valuable bcai^^y of effect on the stage Ls' the highest 
beauty is not merely comparable witli absomle acg^^^cy 
of detail, but leally dependent on itt To invenf'an 
entirely new C(4stume is alrpost impossible e^^ept in 
burlesque or extravaganza, and as for combiinng the 
dress of different centuries into one, the experiment 
would be dangerous, and Shakespeare's opinion of the 
artistic talue of sucli a medley may 6b gathered from 
his incessant satire of Ihc^ ElizaU-tlian dandies for, 
imagining thatf they wti c well dressed because * they ^ 
got their doublets in Italy, their hats in Germany 
their hose in*FranQe. And»it should be noted that the 
most lofv'ely scenes ^ha^ have been produced on our 
stage have been those* that have been charact^risAl 
by perfect accurac);; such as Mr. and Mrs. Bancrolt’s 
eighteenth-century revivals at the Haymarket, Mr. 
Irving s sui^erb proc^uction of Much Ado About Nothing, 
a«d Mr. J^arretti’s Claudiun. Besides, and this is perhaj)s 
tlie mpst complete answer Vo^Lord Cytton’s theory, it 
must be rcwicinbered that neitlier in iostume nor iit^ 
dialogue is beauty the dramatist's primaiy^ aim at all. * 
The true dramat^i^t aims first at w'hat k chafacteristio 
and no more desires tliat all his personages should be 
beautifully attired than* he desires that they should 
all liave beautiful natures or sj^tak beautiful Eng 4 ish.% 
The trtic dramatist, in fact, shows us life under the 
conditions of art, not art in the form of life. 'I'he 
Greek fircss was the loveliest dress the world has ever 
seen, and the English d^ess of the last century one of 
the most monstrous ;• yet we cann^t^ costume a play 
by Sheridan as we would costume a play by^Sophokles. 
For, *s Polonius sa^s in his excellent .lecthwj, a lecture 
to which I*am glad toha^'cthe opportunit3'^of exipressing 
‘mV obligations, one of tlie first qualities of apparel is 
its expressiveness;^ And {be affected* style of dress in 
the* last century was'the natural characteristic of a 
society of affected yiafe^ers and affected conversation 
-,-a Vharacteristtc which the realistic dramatist will 
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(fighly value* dowq to the smallest de^il accuracy, 
an^i^c materials for which lie can get unly from 
arcR^ology. 

Butyls not enough tha^ a dress should be accurate ; 
it mus^be also appropriate to the stature and ap¬ 
pearance of the qctor and to his supix)scd condition, 
astwell as to his^iecessary*action in the play. In Mr. 
Hare's production qf .^ 4 ^ You Like If at the St. •|ames's 
•Theatre, fpr instance, th^ wliolc point of Orlando’s 
.complaint tfiat he is brought up like H jX'a.sani, and 
nortke a gentleman, was spoiled by the ^orgeousness 
of his dre^ss, and tlie splendid a[>parcl worn by the 
banished Duk& and his friends quite out of place.* 
1 ^wis Wingfield's exj>Ianation that the sumptuary 
laws of tlie i)criod nec essitated their doing so, is, I 
i am afraid, liardly sufficient. Outlaws, lurking in a 
fore.st and living t>y tlie chase, an* not very likely to 
('are much a^l^ou^ ordinances of dress’. They wene 
probably attired like Kpbfn Hood's mcvi, to whom, 
.indeed, tliey are compar(;<^ in the courj^fc af the play. 
Andstiiat their dress was not that of wjialfhy noblemen 
may be sten by, Orlando’s words wiien lie breaks in 
upon tliom. He mistakes them for robbers, and is 
amazed to’ find that they ansWer liim in courteous and 
^geiiflc terms. Lady Ai'chibald Campbell's jiroduction, 
under Mr. E. \V. Godwin’s direction, of the same play 
ia Combe Wood was, as n^garcls mounting, far more 
artistic. At least it seemed so to me. The Duke"and his 


companions were dressed in serge tunics, leathern 
jerkins, high bqoi% and gauntlets, and wtire bycocket ^ 
flats and hoods. . \nd as tlicy were -j)laying in a re&J, 
forest, they found, I thn sure, thefr drcs.ses extietncly 
convcyldht. To every character in the play \.'as given a ^ 
I^erfectly appropriate attire, and tiic brown and grefcn* 
of their costum& harmonij^ed ex»Yfiiritely \yilh the 
ferns through which they wandered, the trees beneath 
which they lay, and the lonely English landscajje tiiat 
surrounded the Pastoral Players. Tlie'jwrfect na’ural- 
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ness of the sctji'.e was due to the ^absolute* accuracy 
and/ appropriateness of everything that was<^!trn. 
Nor lould archaeology have been put cO a severer ffest, 
or come out of it more triumphantly. The- whole 
production showed once for all that, unTfess d? dress is 
archa'ologicaUy correct, and artistif'aily appropriate, 
it always looks unreal, unnatural, and theatrical in the 
sense of^rtificial. 

Nor, again, is it enough th<it tiieie should he accurate 
and a])propriate costumes of beautilu! colours ; the^e 
must be also beauty of colour on the stage as a wiiole, 
and as long as the .background is painted by one artist, 
and th€^ foregromid ‘figures indeixjndcntly designed by 
another, there is the danger of a want of harmony m 
the scene as a picture. For each scene the colour- 
scheme should be settled as absolutely as for the 
decoration of a room, and the textures which it is 
proposed to use should be mixed and rc-mixed m every 
possible coi|jbinatioii, and what is discordant removed. 
Then, as rugaids the particular kinds of colours, th* 
stage is often” too glaring, partly through the excessive 
use of hof, violent reds, and partly thniugh tbs; costumes 
looking too new. Sliabbiness, w'liich in modern life is 
merely the tendency of the lower orders towards lone, 
is not without its artistic value,rdnd luudeni colours arc 
often much ini]>n>vcd by being a liltk; faded. Blue also 
is too frequently used : it is not merely a dangerous 
colour 10 wear by gaslight, but it is really difficult in 
Kngland to get a* thoroughly good blue. The tine 
Chinese blue, which we all so mudi .tdinire, takes tw^'' 
,ytiars to dye, and the Knglish publv; ’viil not wait so 
long* lOr a colour. Peacock blu'e, of '-coiifse, has been 
employed Ton the .strje, notably at the J.ycottib, with 
great advantage ; but all attempts at a good light blue, 
or good dark blue, which I have seen have been failures. 
The value of black is hardly appreciated ; it w^s used 
effectively by Mr. Irvi»g in Hamlet as the central note 
of ai. composition, but as u tone-giving neutral its 
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r- xmponim(?e is ppi recognised. Aad thfti is curious, 
ifr^gwa^iderii% the general-colour of the dress of a i^tury 
which, as •Baudelaire s^ys, “Nous ccl^brqns tous 
^ -blque enterrement.’' The archseologist of the future 
.will ^obahly point to this age as tne time when! the 
■ beauty of black was understood ; but I hardly think 
-ythat, as regards stage-mounting or house decdVatioiif 
it really is. ItS decorative value is, of course, the same 
as that of white or gold it can separate and harmonise 
colburs.’ In modem plays the black frock-coat of the 
^fWTo becomes important in itself, and slumld be given 
a suitable background. But it Qircly is. Indeed the 
only good backgroimd for^’a ^lay in modern drts.^ 
•whjph I have ever seen was ?he dark grey and cream- 
white scene of the first act of tl^e Princessc Georges in 
!tfrs. Langtry’s production. " As a rule, the hero is 
smothered in hric-d-hrac and palm-trees, lost in the 
gilded abyss of* Louis Quatorze furniture, or reduced 
to a mere niidgC in the midst of marqnetcrie ; w'hcreas 
the background should always be kept as a background, 
and colour subordinated to effect. Thi.i, of course, can 
. only be^jdone when there is one single miild directing 
the whole production. The facts of art arc diverse, but 
the essence of artistic efeect is unity. Mon^chy, 
Afiarchy, and Rcpi’bhcanism may contend for the 
government of nations; but a. theatre should be in 
the jxiw'cr of a cultured despot. Th^re may be divi.sion 
of labour, but there mifst be no division bf mind. 
Whoever understands the co.stuTne of an age under- 
, stands of nccc.ssky its architecture and its surroundings 
also, and iltis e^sy to see from the chairs of a cemUi;y 
whether k'Va£,a century of crinolines or not. In fact, 
in art-'there is no specialism, and a really artistic 
proAiction sliould bear the impress of one master, 
one master only, wlio not mereI*/should design and 
arrange everything, but should have complete control 
over the way in wjbich each dre^s is to be worn. 

Mademoiselle Mars, in the first protiuction of H^rnapi, 
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absplutely rtifuse^.*to call her lover "Mon fdon! 
unless, she was allowed to wear a. little fa^oliable 
then much in vogue on the Boulevardi;; and 
young ladies on ^)ur own stage insist to the^pr^fcrjjQj, 
day on wearing stiff starched petticoats tu»der faiet-. j 
dresses, to the entire min of il delicacy of line and 
fold; but these wicked things should kot be allowed./^ 
And thcrer should be fac more dres? rehearsals than 
there are now. Actors such Mi. Porbes-Robertson, 
Mr. Conway, Mr; George Alexander, aiid d'thers, iiot 
to mention older artists, can move with ease arivi* ^ 
elegance in ih6 attir^ of anj^ century; but there are 
not a few,who seem drt?adially embarrassed about their 
hands if they have no side pockets, and ,who always'' 
wear their dresses as they were costumes. Costumes, 
of course, they are to the designer; but d^^isses they 
should be to those th^t wedr them. And it is time that 
a stop should be^put to the idea, very prevaleht on the 
stage, that the Xirceks and Romans always went about 
barelieaded inlthc open air—a mistake thi Elizabethan 
managers did not fall into, for they gave hoods as wpll 
as gowns to their i^oman senators. ^ ^ 

More dress' rehearsals would alsp be of value in 
explaining to the actors that there is a form oi gesture 
and movement that is not merelyvappropriatc to each 
style of dress, bul really conditioned 'by it. The 
extravagant use of the arms in the eighteenth century, 

, for instalvjc, was the necessary result of the large hoop, 
and the solemn digmty of Burleigh owed as much to 
his niff as to his reason. Besides until jin actor is at, 
li^me in hb dress, he is not at home jn bb p-^irt. 

Of the value of beautiful costume .m creating an 
artistic temperament ir the audience, and prefacing 
that joy in beauty for beauty’s sake, without which the 
great masterpieces art can never be understood, 
will not here speak ; -thdugh it is worth while to notice 
how Shakespeare apprecjjZ^ted tliat side of the question 
in ,the ;productiom^ lus tragedies, acting, them always 








